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ADVERTISEMENT.-(1833.) 

jIR  WALTER  SCOTT  transmitted  from  Naples,  in  February  1832,  an  Intro- 
duction for  Castle  Dangerous  ;  but  if  he  ever  wrote  one  for  a  second 
Edition  of  Robert  of  Paris,  it  has  not  been  discovered  among  his  papers. 
Some  notes,  chiefly  extracts  from  the  books  which  he  had  been  observed  to 
consult  Avhile  dictatiwj  this  novel,  are  now  appended  to  its  pages  ;  and  in  addition  to 
what  the  author  had  given  in  the  shape  of  historical  information  respecting  the  principal 
real  persons  introduced,  the  reader  is  here  presented  with  what  may  probably  amuse  him, 
the  passage  of  the  Alexiad,  in  which  Anna  Comnena  describes  the  incident  which 
originally,  no  doubt,  determined  Sir  Walter's  choice  of  a  hero. 

May,  A.D.  1097. — "  As  for  the  multitude  of  those  who  advanced  towards  the  great 
CITY,  let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  they  were  as  the  stars  in  the  heaven,  or  as  the  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore.  They  were,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  as  many  as  the  leaves  and 
Jiowers  of  spring.  But  for  the  names  of  the  leaders,  though  they  are  present  in  my 
memory,  I  will  not  relate  them.  The  numbers  of  these  would  alone  deter  me,  even  if 
my  language  furnished  the  means  of  expressing  their  barbarous  sounds ;  and  for  what 
purpose  should  I  afflict  my  readers  with  a  long  enumeration  of  the  names  of  those,  whose 
visible  presence  gave  so  much  horror  to  all  tliat  beheld  them? 

"  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  approached  the  Great  City,  they  occupied  the  station 
appointed  for  them  by  the  Emperor,  near  to  the  monastery  of  Cosmidius.  But  this  mul- 
titude were  not,  like  the  Hellenic  one  of  old,  to  be  restrained  and  governed  by  the  loud 
voices  of  nine  heralds ;  they  required  the  constant  superintendence  of  chosen  and 
valiant  soldiers,  to  keep  them  from  violating  the  commands  of  the  Emperor. 

"  He,  meantime,  laboured  to  obtain  from  the  other  leaders  that  acknowledgment  of 
his  supreme  authority,  which  had  already  been  drawn  from  Godfrey  [roiro^pt]  liimself. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  willingness  of  some  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  their 
assistance  in  working  on  the  minds  of  their  associates,  the  Emperor's  endeavours  had 
little  success,  as  the  majority  were  looking  for  the  arrival  of  Bohemund  [Bck^oitoc],  in 
whom  they  placed  their  chief  confidence,  and  resorted  to  every  art  with  the  view  of 
gaining  time.     The   Emperor,    whom  it    was   not  easy  to  deceive,    penetrated  their 
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motives  ;  and  by  granting  to  one  powerful  person  demands  which  liad  been  supposed 
out  of  all  bounds  of  expectation,  and  by  resorting  to  a  variety  of  other  devices,  he  at 
length  prevailed,  and  won  general  assent  to  the  following  of  the  example  of  Godfrey, 
who  also  was  sent  for  in  person  to  assist  in  this  business. 

"  All,  therefore,  being  assembled,  and  Godfrey  among  them,  the  oath  was  taken ;  but 
when  all  was  finished,  a  certain  Noble  among  these  Counts  had  the  audacity  to  seat 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Emperor.  [ToX^ijaac  tic  utto  Trai'nov  rwy  KOfitjrwv  tuyci';;? 
£(C  Tot'  aKi-ixTToca  Tov  BatrtXtwe  hciBwty.']  The  Emperor  restrained  himself  and  said 
nothing,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  of  old  with  the  nature  of  the  Latins. 

"  But  the  Count  Baldwin  [BaXSouooE]  stepping  forth,  and  seizing  him  by  the  hand, 
dragged  him  thence,  ^d  with  many  reproaches  said,  '  It  becomes  thee  not  to  do  such 
things  here,  especially  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  fealty.  [fouXEiar  iVoo-xn.ufi'w.]  It 
is  not  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Emperors  to  permit  any  of  tlieir  inferiors  to  sit  beside 
them,  not  even  of  such  as  are  born  subjects  of  their  empire ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
respect  the  customs  of  the  country.'  But  he,  answering  nothing  to  Baldwin,  stared  yet 
more  fixedly  upon  the  Emperor,  and  muttered  to  himself  something  in  his  own  dialect, 
whicli,  being  interpreted,  was  to  this  effect — '  Behold,  what  rustic  fellow  [x<^f'""';t']  is 
this,  to  be  seated  alone  while  such  leaders  stand  around  him  !'  The  movement  of  his 
lips  did  not  escape  the  Emperor,  who  called  to  him  one  that  understood  the  Latin  dialect, 
and  enquired  what  words  the  man  had  spoken.  When  he  heard  them,  the  Emperor  said 
nothing  to  the  other  Latins,  but  kept  the  thing  to  himself.  When,  however,  the  business 
was  all  over,  he  called  near  to  him  by  himself  that  swelling  and  shameless  Latin  \_v-\pn\o- 
<ppoya  EKEivov  Kai  cifaicr)^,  and  asked  of  him,  who  he  was,  of  what  lineage,  and  from  what 
region  he  had  come.  '  I  am  a  Frank,'  said  he,  '  of  pure  blood,  of  the  Nobles.  One 
thing  I  know,  that  where  three  roads  meet  in  the  place  from  which  I  came,  there  is  an 
ancient  church,  in  which  whosoever  has  the  desire  to  measure  himself  against  another 
in  single  combat,  prays  God  to  help  him  therein,  and  afterwards  abides  the  coming  of 
one  willing  to  encounter  him.  At  that  spot  long  time  did  I  remain,  but  the  man  bold 
enough  to  stand  against  me  I  found  not.'  Hearing  these  words  the  Emperor  said,  '  If 
hitherto  thou  hast  sought  battles  in  vain,  the  time  is  at  hand  which  will  furnish  thee 
with  abundance  of  them.  And  I  advise  thee  to  place  thyself  neither  before  the  plialanx, 
nor  in  its  rear,  but  to  stand  fast  in  the  midst  of  thy  fellow-soldiers ;  for  of  old  time  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  warfare  of  tlie  Tm'ks.'  With  such  advice  he  dismissed  not 
only  this  man,  but  the  rest  of  those  who  were  about  to  depart  on  that  expedition." — 
Alexiad,  Book  x.  pp.  237,  238. 

Ducange,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  novel,  identifies  the  church,  thus  described  by  the 
crusader,  with  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Soissons,  of  which  a  French  poet  of  the  days  of 
Louis  ^'II.  says — 

Veiller  y  vnnt  encore  li  Pelerin 

Cil  qui  bataille  veulent  fere  ct  fournir. 

Ducange  in  Alcxiad,  j\  ?6. 

The  Princess  Anna  Conniena,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  was  born  on  tlie  first  of 
December,  a.  d.  1083,  and  was  consequently  in  her  fifteentli  year  when  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  crusade  made  their  appearance  in  her  father's  court.  Even  then,  however,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  she  might  Iiave  been  the  wife  of  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  whom, 
many  years  after  his  death,  she  speaks  of  in  her  history  as  tov  e/jov  Kaiaapa,  and  in  other 
terms  e(jually  affectionate.  The  bittei'ness  with  which  she  unifonnly  mentions  Bohe- 
niund.  Count  of  Tarentum,  afterwards  Prince  of  Antioch,  has,  however,  been  ascribed 
to  a  disappointment  in  love ;  and  on  one  remarkable  occasion,  the  Princess  certainly 
expressed  great  contempt  of  her  husband.  I  am  aware  of  no  other  authorities  for  the 
liberties  taken  with  this  lady's  conjugal  character  in  the  novel. 

Ilcr  husband,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  was  the  grandson  of  the  person  of  that  name. 
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wlio  figures  in  history  as  the  rival,  in  a  contest  for  tlie  imperial  throne,  of  Nicephorus 
Botoniates.  He  was,  on  bis  marriage  with  Anna  Comnena,  invested  with  the  rank  of 
Paiiltyperscbaatos,  or  Omnium  Augusthsinius ;  but  Alexius  deeply  offended  him,  by 
afterwards  recognising  the  superior  and  simpler  dignity  of  a  Sehastos.  His  eminent 
qualities,  both  in  peace  and  war,  are  acknowledged  by  Gibbon :  and  he  has  left  us  four 
books  of  Memoirs,  detailing  the  early  part  of  his  father-in-law's  history,  and  valuable 
as  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  most  important  events  which  he  describes. 
Anna  Comnena  appears  to  have  considered  it  her  duty  to  take  up  the  task  which  her 
husband  had  not  lived  to  complete ;  and  hence  the  Alexiad — certainly,  with  all  its 
defects,  the  first  historical  work  that  has  as  yet  proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  , 

"  The  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,"  (says  Gibbon,)  "  has  been  «lelineated  by  the  pen 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  tender  regard  for  his  person,  and  a  laudable 
zeal  to  perpetuate  his  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  suspicion  of  her  readers,  the 
Princess  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her  personal  knowledge,  she  had  searched  the 
discourses  and  writings  of  the  most  respectable  veterans  ;  and  that  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  forgotten  by,  and  forgetful  of  the  world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inac- 
cessible to  hope  and  fear :  that  truth,  the  naked  perfect  truth,  was  more  dear  than  the 
memory  of  her  parent.  Yet  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins 
our  belief,  an  elaborate  atFectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the 
vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  con- 
stellation of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain  of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our 
jealousy,  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian,  and  the  merit  of  her  hero.  We 
cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and  important  remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the 
times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius ;  and  that  every  calamity  which  can 
afilict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the 
vices  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  east,  the  victorious  Turks  had  spread,  from  Persia  to 
the  Hellespont,  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent ;  the  west  was  invaded  by  the 
adventurous  valour  of  the  Normans  ;  and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured 
forth  new  swarms,  who  had  gained  in  the  science  of  war  what  they  had  lost  in  the 
ferociousness  of  their  manners.  The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the  land  ;  and,  wliile 
the  frontiers  were  assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret 
conspiracy  and  treason. 

"  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins ;  Europe  was 
precipitated  on  Asia  ;  and  Constantinople  had  almost  been  swept  away  by  this  impetuous 
deluge.  In  the  tempest  Alexius  steered  the  Imperial  vessel  with  dexterity  and  courage. 
At  the  head  of  his  armies,  he  was  bold  in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue, 
ready  to  improve  his  advantages,  and  rising  from  his  defeats  with  inexhaustible  vigour. 
The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  reversed,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was 
created  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  their  leader.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  Latins, 
Alexius  was  patient  and  artful ;  his  discerning  eye  pervaded  the  new  system  of  an 
unknown  world. 

"  The  increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family  adorned  the  throne,  and 
secured  the  succession  ;  but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  offended  the  patricians, 
exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.  Anna  is  a  faithful 
witness  that  his  ha2)]iiness  was  destroyed  and  liis  health  broken  by  the  cares  of  a  public 
life ;  the  patience  of  Constantinople  was  fatigued  by  the  length  and  severity  of  his 
reign ;  and  before  Alexius  expired,  he  had  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  his  subjects. 
The  clergy  could  not  forgive  his  application  of  the  sacred  riches  to  the  defence  of  the 
state ;  but  they  applauded  his  theological  learning,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  orthodox 
faith,  which  he  defended  w  ith  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword.  Even  the  sincerity 
of  his  moral  and  religious  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  persons  who  had  passed  their 
lives  in  his  confidence.     In  his  last  hours,  when  he  was  pressed  by  his  wife  L-ene  to 
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alter  the  succession,  he  raised  his  head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ejaculation  on  the  vanity 
of  the  world.  The  indignant  reply  of  the  Empress  may  be  inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on 
his  tomb, — '  You  die,  as  you  have  lived — a  liypocrite.' 

"  It  was  the  wish  of  Irene  to  supplant  tlie  eldest  of  her  sons  in  favour  of  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Anna,  whose  pliilosophy  would  not  have  refused  the  weight  of  a  diadem. 
But  the  order  of  male  succession  was  asserted  by  the  friends  of  their  country  ;  the  lawful 
heir  drew  the  royal  signet  from  the  finger  of  his  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  the 
empire  obeyed  the  master  of  the  palace.  Anna  Comnena  was  stimulatixl  by  ambition 
and  revenge  to  consjiire  against  the  life  of  her  brother ;  and  when  the  design  was 
,  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her  husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that 
nature  had  mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius  with  the  soul  of  a 
woman.  After  the  discovery  of  her  treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  were  justly 
forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life  was  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  but  he 
visited  the  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed  the  rich  confiscation  on  the 
most  deserving  of  his  friends." — History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emjnve, 
chap,  xlviii. 

The  year  of  Anna's  death  is  nowhere  recorded.  She  appears  to  have  written  the 
Alexiad  in  a  convent;  and  to  have  .spent  nearly  thirty  years  in  this  retirement,  before 
her  book  was  published. 

For  accurate  particulars  of  the  public  events  touched  on  in  Robert  of  Paris,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  tlie  above  quoted  author,  chapters  xlviii.  xlix.  and  1.;  and  to  the 
first  volume  of  Mills'  History  of  the  Crusades. 

J.  G.  L. 


LoNBON,  \st  March,  1833. 


INTKOUUOTOIIY   ADDRESS. 


JEDEDIAH  CLEISHBOTHAM,  A.M. 


TO  THE  LOVINU  READER  WISHETH  HEALTH  AND  I'ROSPERITV. 


T  would  ill  become  me,  whose  name  has  been 
spread  abroad  by  tlio.9e  former  collections  bearing 
this  title  of  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  and  who 
have,  by  the  candid  voice  of  a  numerous  crowd 
of  readers,  been  taught  to  think  that  I  merit  not 
the  empty  fame  alone,  but  also  the  more  substan- 
tial rewards,  of  successful  pencraft — it  would,  I  say,  ill  become  me  to 
suffer  this  my  youngest  literary  babe,  and,  probably  at  the  same  time, 
the  last  child  of  mine  old  age,  to  pass  into  the  world  without  some  such 
modest  apology  for  its  defects,  as  it  has  been  my  custom  to  put  forth  on 
preceding  occasions  of  the  like  nature.  The  world  has  been  sufficiently 
instructed,  of  a  truth,  that  I  am  not  individually  the  person  to  whom  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  actual  inventing  or  designing  of  the  scheme  upon  which 
these  Tales,  which  men  have  found  so  pleasing,  were  originally  constructed, 
as  also  that  neither  am  I  the  actual  workman,  who,  furnished  by  a  skilful 
architect  with  an  accurate  plan,  including  elevations  and  directions  both 
general  and  particular,  has  from  thence  toiled  to  bring  forth  and  complete 
the  intended  shape  and  proportion  of  each  division  of  the  edifice.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  been  indisputably  the  man,  who,  in  placing  my  name  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking, 
have  rendered  myself  mainly  and  principally  responsible  for  its  general  success.  When 
a  ship  of  war  goetli  forth  to  battle  with  her  crew,  consisting  of  sundry  foremast-men 
and  various  officers,  such  subordinate  persons  are  not  said  to  gain  or  lose  the  vessel 
which  they  have  manned  or  attacked,  (although  each  was  natheless  sufficiently  active  in 
his  own  department ;)  but  it  is  forthwith  bruited  and  noised  abroad,  without  further 
phrase,  that  Captain  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  hath  lost  such  a  seventy-four,  or  won  that 
which,  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  thereto  pertaining,  is  taken  from  the  enemy.  In  the 
same  manner,  shame  and  sorrow  it  were,  if  I,  the  voluntary  Captain  and  founder  of 
these  adventures,  after  having  upon  three  divers  occasions  assumed  to  myself  the 
emolument  and  reputation  thereof,  should  now  withdraw  myself  from  the  risks  of  failure 
proper  to  this  fourth  and  last  out-going.  No !  I  will  rather  address  my  associates  in  this 
bottom  with  the  constant  spirit  of  Matthew  Prior's  heroine : 

'*  Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  some  summer  sea, 
But  would  forsake  the  waves,  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar?" 

As  little,  nevertheless,  would  it  become  my  years  and  station  not  to  admit  without  cavil 
certain  errors  which  may  .iustly  be  pointed  out  in  these  concluding  "Tales  of  my 
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Landlovil," — tlie  last,  and,  it  is  manifest,  never  carefully  revised  or  corrected  handiwork, 
of  Mr.  I'eter  Pattison,  now  no  more ;  the  same  wortliy  young  man  so  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  these  Introductory  Essays,  and  never  without  that  tribute  to  his  good 
sense  and  talents,  nay,  even  genius,  v^hieh  his  contributions  to  fliis  my  undertaking  fairly 
entitled  him  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  his  surviving  friend  and  patron.  Tliese  pages,  I 
have  said,  were  the  ulthmts  labor  of  mine  ingenious  assistant ;  but  I  say  not,  as  the 
great  Dr.  Pitcairn  of  his  hero — vlthims  atqiie  optitnus.  Alas !  even  the  giddiness 
attendant  on  a  journey  on  this  Manchester  rail-road  is  not  so  perilous  to  the  nerves,  as 
that  too  frequent  exercise  in  the  merry-go-round  of  the  ideal  world,  whereof  the  tendency 
to  render  the  fancy  confused,  and  the  judgment  inert,  hath  in  all  ages  bi'en  noted,  not 
only  by  the  erudite  of  the  earth,  but  even  by  many  of  the  thick-witted  Ofelli  themselves  ; 
whether  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the  fancy  movetli  in  such  exercitations,  where  the  wish 
of  the  penman  is  to  him  like  Prince  Houssain's  tapestry,  in  the  Eastern  fable,  be  the 
chief  source  of  peril — or  wliether,  without  reference  to  this  wearing  speed  of  movement, 
the  dwelling  habitually  in  those  realms  of  imagination,  be  as  little  suited  for  a  man's 
intellect,  as  to  breathe  for  any  considerable  space  "the  difficult  air  of  the  mountain  top'' 
is  to  the  physical  structure  of  his  outward  frame — this  question  belongeth  not  to  me ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  we  often  discover  in  the  works  of  the  foremost  of  this  order  of  men, 
marks  of  bewilderment  and  confusion,  such  as  do  not  so  frequently  occur  in  those  of 
persons  to  whom  nature  hath  conceded  fancy  weaker  of  wing,  or  less  ambitious  in  flight. 
It  is  affecting  to  see  the  great  Miguel  Cervantes  himself,  even  like  the  sons  of  meaner 
men,  defending  himself  against  the  critics  of  the  day,  who  assailed  him  upon  such  little 
discrepancies  and  inaccuracies  as  are  apt  to  cloud  the  progress  even  of  a  mind  like  his, 
when  the  evening  is  closing  around  it.  "  It  is  quite  a  common  thing,"  says  Don  Quixote, 
"  for  men  who  have  gained  a  very  great  reputation  by  their  writings  before  they  were 
printed,  quite  to  lose  it  afterwards,  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part." — "  The  reason  is  plain," 
answers  the  Bachelor  Carrasco  ;  "  their  faults  are  more  easily  discovered  after  the 
books  are  printed,  as  being  then  more  read,  and  more  narrowly  esamineil,  especially 
if  the  author  has  been  much  cried  up  before,  for  then  the  severity  of  the  scrutiny  is  sure 
to  be  the  greater.  Those  who  have  raised  themselves  a  name  by  their  own  ingenuitj', 
great  poets  and  celebrated  historians,  are  commonly,  if  not  always,  envied  by  a  set 
of  men  who  delight  in  censuring  the  writings  of  others,  though  they  could  never  produce 
any  of  their  own." — "That  is  no  wonder,"  quoth  Don  Quixote;  "there  are  many 
divines  that  would  make  but  very  dull  preachers,  and  yet  are  quick  enough  at  finding 
faults  and  superfluities  in  other  men's  sermons." — "  All  this  is  true,"  says  Carrasco,  "and 
therefore  I  could  wish  such  censurers  would  be  more  merciful  and  less  scrupulous,  and 
not  dwell  ungenerously  upon  small  spots  that  are  in  a  manner  but  so  many  atoms  on  the 
face  of  the  clear  sun  they  murmur  at.  If  aUqiiando  dormltat  Humerus,  let  them 
consider  how  many  nights  he  kept  himself  awake  to  bring  his  noble  works  to  light  as 
little  darkened  with  defects  as  might  be.  But,  indeed,  it  may  many  times  happen,  that 
what  is  censured  for  a  fault,  is  rather  an  ornament,  as  moles  often  add  to  the  beauty  of  a 
face.  When  all  is  said,  he  that  publishes  a  book,  runs  a  great  risk,  since  nothing  can 
be  so  unlikely  as  that  lie  sliould  have  composed  one  capable  of  securing  the  approbation 
of  every  reader." — "  Sure,"  says  Don  Quixote,  "  that  which  treats  of  me  can  have 
pleased  but  few  ?" — "  Quite  the  contrary,"  says  Carrasco  ;  "  for  as  ittfinitus  est  numei'iis 
stultorum,  so  an  infinite  number  have  admired  your  history.  Only  some  there  are  who 
have  taxed  the  author  with  want  of  memory  or  sincerity,  because  he  forgot  to  give 
an  account  who  it  was  tliat  stole  Sancho's  Dapple,  for  that  particular  is  not  mentioned 
there,  only  we  find,  by  the  story,  that  it  was  stolen  ;  and  yet,  by  and  by,  we  find  him 
riding  the  same  ass  again,  without  any  previous  light  given  us  into  the  matter.  Then 
they  say  that  the  author  foi-got  to  tell  the  reader  what  Sancho  did  with  the  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  he  found  in  the  portmanteau  in  the  Sierra  Morenn,  for  there  is  not  a  word 
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said  of  them  more  ;  and  many  people  have  a  great  mind  to  know  what  he  did  with  them, 
and  how  he  spent  them ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  material  points  in  which  the  work  is 
defective." 

How  amusingly  Sancho  is  made  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
Bachelor  Carrasco  — no  reader  can  have  forgotten  ;  but  there  remained  enough  of  similar 
lacuncB,  inadvertencies,  and  mistakes,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  those  Spanish  critics, 
who  were  too  wise  in  their  own  conceit  to  profit  by  the  good-natured  and  modest 
apology  of  this  immortal  author. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  Cervantes  had  deigned  to  use  it,  he  might  have  pleaded 
also  the  apology  of  indiiferent  health,  under  which  he  certainly  laboured  while  finishing 
tlie  second  part  of  "  Don  Quixote."  It  must  be  too  obvious  that  the  intervals  of  such  a 
malady  as  then  affected  Cervantes,  could  not  be  the  most  favourable  in  the  world  for 
revising  lighter  compositions,  and  correcting,  at  least,  those  grosser  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions which  each  author  should,  if  it  were  but  for  shame's  sake,  remove  from  his  work, 
before  bringing  it  forth  into  the  broad  light  of  day,  where  they  will  never  fail  to  be 
distinctly  seen,  nor  lack  ingenious  persons,  who  will  be  too  happy  in  discharging  the 
oiBce  of  pointing  them  out. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  explain  with  what  purpose  we  have  called  thus  fully  to 
memory  the  many  venial  errors  of  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  and  those  passages  in  which 
he  has  rather  defied  his  adversaries  than  pleaded  his  own  justification;  for  I  suppose  it 
will  be  readily  granted,  that  the  difference  is  too  wide  betwixt  that  great  wit  of  Spain 
and  ourselves,  to  permit  us  to  use  a  buckler  which  was  rendered  sufficiently  formidable 
only  by  the  strenuous  hand  in  which  it  was  placed. 

The  history  of  my  first  publications  is  sufficiently  well  known.  Nor  did  I  relinqui:sh 
the  purpose  of  concluding  these  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  which  had  been  so  remarkably 
fortunate ;  but  Death,  which  steals  upon  us  all  with  an  inaudible  foot,  cut  short  the 
ingenious  young  man  to  whose  memory  I  composed  that  inscription,  and  erected,  at  my 
own  charge,  that  monument  which  protects  his  remains,  by  the  side  of  tlie  river  Gander, 
which  he  has  contributed  so  much  to  render  immortal,  and  in  a  place  of  his  own 
selection,  not  very  distant  from  the  school  under  my  care.*  In  a  word,  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Pattison  was  removed  from  his  place. 

Nor  did  I  confine  my  care  to  his  posthumous  fiime  alone,  but  carefully  inventoried  and 
preserved  the  effects  which  he  left  behind  him,  namely,  the  contents  of  his  small 
wardrobe,  and  a  number  of  printed  books  of  somewhat  more  consequence,  together  wdth 
certain  wofully  blurred  manuscripts,  discovered  in  his  repository.  On  looking  these 
over,  I  found  them  to  contain  two  Tales  called  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  and  "  Castle 
Dangerous;"  but  was  seriously  disappointed  to  perceive  that  they  were  by  no  means  in 
that  state  of  correctness,  which  would  induce  an  experienced  person  to  pronounce  any 
writing,  in  the  technical  language  of  bookcraft,  "prepared  for  press."  There  were 
not  only  hiatus  valdc  deflendi,  but  even  grievous  inconsistencies,  and  other  mistakes, 
which  the  penman's  leisurely  revision,  had  he  been  spared  to  bestow  it,  would  doubtless 
have  cleared  away.  After  a  considerate  perusal,  I  no  question  flattered  myself  that  these 
manuscripts,  with  all  their  faults,  contained  here  and  there  passages,  which  seemed 
plainly  to  intimate  that  severe  indisposition  had  been  unable  to  extinguish  altogether  the 
brilliancy  of  that  fancy  which  the  world  had  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  in  the  creations 
of  Old  Mortality,  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  others  of  these  narratives.  But  I, 
nevertheless,  threw  the  manuscripts  into  my  drawer,  resolving  not  to  think  of  committing 
them  to  the  BaUantynian  ordeal,  until  I  could  either  obtain  the  assistance  of  some 
capable  person  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  correct  errors,  so  as  they  might  face  the  public 
with  credit,  or  perhaps  numerous  and  more  serious  avocations  might  permit  me  to 
dedicate  my  own  time  and  labour  to  that  task. 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p    !00,  of  the  present  Edition,  for  some  circumstances  attending  this  erection. 
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While  I  was  in  this  uncertainty,  1  had  a  visit  from  a  stranger,  who  was  announced  as 
a  young  gentleman  desirous  oi'  speaking  with  me  on  particular  business.  I  immediately 
augured  the  accession  of  a  new  boarder,  but  was  at  once  checked  by  observing  tliat  the 
outward  man  of  the  stranger  was,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  what  mine  host  of  the 
Sir  William  Wallace,  in  his  phraseology,  calls  seedy.  His  black  cloak  had  seen  service ; 
the  waistcoat  of  grey  plaid  bore  yet  stronger  marks  of  having  encountered  more  than 
one  campaign ;  his  third  piece  of  dress  was  an  absolute  veteran  compared  to  the  others ; 
his  shoes  were  so  loaded  with  mud  as  showed  his  journey  must  have  been  pedestrian ; 
and  a  grey  maud,  which  fluttered  around  his  wasted  limbs,  completed  such  an  equipment 
as,  since  Juvenal's  days,  has  been  the  livery  of  the  poor  scholar.  I  therefore  concluded 
that  I  beheld  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  oflice  of  usher,  and  prepared  to  listen  to  his 
proposals  with  the  dignity  becoming  my  station  ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  found 
I  had  before  me,  in  this  rusty  student,  no  less  a  man  than  Paul,  the  brother  of  Peter 
Pattison,  come  to  gather  in  his  brother's  succession,  and  possessed,  it  seemed,  with  no 
small  idea  of  the  value  of  that  part  of  it  which  consisted  in  the  productions  of  his  pen ! 

By  the  rapid  study  I  made  of  him,  this  Paul  was  a  sharp  lad,  imbued  with  some 
tincture  of  letters,  like  his  regretted  brother,  but  totally  destitute  of  those  amiable 
qualities  which  had  often  induced  me  to  say  within  myself,  that  Peter  was,  like  the 
famous  John  Gay, — 

*'  In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child." 

He  set  little  by  the  legacy  of  my  deceased  assistant's  wardrobe,  nor  did  the  books  hold 
much  greater  value  in  his  eyes :  but  he  peremptorily  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  manuscripts,  alleging,  with  obstinacy,  that  no  definite  bargain  had  been  completed 
between  his  late  brother  and  me,  and  at  length  produced  the  opinion  to  that  effect  of  a 
writer,  or  man  of  business, — a  class  of  persons  with  whom  I  have  always  chosen  to  have 
as  little  concern  as  possible. 

But  I  had  one  defence  left,  which  came  to  my  aid,  tanqunm  deus  ex  machinu.  This 
rapacious  Paul  Pattison  could  not  pretend  to  wrest  the  disputed  manuscripts  out  of  my 
possession,  unless  upon  repayment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  I  had  advanced 
from  time  to  time  to  the  deceased  Peter,  and  particularly  to  purchase  a  small  annuity  for 
his  aged  mother.  These  advances,  with  the  charges  of  the  funeral  and  other  expenses, 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  which  the  poverty-struck  student  and  his  acute  legal 
adviser  equally  foresaw  great  difficulty  in  liquidating.  The  said  Mr.  Paul  Pattison, 
therefore,  listened  to  a  suggestion,  which  I  dropped  as  if  by  accident,  that  if  he  thought 
himself  capable  of  filling  his  brother's  place  of  carrying  the  work  through  the  press,  I 
would  make  him  welcome  to  bed  and  board  within  my  mansion  while  he  was  thus 
engaged,  only  requiring  his  occasional  assistance  at  hearing  the  more  advanced  scholars. 
This  seemed  to  promise  a  close  of  our  dispute,  alike  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  the 
first  act  of  Paul  was  to  draw  on  me  for  a  round  sum,  under  pretence  that  his  wardrobe 
must  be  wholly  refitted.  To  this  I  made  no  objection,  though  it  certainly  showed  like 
vanity  to  purchase  garments  in  the  extremity  of  the  mode,  when  not  only  great  part  of 
the  defunct's  habiliments  were  very  fit  for  a  twelvemonth's  use,  but  as  I  myself  had  been, 
but  yesterday  as  it  were,  equipped  in  a  becoming  new  stand  of  black  clothes,  Mr. 
Pattison  would  have  been  welcome  to  the  use  of  such  of  my  quondam  raiment  as  he 
thought  suitable,  as  indeed  had  always  been  the  case  with  his  deceased  brother. 

The  school,  I  must  needs  say,  came  tolerably  on.  My  youngster  was  very  smart,  and 
seemed  to  be  so  active  in  his  duty  of  usher,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  he  even  overdid  his 
part  therein,  and  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  cipher  in  my  own  school. 

I  comforted  myself  with  the  belief  that  the  publication  was  advancing  as  fast  as  I  could 
desire.  On  thisi  ubject,  Paul  Pattison,  like  ancient  Pistol,  "  talked  bold  words  at  the 
bridge,"  and  thai:  not  only  at  our  house,  but  in  the  society  of  our  neighbours,  amongst 
whom,  instead  of  imitating  the  retired  and  monastic  manner  of  his  brother  deceased,  he 
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became  a  gay  visitor,  and  sucli  a  reveller,  that  in  process  of  time  be  was  observed  to 
vilipend  the  modest  fare  which  had  at  first  been  esteemed  a  banquet  by  his  hungry 
appetite,  and  thereby  highly  displeased  my  wife,  who,  with  justice,  applauds  herself  for 
the  plentiful,  cleanly,  and  healthy  victuals,  wherewith  she  maintains  her  ushers  and 
boarders. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  rather  hoped  than  entertained  a  sincere  confidence  that  all  was 
going  on  well,  and  was  in  that  unpleasant  state  of  mind  winch  precedes  the  open  breach 
between  two  associates  wlio  have  been  long  jealous  of  each  other,  but  are  as  yet  deterred 
by  a  sense  of  mutual  interest  from  coming  to  an  open  rupture. 

The  first  thing  wliicli  alarmed  me  was  a  rumour  in  the  village,  that  Paul  Pattison 
intended,  in  some  little  space,  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  the  Continent — on  account  of 
his  health,  as  was  pretended,  but,  as  the  same  report  averred,  much  more  with  the  view 
of  gratifying  the  curiosity  which  his  perusal  of  the  classics  had  impressed  upon  him,  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  I  was,  I  say,  rather  alarmed  at  this  si(surni.%  and  began  to  reflect 
that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pattison,  unless  his  loss  could  be  supplied  in  good  time,  was 
like  to  be  a  blow  to  the  establishment ;  for,  in  truth,  this  Paul  liad  a  winning  way  with 
the  boys,  especially  those  who  were  gentle-tempered ;  so  tliat  I  must  confess  my  doubts 
whether,  in  certain  respects,  I  myself  could  have  fully  supplied  his  place  in  the  scliool, 
with  all  my  authority  and  experience.  My  wife,  jealous  as  became  her  station,  of  Mr. 
Pattison's  intentions,  advised  me  to  take  the  matter  up  immediately,  and  go  to  the  bottom 
at  once  ;  and,  indeed,  I  liad  always  found  that  way  answered  best  with  my  boys. 

Mrs.  Cleishbotham  was  not  long  before  renewing  the  subject;  for,  like  most  of  the 
race  of  Xantippe,  (though  my  helpmate  is  a  well-spoken  woman,)  she  loves  to  thrust  in 
her  oar  where  she  is  not  able  to  pull  it  to  purpose.  "  You  are  a  shai'p-witted  man,  Mr. 
Cleishbotham,"  would  she  observe,  "  and  a  learned  man,  ]Mr.  Cleishbotham — and  the 
schoolmaster  of  Gandercleuch,  ilr.  Cleishbotham,  whicli  is  saying  all  in  one  word ;  but 
many  a  man  almost  as  great  as  yourself  has  lost  the  saddle  by  suffering  an  inferior  to  get 
up  behind  him  ;  and  though,  with  the  world,  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  you  have  the  name  of 
doing  every  tiling,  both  in  directing  the  school  and  in  this  new  profitable  book  line  which 
you  have  taken  up,  yet  it  begins  to  be  the  common  talk  of  Gandercleuch,  both  up  the 
water  and  down  the  water,  that  the  usher  both  writes  the  dominie's  books,  and  teaches 
the  dominie's  school.  Ay,  ay,  ask  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  and  she'll  tell  ye,  the  least 
gaitling  among  them  all  comes  to  Paul  Pattison  with  his  lesson  as  naturally  as  they 
come  to  me  for  their  four-hours,  puir  things  ;  and  never  ane  thinks  of  applying  to  you 
aboot  a  kittle  turn,  or  a  crabbed  word,  or  about  ony  thing  else,  unless  it  were  for  licet 
exire,  or  the  mending  of  an  auld  pen." 

Now,  this  address  assailed  me  on  a  summer  evening,  when  I  was  whiling  away  my 
leisure  hours  witli  the  end  of  a  cutty  pipe,  and  indulging  in  such  bland  imaginations  as 
the  Nicotian  weed  is  wont  to  produce,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  studious  persons, 
devoted  mush  sererioribus.  1  was  naturally  loth  to  leave  my  misty  sanctuary ;  and 
endeavoured  to  silence  the  clamour  of  Mrs.  Cleishbotham's  tongue,  which  has  something 
in  it  peculiarly  shrill  and  penetrating.  "  Woman,"  said  I  with  a  tone  of  domestic 
authority  befitting  the  occasion,  "  res  tuas  agas; — mind  your  washings  and  your 
wringings,  your  stuffings  and  your  physicking,  or  whatever  concerns  the  outward  person 
of  tlie  pupils,  and  leave  the  progress  of  their  education  to  my  usher,  Paul  Pattison,  and 
myself." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,"  added  the  accursed  woman,  (that  I  should  say  so !)  "  that  ye  have 
the  grace  to  name  him  foremost,  for  there  is  little  doubt,  that  he  ranks  first  of  the  xroop, 
if  ye  wad  but  hear  what  the  neiglibours  speak — or  whisper." 

"  What  do  they  whisper,  thou  sworn  sister  of  the  Eumenides  ?  "  cried  I, — the  irritating 
cestrum  of  the  woman's  objurgation  totally  counterbalancing  the  sedative  effects  both  of 
pipe  and  pot. 

Vol.  Xri.  C 
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"  Whisper?"  resumed  slie  in  lier  shrillest  note — "  why,  they  whisper  loud  enough  for 
me  at  least  to  hear  them,  that  the  schoolmaster  of  Gaudercleuch  is  turned  a  doited  auld 
woman,  and  spends  all  his  time  in  tippling  strong  drink  with  the  keeper  of  the  public- 
house,  and  leaves  school  and  bookmaking,  and  a'  the  rest  o't,  to  the  care  of  his  usher ; 
and,  also,  the  wives  in  Gandercleuch  say,  tliat  you  have  engaged  Paul  Pattison  to  write 
a  new  book,  which  is  to  beat  a'  the  lave  that  gaed  afore  it ;  and  to  show  what  a  sair  lift 
you  have  o'  the  job,  you  didna  sae  muckle  as  ken  the  name  o't — no,  nor  whether  it  was 
to  be  about  some  Heathen  Greek,  or  the  Black  Douglas." 

This  was  said  with  such  bitterness  that  it  penetrated  to  the  very  quick,  and  I  hurled 
the  poor  old  pipe,  like  one  of  Homer's  spears,  not  in  the  face  of  my  provoking  helpmate, 
though  the  temptation  was  strong,  but  into  the  river  Gander,  which,  as  is  now  well 
known  to  tourists  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  pursues  its  (juiet  meanders 
beneath  the  bank  on  which  the  school-house  is  pleasantly  situated  ;  and,  starting  up,  fixed 
on  my  head  the  cocked  hat,  (the  pride  of  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Scott's  repositoi-y,)  and 
plunging  into  the  valley  of  the  brook,  pursued  my  way  upwards,  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Cleishbotham  accompanying  me  in  my  retreat  with  something  like  the  angry  scream  of 
triumph  with  which  the  brood-goose  pursues  the  flight  of  some  unmannerly  cur  or  idle 
boy  who  has  intruded  upon  her  premises,  and  fled  before  her.  Indeed,  so  great  was 
the  influence  of  this  clamour  of  scorn  and  wrath  which  hung  upon  my  rear,  that  while 
it  rung  in  my  ears,  I  was  so  moved  that  I  instinctively  tucked  the  skirts  of  my  black 
coat  under  my  arm,  as  if  I  had  been  in  actual  danger  of  being  seized  on  by  the  grasp  of 
the  pursuing  enemy.  Nor  was  it  till  I  had  almost  reached  tiie  well-known  burial-place, 
in  which  it  was  Peter  Pattison's  hap  to  meet  the  far-famed  personage  called  Old 
]\Iortality,  that  I  made  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  composing  my  perturbed  spirits,  and 
considering  what  was  to  be  done;  for  as  yet  my  mind  was  agitated  by  a  chaos  of  passions, 
of  which  anger  was  predominant;  and  for  what  reason,  or  against  whom,  I  entertained 
such  tumultuous  displeasure,  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  determine. 

Nevertheless,  having  settled  ray  cocked  hat  with  becoming  accuracy  on  my  well- 
powdered  wig,  and  suffered  it  to  remain  uplifted  for  a  moment  to  cool  my  flushed  brow 
— having,  moreover,  re-adjusted  and  shaken  to  rights  the  skirts  of  my  black  coat,  I 
came  into  case  to  answer  to  my  own  questions,  wiiicii,  till  these  manoeuvres  had  been 
sedately  accomplished,  I  might  have  asked  myself  in  vain. 

Li  the  first  place,  therefore,  to  use  the  phrase  of  I^Ir.  Docket,  the  writer  (that  is,  the 
attorney)  of  our  village  of  Gandercleuch,  I  became  satisfied  that  my  anger  was  directed 
against  all  and  sundry,  or,  in  law  Latin,  contre  omnes  mortolcs,  and  more  particularly 
against  the  neighbourhood  of  Gandercleuch,  for  circulating  reports  to  the  prejudice  of 
my  literai-y  talents,  as  well  as  my  accomplishments  as  a  pedagogue,  and  transferring  tlie 
fame  thereof  to  mine  own  usher.  Secondly,  against  my  spouse,  Dorothea  Cleishbotham, 
for  transferring  the  said  calumnious  reports  to  my  ears  in  a  prerupt  and  unseemly  manner, 
and  without  due  respect  eitlier  to  the  language  which  she  made  use  of,  or  the  person 
to  whom  she  spoke, — treating  aifaii's  in  which  I  was  so  intimately  concerned  as  if  tlicy 
were  proper  subjects  for  jest  among  gossips  at  a  cliristening,  where  the  womankind 
claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  the  Dona  Dea  according  to  their  secret  female  rites. 

Thirdly,  I  became  clear  tliat  I  was  entitled  to  respond  to  any  whom  it  concerned  to 
enquire,  that  my  wrath  was  kindled  against  Paul  Pattison,  my  usher,  for  giving  occasion 
both  for  the  neiglibours  of  Gandercleucli  entertaining  such  opinions,  and  for  Mrs. 
Cleishbotham  disrespectfully  urging  them  to  my  face,  since  neither  circumstance  could 
have  existed,  without  he  had  put  forth  sinful  misrepresentations  of  transactions,  private 
and  confidential,  and  of  which  I  had  mj-self  entirely  refrained  from  dropping  any  the 
least  hint  to  any  third  jierson. 

Tliis  arrangement  of  my  ideas  having  contributed  to  soothe  the  stormy  atmosphere  of 
which  they  had  been  tlie  ofl>;pring,  gave  reason  a  time  to  predominate,  and  to  ask  me, 
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with  lier  calm  but  clear  voice,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  did  well  to  nourish 
so  indiscriminate  an  indignation?  In  fine,  on  closer  examination,  the  various  splenetic 
thoughts  I  had  been  indulging  against  other  parties,  began  to  be  merged  in  that 
resentment  against  my  perfldious  usher,  which,  like  the  serpent  of  INIoses,  swallowed  up 
all  subordinate  objects  of  displeasure.  To  put  myself  at  open  feud  with  the  whole  of 
m}''  neighbours,  unless  I  had  been  certain  of  some  effectual  mode  of  avenging  myself 
upon  them,  would  have  been  an  undertaking  too  weighty  for  my  means,  and  not  unlikely, 
if  rashly  grappled  withal,  to  end  in  my  ruin.  To  make  a  public  quarrel  with  my  wife, 
on  such  an  account  as  her  opinion  of  my  literary  accomplishments,  would  sound  ridiculous: 
and,  besides,  Mrs.  C.  was  sure  to  have  all  the  women  on  her  side,  wlio  would  represent 
her  as  a  wife  persecuted  by  her  husband  for  offering  him  good  advice,  and  urging  it  upon 
him  with  only  too  enthusiastic  sincerity. 

There  remained  Paul  Pattison,  undovibtedly,  the  most  natural  and  proper  object  of  my 
indignation,  since  I  might  be  said  to  have  him  in  my  own  power,  and  might  punish  him 
by  dismissal,  at  my  pleasure.  Yet  even  vindictive  proceedings  against  the  said  Paul, 
however  easy  to  be  enforced,  might  be  productive  of  serious  consequences  to  my  own 
purse;  and  I  began  to  reflect,  with  anxiety,  that  in  this  world  it  is  not  often  that  the 
gratification  of  our  angry  passions  lies  in  the  same  road  with  the  advancement  of  our 
interest,  and  that  the  wise  man,  the  vere  sapiens,  seldom  hesitates  which  of  these  two  he 
ought  to  prefer. 

I  recollected  also  that  I  was  quite  uncertain  how  far  the  present  usher  had  really  been 
guilty  of  the  foul  acts  of  assumption  charged  against  him. 

In  a  word,  I  began  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  no  light  matter,  at  once,  and  without 
maturer  perpending  of  sundry  collateral  punctmncula,  to  break  up  a  joint-stock  adven- 
ture, or  society,  as  civilians  term  it,  which,  if  profitable  to  him,  had  at  least  promised  to 
be  no  less  so  to  me,  established  in  years  and  learning  and  reputation  so  much  his  superior. 
Moved  by  which,  and  other  the  like  considerations,  I  resolved  to  proceed  with  becoming 
caution  on  the  occasion,  and  not,  by  stating  my  causes  of  complaint  too  hastily  in  the 
outset,  exasperate  into  a  positive  breach  what  might  only  prove  some  small  mis- 
understanding, easily  explained  or  apologized  for,  and  which,  like  a  leak  in  a  new  vessel, 
being  once  discovered  and  carefully  stopped,  renders  the  vessel  but  more  sea-worthy 
than  it  was  before. 

About  the  time  that  I  had  adopted  this  healing  resolution,  I  reached  the  spot  where  the 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  a  steep  hill  seems  to  terminate  the  valley,  or  at  least  divides 
it  into  two  dells,  each  serving  as  a  cradle  to  its  own  mountain-stream,  the  Gruff  quack, 
namely,  and  the  shallower,  but  more  noisy,  Gusedub,  on  the  left  hand,  which,  at  their 
union,  form  the  Gander,  properly  so  called.  Each  of  these  little  valleys  has  a  walk 
winding  up  to  its  recesses,  rendered  more  easy  by  the  labours  of  the  poor  during  the  late 
hard  season,  and  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Pattison's  path,  while  the  other  had 
been  kindly  consecrated  to  my  own  memory,  by  the  title  of  the  Dominie's  Daidling-bit. 
Here  I  made  certain  to  meet  my  associate,  Paul  Pattison,  for  by  one  or  other  of  these 
roads  he  was  wont  to  return  to  my  house  of  an  evening,  after  his  lengthened  rambles. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  I  espied  him  descending  the  Gusedub  by  that  tortuous  path, 
marking  so  strongly  the  character  of  a  Scottish  glen.  He  was  easily  distinguished, 
indeed,  at  some  distance,  by  his  jaunty  swagger,  in  which  he  presented  to  you  the  flat  of 
his  leg,  like  the  manly  knave  of  clubs,  apparently  with  the  most  perfect  contentment, 
not  only  with  his  leg  and  boot,  but  with  every  part  of  his  outward  man,  and  the  whole 
fashion  of  his  garments,  and,  one  would  almost  have  thought,  the  contents  of  his  pockets. 

In  this,  his  wonted  guise,  he  approached  me,  where  I  was  seated  near  the  meeting  of 
the  waters,  and  I  could  not  but  discern,  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  pass  me  without 
any  prolonged  or  formal  greeting.  But  as  that  would  not  have  been  decent,  considering 
the  terms  on  which  we  stood,  he  seemed  to  adopt,  on  reflection,  a  course  directly  opposite; 

c  2 
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bustled  up  to  me  with  au  uir  of  alacrity,  and,  I  may  add,  impudence;  and  hastened  at 
once  into  the  middle  of  the  important  affairs  which  it  had  been  my  purpose  to  bring 
under  discussion  in  a  manner  more  becoming  tlieir  gravity.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Cleishbotliam,"  said  he,  witli  an  inimitable  mixture  of  confusion  and  effrontery; 
"  the  most  wonderful  news  which  has  been  heard  in  the  literary  world  in  my  time — all 
Grandercleuch  rings  witli  it — they  positively  speak  of  nothing  else,  from  Miss  Buskbody's 
youngest  apprentice  to  tlie  minister  himself,  and  ask  each  other  in  amazement,  whether 
the  tidings  are  true  or  false — to  be  sure  they  are  of  an  astounding  complexion,  especially 
to  you  and  me." 

"Mr.  Pattison,"  said  I,  "  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  your  meaning.  Dai-iis  stun, 
non  CEdipus — I  am  Jedediah  Cleishbotliam,  Schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Gandercleuch; 
no  conjuror,  and  neitlier  reader  of  riddles,  nor  expounder  of  enigmata." 

"  Well,"  replied  Paul  Pattison,  "  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbotliam,  Schoolmaster  of  the 
parish  of  Gandercleuch,  and  so  forth,  all  I  have  to  inform  you  is,  that  our  hopeful  scheme 
is  entirely  blown  up.  The  tales,  on  publishing  which  we  reckoned  with  so  much 
confidence,  have  already  been  printed;  they  are  abroad,  over  all  America,  and  the  British 
papers  are  clamorous." 

I  received  this  news  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  I  should  have  accepted  a 
blow  addressed  to  my  stomach  by  a  modern  gladiator,  with  the  full  energy  of  his  fist. 
"  If  this  be  correct  information,  Mr.  Pattison,"  said  I,  "  I  must  of  necessity  suspect  you 
to  be  the  person  who  have  supplied  the  foreign  press  with  the  copy  which  the  printers 
have  thus  made  an  unscrupulous  use  of,  without  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  undeniable 
proprietors  of  the  manuscripts;  and  I  request  to  know  whether  this  American  production 
embraces  the  alterations  which  you  as  well  as  I  judged  necessary,  before  the  work  could 
be  fitted  to  meet  the  public  eye?"  To  this  my  gentleman  saw  it  necessary  to  make  a  direct 
answer,  for  my  manner  was  impressive,  and  my  tone  decisive.  His  native  audacity 
enabled  him,  however,  to  keep  his  ground,  and  he  answered  with  firmness — 

"  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  in  the  first  place,  these  manuscripts,  over  which  you  claim  a  very 
doubtful  right,  were  never  given  to  any  one  by  me,  and  must  have  been  sent  to  America 
either  by  yourself,  or  by  some  one  of  the  various  gentlemen  to  whom,  I  am  well  aware, 
you  have  afforded  opportunities  of  perusing  mj'  brother's  MS.  remains." 

"  Mr.  Pattison,"  I  replied,  "  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  it  never  could  be  iny  intention, 
either  by  my  own  hands,  or  through  those  of  another,  to  remit  these  manuscripts  to  the 
press,  until,  by  the  alterations  which  I  meditated,  and  which  you  yourself  engaged  to 
make,  they  were  rendered  fit  for  public  perusal." 

Mr.  Pattison  answered  me  with  much  heat: — "  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that 
if  I  accepted  your  paltry  ofter,  it  was  with  less  regard  to  its  amount,  than  to  the  honour 
and  literary  ftime  of  my  late  brother.  I  foresaw  that  if  I  declined  it,  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  throw  the  task  into  incapable  hands,  or,  perhaps,  have  taken  it  upon  yourself, 
the  most  unfit  of  all  men  to  tamper  with  the  works  of  departed  genius,  and  that,  God 
willing,  I  was  determined  to  prevent — but  the  justice  of  Heaven  has  taken  the  matter 
into  its  own  hands.  Peter  Pattison's  last  labours  shall  now  go  down  to  posterity 
unscathed  by  the  scalping-knife  of  alteration,  in  the  hands  of  a  false  friend — shame  on 
the  thought  that  the  unnatural  weapon  could  ever  be  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  brother!" 

I  heard  this  speech  not  without  a  species  of  vertigo  or  dizziness  in  my  head,  which 
would  probably  have  struck  me  lifeless  at  his  feet,  had  not  a  thought  like  that  of  tlie 
old  ballad — 

"  Earl  Percy  sees  my  fall," 

called  to  my  recollection,  that  I  should  only  afford  an  additional  triumph  by  giving  way 
to  my  feelings  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Paul  Pattison,  who,  I  could  not  doubt,  must  be 
more  or  less  directly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Transatlantic  publication,  and  had  in  one  way 
or  another  found  his  own  interest  in  that  nefarious  transaction. 
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To  get  quit  of  his  odious  presence  I  bid  liira  an  unceremonious  good-night,  and 
marched  down  the  glen  with  the  air  not  of  one  who  has  parted  with  a  friend,  but  who 
ratlier  has  shalien  off  an  intrusive  companion.  On  the  road  I  pondered  the  whole  matter 
over  with  an  anxiety  wliich  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  tend  to  relieve  me.  Had 
I  felt  adequate  to  tlie  exertion,  I  might,  of  course,  have  supplanted  this  spurious  edition 
(of  which  the  literary  gazettes  are  already  doling  out  copious  specimens)  by  introducing 
into  a  copy,  to  be  instantly  published  at  Edinburgh,  adequate  correction  of  the  various 
inconsistencies  and  imperfections  which  have  already  been  alluded  to.  I  remember  the 
easy  victory  of  the  real  second  part  of  these  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord"  over  the 
performance  sent  forth  by  an  interloper  under  the  same  title  ;  and  why  should  not  the 
same  triumph  be  repeated  now?  Tliere  would,  in  short,  have  been  a  pride  of  talent  in 
this  manner  of  avenging  myself,  which  would  have  been  justifiable  in  the  case  of  an 
injured  man  ;  but  the  state  of  my  health  lias  for  some  time  been  such  as  to  render  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  in  every  way  imprudent. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  last  "  Remains"  of  Peter  Pattison  must  even  be 
accepted,  as  they  were  left  in  his  desk  ;  and  I  humbly  retire  in  the  hope  that,  such  as 
they  are,  they  may  receive  the  indulgence  of  those  who  have  ever  been  but  too  merciful 
to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  and  in  aU  respects  to  the  courteous  reader's  obliged 
servant,  J-  C. 

Ganbebcleugh,  15th  Oct.  1831. 
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Leontiits. That  power  that  kindly  spreads 

The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers. 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  shade, 
Ueheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigj-  foretold  our  fate. 

Dfmrtriiis.     A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it : 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  villany,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders, 
^Vluch  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  ? 

Irene,  Act  I. 


'.  HE  close  observers  of  vegetable  nature  have  remarked,  that  whcu  a  new  graft 
is  taken  from  an  aged  tree,  it  possesses  indeed  in  exterior  form  the  appearance 
''z^  of  a  youthful  shoot,  but  has  in  fact  attained  to  the  same  state  of  maturity,  or 
*^  even  decay,  which  has  been  reached  by  the  parent  stem.  Hence,  it  is  said, 
ari.ses  the  general  decline  and  death  that  about  the  same  season  is  often  observed  to 
spread  itself  through  individual  trees  of  some  particular  species,  all  of  wliicli,  deriving 
their  vital  powers  from  the  parent  stock,  are  therefore  incapable  of  protracting  their 
existence  longer  than  it  does. 

In  the  same  manner,  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  transplant 
large  cities,  states,  and  cominiinitius,  by  one  great  and  sudden  exertion,  cx])ectiiig  to 
secure  to  the  new  capital  the  wealth,  the  dignity,  the  niagniliceiit  decorations  and 
unlimited  extent  of  the  ancient  city,  which  they  desire  to  renovate ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  hope  to  begin  a  new  succession  of  ages  from  the  date  of  the  new  structure, 
to  last,  they  imagine,  as  long,  and  with  as  much  fame,  as  its  predecessor,  which  the 
founder  hopes  his  new  metropolis  may  replace  in  all  its  youthful  glories.  But  nature 
has  her  laws,  which  seem  to  apply  to  the  social,  as  well  as  tiie  vegetable  system.  It 
appears  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  what  is  to  last  long  should  be  slowly  matured  and 
gradually  improved,  while  every  sudden  effort,  however  gigantic,  to  bring  about  the 
speedy  execution  of  a  plan  calculated  to  endure  for  ages,  is  doomed  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  premature  decay  from  its  very  commencement.  Thus,  in  a  beautiful  Oriental  tale,  a 
dervise  explains  to  the  sultan  how  he  had  reared  the  magnificent  frees  among  wliicli 
they  walked,  by  nursing  their  shoots  from  the  seed  ;  and  the  prince's  pride  is  damped 
when  he  reflects,  that  those  plantations,  so  simply  raised,  were  gathering  new  vigour 
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from  each  returning  sun,  while  his  own  exhausted  cedars,  which  had  been  transplanted 
by  one  violent  effort,  were  drooping  their  majestic  heads  in  the  Valley  of  Orez.* 

It  has  been  allowed,  I  believe,  by  all  men  of  taste,  many  of  whom  have  been  late 
visitants  of  Constantinople,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  survey  the  whole  globe  with  a  view 
to  fixing  a  seat  of  universal  empire,  all  who  are  capable  of  making  such  a  choice,  would 
give  then-  preference  to  the  city  of  Constantine,  as  including  the  great  recommendations 
of  beauty,  wealth,  security,  and  eminence.  Yet  with  all  tliese  advantages  of  situation 
and  climate,  and  with  all  the  architectural  splendour  of  its  churches  and  halls,  its 
quarries  of  marble,  and  its  treasure-houses  of  gold,  the  imperial  founder  must  himself 
have  learned,  that  although  he  could  employ  all  these  rich  materials  iu  obedience  to  his 
own  wish,  it  was  the  mind  of  man  itself,  those  intellectual  faculties  refined  by  the  ancients 
to  the  highest  degree,  which  had  produced  the  specimens  of  talent  at  which  men  paused 
and  wondered,  whether  as  subjects  of  art  or  of  moral  labour.  The  power  of  the 
Emperor  might  indeed  strip  other  cities  of  their  statues  and  their  shrines,  in  order  to 
decorate  that  which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  his  new  capital ;  but  the  men  who  had 
performed  great  actions,  and  those,  almost  equally  esteemed,  by  whom  such  deeds  were 
celebrated,  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  music,  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  nation, 
though  still  the  most  civilised  in  the  world,  had  passed  beyond  that  period  of  society, 
when  the  desire  of  fair  fame  is  of  itself  the  sole  or  chief  motive  for  the  labour  of  the 
historian  or  the  poet,  the  painter  or  the  statuary.  The  slavish  and  despotic  constitution 
introduced  into  the  empire,  had  long  since  entirely  destroyed  that  public  spirit  which 
animated  the  free  history  of  Rome,  leaving  nothing  but  feeble  recollections,  which 
produced  no  emulation. 

To  speak  as  of  an  animated  substance,  if  Constantine  could  have  regenerated  his  new 
metropolis,  by  transfusing  into  it  the  vital  and  vivifying  principles  of  old  Rome, — that 
brilliant  spark  no  longer  remained  for  Constantinople  to  borrow,  or  for  Rome  to  lend. 

In  one  most  important  circumstance,  the  state  of  the  capital  of  Constantine  had  been 
totally  changed,  and  unspeakably  to  its  advantage.  The  world  was  now  Christian,  and, 
with  the  Pagan  code,  had  got  rid  of  its  load  of  disgraceful  superstition.  Nor  is  there 
the  least  doubt,  that  the  better  faith  produced  its  natural  and  desirable  fruits  in  society, 
in  gradually  ameliorating  the  hearts,  and  taming  the  passions,  of  the  people.  But  while 
many  of  the  converts  were  turning  meekly  towards  their  new  creed,  some,  in  the 
arrogance  of  their  understanding,  were  limiting  the  Scriptures  by  their  own  devices, 
and  others  failed  not  to  make  religious  character  or  spiritual  rank  the  means  of  rising  to 
temporal  power.  Thus  it  happened  at  this  critical  period,  that  the  effects  of  this  great 
change  iu  the  religion  of  the  country,  although  producing  an  immediate  harvest,  as  well 
as  sowing  much  good  seed  which  was  to  grow  hereafter,  did  not,  in  the  fourth  centur}', 
flourish  so  as  to  shed  at  once  that  predominating  influence  which  its  principles  might 
have  taught  men  to  expect. 

Even  the  borrowed  splendour,  in  which  Constantine  decked  his  city,  bore  in  it 
something  which  seemed  to  mark  premature  decay.  The  imperial  founder,  in  seizing 
upon  the  ancient  statues,  pictures,  obelisks,  and  works  of  art,  acknowledged  his  own 
incapacity  to  supply  their  place  with  the  productions  of  later  genius ;  and  when  the 
world,  and  particularly  Rome,  was  plundered  to  adorn  Constantinople,  the  Emperor, 
under  whom  the  work  was  carried  on,  might  be  compared  to  a  prodigal  youth,  who  strips 
an  aged  parent  of  her  youthful  ornaments,  in  order  to  decorate  a  flaunting  paramour,  on 
whose  brow  all  must  consider  them  as  misplaced. 

Constantinople,  therefore,  when  in  324  it  first  arose  in  imperial  majesty  out  of  the 
humble  Byzantium,  showed,  even  in  its  birth,  and  amid  its  adventitious  splendour,  as 
we  have  already  said,  some  intimations  of  tliat  speedy  decay  to  which  the  whole  civilised 

*  TiJe  of  Mirglip  the  Persiau,  in  the    Tales  of  the  Genii. 
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world,  then  limited  within  the  Roman  empire,  was  internally  and  imperceptibly  tending. 
Nor  was  it  many  ages  ere  these  prognostications  of  declension  were  fully  verified. 

In  the  year  1080,  Alexius  Comnenus  *  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Empire ;  that  18, 
he  was  declared  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  its  precincts  and  dependencies ;  nor,  if  he 
was  disposed  to  lead  a  life  of  relaxation,  would  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Scythians 
or  the  Hungarians  frequently  disturb  the  imperial  slumbers,  if  limited  to  his  own  capital. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  safety  did  not  extend  much  farther ;  for  it  is  said  that  the 
Empress  Pulcheria  had  built  a  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  remote  as  possible  from 
the  gate  of  the  city,  to  save  her  devotions  from  the  risk  of  being  interrupted  by  the 
hostile  yell  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  reigning  Emperor  had  constructed  a  palace  near 
the  same  spot,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Alexius  Comnenus  was  in  the  condition  of  a  monarch  who  rather  derives  consequence 
from  the  wealth  and  importance  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  great  extent  of  their 
original  dominions,  than  from  what  remnants  of  fortune  had  descended  to  the  present 
generation.  This  Emperor,  except  nominally,  no  more  ruled  over  his  dismembered 
provinces,  than  a  half-dead  horse  can  exercise  power  over  those  limbs,  on  which  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  vulture  have  already  begun  to  settle  and  select  their  prej'. 

In  different  parts  of  his  territory,  different  enemies  arose,  who  waged  successful  or 
dubious  war  against  the  Emperor ;  and,  of  the  numerous  nations  with  whom  he  was 
eno'ao'ed  in  hostilities,  whether  the  Franks  from  the  west,  the  Turks  advancing  from  the 
east,  the  Cumans  and  Scythians  pouring  their  barbarous  numbers  and  unceasing  storm 
of  arrows  from  the  north,  and  the  Saracens,  or  the  tribes  into  which  they  were  divided, 
pressing  from  the  south,  there  was  not  one  for  whom  the  Grecian  empire  did  not  spread 
a  tempting  repast.  Each  of  these  various  enemies  had  their  own  particular  habits 
of  war,  and  a  way  of  manoeuvring  in  battle  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  thi-  Honian,  as 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  Greek  empire  was  still  called,  was  by  far  the  weakest, 
the  most  ignorant,  and  most  timid,  who  could  be  dragged  into  the  field  ;  and  the  Emperor 
was  happy  in  his  own  good  luck,  when  he  found  it  possible  to  conduct  a  defensive  war 
on  a  counterbalancing  principle,  making  use  of  the  Sc3'thian  to  repel  the  Turk,  or  of 
both  these  savage  people  to  drive  back  the  fiery-footed  Frank,  whom  Peter  the  Hermit 
had,  in  the  time  of  Alexius,  waked  to  double  fury,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
crusades. 

If,  therefore,  Alexius  Comnenus  was,  during  his  anxious  seat  upon  the  throne  of  the 
East,  reduced  to  use  a  base  and  truckling  course  of  policy — if  he  was  sometimes  reluctant 
to  fight  when  he  had  a  conscious  doubt  of  the  valour  of  his  troops — if  he  commonly 
employed  cunning  and  dissimulation  instead  of  wisdom,  and  perfidy  instead  of  courage — 
his  expedients  were  the  disgrace  of  the  age,  rather  than  his  own. 

Again,  the  Emperor  Alexius  may  be  blamed  for  affecting  a  degree  of  state  which  was 
closely  allied  to  imbecility.  He  was  proud  of  assuming  in  his  own  person,  and  of 
bestowing  upon  others,  the  painted  show  of  various  orders  of  nobility,  even  now,  when 
the  rank  within  the  prince's  gift  was  become  an  additional  reason  for  the  free  barbarian 
despising  the  imperial  noble.  That  the  Greek  court  was  encumbered  with  unmeaning 
ceremonies,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  that  veneration  which  ought  to 
have  been  called  forth  by  real  worth,  and  the  presence  of  actual  power,  was  not  the 
particular  fault  of  that  prince,  but  belonged  to  the  system  of  the  government  of 
Constantinople  for  ages.  Indeed,  in  its  trumpery  etiquette,  which  provided  rules  for  the 
most  trivial  points  of  a  man's  behaviour  during  the  day,  the  Greek  empire  resembled  no 
existing  power  in  its  minute  follies,  except  that  of  Pekin ;  both,  doubtless,  being 
influenced  bv  the  same  vain  wish,  to  add  seriousness  and  an  appearance  of  importance 
to  objects,  which,  from  their  trivial  nature,  could  admit  no  such  distinction. 

Yet  thus  far  we  must  justify  Alexius,  that  humble  as  were  the  expedients  he  had 

*  See  Gibbon,  Chap,  xlviii,  for  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  house  of  the  Comneni. 
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recourse  to,  they  were  more  useful  to  his  empire  tlum  the  measures  of  a  more  proud  and 
high-spirited  prince  might  have  proved  in  the  same  circumstances.  He  was  no  champion 
to  break  a  lance  against  the  breast-plate  of  his  Prankish  rival,  the  famous  Bohemond  of 
Antioch,*  but  there  were  many  occasions  on  which  he  hazarded  his  life  freely ;  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  from  a  minute  perusal  of  his  achievements,  the  Emperor  of  Greece 
was  never  so  dangerous  "  under  shield,"  as  when  any  foeman  desired  to  stop  him  while 
retreating  from  a  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  worsted. 

But,  besides  that  he  did  not  hesitate,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  at  least 
occasionallj',  to  commit  his  person  to  the  perils  of  close  combat,  Alexius  also  possessed 
such  knowledge  of  a  general's  profession,  as  is  required  in  our  modern  days.  He  knew 
how  to  occupy  military  positions  to  the  best  advantage,  and  often  covered  defeats,  or 
improved  dubious  conflicts,  in  a  manner  highly  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
deemed  that  the  work  of  war  was  done  only  on  the  field  of  battle. 

If  Alexius  Comnenus  thus  understood  the  evolutions  of  war,  he  was  still  better  skilled 
in  those  of  politics,  where,  soaring  for  above  the  express  purpose  of  his  immediate 
negotiation,  the  Emperor  was  sure  to  gain  some  important  and  permanent  advantage  ; 
though  very  often  he  was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  unblushing  fickleness,  or  avowed 
treachery  of  the  barbarians,  as  the  Greeks  generally  tei-med  all  other  nations,  and 
particularly  those  tribes,  (they  can  hardly  be  termed  states,)  by  which  their  own  empire 
was  surrounded. 

We  may  conclude  our  brief  character  of  Comnenus,  by  saying,  that,  had  he  not  been 
called  on  to  fill  the  station  of  a  monarch  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  himself 
dreaded,  as  one  who  was  exposed  to  all  manner  of  conspiracies,  both  in  and  out  of  his 
own  family,  he  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  regarded  as  an  honest  and  humane 
prince.  Certainly  he  showed  himself  a  good-natured  man,  and  dealt  less  in  cutting  off 
heads  and  extinguishing  eyes,  than  had  been  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  who 
generally  took  this  method  of  shortening  the  ambitious  views  of  competitors. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Alexius  had  his  full  share  of  the  superstition  of  the 
age,  which  he  covered  with  a  species  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  even  said,  that  his  wife,  Irene, 
who  of  course  was  best  acquainted  with  the  real  character  of  the  Emperor,  taxed  her 
dying  husband  with  practising,  in  his  last  moments,  the  dissimulation  which  had  been 
his  companion  during  life.f  He  took  also  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  respecting  the 
Church,  where  heresy,  which  the  Emperor  held,  or  affected  to  hold,  in  great  horror, 
appeared  to  him  to  lurk.  Nor  do  we  discover  in  his  treatment  of  the  Maniehreans, 
or  Paulicians,  that  pity  for  their  speculative  errors,  which  modern  times  might  tliink  had 
been  well  purchased  by  the  extent  of  the  temporal  services  of  these  unfortunate  sectaries. 
Alexius  knew  no  indulgence  for  those  who  misinterpreted  the  mysteries  of  the  Church, 
or  of  its  doctrines ;  and  the  duty  of  defending  religion  against  schismatics  was,  in  his 
opinion,  as  peremptorily  demanded  from  him,  as  that  of  protecting  the  empire  against 
the  numbei-less  tribes  of  barbarians  who  were  encroaching  on  its  boundaries  on  every  side. 

Such  a  mixture  of  sense  and  weakness,  of  meanness  and  dignity,  of  prudent  discretion 
and  poverty  of  spirit,  which  last,  in  the  European  mode  of  viewing  things,  approached  to 
cowardice,  formed  the  leading  traits  of  the  character  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  at  a  period 
when  the  fate  of  Greece,  and  all  that  was  left  in  that  country  of  art  and  civilisation,  was 
trembling  in  the  balance,  and  likely  to  be  saved  or  lost,  according  to  the  abilities  of  the 
Emperor  for  playing  the  very  difficult  game  which  was  put  into  bis  hands. 

These  few  leading  circumstances  will  recall,  to  any  one  who  is  tolerably  well  read  in 
history,  the  peculiarities  of  the  period  at  wliich  we  have  found  a  resting-place  for  the 
foundation  of  our  story. 

*  Bohemond,  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  was,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  crusade  began.  Count  of  Tarentum.  Though  far  advanced  in  life,  he  eagerly  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Latins,  and 
became  Prince  of  Antioch.  For  details  of  his  adventures,  death,  and  extraordinary  character,  see  Gibbon,  chap,  lix.,  and 
Mills'  History  of  the  Crusades,  vol.  i. 

t  See  Gibbon,  chap.  Ivi. 


Othiis.- 


-Tliis  superb  successor 


Of  the  earth's  mistress,  as  thou  vainly  speakest, 
Stands  inidst  these  ages  as,  on  the  wide  ocean, 
The  last  spared  fragment  of  a  spacious  land, 
That  in  some  grand  and  awful  n^inistration 
Of  mighty  nature  has  engulfed  been. 
Doth  lift  aloft  its  dark  and  rocky  cliJls 
O'er  the  wild  waste  around,  and  sadly  frowns 
In  lonely  majesty. 

CoNSTANTlNE  Paleologus,  Scene  T. 


I^^^S^^UR  scene  in  the  capital  of  tlie  Eastern  Empire  opens  at  wliat  is  termed  the 
T*;^/  U^i  Golden  Gate  of  Constantinople;  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  this 
f])lendid  epithet  is  not  so  liglitly  bestowed  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
inflati  d  language  of  the  Greeks,  which  throws  such  an  appearance  of 
exaggeration  about  them,  their  buildings,  and  monuments. 

The  massive,  and  seemingly  impregnable  walls  with  which  Constantine  surrounded 
the  city,  were  greatly  improved  and  added  to  by  Theodosius,  called  tlie  Great.  A 
triumphal  arch,  decorated  with  the  architecture  of  a  better,  though  already  a  degenerate 
age,  and  serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  useful  entrance,  introduced  the  stranger  into  the 
city.  On  the  top,  a  statue  of  bronze  represented  Victory,  the  goddess  who  had  inclined 
the  scales  of  battle  in  favour  of  Theodosius  ;  and,  as  the  artist  determined  to  be  wealthy 
if  he  could  not  be  tasteful,  the  gilded  ornaments  with  which  the  inscriptions  were  set  of}', 
readily  led  to  the  popular  name  of  the  gate.  Figures  carved  in  a  distant  and  happier 
period  of  the  art,  glanced  from  the  walls,  without  assorting  happily  with  the  taste  in 
which  these  were  built.  The  more  modern  ornaments  of  the  Golden  Gate  bore,  at  the 
period  of  our  story,  an  aspect  very  diifereut  from  those  indicating  the  "  contjuest  brought 
back  to  the  city,"  and  the  "eternal  peace"  which  tlie  flattering  inscriptions  recorded  as 
having  been  extorted  by  the  sword  of  Theodosius.     Four  or  live  militai-y  engines,  for 
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throwing  darts  of  the  largest  size,  were  placed  upon  tlie  summit  of  the  arch  ;  and  what 
had  been  originally  designed  as  a  specimen  of  architectural  embellishment,  was  now 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  defence. 

It  was  the  hour  of  evening,  and  the  cool  and  refreshing  breeze  from  the  sea  inclined 
each  passenger,  whose  business  was  not  of  a  very  urgent  description,  to  loiter  on  his 
way,  and  cast  a  glance  at  tlie  romantic  gateway,  and  tlie  various  interesting  objects  of 
nature  and  art,  which  the  city  of  Constantinople  presented,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  as 
to  strangers.  * 

One  individual,  however,  seemed  to  indulge  more  wonder  and  curiosity  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  native  of  the  city,  and  looked  upon  the  rarities  around  with 
a  quick  and  startled  eye,  that  marked  an  imagination  awakened  by  sights  that  were  new 
and  strange.  The  appearance  of  this  person  bespoke  a  foreigner  of  military  habits,  who 
seemed,  from  his  complexion,  to  have  his  birthplace  far  from  the  Grecian  metropolis, 
whatever  chance  had  at  present  brought  him  to  the  Golden  Gate,  or  whatever  place  he 
filled  in  the  Emperor's  service. 

This  young  man  was  about  two-and-twenty  years  old,  remarkably  finely-formed  and 
athletic — qualities  well  understood  by  the  citizens  of  Constantinople,  whose  habits  of 
frequenting  the  public  games  had  taught  them  at  least  an  acquaintance  with  the  human 
person,  and  where,  in  the  select  of  their  own  countrymen,  they  saw  the  handsomest 
specimens  of  the  human  race. 

These  were,  however,  not  generally  so  tall  as  the  stranger  at  the  Golden  Gate,  while 
his  piercing  blue  eyes,  and  the  fair  hair  which  descended  from  under  a  light  helmet  gaily 
ornamented  with  silver,  bearing  on  its  summit  a  crest  resembling  a  dragon  in  the  act  of 
expanding  its  terrible  jaws,  intimated  a  northern  descent,  to  which  the  extreme  purity 
of  his  complexion  also  bore  witness.  His  beauty,  however,  though  he  was  eminently 
distinguished  both  in  features  and  in  person,  was  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  elFeniinacy. 
From  this  it  was  rescued,  both  by  his  strength,  and  by  the  air  of  confidence  and  self- 
possession  with  which  the  youth  seemed  to  regard  the  wonders  around  him,  not  indicating 
tlie  stupid  and  helpless  gaze  of  a  mind  equally  inexperienced,  and  incapable  of  receiving 
instruction,  but  expressing  the  bold  intellect  which  at  once  understands  the  greater  part 
of  the  information  which  it  receives,  and  commands  the  spirit  to  toil  in  search  of  the 
meaning  of  that  which  it  has  not  comprehended,  or  may  fear  it  has  misinterpreted. 
This  look  of  awakened  attention  and  intelligence  gave  interest  to  the  young  barbarian ; 
and  while  the  bystanders  were  amazed  that  a  savage  from  some  unknown  or  remote 
corner  of  the  universe  should  possess  a  noble  countenance  bespeaking  a  mind  so  elevated, 
they  respected  him  for  the  composure  with  which  he  witnessed  so  many  things,  the 
fashion,  the  splendour,  nay,  the  very  use  of  which,  must  have  been  recently  new  to 
him. 

The  young  man's  personal  equipments  exhibited  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour  and 
eifeminacy,  and  enabled  the  experienced  spectators  to  ascertain  his  nation,  and  the 
capacity  in  which  he  served.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fanciful  and  crested 
helmet,  which  was  a  distinction  of  the  foreigner,  to  which  the  reader  must  add  in  his 
imagination  a  small  cuirass,  or  breastplate  of  silver,  so  sparingly  fashioned  as  obviously 
to  afford  little  security  to  the  broad  chest,  on  which  it  rather  hung  like  an  ornament  than 

•  The  impression  which  the  imperial  city  was  calculated  to  make  on  such  visitors  as  the  Crusaders  of  the  West,  is  given 
hy  the  ancient  French  chronicler  Villehardouin,  who  was  present  at  the  capture  of  a.d.  1^03.  "  When  we  had  come," 
he  says,  "  within  three  leagues,  to  a  certain  Abhey,  then  we  could  j)lainly  survey  Constantinople.  There  the  ships  and 
the  galleys  came  to  anchor ;  and  much  did  they  who  had  never  been  in  that  quarter  before,  gaze  upon  the  city.  That 
such  a  city  could  be  in  the  world  they  had  never  conceived,  and  they  were  never  weary  of  staring  at  the  high  walls  and 
towers  with  which  it  was  entirely  encompassed,  the  rich  palaces  and  lofty  churches,  of  which  there  were  so  many  that 
no  one  could  have  believed  it,  if  he  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes  that  city,  the  Queen  of  all  cities.  And  know  that  there  was 
not  so  bold  a  heart  there,  that  it  did  not  feel  some  teiTor  at  the  strength  of  Constantinople." — Chap.  GG. 

Again, — "  And  now  many  of  tliose  of  the  host  went  to  see  Constantinople  within,  and  the  rich  palaces  and  stately  churches, 
of  which  it  possesses  so  many,  and  the  riches  of  the  place,  which  are  such  as  no  other  city  ever  equalled.  I  need  not  speak 
of  the  sanctuaries,  which  are  as  many  as  are  in  all  the  world  beside." — Chap.  100. 
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covered  as  a  buckler ;  nor,  if  a  well-thrown  dart,  or  strongly-sliod  arrow,  should  alight 
full  on  this  rich  piece  of  armour,  was  there  much  hope  that  it  could  protect  the  bosom 
which  it  partially  shielded. 

From  betwixt  the  shoulders  hung  down  over  the  back  what  had  the  appearance  of  a 
bearskin  ;  but,  when  more  closely  examined,  it  was  only  a  very  skilful  imitation  of  the 
spoils  of  the  chase,  being  in  reality  a  surcoat  composed  of  strong  shaggy  silk,  so  woven 
as  to  exhibit,  at  a  little  distance,  no  inaccurate  representation  of  a  bear's  hide.  A  light 
crooked  sword,  or  scimitar,  sheathed  in  a  scabbard  of  gold  and  ivory,  hung  by  the  left 
side  of  the  stranger,  the  ornamented  hilt  of  which  appeared  much  too  small  for  the  large- 
jointed  hand  of  the  young  Hercules  who  was  thus  gaily  attired.  A  dress,  purple  in 
colour,  and  sitting  close  to  the  limbs,  covered  the  body  of  the  soldier  to  a  little  above 
the  knee  ;  from  thence  the  knees  and  legs  were  bare  to  the  calf,  to  which  the  reticulated 
strings  of  the  sandals  rose  from  the  instep,  the  ligatures  being  there  fixed  by  a  golden 
coin  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  conv^erted  into  a  species  of  clasp  for  the  pur[)ose. 

But  a  weapon  which  seemed  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  young  barbarian's  size, 
and  incapable  of  being  used  by  a  man  of  less  formidable  limbs  and  sinews,  was  a  battle- 
axe,  the  firm  iron-guarded  staff  of  which  was  formed  of  tough  elm,  strongly  inlaid  and 
defended  with  brass,  while  many  a  plate  and  ring  were  indented  in  the  handle,  to  hold 
the  wood  and  the  steel  parts  together.  Tlie  axe  itself  was  composed  of  two  blades, 
turning  different  ways,  with  a  sharp  steel  spike  projecting  from  between  them.  The 
steel  part,  both  spike  and  blade,  was  burnished  as  bright  as  a  mirror ;  and  though  its 
ponderous  size  must  have  been  burdensome  to  one  weaker  than  himself,  yet  the  young 
soldier  carried  it  as  carelessly  along,  as  if  it  were  but  a  feather's  weight.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  skilfully  constructed  weapon,  so  well  balanced,  that  it  was  much  lighter  in 
striking  and  in  recovery,  than  he  who  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  another  could  easily  have 
believed. 

The  carrying  arms  of  itself  showed  that  the  military  man  was  a  stranger.  The  native 
Greeks  had  that  mark  of  a  civilized  people,  that  they  never  bore  weapons  during  the 
time  of  peace,  unless  the  wearer  chanced  to  be  numbered  among  those  whose  military 
profession  and  employment  required  them  to  be  always  in  arms.  Such  soldiers  by 
profession  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  peaceful  citizens ;  and  it  was  with  some 
evident  show  of  fear  as  well  as  dislike,  that  the  passengers  observed  to  each  other,  that 
the  stranger  was  a  Varangian,  an  expression  which  intimated  a  barbarian  of  the  imjjcrial 
body-guard. 

To  supply  the  deficiency  of  valour  among  his  own  subjects,  and  to  procure  soldiers 
who  should  be  personally  dependent  on  the  Emperor,  the  Greek  sovereigns  had  been, 
for  a  great  many  years,  in  the  custom  of  maintaining  in  their  pay,  as  near  their  person 
as  they  could,  the  steady  services  of  a  select  number  of  mercenaries  in  tlie  capacity  of 
body-guards,  which  were  numerous  enough,  when  their  steady  discipline  and  inflexible 
loyalty  were  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  personal  strength  and  indomitable  courage, 
to  defeat,  not  only  any  traitorous  attempt  on  the  imperial  person,  but  to  quell  open 
rebellions,  unless  such  were  supported  by  a  great  ])roportion  of  the  military  force.  Their 
pay  was  therefore  liberal;  their  rank  and  established  cliaractcr  for  prowess  gave  them  a 
degree  of  consideration  among  the  people,  whose  reputation  for  valour  had  not  for  some 
ages  stood  high ;  and  if,  as  foreigners,  and  the  members  of  a  privileged  body,  the 
Varangians  were  sometimes  employed  in  arbitrary  and  unpopular  services,  the  natives 
were  so  apt  to  fear,  while  thej'  di.sliked  them,  that  the  hardy  strangers  disturbed 
themselves  but  little  about  the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople.  Their  dress  and  accoutrements,  while  within  the  city,  partook  of  tlie 
rich,  or  rather  gaudy  costume,  which  we  have  described,  bearing  only  a  sort  of  afTccted 
resemblance  to  that  which  the  Varangians  wore  in  their  native  forests.  But  the 
individuals  of  this  select  corps  were,  when  their  services  were  required  bej-nnd  the  cit}-. 
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furnished  with  armour  and  weapons  more  resembling  those  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  wield  in  their  own  country,  possessing  much  less  of  the  splendour  of  war,  and  a  far 
greater  portion  of  its  effective  terrors ;  and  thus  they  were  summoned  to  take  the 
field. 

This  body  of  Varangians  (which  term  is,  according  to  one  interpretation,  merely  a 
general  expression  for  barbarians)  was,  in  an  early  age  of  the  empire,  formed  of  the 
roving  and  piratical  inhabitants  of  the  north,  whom  a  love  of  adventure,  the  greatest 
perhaps  that  ever  was  indulged,  and  a  contempt  of  danger,  which  never  had  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  drove  forth  upon  the  pathless  ocean.  "  Piracy,"  says 
Gibbon,  with  his  usual  spirit,  "  was  the  exercise,  the  trade,  the  glory,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  Scandinavian  youth.  Impatient  of  a  bleak  climate  and  narrow  limits,  they  started 
from  the  banquet,  grasped  their  arms,  sounded  their  horn,  ascended  their  ships,  and 
explored  every  coast  that  promised  either  spoil  or  settlement."* 

The  conquests  made  in  France  and  Britain  by  these  wild  sea-kings,  as  they  were 
called,  have  obscured  the  remembrance  of  other  northern  champions,  who,  long  before 
the  time  of  Comnenus,  made  excursions  as  far  as  Constantinople,  and  witnessed  with 
their  own  eyes  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  the  Grecian  empire  itself.  Numbers 
found  their  way  thither  through  the  pathless  wastes  of  Russia ;  others  navigated  the 
Mediterranean  in  their  sea-serpents,  as  they  termed  their  piratical  vessels.  The  Emperors, 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  these  daring  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone,  had  recourse 
to  the  usual  policy  of  a  rich  and  unwarlike  people,  bought  with  gold  the  service  of  their 
swords,  and  thus  formed  a  corps  of  satellites  more  distinguished  for  valour  than  the  famed 
Prfetorian  Bands  of  Rome,  and,  perhaps  because  fewer  in  number,  unalterably  loyal  to 
their  new  princes. 

But,  at  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  it  began  to  be  more  diflicult  for  the  Emperors  to 
obtain  recruits  for  their  favourite  and  selected  corps,  the  northern  nations  having  now 
in  a  great  measure  laid  aside  the  piratical  and  roving  habits,  which  had  driven  their 
ancestors  from  the  straits  of  Elsinore  to  those  of  Sestos  and  Abydos.  The  corps  of  the 
Varangians  must  therefore  have  died  out,  or  have  been  filled  up  with  less  worthy 
materials,  had  not  the  conquests  made  by  the  Normans  in  the  far  distant  west,  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Comnenus  a  large  body  of  the  dispossessed  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Britain, 
and  particularly  of  England,  who  furnished  recruits  to  his  chosen  body-guard.  These 
were,  in  fact,  Anglo-Saxons ;  but,  in  the  confused  idea  of  geography  received  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  they  were  naturally  enough  called  Anglo-Danes,  as  their  native 
country  was  confounded  with  the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  by  which  expression  the 
archipelago  of  Zetland  and  Orkney  is  properly  to  be  understood,  though,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  Greeks,  it  comprised  either  Denmark  or  Britain.  The  emigrants, 
however,  spoke  a  language  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  original  Varangians,  and  adopted 
the  name  more  readily,  that  it  seemed  to  remind  them  of  their  unhappy  fate,  the 
appellation  being  in  one  sense  capable  of  being  interpreted  as  exiles.  Excepting  one  or 
two  chief  commanders,  whom  the  Emperor  judged  worthy  of  such  high  trust,  the 
Varangians  were  officered  by  men  of  their  own  nation ;  and  with  so  many  privileges, 
being  joined  by  many  of  their  countrymen  from  time  to  time,  as  the  crusades,  pilgrimages, 
or  discontent  at  home,  drove  fresh  supplies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  Anglo-Danes,  to  the 
east,  the  Varangians  subsisted  in  strength  to  the  last  days  of  the  Greek  empire,  retaining 
their  native  language,  along  with  the  unblemished  loyalty,  and  unabated  martial  spirit, 
which  characterised  their  fathers. 

This  account  of  the  Varangian  Guard  is  strictly  historical,  and  might  be  proved  by 
reference  to  the  Byzantine  historians  ;  most  of  whom,  and  also  Villehardouin's  account 
of  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  and  Venetians,  make  repeated 

♦  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    Chap.  Iv.  vol.  x.  p.  221,  8vo  edition. 
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mention  of  tliis  celebrated  and  singular  body  of  Englishmen,  forming  a  mercenary  guard 
attendant  on  tlie  person  of  the  Greek  Emperors.* 

Having  said  enough  to  explain  why  an  individual  Varangian  should  be  strolling  about 
the  Golden  Gate,  we  may  j)roceed  in  the  story  which  we  have  commenced. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  extr.aordinary,  tl^at  this  soldier  of  the  life-guard  should  be  looked 
upon  with  some  degree  of  curiosity  by  the  passing  citizens.  It  must  be  sujiposed,  that, 
from  their  peculiar  duties,  they  were  not  encouraged  to  hold  frequent  intercourse  or 
communication  with  the  inhabitants ;  and,  besides  that  they  had  duties  of  police 
occasionally  to  exercise  amongst  them,  which  made  them  generally  more  dreaded  than 
beloved,  they  were  at  the  same  time  conscious,  that  their  higli  pay,  splendid  appointments, 
and  immediate  dependence  on  the  Emperor,  wore  subjects  of  envy  to  the  other  forces. 
They,  therefore,  kept  much  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  barracks,  and  were  seldom 
seen  straggling  remote  from  them,  unless  they  had  a  commission  of  government  intrusted 
to  their  charge. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  natural  that  a  people  so  curious  as  the  Greeks  should  busy 
themselves  in  eyeing  the  stranger  as  he  loitered  in  one  spot,  or  wandered  to  and  fro,  like 
a  man  who  either  could  not  find  some  place  which  he  was  seeking,  or  had  failed  to  meet 
some  person  with  whom  he  had  an  appointment,  for  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  passengers 
found  a  thousand  different  and  inconsistent  reasons.  "  A  Varangian,"  said  one  citizen 
to  another,  "  and  upon  duty — ahem  !     Tlien  I  presume  to  say  in  your  ear" 

"  Wliat  do  you  imagine  is  his  object  ?"  enquired  the  party  to  whom  this  information 
was  addressed. 

"  Gods  and  goddesses  !  do  you  think  I  can  tell  you?  but  suppose  that  he  is  lurking 
here  to  hear  what  folk  say  of  the  Emperor,"  answered  tlie  qnidnuiic  of  Constantinople. 

"  That  is  not  likely,"  said  the  querist ;  "these  Varangians  do  not  speak  our  language, 
and  are  not  extremely  well  fitted  for  spies,  since  few  of  them  pretend  to  any  intelligihle 
notion  of  the  Grecian  tongue.  It  is  not  likely,  I  think,  that  the  Emperor  would  employ 
as  a  spy  a  man  who  did  not  understand  the  language  of  the  country." 

"  But  if  there  are,  as  all  men  fancy,'  answered  the  politician,  "  persons  among  these 
barbarian  soldiers  who  can  speak  almost  all  languages,  you  will  admit  that  such  are 
excellently  qualified  for  seeing  clearly  around  them,  since  they  possess  the  talent  of 
beholding  and  reporting,  while  no  one  has  the  slightest  idea  of  suspecting  them." 

"  It  may  well  be,"  replied  his  companion ;  "  but  since  we  see  so  clearly  the  fox's  foot 
and  paws  protruding  from  beneath  the  seeming  sheep's  fleece,  or  rather,  by  yonr  leave, 
the  hear'i:  hide  yonder,  had  we  not  better  be  jogging  homeward,  ere  it  be  pretended  we 
have  insulted  a  Varangian  Guard?" 

*  Ducange  has  poured  forth  a  tide  of  learning  on  this  curious  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  his  Notes  on  Villehar- 
douin's  Constantinople  under  the  French  Emperors.— Paris,  163T,  folio,  p.  190.  Gibbon's  History  may  also  be  consulted, 
vol.  X.  p.  2.11. 

Villehardouin,  in  describing  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  120,'i,  says,  "  'Li  murs  fu  mult  garnis  d'Anglois  ct  do 
Danois," — hence  the  dissertation  of  Ducauge  here  quoted,  and  several  articles  besides  in  his  Glossariuin,  as  Varant/i^ 
Warengangi,  S-'C.  'I'he  etjmology  of  the  name  is  left  uncertain,  though  the  <jcTm:\n  forl-gangt-r,  i.e.  forth-goer,  wanderer, 
exile,  seems  tlie  most  probable.  The  term  occurs  in  various  Italian  and  Sicilian  documents,  anterior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Varangian  Guards  at  Constantinople,  and  collected  by  Muratori:  as,  for  instance,  in  an  edict  of  one  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  "  Omnes  Warengangi,  qui  de  extcris  finibus  in  regni  nostri  finibus  advenerint,  seque  sub  scuto  potestatis  nostrs 
subdiderint,  legibus  nostris  Longobardorum  vivere  dcbeant," — and  in  another,  "  De  Warengangis,  nobilibus,  mcdiocribus,  ct 
tusticis  homiiiihus,  qui  usque  nunc  in  terra  vestra  fugiti  sunt,  habeatis  eos." — Muratori,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Varangian  Guard,  the  most  distinct  testimony  is  that  of  Ordericus  Vittalis,  who 
says,  *'  When  therefore  the  English  had  lost  their  lil>erty,  they  turned  themselves  with  zeal  to  discover  the  means  of 
throwing  off  the  unaccustomed  yoke.  Some  (led  to  Sueno,  King  of  the  Danes,  to  excite  him  to  tlie  recovery  of  the 
inheritance  of  his  grandfather,  Canute.  Not  a  few  fled  into  exile  in  other  regions,  either  from  the  mere  desire  of  escaping 
from  under  the  Norman  rule,  or  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  so  being  one  day  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  struggle 
at  home.  Some  of  these,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  penetrated  into  a  far  distant  land,  and  offered  tliemselvcs  to  the  military 
service  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Emperor— that  wise  prince,  against  whom  Robert  Guiscard.  Duke  of  Apulia,  had  then 
raised  all  his  forces.  The  English  exiles  were  favourably  received,  and  opposed  in  battle  to  the  Normans,  for  whose 
encounter  the  Greeks  themselves  were  too  weak.  Alexius  began  to  build  a  town  for  the  Knglish,  a  little  above  Constantinople, 
at  a  place  called  Clierclnl,  but  the  trouble  of  (he  Normans  from  Sicily  still  increasing,  he  soon  recalled  them  to  the  capital, 
and  intrusted  the  principal  palace  with  .nil  its  treasures  to  their  keeping.  This  was  the  method  in  which  the  Saxon  English 
found  their  way  to  Ionia,  where  they  still  remain,  highly  valued  by  the  Emperor  and  the  people."— Book  iv.  p.  508. 
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This  surmise  of  danger  insinuated  by  the  last  speaker,  wlio  was  a  much  older  and 
more  experienced  politician  than  liis  friend,  determined  both  on  a  hasty  retreat.  They 
adjusted  their  cloaks,  caught  liold  of  each  other's  arm,  and,  speaking  fast  and  thick  as 
tliey  started  new  subjects  of  suspicion,  they  sped,  close  coupled  together,  towards  their 
habitations,  in  a  different  and  distant  quarter  of  the  town. 

In  the  meantime,  the  sunset  was  nigh  over ;  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  walls, 
bulwarks,  and  arches,  were  i^rojecting  from  the  westward  in  deeper  and  blacker  shade. 
The  Varangian  seemed  tired  of  the  short  and  lingering  circle  in  which  he  had  now 
trodden  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  in  which  he  still  loitered  like  an  unliberated  spirit, 
which  cannot  leave  the  haunted  spot  till  licensed  by  the  speU  which  has  brought  it  hither. 
Even  so  the  barbarian,  casting  an  impatient  glance  to  the  sun,  which  was  setting  in  a 
blaze  of  light  behind  a  rich  grove  of  cypress-trees,  looked  for  some  accommodation  on  the 
benches  of  stone  which  were  placed  under  shadow  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Theodosius, 
drew  the  axe,  wliich  was  his  principal  weapon,  close  to  his  side,  wrapped  his  cloak  about 
him,  and,  though  his  dress  was  not  in  other  respects  a  fit  attire  for  slumber,  any  more 
than  the  place  well  selected  for  repose,  yet  in  less  than  three  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep. 
The  irresistible  impulse  which  induced  him  to  seek  for  repose  in  a  place  very  inditferently 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  might  be  weariness  consequent  upon  tlie  military  vigils,  which 
had  proved  a  part  of  his  duty  on  the  preceding  evening.  At  the  same  time,  his  spirit 
was  so  alive  within  him,  even  while  he  gave  way  to  this  transient  fit  of  oblivion,  that 
he  remained  almost  awake  even  with  shut  eyes,  and  no  hound  ever  seemed  to  sleep  more 
lightly  than  our  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  Constantinople. 

And  now  tlie  slumberer,  as  the  loiterer  had  been  before,  was  the  subject  of  observation 
to  the  accidental  passengers.  Two  men  entered  the  porch  in  company.  One  was  a 
somewhat  slight  made,  but  alert-looking  man,  by  name  Lysimachus,  and  by  profession  a 
designer.  A  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  with  a  little  satchel  containing  a  few  chalks,  or 
pencils,  completed  his  stock  in  trade ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  ancient 
art  gave  him  a  power  of  talking  on  the  subject,  which  unfortunately  bore  more  than  due 
proportion  to  his  talents  of  execution.  His  companion,  a  magnificent-looking  man  in 
form,  and  so  far  resembling  the  young  barbarian,  but  more  clownish  and  peasant-like  in 
the  expression  of  his  features,  was  Stephanos  the  wrestler,  well  known  in  the  Palestra. 

"  Stop  here,  my  friend,"  said  the  artist,  producing  his  pencils,  "  till  I  make  a  sketch 
for  my  youthful  Hercules." 

"  I  thought  Hercules  had  been  a  Greek,"  said  the  wrestler.  "  This  sleeping  animal 
is  a  barbarian." 

The  tone  intimated  some  offence,  and  the  designer  hastened  to  soothe  the  displeasure 
which  he  had  thoughtlessly  excited.  Stephanos,  known  by  the  surname  of  Castor,  who 
was  highly  distinguished  for  gymnastic  exercises,  was  a  sort  of  patron  to  the  little  artist, 
and  not  unlikely  by  his  own  reputation  to  bring  the  talents  of  his  friend  into  notice. 

"  Beauty  and  strength,"  said  the  adroit  artist,  "  are  of  no  particular  nation ;  and  may 
our  Muse  never  deign  me  her  prize,  but  it  is  my  greatest  pleasure  to  compare  them,  as 
existing  in  the  uncultivated  savage  of  the  north,  and  wlien  they  are  found  in  the  darling 
of  an  enlightened  people,  who  has  added  the  height  of  gymnastic  skill  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished natural  qualities,  such  as  we  can  now  only  see  in  the  woi'ks  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles — or  in  our  living  model  of  tlie  gymnastic  champions  of  antiquity." 

"  Nay,  I  acknowledge  that  the  Varangian  is  a  proper  man,"  said  the  athletic  hero, 
softening  his  tone ;  "  but  the  poor  savage  hath  not,  perhaps,  in  his  lifetime,  had  a  single 
drop  of  oil  on  his  bosom  !     Hercules  instituted  the  Isthmian  Games" 

"  But  hold!  what  sleeps  he  with,  wrapt  so  close  in  his  bear-skin?"  said  the  artist. 
"Is  it  a  club?" 

"  Away,  away,  my  friend  ! "  cried  Stephanos,  as  they  looked  closer  on  the  sleeper. 
"  Do  you  not  know  that  is  the  instrument  of  their  barbarous  office  ?     They  do  not  war 
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with  swords  or  lances,  as  if  destined  to  attack  men  of  flesli  and  blood  ;  but  with  maces 
and  axes,  as  if  they  were  to  hack  limbs  formed  of  stone,  and  sinews  of  oak.  I  will 
wager  my  crown  [of  withered  parsley]  that  he  lies  here  to  arrest  some  distinguished 
commander  who  has  offended  the  government  I  He  would  not  have  been  thus  formidably 
armed  otherwise — Away,  away,  good  Lysimachus  ;  let  us  respect  the  slumbers  of  the 
bear." 

So  saying,  the  champion  of  the  Palestra  made  off  with  less  apparent  confidence  than 
his  size  and  strength  might  have  inspired. 

Others,  now  thinly  straggling,  passed  onward  as  the  evening  closed,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  cypress-trees  fell  darker  around.  Two  females  of  the  lower  rank  cast  tlieir  eyes 
on  the  sleeper.  "  Holy  Maria  !  "  said  one,  "  if  he  does  not  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Eastern  tale,  how  the  Genie  brought  a  gallant  young  prince  from  his  nuptial  chamber  in 
Egypt,  and  left  him  sleeping  at  the  gate  of  Damascus.  I  will  awake  the  poor  lamb,  lest 
he  catch  harm  from  the  night  dew." 

"  Harm  ?  "  answered  the  older  and  crosser  looking  woman.  "  Ay,  such  harm  as  the 
cold  water  of  the  Cydnus  does  to  the  wild-swan.  A  lamb  ? — ay,  forsooth  !  Why  he's 
a  wolf  or  a  bear,  at  least  a  Varangian,  and  no  modest  matron  would  exchange  a  word 
with  such  an  unmannered  barbarian.  I'll  tell  you  what  one  of  these  Enghsh  Danes 
did  to  me"- • 

So  saying,  she  drew  on  her  companion,  who  followed  with  some  reluctance,  seeming 
to  listen  to  her  gabble,  while  she  looked  back  upon  the  sleeper. 

The  total  disappearance  of  the  sun,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  departure  of  the 
twilight,  which  lasts  so  short  time  in  that  tropical  region — one  of  the  few  advantages 
which  a  more  temperate  climate  possesses  over  it,  being  the  longer  continuance  of  that 
sweet  and  placid  light — gave  signal  to  the  warders  of  the  city  to  shut  the  folding  leaves 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  leaving  a  wicket  lightly  bolted  for  the  passage  of  those  whom 
business  might  have  detained  too  late  without  the  walls,  and  indeed  for  all  who  chose 
to  pay  a  small  coin.  The  position  and  apparent  insensibility  of  the  Varangian  did  not 
escape  those  who  had  charge  of  the  gate,  of  whom  there  was  a  strong  guard,  which 
belonged  to  the  ordinary  Greek  forces. 

"  By  Castor  and  by  Pollux,"  said  the  centurion — for  the  Greeks  swore  by  the  ancient 
deities,  although  they  no  longer  worshipped  them,  and  preserved  those  military  distinc- 
tions with  wliich  "  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world,"  although  they  were  altogether 
dcenerated  from  their  original  manners — "  By  Castor  and  Pollux,  comrades,  we  cannot 
gather  gold  in  this  gate,  according  as  its  legend  tells  us  :  yet  it  will  be  our  fault  if  we 
cannot  glean  a  goodly  crop  of  silver ;  and  though  the  golden  age  be  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable,  yet  in  this  degenerate  time  it  is  much  if  we  see  a  glimpse  of  the  inferior 
metal" 

"  Unworthy  are  we  to  follow  the  noble  centurion  Harpax,"  answered  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  watch,  who  showed  tlie  shaven  head  and  the  single  tuft*  of  a  Mussulman, 
"  if  we  do  not  hold  silver  a  sufficient  cause  to  bestir  ourselves,  when  there  has  been  no 
gold  to  be  had — as,  by  the  faitli  of  an  honest  man,  I  think  we  can  hardly  tell  its  colour 
— whether  out  of  tlie  imperial  treasury,  or  obtained  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  for 
many  long  moons  ! " 

"  But  this  silver,"  said  the  centurion,  "tliou  shalt  see  with  thine  own  eye,  and  hear 
it  ring  a  knell  in  the  purse  which  holds  our  common  stock." 

"  Which  did  hold  it,  as  thou  wouklst  say,  most  valiant  commander,"  replied  the  inferior 
warder;  "but  what  that  purse  holds  now,  save  a  few  miserable  oboli  for  purchasing 
certain  pickled  potherbs  and  salt  fish,  to  relish  our  allowance  of  stummed  wine,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  willingly  give  my  share  of  the  contents  to  the  devil,  if  either  purse  or  platter 
exhibits  symptom  of  any  age  richer  than  the  age  of  copper." 

•  One  tuft  is  left  on  the  shaven  crown  of  the  Moslem,  for  the  angel  to  grasp  by,  when  conveying  him  to  Paradise. 
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"  I  will  replenish  our  treasury,"  said  the  centurion,  "  were  our  stock  yet  lower  than 
it  is.  Stand  up  close  by  the  wicket,  my  masters.  Betliink  you  we  are  the  Iniiierial 
Guards,  or  the  guards  of  the  Imperial  City,  it  is  all  one,  and  let  us  have  no  man  rush 

past  us  on  a  sudden  ; — and  now  that  we  are  on  our  guard,  I  will  unfold  to  you But 

stop,"  said  the  valiant  centurion,  "  are  we  all  here  true  brothers  ?  Do  all  well  under- 
stand the  ancient  and  laudable  customs  of  our  watch — keeping  all  things  secret  which 
concern  the  profit  and  advantage  of  this  our  vigil,  and  aiding  and  abetting  the  common 
cause,  without  information  or  treachery  ?" 

"  You  are  strangely  suspicious  to-night,"  ansn'ered  the  sentinel.  "  Methinks  wehave 
stood  by  you  without  tiile-telling  in  matters  which  were  more  weighty.  Have  you  forgot 
the  passage  of  the  jeweller — which  was  neither  the  gold  nor  silver  age ;  but  if  there 
were  a  diamond  one" 

"  Peace,  good  Ismail  the  Infidel,"  said  the  centurion, — "for,  I  thank  Heaven,  we  are 
of  all  religions,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  must  have  the  true  one  amongst  us, — Peace,  I 
say ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  thou  canst  keep  new  secrets,  by  ripping  up  old  ones. 
Come  hither — look  through  the  wicket  to  the  stone  bench,  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
grand  porch — tell  me,  old  lad,  what  dost  thou  see  there  ?" 

"  A  man  asleep,"  said  Ismail.  "  By  Heaven,  I  think  from  what  I  can  see  by  the 
moonlight,  that  it  is  one  of  those  barbarians,  one  of  those  island  dogs,  whom  the  Emperor 
sets  such  store  by  !" 

"  And  can  thy  fertile  brain,"  said  the  centurion,  "  spin  nothing  out  of  his  present 
situation,  tending  towards  our  advantage  ?" 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  Ismail ;  "  they  have  large  pay,  thougli  they  are  not  only  barbarians, 
but  pagan  dogs,  in  comparison  with  us  Moslems  and  Nazarenes.  That  fellow  hath 
besotted  himself  with  liquor,  and  hath  not  found  his  way  home  to  his  barracks  in  good 
time.  He  will  be  severely  punished,  unless  we  consent  to  admit  him  ;  and  to  prevail  on 
us  to  do  so,  he  must  empty  the  contents  of  his  girdle." 

"  That,  at  least — that,  at  least,"  answered  the  soldiers  of  the  city  watch,  but  carefully 
suppressing  their  voices,  though  they  spoke  in  an  eager  tone. 

"  And  is  that  all  that  you  would  make  of  such  an  opportunity  ? "  said  Harpax, 
scornfully.  "  No,  no,  comrades.  If  this  outlandish  animal  indeed  escape  us,  he  must 
at  least  leave  his  fleece  behind.  See  you  not  the  gleams  from  his  headpiece  and  his 
cuirass  ?  I  presume  these  betoken  substantial  silver,  though  it  may  be  of  the  thiimest. 
There  lies  the  silver  mine  I  spoke  of,  ready  to  enrich  the  dexterous  hands  who  shall 
labour  it." 

"  But,"  said  timidly  a  young  Greek,  a  companion  of  their  watch  lately  enlisted  in 
the  corps,  and  unacquainted  witli  their  habits,  "  still  this  barbarian,  as  you  call  him,  is 
a  soldier  of  the  Emperor ;  aud  if  we  are  convicted  of  depriving  him  of  his  arms,  we 
shall  be  justly  punished  for  a  military  crime." 

"  Hear  to  a  new  Lycurgus  come  to  teach  us  our  duty  !  "  said  the  centurion.  "  Learn 
first,  young  man,  that  the  metropolitan  cohort  never  can  commit  a  crime ;  and  learn 
next,  of  course,  that  they  can  never  be  convicted  of  one.  Suppose  we  found  a  straggling 
barbarian,  a  Varangian,  like  this  slumberer,  perhaps  a  Frank,  or  some  other  of  these 
foreigners  bearing  unpronounceable  names,  while  they  dishonour  us  by  putting  on  the 
arms  and  apparel  of  the  real  Roman  soldier,  are  we,  placed  to  defend  an  important  post, 
to  admit  a  man  so  suspicious  within  our  postern,  when  the  event  may  probably  be  to 
betray  both  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  hearts  of  gold  who  guard  it, — to  have  the  one 
seized,  and  the  throats  of  the  others  handsomely  cut?" 

"  Keep  him  without  side  the  gate,  then,"  replied  the  novice,  "  if  you  think  him  so 
dangerous.  For  my  part,  I  should  not  fear  him,  were  he  deprived  of  that  huge  double- 
edged  axe,  which  gleams  from  under  his  cloak,  having  a  more  deadly  glare  than  the 
comet  which  astrologers  prophesy  such  sti-ange  things  of." 
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"  Nay,  then,  we  agree  together,"  answered  Harpax,  "  and  you  speak  like  a  youtli  of 
modesty  and  sense ;  and  I  promise  you  the  state  will  lose  nothing  in  the  despoiling  of 
this  same  barbarian.  Each  of  these  savages  hath  a  double  set  of  accoutrements,  the 
one  wrought  with  gold,  silver,  inlaid  work,  and  ivory,  as  becomes  their  duties  in  the 
prince's  household ;  the  other  fashioned  of  triple  steel,  strong,  weighty,  and  irresistible. 
Now,  in  taking  from  this  suspicious  character  his  silver  helmet  and  cuirass,  you  reduce 
him  to  his  proper  weapons,  and  you  will  see  him  start  up  in  arms  fit  fur  duty." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  novice ;  "  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  reasoning  will  do  more  than 
warrant  our  stripping  the  Varangian  of  his  armour,  to  be  afterwards  heedfuUy  returned 
to  him  on  the  morrow,  if  he  prove  a  true  man.  How,  I  know  not,  but  I  had  adopted 
some  idea  that  it  was  to  be  confiscated  for  our  joint  behoof." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  Ilarpax  ;  "  for  such  has  been  the  rule  of  our  watch  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  excellent  centurion  Sisyphus,  in  whose  time  it  first  was  determined, 
that  all  contraband  commodities  or  suspicious  weapons,  or  the  like,  which  were  brought 
into  the  city  during  the  night-watch,  should  be  uniformly  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the 
soldiery  of  the  guard  ;  and  where  the  Emperor  finds  tlie  goods  or  arms  unjustly  seized, 
I  hope  he  is  rich  enough  to  make  it  up  to  the  sufferer." 

"  But  still — but  still,"  said  Sebastes  of  Mitylene,  the  young  Greek  aforesaid,  "  were 
the  Emperor  to  discover" 

"  Ass !"  replied  Harpax,  "  he  cannot  discover,  if  he  had  all  the  eyes  of  Argus's  tail. 
— Here  are  twelve  of  us  sworn  according  to  the  rules  of  the  watch,  to  abide  in  the  same 
story.  Here  is  a  barbarian,  who,  if  he  remembers  any  thing  of  the  matter — which 
I  greatly  doubt — his  choice  of  a  lodging  arguing  his  familiarity  with  the  wine-pot — tells 
but  a  wild  tale  of  losing  his  armour,  which  we,  my  masters,"  (looking  round  to  his 
companions,)  "  deny  stoutly — I  hope  we  have  courage  enough  for  that— and  which  party 
will  be  believed  ?     The  companions  of  the  watch,  surely  ! " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  said  Sebastes.  "  I  was  born  at  a  distance  from  hence  ;  yet 
even  in  the  island  of  Mitylene,  the  rumour  had  reached  me  that  the  cavaliers  of  the 
city-guard  of  Constantinople  were  so  accomplished  in  falsehood,  that  the  oath  of  a  single 
barbarian  would  outweigh  the  Christian  oath  of  the  whole  body,  if  Christians  some  of 
them  are — for  example,  this  dark  man  with  a  single  tuft  on  his  head." 

"  And  if  it  were  even  so,"  said  the  centurion,  with  a  gloomy  and  sinister  look,  "  there 
is  another  way  of  making  the  transaction  a  safe  one." 

Sebastes,  fixing  his  eye  on  his  commander,  moved  his  hand  to  the  hilt  of  an  Eastern 
poniard  which  he  wore,  as  if  to  penetrate  his  exact  meaning.  The  centurion  nodded 
in  acquiescence. 

"  Young  as  I  am,"  said  Sebastes,  "  I  have  been  already  a  pirate  five  years  at  sea,  and 
a  robber  three  years  now  in  the  hills,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  or  heard  a  man 
hesitate,  in  such  a  case,  to  take  the  only  part  which  is  worth  a  brave  man's  while  to 
resort  to  in  a  pressing  atfair." 

Harpax  struck  his  hand  into  that  of  the  soldier,  as  sharing  his  uncompromising 
sentiments  ;  but  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  IIow  shall  we  deal  with  him?"  said  he  to  Sebastes,  who,  from  the  most  raw  recruit 
in  the  corps,  had  now  risen  to  the  liighcst  place  in  his  estimation. 

"  Any  how,"  returned  the  islander ;  "  I  see  bows  here  and  shafts,  and  if  no  other 
person  can  use  them" 

"  They  are  not,"  said  the  centurion,  "  the  regular  arms  of  our  corps." 

"  The  fitter  you  to  guard  the  gates  of  a  city,"  said  the  young  soldier,  with  a  horse- 
laugh, which  had  something  insulting  in  it.  "  AVell — be  it  so.  I  can  shoot  like  a 
Scythian,"  he  proceeded ;  "  nod  but  with  your  head,  one  shaft  shall  crash  among  the 
splinters  of  his  skull  and  his  brains ;  the  second  shall  quiver  in  his  heart." 

"  Bravo,  my  noble  comrade!"  said  Harpax,  in  a  tone  of  affected  rapture,  always 
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lowering  his  voice,  however,  as  respecting  tlie  slumbers  of  the  Varangian.  "  Such 
were  the  robbers  of  ancient  clays,  the  Diomedes,  Corynetes,  Synnes,  Scyrons,  Procrustes, 
whom  it  required  demigods  to  bring  to  what  was  miscalled  justice,  and  whose  compeers 
and  fellows  will  remain  masters  of  the  continent  and  isles  of  Gi'eece,  until  Hercules 
and  Theseus  shall  again  appear  upon  earth.  Nevertheless,  shoot  not,  my  valiant  Sebastes 
—  draw  not  the  bow,  my  invaluable  Mitylenian  ;  you  may  wound  and  not  kill." 


"  I  am  little  wont  to  do  so,"  said  Sebastes,  again  repeating  the  hoarse,  chuckling, 
discordant  laugh,  which  grated  upon  the  ears  of  the  centurion,  though  he  could  hardly 
tell  the  reason  why  it  was  so  imcommonly  impleasant. 

"  If  I  look  not  about  me,"  was  his  internal  reflection,  "  we  shall  have  two  centurions 
of  the  watch,  instead  of  one.  This  Mitylenian,  or  be  he  who  the  devil  will,  is  a  bow's 
length  beyond  me.  I  must  keep  my  eye  on  him."  He  then  spoke  aloud,  in  a  tone  of 
authority.  "  But  come,  young  man,  it  is  hard  to  discourage  a  young  beginner.  If  you 
have  been  such  a  rover  of  wood  and  river  as  you  tell  us  of,  you  know  how  to  play  the 
Sicai'ius :  there  lies  your  object,  drunk  or  asleep,  we  know  not  which; — you  will  deal 
with  him  in  either  case." 

D  2 
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"  Will  you  give  me  no  odds  to  stab  a  stupified  or  drunken  man,  most  noble  centurion  ?" 
answered  the  Greek.  "  You  would  perhaps  love  the  commission  yourself?"  he  continued, 
somewhat  ironically. 

"  Do  as  you  are  directed,  friend,"  said  Harpas,  pointing  to  the  turret  staircase  which 
led  down  from  the  battlement  to  the  arched  entrance  underneath  the  porch. 

"  He  has  the  true  cat-like  stealthy  pace,"  half  muttered  the  centurion,  as  his  sentinel 
descended  to  do  such  a  crime  as  he  was  posted  there  to  prevent.  "  This  cockerel's 
comb  must  be  cut,  or  he  will  become  king  of  the  roost.  But  let  us  see  if  his  hand  be 
as  resolute  as  his  tongue ;  then  we  will  consider  what  turn  to  give  to  the  conclusion." 

As  Harpax  spoke  between  his  teeth,  and  rather  to  himself  than  any  of  his  companions, 
the  Mitylenian  emerged  from  under  the  archway,  treading  on  tiptoe,  yet  swiftly,  with 
an  admirable  mixture  of  silence  and  celerity.  Ilis  poniard,  drawn  as  he  descended, 
gleamed  in  his  hand,  which  was  held  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  his  person,  so  as  to 
conceal  it.  The  assassin  hovered  less  than  an  instant  over  the  sleeper,  as  if  to  mark  the 
interval  between  the  ill-f\ited  silver  corslet,  and  the  body  which  it  was  designed  to  protect, 
when,  at  the  instant  the  blow  was  rushing  to  its  descent,  the  Varangian  started  up  at 
once,  arrested  the  armed  hand  of  the  assassin,  by  striking  it  upwards  with  the  head  of 
his  battle-axe ;  and  while  he  thus  parried  the  intended  stab,  struck  the  Greek  a  blow 
heavier  than  Sebastes  had  ever  learned  at  the  Pancration,  which  left  him  scarce  the 
power  to  cry  help  to  his  comrades  on  the  battlements.  They  saw  what  had  happened, 
however,  and  beheld  the  barbarian  set  his  foot  on  their  companion,  and  brandish  high  his 
formidable  weapon,  the  whistling  sound  of  which  made  the  old  arch  ring  ominously, 
while  he  paused  an  instant,  with  his  weapon  upheaved,  ere  he  gave  the  finishing  blow 
to  his  enemy.  The  warders  made  a  bustle,  as  if  some  of  them  would  descend  to  the 
assistance  of  Sebastes,  without,  however,  appearing  very  eager  to  do  so,  when  Harpax, 
in  a  rapid  whisper.  Commanded  them  to  stand  fast. 

"  Each  man  to  his  place,"  he  said,  "  happen  what  may.  Yonder  comes  a  captain  of 
the  guard — the  secret  is  our  own,  if  the  savage  has  killed  the  Mitylenian,  as  I  well  trust, 
for  he  stirs  neither  hand  nor  foot.  But  if  he  lives,  my  comrades,  make  hard  your  faces 
as  flints— he  is  but  one  man,  we  are  twelve.  We  know  nothing  of  his  purpose,  save 
that  he  went  to  see  wherefore  the  barbarian  slept  so  near  the  post." 

While  the  centurion  thus  bruited  his  purpose  in  busy  insinuation  to  the  companions 
of  his  watch,  the  stately  figure  of  a  tall  soldier,  richly  armed,  and  presenting  a  lofty  crest, 
which  glistened  as  he  stept  from  the  open  moonlight  into  the  shade  of  the  vault,  became 
visible  beneath.     A  whisper  passed  among  the  warders  on  the  top  of  the  gate. 

"  Draw  bolt,  shut  gate,  come  of  the  Mitylenian  what  will,"  said  the  centurion  ;  "  we 
are  lost  men  if  we  own  him. — Here  comes  the  chief  of  the  Varangian  axes,  the 
Follower  himself." 

"  Well,  Hereward,"  said  the  officer  who  came  last  upon  the  scene,  in  a  sort  of  lingua 
Franca,  generally  used  by  the  barbarians  of  the  guard,  "  hast  thou  caught  a  night-hawk  ?  " 
"  Ay,  by  Saint  George !"  answered  the  soldier;  "  and  yet,  in  my  country,  we  would 
call  him  but  a  kite." 

"  AVhat  is  he?"  said  the  leader. 

"  He  will  tell  you  that  himself,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  when  I  take  my  grasp  from 
his  windpipe." 

"  Let  him  go,  then,"  said  the  officer. 

The  Englishman  did  as  he  was  commanded ;  but,  escaping  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty,  with  an  alertness  which  could  scarce  have  been  anticipated,  the  JMitylenian 
rushed  out  at  the  arch,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  complicated  ornaments  which  had 
originally  graced  the  exterior  of  the  gateway,  he  fled  around  buttress  and  projection, 
closely  pursued  by  the  Varangian,  who,  cumbered  with  his  armour,  was  hardly  a  match 
in  the  course  for  the  light-footed  Grecian,  as  he  dodged  his  pursuer  from  one  skulking 
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place  to  another.  The  officer  laughed  heartily,  as  the  two  figures,  like  shadows  appearing, 
and  disappearing  as  suddenly,  held  rapid  flight  and  chase  around  the  arch  of  Theodosius. 

"  By  Hercules !  it  is  Hector  pursued  round  the  walls  of  Hion  by  Acliilles,"  said  the 
officer ;  "  but  my  Pelides  will  scarce  overtake  the  son  of  Priam.  What,  ho  !  goddess- 
born — son  of  the  white-footed  Thetis  ! — But  the  allusion  is  lost  on  the  poor  savage — 
Hollo,  Here  ward !  I  stay,  stop — know  thine  own  most  barbarous  name."  These  last 
words  were  muttered ;  then  raising  his  voice,  "  Do  not  out-run  thy  wind,  good  Hereward. 
Thou  mayst  have  more  occasion  for  breath  to-night." 

"  If  it  had  been  my  leader's  will,"  answered  the  Varangian,  coming  back  in  sulky 
mood,  and  breathing  like  one  who  had  been  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  "  I  would  have  had 
him  as  fast  as  ever  grey-hound  held  hare,  ere  1  left  off  the  chase.  Were  it  not  for  this 
foolish  armour,  which  encumbers  without  defending  one,  I  would  not  have  made  two 
bounds  without  taking  him  by  the  throat." 

"  As  well  as  it  is,"  said  the  officer,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  Acoulouthos,  or  Follower,  so 
called  because  it  was  the  duty  of  this  highly-trusted  officer  of  the  Varangian  Guards 
constantly  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  "  But  let  us  now  see  by  what  means 
we  are  to  regain  our  entrance  through  the  gate ;  for  if,  as  I  suspect,  it  was  one  of  those 
warders  who  was  willing  to  have  played  thee  a  trick,  his  companions  may  not  let  us 
enter  willingly." 

"  And  is  it  not,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  your  Valour's  duty  to  probe  this  want  of 
discipline  to  the  bottom  ?  " 

"  Hush  thee  here,  my  simple-minded  savage !  I  have  often  told  you,  most  ignorant 
Hereward,  that  the  skulls  of  those  who  come  from  your  cold  and  muddy  Bceotia  of  the 
North,  are  fitter  to  bear  out  twenty  blows  with  a  sledge-hammer,  than  turn  off  one  witty 
or  ingenious  idea.  But  follow  me,  Hereward,  and  although  I  am  aware  that  showing 
the  fine  meshes  of  Grecian  policy  to  the  coarse  eye  of  an  unpractised  barbarian  like 
thee,  is  much  like  casting  pearls  before  swine,  a  thing  forbidden  in  the  Blessed  Gospel, 
yet,  as  thou  hast  so  good  a  heart,  and  so  trusty,  as  is  scarce  to  be  met  with  among  my 
Varangians  themselves,  I  care  not  if,  wliile  thou  art  in  attendance  on  my  person, 
I  endeavour  to  indoctrinate  thee  in  some  of  that  policy  by  which  I  myself — the  Follower 
— the  chief  of  the  Varangians,  and  therefore  erected  by  their  axes  into  the  most  valiant 
of  tlie  valiant,  am  content  to  guide  myself,  although  every  way  qualified  to  bear  me 
through  the  cross  currents  of  the  court  by  main  pull  of  oar  and  press  of  sail — a  con- 
descension in  me,  to  do  that  by  policy,  which  no  man  in  this  imperial  court,  the  chosen 
sphere  of  superior  wits,  could  so  weU  accomplish  by  open  force  as  myself.  What  think'st 
thou,  good  savage  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  answered  the  Varangian,  who  walked  about  a  step  and  a  half  behind  his 
leader,  like  an  orderly  of  the  present  day  behind  his  officer's  shoulder,  "  I  should  be 
sorry  to  trouble  my  head  with  what  I  could  do  by  my  hands  at  once." 

"  Did  I  not  say  so  ?"  replied  the  Follower,  who  liad  now  for  some  minutes  led  the 
way  from  the  Golden  Gate,  and  was  seen  gliding  along  the  outside  of  the  moonlight 
walls,  as  if  seeking  an  entrance  elsewhere.  "  Lo,  such  is  the  stuff  of  what  you  call  your 
head  is  made !  Your  hands  and  arms  are  perfect  Ahitophels,  compared  to  it.  Hearken 
to  me,  thou  most  ignorant  of  all  animals, — but,  for  that  very  reason,  thou  stoutest  of 
confidants,  and  bravest  of  soldiers,— I  will  tell  thee  the  very  riddle  of  this  night-work, 
and  yet,  even  then  I  doubt  if  tliou  canst  understand  me." 

"  It  is  my  present  duty  to  try  to  comprehend  your  Valour,"  said  the  Varangian — 
"  I  would  say  your  policy,  since  you  condescend  to  expound  it  to  me.  As  for  your  valour,"' 
he  added,  "  I  should  be  unlucky  if  I  did  not  think  I  understand  its  length  and  breadth 
already." 

The  Greek  general  coloured  a  little,  but  replied,  with  unaltered  voice,  "  True,  good 
Hereward.     We  have  seen  each  other  in  battle." 
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Hereward  here  could  nnt  suppress  a  short  cough,  which  to  those  grammarians  of  the 
day  who  were  skilful  in  applying  the  use  of  accents,  would  have  implied  no  peculiar 
eulogium  on  his  officer's  military  bravery.  Indeed,  during  their  whole  intercourse,  the 
conversation  of  the  General,  in  spite  of  his  tone  of  affected  importance  and  superiority, 
displayed  an  obvious  respect  for  his  companion,  as  one  who,  in  many  points  of  action, 
might,  if  brought  to  the  test,  prove  a  more  effective  soldier  than  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  powerful  Northern  warrior  replied,  although  it  was  with  all  observance 
of  discipline  and  duty,  yet  the  discussion  might  sometimes  resemble  that  between  an 
ignorant  macaroni  officer,  before  the  Duke  of  York's  reformation  of  the  British  army, 
and  a  steady  sergeant  of  the  regiment  in  which  they  both  served.  There  was  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  disguised  by  external  respect,  and  half  admitted  by  the  leader. 

"  You  will  grant  me,  my  simple  friend,"  continued  the  chief,  in  the  same  tone  as 
before,  "in  order  to  lead  thee  by  a  short  passage  into  the  deepest  principle  of  policy 
which  pervades  this  same  court  of  Constantinople,  that  the  fivour  of  the  Emperor" — 
(here  the  officer  raised  his  casque,  and  the  soldier  made  a  semblance  of  doing  so  also)  — 
"  who  (be  the  place  where  he  puts  his  foot  sacred !)  is  the  vivifying  principle  of  the 
sphere  in  which  we  live,  as  the  sun  itself  is  that  of  humanity" 

"  I  have  heard  something  like  this  said  by  our  tribunes,"  said  the  Varangian. 

"  It  is  their  duty  so  to  instruct  you,"  answered  the  leader ;  "  and  I  trust  that  the 
priests  also,  in  their  sphere,  forget  not  to  teach  my  Varangians  their  constant  service  to 
their  Emperor." 

"  They  do  not  omit  it,"  replied  the  soldier,  "though  we  of  the  exiles  know  our  duty." 

"  God  forbid  I  should  doubt  it,"  said  the  commander  of  the  battle-axes.  "  All  I  mean 
is  to  make  thee  understand,  my  dear  Hereward,  that  as  there  are,  though  perhaps  such 
do  not  exist  in  thy  dark  and  gloomy  climate,  a  race  of  insects  which  are  born  in  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning,  and  expire  with  those  of  sunset,  (thence  called  by  us  ephemeroB,  as 
enduring  one  day  only,)  such  is  the  case  of  a  favourite  at  court,  while  enjoying  the  smiles 
of  the  most  sacred  Emperor.  And  happy  is  he  whose  favour,  rising  as  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  emerges  from  the  level  space  which  extends  around  the  throne,  displays  itself 
in  the  first  imperial  blaze  of  glory,  and  who,  keeping  his  post  during  the  meridian 
splendour  of  the  crown,  has  only  the  fate  to  disappear  and  die  with  the  last  beam  of 
imperial  brightness." 

"  Your  Valour,"  said  the  islander,  "  speaks  higher  language  than  my  Northern  wits 
are  able  to  comprehend.  Only,  methiuks,  rather  than  part  with  life  at  the  sunset,  I 
would,  since  insect  I  must  needs  be,  become  a  moth  for  two  or  three  dark  hours." 

"  Such  is  the  sordid  desire  of  the  vulgar,  Hereward,"  answered  the  Follower,  with 
assumed  superiority,  "who  are  contented  to  enjoy  life,  lacking  distinction  ;  whereas  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  of  choicer  quality,  who  form  the  nearest  and  innermost  circle 
around  the  Imperial  Alexius,  in  which  he  himself  forms  the  central  point,  are  watchful, 
to  woman's  jealousy,  of  the  distribution  of  his  favours,  and  omit  no  opportunity,  whether 
by  leaguing  with  or  against  each  other,  to  recommend  ourselves  individually  to  the 
peculiar  light  of  his  countenance." 

"  I  think  I  comprehend  what  you  mean,"  said  the  guardsman  ;  "  although  as  for 
living  .such  a  life  of  intrigue — but  that  matters  not." 

"  It  does  indeed  matter  not,  my  good  Hereward,"  said  his  officer,  "and  thou  art  lucky 
in  having  no  appetite  for  the  life  I  have  described.  Yet  have  I  seen  barbarians  rise 
high  in  the  empire,  and  if  they  have  not  altogether  the  flexibility,  the  malleability,  as 
it  is  called — that  happy  ductility  which  can  give  way  to  circumstances,  I  have  j'et  known 
those  of  barbaric  tribes,  especially  if  bred  up  at  court  from  their  youth,  who  joined  to  a 
limited  portion  of  this  flexile  quality  enough  of  a  ein-tain  tough  durability  of  temper, 
which,  if  it  does  not  excel  in  availing  itself  of  opportunity,  has  no  contem])tiIjle  talent 
at  creating  it.     But  letting  comparisons  pass,  it  follows,  from  this  emulation  of  glory, 
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that  is,  of  royal  favour,  amongst  the  servants  of  the  imperial  and  most  sacred  court, 
that  each  is  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  showing  to  the  Emperor,  not  only 
that  he  fully  understands  the  duties  of  his  own  employments,  but  that  he  is  capable,  in 
case  of  necessity,  of  discharging  those  of  others." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  Saxon ;  "  and  tlieuce  it  happens  that  the  under  ministers, 
soldiers,  and  assistants  of  the  great  crown-oflScers,  are  perpetually  engaged,  not  in  aiding 
each  other,  but  in  acting  as  spies  on  their  neighbours'  actions  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  answered  the  commander  ;  "  it  is  but  few  days  since  I  had  a  disagreeable 
instance  of  it.  Every  one,  however  dull  in  the  intellect,  hath  understood  thus  much, 
that  the  great  Protospathaire,*  which  title  thou  knowest  signifies  the  General-in-chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  empire,  hath  me  at  hatred,  because  I  am  the  leader  of  those 
redoubtable  Varangians,  who  enjoy  and  well  deserve,  privileges  exempting  them  from 
the  absolute  command  which  he  possesses  over  aU  other  corps  of  the  army — an  authority 
which  becomes  Nicanor,  notwithstanding  the  victorious  sound  of  his  name,  nearly  as 
well  as  a  war-saddle  would  become  a  buUock." 

"  How  !"  said  the  Varangian,  "  does  the  Protospathaire  pretend  to  any  authority  over 
the  noble  exiles  ? — By  the  red  dragon,  under  which  we  will  live  and  die,  we  will  obey 
no  man  alive  but  Alexius  Comnenus  himself,  and  our  own  officers  !" 

"  Rightly  and  bravely  resolved,"  said  the  leader ;  "  but,  my  good  Hereward,  let  not 
your  just  indignation  hurry  you  so  far  as  to  name  the  most  sacred  Emperor,  without 
raising  your  hand  to  your  casque,  and  adding  the  epithets  of  his  lofty  rank." 

"  I  will  raise  my  hand  often  enough  and  high  enough,"  said  the  Norseman,  "  when 
the  Emperor's  service  requires  it." 

"  I  dare  be  sworn  thou  wilt,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  the  commander  of  the  Varangian 
Imperial  Body  Guard,  who  thought  the  time  was  unfavourable  for  distinguishing  himself 
by  insisting  on  that  exact  observance  of  etiquette,  which  was  one  of  his  great  pretensions 
to  the  name  of  a  soldier.  "  Yet  were  it  not  for  the  constant  vigilance  of  your  leader, 
my  child,  the  noble  Varangians  would  be  trode  down,  in  the  common  mass  of  the  army, 
with  the  heathen  cohorts  of  Huns,  Scythians,  or  those  turban'd  infidels  the  renegade 
Turks ;  and  even  for  this  is  your  commander  here  in  peril,  because  he  vindicates  his 
axe-men  as  worthy  of  being  prized  above  the  paltry  shafts  of  the  Eastern  tribes  and  the 
javelins  of  the  Moors,  which  are  only  fit  to  be  playthings  for  children." 

"  You  are  exposed  to  no  danger,"  said  the  soldier,  closing  up  to  Achilles  in  a 
confidential  manner,  "  from  which  these  axes  can  protect  you." 

"  Do  I  not  know  it  ?"  said  Achilles.  "  But  it  is  to  your  arms  alone  that  the  Follower 
of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  now  intrusts  his  safety." 

"  In  aught  that  a  soldier  may  do,"  answered  Hereward  ;  "  make  your  own  computation, 
and  then  reckon  this  single  arm  worth  two  against  any  man  the  Emperor  has,  not  being 
of  our  own  corps." 

"  Listen,  my  brave  friend,"  continued  AchiUes.  "  This  Nicanor  was  daring  enough  to 
throw  a  reproach  on  our  noble  corps,  accusing  them — gods  and  goddesses  ! — of  plundering 
in  the  field,  and,  yet  more  sacrilegious,  of  drinking  the  precious  wine  which  was 
prepared  for  his  most  sacred  Majesty's  own  blessed  consumption.     I,  the  sacred  person 

of  the  Emperor  being  present,  proceeded,  as  thou  mayst  well  believe" 

"  To  give  him  the  lie  in  his  audacious  throat  ! "  burst  in  the  Varangian — "  named  a 
place  of  meeting  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  and  called  the  attendance  of  your  poor 
follower,  Hereward  of  Hampton,  who  is  your  bond-slave  for  life  long,  for  such  an 
honour  !     I  wish  only  you  had  told  me  to  get  my  work-day  arms ;  but,  however,  I  have 

my  battle-axe,  and" Here  his  companion  seized  a  moment  to  break  in,  for  he  was 

somewhat  abashed  at  the  lively  tone  of  the  young  soldier. 

*  Literally,  the  First  Swordsman. 
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"  Hush  tliee,  my  son,"  said  Achilles  Tatius  ;  "  speak  low,  my  excellent  Hereward. 
Thou  mistakest  this  thing.  With  thee  by  my  side,  I  would  not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  meet 
five  such  as  Nicanor ;  but  such  is  not  the  law  of  this  most  hallowed  empire,  nor  the 
sentiments  of  the  three  times  illustrious  Prince  who  now  rules  it.  Tiiou  art  debauched, 
my  soldier,  with  the  swaggering  stories  of  the  Franks,  of  whom  we  hear  more  and  more 
every  day." 

"  I  would  not  willingly  borrow  any  thing  from  those  whom  you  call  Franks,  and  we 
Normans,"  answered  the  Varangian,  in  a  disappointed,  dogged  tone. 

"  Why,  listen,  then,"  said  the  officer  as  they  proceeded  on  their  walk,  "  listen  to  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  consider  whether  such  a  custom  can  obtain,  as  that  which  they 
term  the  duello,  in  any  country  of  civilisation  and  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  one 
which  is  bles.sed  with  the  domination  of  the  most  rare  Alexius  Comnenus.  Two  great 
lords,  or  high  officers,  quarrel  in  the  court,  and  before  the  reverend  person  of  the 
Emperor.  They  dispute  about  a  point  of  fact.  Now,  instead  of  each  maintaining  his 
own  opinion  by  argument  or  evidence,  suppose  they  had  adopted  the  custom  of  these 
barbarous  Franks, — '  Why,  thou  liest  in  thy  throat,'  says  the  one  ;  'and  thou  liest  in  thy 
very  lungs,'  says  another ;  and  they  measure  forth  the  lists  of  battle  in  the  next  meadow. 
Each  swears  to  the  truth  of  his  quarrel,  though  probably  neither  well  knows  precisely 
how  the  fact  stands.  One,  perhaps  the  hardier,  truer,  and  better  man  of  the  two,  the 
Follower  of  the  Emperor,  and  father  of  the  Varangians,  (for  death,  my  faithful  follower, 
spai'es  no  nnn,)  lies  dead  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  comes  back  to  predominate  in  the 
court,  where,  had  the  matter  been  enquiied  into  by  the  rules  of  common  sense  and 
reason,  the  victor,  as  he  is  termed,  would  have  been  sent  to  the  gallows.  And  yet  this 
is  the  law  of  arms,  as  your  fancy  pleases  to  call  it,  friend  Hereward  1" 

"  May  it  please  your  Valour,"  answered  the  barbarian,  "  there  is  a  show  of  sense  in 
what  you  say ;  but  you  will  sooner  convince  me  that  this  blessed  moonlight  is  the 
blackness  of  a  wolf's  mouth,  than  that  I  ought  to  hear  myself  called  liar,  without 
cramming  the  epithet  down  the  speaker's  throat  with  the  spike  of  my  battle-axe.  The 
lie  is  to  a  man  the  same  as  a  blow,  and  a  blow  degrades  him  into  a  slave  and  a  beast  of 
burden,  if  endured  without  retaliation." 

"  Ay,  there  it  is  ! "  said  Achilles ;  "  could  I  but  get  you  to  lay  aside  that  inborn 
barbarism,  which  leads  you,  otherwise  the  most  disciplined  soldiers  who  serve  the  sacred 
Emperor,  into  such  deadly  quarrels  and  feuds" 

"  Sir  Captain,"  said  the  Varangian,  in  a  sullen  tone,  "  take  my  advice,  and  take  the 
Varangians  as  you  have  them  ;  for,  believe  my  word,  that  if  you  could  teach  them  to 
endure  reproaches,  bear  the  lie,  or  tolerate  stripes,  you  would  hardly  find  them,  when 
their  discipline  is  completed,  worth  the  single  day's  salt  which  they  cost  to  his  holiness, 
if  that  be  his  title.  I  must  tell  you,  moreover,  valorous  sir,  that  the  Varangians  will 
little  thank  their  leader,  who  heard  them  called  marauders,  drunkards,  and  what  not, 
and  repelled  not  the  charge  on  the  spot." 

"Now,  if  I  knew  not  the  humours  of  my  barbarians,"  thought  Tatius,  in  his  own 
mind,  "I  should  bring  on  myself  a  quarrel  with  these  untamed  islanders,  who  the 
iMuperor  thinks  can  be  so  easily  kept  in  discipline.  But  I  will  settle  this  sport  presently." 
Accordingly,  he  addressed  the  Saxon  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"  My  faithful  soldier,"  he  proceeded  aloud,  "  we  Romans,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors,  set  as  much  glory  on  actually  telling  the  truth,  as  you  do  in  resenting  the 
imputation  of  falsehood:  and  I  could  not  with  honour  return  a  charge  of  falsehood  upon 
Nicanor,  since  what  he  said  was  substantially  true." 

"What!  that  we  Varangians  were  plunderers,  drunkards,  and  the  like?"  said 
Hereward,   more  impatient  than  before. 

"  No,  surely,  not  in  that  broad  sense,"  said  Achilles ;  "  but  there  was  too  much 
foundation  for  tlu'  h'^ri'ud." 
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"  When  and  where  ?"  asked  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  You  remember,"  replied  his  leader,  "  the  long  march  near  Laodicea,  where  the 
Varangians  beat  off  a  cloud  of  Turks,  and  retook  a  train  of  the  imperial  baggage  ?  You 
know  what  was  done  that  day — how  you  quenched  your  tliirst,  I  mean  ?" 

"  I  have  some  reason  to  remember  it,"  said  Hereward  of  Hampton  ;  "  for  we  were 
half  choked  with  dust,  fatigue,  and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  constantly  fighting  with 
our  faces  to  the  rear,  when  we  found  some  firkins  of  wine  in  certain  carriages  which 
were  broken  down — down  our  throats  it  went,  as  if  it  had  been  the  best  ale  in 
Southampton." 

"  Ah,  unhappy  ! "  said  the  Follower ;  "  saw  you  not  that  the  firkins  were  stamped 
with  the  thrice  excellent  Grand  Butler's  own  inviolable  seal,  and  set  apart  for  the  private 
use  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  most  sacred  lips?" 

"  By  good  Saint  George  of  merry  England,  worth  a  dozen  of  your  Saint  George  of 
Cappadocia,  I  neither  thought  nor  cared  about  the  matter,"  answered  Hereward.  "  And 
I  know  your  Valour  drank  a  mighty  draught  yourself  out  of  my  head-piece ;  not  this 
silver  bauble,  but  my  steel-cap,  which  is  twice  as  ample.  By  the  same  token,  that 
whereas  before  you  were  giving  orders  to  fall  back,  you  were  a  changed  man  when  you 
had  cleared  your  throat  of  the  dust,  and  cried,  '  Bide  the  other  brunt,  my  brave  and 
stout  boys  of  Britain  ! ' " 

"  Ay,"  said  Achilles,  "  I  know  I  am  but  too  apt  to  be  venturous  in  action.  But  you 
mistake,  good  Hereward  ;  the  wine  I  tasted  in  the  extremity  of  martial  fatigue,  was 
not  that  set  apart  for  his  sacred  Majesty's  own  peculiar  mouth,  but  a  secondai'y  sort, 
preserved  for  the  Grand  Butler  himself,  of  which,  as  one  of  the  great  oiBcers  of  the 
household,  I  might  right  lawfully  partake — the  chance  was  nevertheless  sinfully  unhappy." 

"  On  my  life,"  replied  Hereward,  "  I  cannot  see  the  infelicity  of  drinking  when  we 
are  dying  of  thirst." 

"  But  cheer  up,  my  noble  comrade,"  said  Achilles,  after  he  had  hurried  over  his  own 
exculpation,  and  without  noticing  the  Varangian's  light  estimation  of  the  crime,  "  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  in  his  ineffiible  graciousness,  imputes  these  ill-advised  draughts  as  a 
crime  to  no  one  who  partook  of  them.  He  rebuked  the  Protospathaire  for  fishing  up 
this  accusation,  and  said,  when  he  had  recalled  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  that  toilsome 
day,  '  I  thought  myself  well  oif  amid  that  seven  times  heated  furnace,  when  we 
obtained  a  draught  of  the  barley-wine  drank  by  my  poor  Varangians ;  and  I  drank  their 
health,  as  well  I  might,  since,  had  it  not  been  for  their  services,  I  had  drunk  my  last ; 
and  well  fare  their  hearts,  though  they  quaffed  my  wine  in  return  ! '  And  with  that  he 
turned  off,  as  one  who  said,  '  I  have  too  much  of  this,  being  a  finding  of  matter  and 
ripping  up  of  stories  against  Achilles  Tatius  and  his  gallant  Varangians.' " 

"  Now,  may  God  bless  his  honest  heart  for  it ! "  said  Hereward,  with  more  downright 
heartiness  than  formal  respect.  "  I'll  drink  to  his  health  in  what  I  put  next  to  my  lips 
that  quenches  thirst,  whether  it  may  be  ale,  wine,  or  ditch-water." 

"  "Why,  well  said,  but  speak  not  above  thy  breath  !  and  remember  to  put  thy  hand  to 
thy  forehead,  when  naming,  or  even  thinking  of  the  Emperor ! — AVell,  thou  knowest, 
Hereward,  that  having  thus  obtained  the  advantage,  I  knew  that  the  moment  of  a 
repulsed  attack  is  always  that  of  a  successful  charge ;  and  so  I  brought  against  the 
Protospathaire,  Nicanor,  the  robberies  which  have  been  committed  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  other  entrances  of  the  city,  where  a  merchant  was  but  of  late  kidnapped  and 
murdered,  having  on  him  certain  jewels,  the  property  of  the  Patriarch." 

"Ay!  indeed?"  said  the  Varangian;    "and  what  said  Alex 1  mean  the  most 

sacred  Emperor,  when  he  heard  such  things  said  of  tlie  city  warders  ? — though  he  had 
himself  given,  as  we  say  in  our  land,  the  fox  the  geese  to  keep." 

"  It  may  be  he  did,"  replied  Achilles  ;  "  but  he  is  a  sovereign  of  deep  policy,  and  was 
resolved   not   to   proceed   against   these   treacherous   warders,    or   their   general,    the 
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Protospathaire,  without  decisive  proof.  His  Sacred  Majesty,  tlierefore,  charged  me  to 
obtain  specific  circumstantial  proof  by  thy  means." 

"  And  that  I  would  have  managed  in  two  minutes,  had  you  not  called  me  off  the  chase 
of  yon  cut-throat  vagabond.  But  his  grace  knows  the  word  of  a  Varangian,  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  either  lucre  of  my  silver  gaberdine,  which  they  nickname  a  cuirass,  or 
the  hatred  of  my  corps,  would  be  sufficient  to  incite  any  of  these  knaves  to  cut  the  throat 
of  a  Varangian,  who  appeared  to  be  asleep. — So  we  go,  I  suppose,  captain,  to  bear 
evidence  before  the  Emperor  to  this  night's  work?" 

"  No,  my  active  soldier,  hadst  thou  taken  the  runaway  villain,  my  first  act  must  have 
been  to  set  him  free  again  ;  and  my  present  charge  to  you  is,  to  forget  that  such  an 
adventure  has  ever  taken  place." 

"  Ha  ! "  said  the  Varangian ;  "  this  is  a  change  of  policy  indeed  ! " 

"  Why,  yes,  brave  Hereward ;  ere  I  left  the  palace  this  night,  the  Patriarch  made 
overtures  of  reconciliation  betwixt  me  and  the  Protospathaire,  which,  as  our  agreement 
is  of  much  consequence  to  the  state,  I  could  not  very  well  reject,  either  as  a  good  soldier 
or  a  good  Christian.  All  offences  to  my  honour  are  to  be  in  the  fullest  degree  repaid, 
for  which  the  Patriarch  interposes  his  warrant.  The  Emperor,  who  will  rather  wink 
hard  than  see  disagreements,  loves  better  the  matter  should  be  slurred  over  thus." 

"  And  the  reproaches  upon  the  Varangians,"  said  Hereward 

"  Shall  be  fully  retracted  and  atoned  for,"  answered  Achilles ;  "  and  a  weighty 
donative  in  gold  dealt  among  the  corps  of  the  Anglo-Danish  axe-men.  Thou,  my 
Hereward,  mayst  be  distributor ;  and  thus,  if  well-managed,  mayst  plate  thy  battle-axe 
with  gold." 

"  I  love  my  axe  better  as  it  is,"  said  the  Varangian.  "  ]My  father  bore  it  against  the 
robber  Normans  at  Hastings.     Steel  instead  of  gold  for  my  money." 

"  Thou  mayst  make  thy  choice,  Hereward,"  answered  his  officer ;  "  only,  if  thou  art 
poor,  say  the  fault  was  thine  own." 

But  liere,  in  the  course  of  their  circuit  round  Constantinople,  the  officer  and  his 
soldier  came  to  a  very  small  wicket  or  sallyport,  opening  on  tlie  interior  of  a  large  and 
massive  advanced  work,  which  terminated  an  entrance  to  the  city  itself  Here  the  officer 
halted,  and  made  his  obedience,  as  a  devotee  who  is  about  to  enter  a  chapel  of  peculiar 
sanctity. 


Here,  youth,  thy  foot  unbrace, 

Here,  youth,  thy  bruvv  unbraid  ; 
Each  tribute  that  may  grace 

The  threshold  here  be  paid. 
Walk  with  the  stealthy  pace 

Which  Nature  teaches  deer. 
When,  echoing  in  the  chase. 

The  hunter's  horn  they  hear. 

The  Cooh't. 


;  EFORE  entering,  Acliilles  Tatius  made  various  gesticulations,  which  were 
imitated  roughly  and  awkwardly  by  the  unpractised  Varangian,  whose  service 
with  his  corps  had  been  almo.st  entirely  in  the  field,  his  routine  of  duty 
not  having,  till  very  lately,  called  him  to  serve  as  one  of  the  garrison  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  not,  therefore,  acquainted  with  the  minute  observances  which 
the  Greeks,  who  were  the  most  formal  and  ceremonious  soldiers  and  courtiers  in  the 
world,  rendered  not  merely  to  the  Greek  Emperor  in  person,  but  throughout  the  sphere 
which  peculiarly  partook  of  his  influence. 

Achilles,  having  gesticulated  after  his  own  fashion,  at  length  touched  the  door  with  a 
rap,  distinct  at  once  and  modest.  This  was  thrice  repeated,  when  the  captain  whispered 
to  his  attendant,  "  The  interior ! — for  thy  life,  do  as  thou  seest  me  do."  At  the  same 
moment  he  started  back,  and,  stooping  his  head  on  his  breast,  with  his  hands  over  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  save  them  from  being  dazzled  by  an  expected  burst  of  light,  awaited  the 
answer  to  his  summons.  The  Anglo-Dane,  desirous  to  obey  his  leader,  imitating  him 
as  near  as  he  could,  stood  side  by  side  in  the  posture  of  Oriental  humiliation.  The  little 
portal  opened  inwards,  when  no  burst  of  light  was  seen,  but  four  of  the  Varangians 
were  made  visible  in  the  entrance,  holding  each  his  battle-axe,  as  if  about  to  strike  down 
the  intruders  who  had  disturbed  the  silence  of  their  watch. 
"  Acoulouthos,"  said  the  leader,  by  way  of  password. 
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"  Tatius  and  Acoulouthos,"  murmured  the  warders,  as  a  countersign. 

Each  sentinel  sunk  his  weapon. 

Achilles  then  reared  his  stately  crest,  with  a  conscious  dignity  at  making  this  display 
of  court  influence  in  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers.  Hereward  ohserved  an  undisturhed  gravit}', 
to  the  surprise  of  his  officer,  who  marvelled  in  his  own  mind  how  he  could  be  such  a 
barbarian  as  to  regard  with  apathy  a  scene,  which  had  in  his  eyes  the  most  impressive 
and  peculiar  awe.  This  indifference  he  imputed  to  the  stupid  insensibility  of  his 
companion. 

They  passed  on  between  the  sentinels,  who  wheeled  backward  in  file,  on  each  side  of 
the  portal,  and  gave  the  strangers  entrance  to  a  long  narrow  plank,  stretched  across  the 
city-moat,  which  was  here  di-awn  within  the  enclosure  of  an  external  rampart,  projecting 
beyond  the  principal  wall  of  the  city. 

"  This,"  he  whispered  to  Hereward,  "  is  called  the  Bridge  of  Peril,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  has  been  occasionally  smeared  with  oil,  or  strewed  with  dried  peas,  and  that  tlie 
bodies  of  men,  known  to  have  been  in  company  with  the  Emperor's  most  sacred  person, 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  Golden  Horn,*  into  which  the  moat  empties  itself." 

"  I  would  not  have  thought,"  said  the  islander,  raising  his  voice  to  its  usual  rough 
tone,  "  that  Alexius  Comnenus" 

"  Hush,  rash  and  regardless  of  your  life ! "  said  Achilles  Tatius ;  "  to  awaken  the 
daughter  of  the  imperial  arch,|  is  to  incur  deep  penalty  at  all  times ;  but  when  a  rash 
delinquent  has  disturbed  her  with  reflections  on  his  most  sacred  Highness  the  Emperor, 
death  is  a  punishment  far  too  light  for  the  effrontery  which  has  interrupted  her  blessed 
slumber ! — Dl  hath  been  my  fate,  to  have  positive  commands  laid  on  me,  enjoining  me 
to  bring  into  the  sacred  precincts  a  creature  who  hath  no  more  of  the  salt  of  civilisation 
in  him  than  to  keep  his  mortal  frame  from  corruption,  since  of  all  mental  culture  he  is 
totally  incapable.  Consider  thyself,  Hereward,  and  bethink  thee  what  thou  art.  By 
nature  a  poor  barbarian — thy  best  boast  that  thou  hast  slain  certain  Mussulmans  in  thy 
sacred  master's  quarrel ;  and  here  art  thou  admitted  into  the  inviolable  enclosure  of  the 
Blaquernal,  and  in  the  hearing  not  only  of  the  royal  daughter  of  the  imperial  arch,  which 
means,"  said  the  eloquent  leader,  "  the  echo  of  the  sublime  vaults  ;  but — Heaven  be  our 
guide, — for  what  I  know,  within  the  natural  hearing  of  the  Sacred  Ear  itself!" 

"  "Well,  my  captain,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  I  cannot  presume  to  speak  my  mind 
after  the  fashion  of  this  place  ;  but  I  can  easily  suppose  I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  converse 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  nor  do  I  mean  therefore  to  say  a  word  till  I  am  spoken  to, 
unless  when  I  shall  see  no  better  company  than  ourselves.  To  be  plain,  I  find  difficulty 
in  modelling  my  voice  to  a  smoother  tone  than  nature  has  given  it.  So,  henceforth,  my 
brave  captain,  I  will  be  mute,  unless  when  you  give  me  a  sign  to  speak." 

"  You  will  act  wisely,"  said  the  captain.  "  Here  be  certain  persons  of  high  rank, 
nay,  some  that  have  been  born  in  the  purple  itself,  that  will,  Hereward,  (alas,  for  thee !) 
prepare  to  sound  with  the  line  of  their  courtly  understanding  the  depths  of  thy  barbarous 
and  shallow  conceit.  Do  not,  therefore,  then,  join  their  graceful  smiles  with  thy  inhuman 
bursts  of  eachinnation,  with  which  thou  art  wont  to  thunder  forth  when  opening  in  chorus 
with  thy  messmates." 

"  I  tell  thee  I  will  be  silent,"  said  the  Varangian,  moved  somewhat  beyond  his  mood. 
"  If  you  trust  my  word,  so  ;  if  you  think  I  am  a  jackdaw  that  must  be  speaking,  whether 
in  or  out  of  place  and  purpose,  I  am  contented  to  go  back  again,  and  therein  we  can  end 
the  matter." 

Achilles,  conscious  perhaps  that  it  was  his  best  policy  not  to  drive  his  subaltern  to 
extremity,  lowered  his  tone  somewhat  in  reply  to  the  uncourtly  note  of  the  soldier,  as  if 
allowing  something  for  the  rude  manners  of  one  whom  he  considered  as  not  easily  matched 

*  The  liarbuur  of  Constantinople. 

f  The  daughter  of  the  arch  was  a  courtly  expression  for  the  echo,  as  we  find  explained  by  the  courtly  commander  himself 
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among  the  Varangians  themselves,  for  strength  and  valour ;  qualities  which,  in  despite 
of  Hereward's  discourtesy,  Achilles  suspected  in  his  heart  were  fully  more  valuable  than 
all  tliose  nameless  graces  which  a  more  courtly  and  accomplished  soldier  might  possess. 

The  expert  navigator  of  the  intricacies  of  the  imperial  residence,  carried  the  Varangian 
through  two  or  three  small  complicated  courts,  forming  a  part  of  tlie  extensive  Palace 
of  the  Blaquernal,*  and  entered  the  building  itself  by  a  side  door — watched  in  like 
manner  by  a  sentinel  of  the  Varangian  Guard,  whom  they  passed  on  being  recognised.  In 
the  next  apartment  was  stationed  the  Court  of  Guard,  where  were  certain  soldiers  of  the 
same  corps  amusing  themselves  at  games  somewhat  resembling  the  modern  draughts  and 
dice,  while  they  seasoned  their  pastime  with  frequent  applications  to  deep  flagons  of  ale, 
which  were  furnished  to  them  while  passing  away  their  hours  of  duty.  Some  glances 
passed  between  Hereward  and  his  comrades,  and  he  would  have  joined  them,  or  at  least 
spoke  to  them  ;  for,  since  the  adventure  of  the  Mitylenian,  Hereward  had  rather  thought 
himself  annoyed  than  distinguished  by  his  moonlight  ramble  in  the  company  of  his 
commander,  excepting  always  the  short  and  interesting  period  during  which  he  conceived 
they  were  on  the  way  to  fight  a  duel.  StiU,  however  negligent  in  the  strict  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacred  palace,  the  Varangians  had,  in  their  own  way,  rigid 
notions  of  calculating  their  military  duty ;  in  consequence  of  wliieli  Hereward,  without 
speaking  to  his  companions,  followed  his  leader  through  the  guard-room,  and  one  or  two 
antechambers  adjacent,  the  splendid  and  luxurious  furniture  of  which  convinced  him 
that  he  could  be  nowhere  else  save  in  the  sacred  residence  of  his  master  the  Emperor. 

At  length,  having  traversed  passages  and  apartments  with  which  the  captain  seemed 
familiar,  and  which  he  threaded  with  a  stealthy,  silent,  and  apparently  reverential  pace, 
as  if,  in  his  own  inflated  phrase,  afraid  to  awaken  the  sounding  echoes  of  those  lofty  and 
monumental  halls,  another  species  of  inhabitants  began  to  be  visible.  In  diflferent 
entrances,  and  in  different  apartments,  the  northern  soldier  beheld  those  unfortunate 
slaves,  chiefly  of  African  descent,  raised  occasionally  under  the  Emperors  of  Greece  to 
great  power  and  honours,  who,  in  that  respect,  imitated  one  of  the  most  barbarous  points 
of  Oriental  despotism.  These  slaves  were  difi^erently  occuijied  ;  some  standing,  as  if  on 
guard,  at  gates  or  in  passages,  with  their  drawn  sabres  in  their  hands ;  some  were 
sitting  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  on  carpets,  reposing  themselves,  or  playing  at  various 
games,  all  of  a  character  profoundly  silent.  Not  a  word  passed  between  the  guide  of 
Hereward,  and  tlie  withered  and  deformed  beings  whom  they  thus  encountered.  The 
exchange  of  a  glance  with  the  principal  soldier  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  to  ensure 
both  an  uninterrupted  passage. 

After  making  their  way  through  several  apartments,  empty  or  thus  occupied,  they  at 
length  entered  one  of  black  marble,  or  some  other  dark-coloured  stone,  much  loftier  and 
longer  than  the  rest.  Side  jjassages  opened  into  it,  so  far  as  the  islander  could  discern, 
descending  from  several  portals  in  the  wall ;  but  as  the  oils  and  gums  with  which  the 
lamps  in  these  passages  were  fed  diffused  a  dim  vapour  around,  it  was  diflScult  to 
ascertain,  from  the  imperfect  light,  either  the  shape  of  tlie  hall,  or  the  style  of  its 
architecture.  At  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  chamber,  there  was  a  stronger  and 
clearer  light.  It  was  when  they  were  in  the  middle  of  this  liuge  and  long  apartment, 
that  Achilles  said  to  the  soldier,  in  the  sort  of  cautionary  whisper  which  he  appeared  to 
have  substituted  in  place  of  his  natural  voice  since  he  had  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Peril — 
"  Remain  here  till  I  return,  and  stir  from  this  hall  on  no  account  " 
"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  answered  the  Varangian,  an  expression  of  obedience,  which, 
like  many  other  phrases  and  fashions,  the  empire,  which  still  affected  the  name  of 
Eoman,  had  borrowed  from  the  barbarians  of  the  East.  Achilles  Tatius  then  hastened 
up  the  steps  which  led  to  one  of  the  side-doors  of  the  hall,  which  being  slightly  pressed, 
its  noiseless  hinge  gave  way  and  admitted  him. 

*  This  palace  derived  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  Blacliernuftt  Gate  and  Bridge. 
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Loft  alone  to  amuse  himself  as  lie  best  could,  within  the  limits  permitted  to  him,  the 
Varangian  visited  in  succession  both  ends  of  the  hall,  where  the  objects  were  more 
visible  than  elsewhere.  The  lower  end  had  in  its  centre  a  small  low-browed  door  of 
iron.  Over  it  was  displayed  the  Greek  crucifix  in  bronze,  and  around  and  on  every  side, 
the  representation  of  shackles,  fetter-bolts,  and  the  like,  were  also  executed  in  bronze, 
and  disposed  as  appropriate  ornaments  over  the  entrance.  The  door  of  the  dark  archway 
was  half  open,  and  Hereward  naturally  looked  in,  the  orders  of  his  chief  not  prohibiting 
his  satisfying  his  curiosity  tlius  far.  A  dense  red  light,  more  like  a  distant  spark  than 
a  lamp,  affixed  to  the  wall  of  what  seemed  a  very  narrow  and  winding  stair,  resembling 
in  shape  and  size  a  draw-well,  the  verge  of  which  opened  on  the  threshold  of  the  iron 
door,  showed  a  descent  which  seemed  to  conduct  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  Varangian, 
however  obtuse  he  might  be  considered  by  the  quick-witted  Greeks,  had  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  that  a  staircase  having  such  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  access  to  which 
was  by  a  portal  decorated  in  such  a  melancholy  style  of  architecture,  could  only  lead  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  imperial  palace,  the  size  and  complicated  number  of  which  were 
neither  the  least  remarkable,  nor  the  least  awe-imposing  portion  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
Listening  profoundly,  he  even  thought  he  caught  such  accents  as  befit  those  graves  of 
living  men,  tlie  faint  echoing  of  groans  and  sighs,  sounding  as  it  were  from  the  deep 
abyss  beneath.  But  in  this  respect  his  fancy  probably  filled  up  the  sketch  wliicli  his 
conjectures  bodied  out. 

"  I  have  done  nothing,"  he  thought,  "  to  merit  being  immured  in  one  of  these 
subterranean  dens.  Surely  though  my  captain,  Achilles  Tatius,  is,  under  favour,  little 
better  than  an  ass,  he  cannot  be  so  false  of  word  as  to  train  me  to  prison  under  false 
pretexts  ?  I  trow  he  shall  first  see  for  the  last  time  how  the  English  axe  plays,  if  such  is 
to  be  the  sport  of  the  evening.  But  let  us  see  the  upper  end  of  this  enormous  vault ;  it 
may  bear  a  better  omen." 

Thus  thinking,  and  not  quite  ruling  the  tramp  of  his  armed  footstep  according  to  tlie 
ceremonies  of  the  place,  the  large-limbed  Saxon  strode  to  the  upper  end  of  the  black 
marble  hall.  The  ornarnent  of  the  portal  here  was  a  small  altar,  like  those  in  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  deities,  which  projected  above  the  centre  of  the  arch.  On  this 
altar  smoked  incense  of  some  sort,  the  fumes  of  which  rose  curling  in  a  thin  cloud  to  the 
roof,  and  thence  extending  through  the  hall,  enveloped  in  its  column  of  smoke  a  singular 
emblem,  of  which  the  Varangian  could  make  nothing.  It  was  the  representation  of  two 
human  arms  and  hands,  seeming  to  issue  from  the  wall,  having  the  palms  extended  and 
open,  as  about  to  confer  some  boon  on  those  who  approached  the  altar.  These  arms  were 
formed  of  bronze,  and  being  placed  farther  back  tlian  the  altar  with  its  incense,  were 
seen  through  the  curling  smoke  by  lamps  so  disposed  as  to  illuminate  the  whole  archway. 
"  The  meaning  of  this,"  thought  the  simple  barbarian,  "  I  should  well  know  how  to 
explain,  were  these  fists  clenched,  and  were  the  hall  dedicated  to  the  pancration,  which 
we  call  boxing ;  but  as  even  these  helpless  Greeks  use  not  their  hands  without  their 
fingers  being  closed,  by  St.  George  I  can  make  out  nothing  of  their  meaning." 

At  this  instant  Achilles  entered  the  black  marble  hall  at  the  same  door  by  which  he 
had  left  it,  and  came  up  to  his  neophyte,  as  the  Varangian  might  be  termed. 

"  Come  with  me  now,  Hereward,  for  here  approaches  tlie  thick  of  the  onset.  Now, 
display  the  utmost  courage  that  thou  canst  summon  up,  for  believe  me  thy  credit  and 
name  also  depend  on  it." 

"  Fear  nothing  for  either,"  said  Hereward,  "  if  tlie  heart  or  hand  of  one  man  can  bear 
him  through  the  adventm-e  by  the  help  of  a  toy  like  tliis." 

"  Keep  thy  voice  low  and  submissive,  I  have  told  thee  a  score  of  times,"  said  the 
leader,  "  and  lower  thine  axe,  which,  as  I  bethink  me,  thou  hadst  better  leave  in  the 
outer  apartment." 

"  With  your  leave,  noble  captain,"  replied  Hereward,  "  I  am  unwilling  to  lay  aside 
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my  bread-winner.  I  am  one  of  those  awkward  clowns  who  cannot  behave  seemly  unless 
I  have  something  to  occupy  my  hands,  and  my  faithful  battle-axe  comes  most  natural 
to  me." 

"  Keep  it  then ;  but  remember  thou  dash  it  not  about  according  to  thy  custom,  nor 
bellow,  nor  shout,  nor  cry  as  in  a  battle-field  ;  think  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  place, 
which  exaggerates  riot  into  blasphemy,  and  remember  the  persons  whom  thou  mayst 
chance  to  see,  an  offence  to  some  of  whom,  it  may  be,  ranks  in  the  same  sense  with 
blasphemy  against  Heaven  itself" 

This  lecture  carried  the  tutor  and  tlie  pupil  so  far  as  to  the  side-door,  and  thence  inducted 
them  into  a  species  of  anteroom,  from  wliich  Achilles  led  his  Varangian  forward,  until  a 
pair  of  folding-doors,  opening  into  what  proved  to  be  a  principal  apartment  of  the  palace, 
exhibited  to  the  rough-hewn  native  of  the  north  a  sight  equally  new  and  surprising. 

It  was  an  apartment  of  the  palace  of  the  Blaquernal,  dedicated  to  the  special  service 
of  the  beloved  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  known 
to  our  times  by  her  literary  talents,  which  record  the  history  of  her  father's  reign.  She 
was  seated,  the  queen  and  sovereign  of  a  literary  circle,  such  as  an  imperial  Princess, 
porphyrogenita,  or  born  in  the  sacred  purple  chamber  itself,  could  assemble  in  those 
days,  and  a  glance  round  will  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  her  guests  or  companions. 

The  literary  Princess  herself  had  the  bright  eyes,  straight  features,  and  comely  and 
pleasing  manners,  which  all  would  have  allowed  to  the  Emperor's  daughter,  even  if  slie 
could  not  have  been,  with  severe  truth,  said  to  have  possessed  them.  She  was  placed 
upon  a  small  bench,  or  sofa,  the  fair  sex  here  not  being  permitted  to  recline,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  tlie  Roman  ladies.  A  table  before  her  was  loaded  with  books,  plants,  herbs, 
and  drawings.  She  sat  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  those  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the 
Princess,  or  to  whom  she  wished  to  speak  in  particular,  were  allowed,  during  such 
sublime  colloquy,  to  rest  their  knees  on  the  little  dais,  or  elevated  place  where  her  chair 
found  its  station,  in  a  posture  half  standing,  half  kneeling.  Three  other  seats,  of  different 
heights,  were  placed  on  the  dais,  and  under  the  same  canopy  of  state  which  overshadowed 
that  of  tlie  Princess  Anna. 

The  first,  which  strictly  resembled  her  own  chair  in  size  and  convenience,  was  one 
designed  for  her  husband,  Nicephorus  Briennius.  He  was  said  to  entertain  or  affect  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  wife's  erudition,  though  the  courtiers  were  of  opinion  he  would 
have  liked  to  absent  himself  from  her  evening  parties  more  frequently  than  was 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  Princess  Anna  and  her  imperial  parents.  This  was  partly 
explained  by  the  private  tattle  of  the  court,  which  averred,  that  the  Princess  Anna 
Comnena  had  been  more  beautiful  when  she  was  less  learned  ;  and  that,  though  still  a 
fine  woman,  she  had  somewhat  lost  the  charms  of  her  person  as  she  became  enriched  in 
her  mind. 

To  atone  for  the  lowly  fashion  of  the  seat  of  Nicephorus  Briennius,  it  was  placed  as 
near  to  his  princess  as  it  could  possibly  be  edged  by  the  ushers,  so  that  she  might  not 
lose  one  look  of  her  handsome  spouse,  nor  he  the  least  particle  of  wisdom  which  might 
drop  from  the  lips  of  his  erudite  consort. 

Two  other  seats  of  honour,  or  rather  thrones, — for  they  had  footstools  placed  for  the 
support  of  the  feet,  rests  for  the  arms,  and  embroidered  pillows  for  the  comfort  of  the 
back,  not  to  mention  the  glories  of  the  outspreading  canopy, — were  destined  for  the 
imperial  couple,  who  frequently  attended  their  daughter's  studies,  which  she  prosecuted 
in  public  in  the  way  we  have  intimated.  On  such  occasions,  the  Empress  Irene  enjoyed 
the  triumph  peculiar  to  the  mother  of  an  accomplished  daughter,  while  Alexius,  as  it 
might  happen,  sometimes  listened  with  complacence  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  own  exploits 
in  the  inflated  language  of  the  Princess,  and  sometimes  mildly  nodded  over  her  dialogues 
upon  the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  with  the  Patriarch  Zosimus,  and  other  sages. 

All  these  four  distinguished  seats  for  the  persons  of  the  Imperial  family,  were  occupied 
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at  the  moment  which  we  have  described,  excepting  that  which  ought  to  have  been  filled 
by  Nicephorus  Briennius,  the  husband  of  the  fiiir  Anna  Comnena.  To  his  negligence 
and  absence  was  perhaps  owing  the  angry  spot  on  the  brow  of  his  fair  bride.  Beside 
her  on  tlie  platform  were  two  white-robed  nymphs  of  her  household ;  female  slaves,  in  a 
word,  who  reposed  themselves  on  their  knees  on  cushions,  when  their  assistance  was  not 
wanted  as  a  species  of  living  book-desks,  to  support  and  extend  the  parchment  rolls,  in 
which  the  Princess  recorded  her  own  wisdom,  or  from  which  she  quoted  that  of  others. 
One  of  these  young  maidens,  called  Astarte,  was  so  distinguished  as  a  calligrapher,  or 
beautiful  writer  of  various  alphabets  and  languages,  that  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  Caliph,  (who  could  neither  read  nor  write,)  at  a  time  when  it 
was  necessary  to  bribe  him  into  peace.  Violante,  usually  called  the  Muse,  the  other 
attendant  of  the  Princess,  a  mistress  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  art  of  music,  was 
actually  sent  in  a  compliment  to  soothe  the  temper  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Archduke 
of  Apulia,  wlio  being  aged  and  stone-deaf,  and  the  girl  under  ten  years  old  at  the  time, 
returned  the  valued  present  to  the  imperial  donor,  and,  with  the  selfishness  which  was 
one  of  that  wily  Norman's  characteristics,  desired  to  have  some  one  sent  him  who  could 
contribute  to  his  pleasure,  instead  of  a  twangling  squalling  infant. 

Beneath  these  elevated  seats  there  sat,  or  reposed  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  such 
favourites  as  were  admitted.  The  Patriarch  Zosimus,  and  one  or  two  old  men,  were 
permitted  the  use  of  certain  lowly  stools,  which  were  the  only  seats  prepared  for  the 
learned  members  of  the  Princess's  evening  parties,  as  they  would  have  been  called  in 
our  days.  As  for  the  younger  magnates,  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  join  the 
imperial  conversation  was  expected  to  render  them  far  superior  to  the  paltry  accom- 
modation of  a  joint-stool.  Five  or  six  courtiers,  of  diflferent  dress  and  ages,  might 
compose  the  party,  who  either  stood,  or  relieved  their  posture  by  kneeling,  along  the 
verge  of  an  adorned  fountain,  which  shed  a  mist  of  such  very  small  rain  as  to  dispel 
almost  insensibly,  cooling  the  fragrant  breeze  which  breathed  from  the  flowers  and 
shrubs,  that  were  so  disposed  as  to  send  a  waste  of  sweets  around.  One  goodly  old 
man,  named  Michael  Agelastes,  big,  burly,  and  dressed  like  an  ancient  Cynic  philosopher, 
was  distinguished  by  assuming,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ragged  garb  and  mad  bearing  of 
tliat  sect,  and  by  his  inflexible  practice  of  the  strictest  ceremonies  exigible  by  the 
Imperial  family.  He  was  known  by  an  affectation  of  cynical  principle  and  language, 
and  of  republican  philosophy,  strangely  contradicted  by  his  practical  deference  to  the 
great.  It  was  wonderful  how  long  this  man,  now  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  disdained 
to  avail  himself  of  the  accustomed  privilege  of  leaning,  or  supporting  his  limbs,  and 
vdth  what  regularity  he  maintained  either  the  standing  posture  or  that  of  absolute 
kneeling ;  but  the  first  was  so  much  his  usual  attitude,  that  he  acquired  among  his  court 
friends  the  name  of  Elephas,  or  the  Elephant,  because  the  ancients  had  an  idea  that  the 
half-reasoning  animal,  as  it  is  called,  has  joints  incapable  of  kneeling  down. 

"  Yet  I  have  seen  them  kneel  when  I  was  in  the  country  of  the  Gymnosophists,"  said 
a  person  present  on  the  evening  of  Ilereward's  introduction. 

"  To  take  up  their  master  on  their  shoulders?  so  will  ours,"  said  the  Patriarch 
Zosimus,  with  the  slight  sneer  which  was  the  nearest  advance  to  a  sarcasm  that  the 
etiquette  of  the  Greek  court  permitted  ;  for  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  it  would  not  have 
offended  the  Presence  more  surely,  literally  to  have  drawn  a  poniard,  tlian  to  exchange  a 
repartee  in  the  imperial  circle.  Even  the  sarcasm,  such  as  it  was,  would  have  been 
thought  censurable  by  that  ceremonious  court  in  any  but  the  Patriarch,  to  whose  high 
rank  some  license  was  allowed. 

Just  as  he  had  thus  far  ofiended  decorum,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  his  soldier  Hereward, 
entered  the  apartment.  The  former  bore  him  with  even  more  than  his  usual  degree  of 
courtliness,  as  if  to  set  his  own  good-breeding  off  by  a  comparison  witli  the  inexpert 
bearing  of  his  follower  ;  while,  nevertheless,  he  had  a  secret  pride  in  exhibiting,  as  one 
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unclei"  his  own  immediate  and  distinct  command,  a  man  whom  lie  was  accustomed  to 
consider  as  one  of  tlie  finest  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Alexius,  whether  appearance  or 
reality  were  to  be  considered. 

Some  astonishment  followed  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  new  comers.  Achilles  indeed 
glided  into  the  presence  with  the  easy  and  quiet  extremity  of  respect  which  intimated 
his  habitude  in  these  regions.  But  Hereward  started  on  his  entrance,  and  perceiving 
himself  in  company  of  the  court,  hastily  strove  to  remedy  his  disorder.  His  commander, 
throwing  round  a  scarce  visible  shrug  of  apology,  made  then  a  confidential  and  monitory 
sign  to  Hereward  to  mind  his  conduct.  What  he  meant  was,  that  he  should  doff  his 
helmet  and  fall  prostrate  on  the  ground.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon,  unaccustomed  to 
interpret  obscure  inferences,  naturally  thought  of  his  military  duties,  and  advanced  in 
front  of  the  Emperor,  as  when  he  rendered  his  military  homage.  He  made  revei'ence 
with  his  knee,  half  touched  his  cap,  and  then  recovering  and  shouldering  his  axe,  stood 
in  advance  of  the  imperial  chair,  as  if  on  duty  as  a  sentinel. 

A  gentle  smile  of  surprise  went  round  the  circle  as  they  gazed  on  the  manly  appearance, 
and  somewhat  unceremonious  but  martial  deportment  of  the  northern  soldier.  'J'he 
various  spectators  around  consulted  the  Emperor's  face,  not  knowing  whether  they  were 
to  take  the  intrusive  manner  of  the  Varangian's  entrance  as  matter  of  ill-breeding,  and 
manifest  their  horror,  or  whether  they  ought  rather  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  life- 
guardsman  as  indicating  blunt  and  manly  zeal,  and  therefore  to  be  received  with 
applause. 

It  was  some  little  time  ere  the  Emperor  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  strike  a  key- 
note, as  was  usual  upon  such  occasions.  Alexius  Comnenus  had  been  wrajit  for  a 
moment  into  some  species  of  slumber,  or  at  least  absence  of  mind.  Out  of  this  he  had 
been  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Varangian  ;  for  though  he  was  accuston^.ed 
to  commit  the  outer  guards  of  the  palace  to  this  trusty  corps,  yet  the  deformed  blacks 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  sometimes  rose  to.be  ministers  of  state  and  com- 
manders of  armies,  were,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  intrusted  with  the  guard  of  the 
interior  of  the  palace.  Alexius,  therefore,  awakened  from  his  slumber,  and  the  military 
phrase  of  his  daughter  still  ringing  in  his  eai-s  as  she  was  reading  a  description  of  the 
great  historical  work,  in  which  she  had  detailed  the  conflicts  of  his  reign,  felt  somewhat 
unprepared  for  the  entrance  and  military  deportment  of  one  of  the  Saxon  guard,  with 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associate,  in  gelieral,  scenes  of  blows,  danger,  and  death. 

After  a  troubled  glance  around,  his  look  rested  on  Achilles  Tatius.  "  Why  here,"  he 
said,  "trusty  Follower?  why  this  soldier  here  at  this  time  of  night?"  Here,  of  course, 
was  the  moment  for  modelling  the  visages  refi'is  ad  exemplum ;  but,  ere  the  Patriarch 
could  frame  his  countenance  into  devout  apprehension  of  danger,  Achilles  Tatius  had 
spoken  a  word  or  two,  which  reminded  Alexius'  memory  that  the  soldier  had  been  brought 
there  by  his  own  special  orders.  "  Oh,  ay !  true,  good  fellow,"  said  he,  smoothing  his 
troubled  brow  ;  "  we  had  forgot  that  passage  among  the  cares  of  state."  He  then  spoke 
to  the  Varangian  with  a  countenance  more  frank,  and  a  heartier  accent  than  he  used  to 
his  courtiers ;  for,  to  a  despotic  monarch,  a  faithful  life-guardsman  is  a  person  of 
confidence,  while  an  officer  of  high  rank  is  always  in  some  degree  a  subject  of  distrust. 
"  Ha  I "  said  he,  "  our  worthy  Anglo-Dane,  how  fares  he  ? " — This  unceremonious 
salutation  surprised  all  but  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Hereward  answered, 
accompanying  his  words  with  a  military  obeisance  which  partook  of  heartiness  rather 
than  reverence,  with  a  loud  unsubdued  voice,  which  startled  the  presence  still  more  that 
the  language  was  Saxon,  which  these  foreigners  occasionally  used,  "  Waes  hael  Kahar 
mirrig  unci  machiif/h !" — that  is.  Be  of  good  health,  stout  and  mighty  Emperor.  The 
Emperor,  with  a  smile  of  intelligence,  to  show  he  could  speak  to  his  guards  in  their  own 
foreign  language,  replied,  by  the  well-known  counter-signal — "Drink  hael!" 

Immediately  a  page  brought  a  silver  goblet  of  wine.     The  Emperor  put  his  lips  to  it, 
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though  he  scarce  tasted  the  liquor,  then  commanded  it  to  be  handed  to  Ilereward,  and 
bade  the  soldier  drink.  The  Saxon  did  not  wait  till  he  was  desired  a  second  time,  but 
took  off  the  contents  without  hesitation.  A  gentle  smile,  decorous  as  the  presence  required, 
passed  over  the  assembly,  at  a  feat  which,  tliough  by  no  means  wonderful  in  a  hyperborean, 
seemed  prodigious  in  the  estimation  of  the  modeiate  Greeks.  Alexius  himself  laughed 
more  loudly  than  his  courtiers  thought  might  be  becoming  on  their  part,  and  mustering 
what  few  words  of  Varangian  he  possessed,  wliich  lie  eked  out  with  Greek,  demanded 
of  his  life  guardsman — "  AVell,  my  bold  Briton,  or  Edward,  as  men  call  thee,  dost  thou 
know  the  flavour  of  that  wine  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Varangian,  without  change  of  countenance,  "  I  tasted  it  once 
before  at  Laodicea" 

Here  his  officer,  Achilles  Tatius,  became  sensible  that  liis  soldier  approached  delicate 
ground,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  his  attention,  in  order  that  he  miglit  furtively 
convey  to  him  a  hint  to  be  silent,  or  at  least  take  heed  what  he  said  in  such  a  presence. 
But  the  soldier,  who,  with  proper  military  observance,  continued  to  have  his  eye  and 
attention  fixed  on  the  Emperor,  as  the  prince  whom  he  was  bound  to  answer  or  to  serve, 
saw  none  of  the  hints,  which  Achilles  at  length  suffered  to  become  so  broad,  that  Zosimus 
and  the  Protuspathaire  exchanged  expressive  glances,  as  calling  on  each  other  to  notice 
the  by-play  of  the  leader  of  the  Varangians. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  dialogue  between  the  Emperor  and  his  soldier  continued: — 
"  How,"  said  Alexius,  "  did  this  draught  relish  compared  with  the  former?" 

"  There  is  fairer  company  here,  my  liege,  than  that  of  the  Arabian  archers,"  answered 
TIereward,  with  a  look  and  bow  of  instinctive  good-breeding ;  "  Nevertheless,  there 
lacks  the  flavour  which  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  dust  of  the  combat,  with  the  fatigue  of 
wielding  such  a  weapon  as  this"  (advancing  his  axe)  "  for  eight  hours  together,  give  to 
a  cup  of  rare  wine." 

"  Another  deficiency  there  might  be,"  said  Agelastes  the  Elephant,  "  provided  I  am 
pardoned  hinting  at  it,"  he  added,  with  a  look  to  the  throne, — "  it  might  be  the  smaller 
size  of  the  cup  compared  with  that  at  Laodicea." 

"  By  Taranis,  you  say  true,"  answered  the  life-guardsman  ;  "  at  Laodicea  I  used  my 
helmet." 

"  Let  us  see  the  cups  compared  together,  good  friend,"  said  Agelastes,  continuing  hia 
raillery,  "  that  we  may  be  sure  thou  hast  not  swallowed  the  present  goblet ;  for  I 
thought,  from  the  manner  of  the  draught,  there  was  a  chance  of  its  going  down  with  its 
contents." 

"  There  are  some  things  which  I  do  not  easily  swallow,"  answered  the  Varangian,  in 
a  calm  and  indifferent  tone  ;  "  but  they  must  come  from  a  younger  and  more  active  man 
than  you." 

The  company  again  smiled  to  each  other,  as  if  to  hint  that  the  philosopher,  though 
also  parcel  wit  by  profession,  had  the  worst  of  the  encounter. 

The  Emperor  at  the  same  time  interfered — "  Nor  did  I  send  for  thee  hither,  good 
fellow,  to  be  baited  by  idle  taunts." 

Here  Agelastes  shrunk  back  in  the  circle,  as  a  hound  that  has  been  rebuked  by  the 
huntsman  for  babbling — and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  had  indicated  by  lier 
fair  features  a  certain  degree  of  impatience,  at  length  spoke — "  Will  it  then  please  you, 
my  imperial  and  much-beloved  father,  to  inform  those  blessed  with  admission  to  the 
IMuses'  temple,  for  what  it  is  that  you  have  ordered  this  soldier  to  be  this  night  admitted 
to  a  place  so  far  above  his  rank  in  life?  Permit  me  to  say,  we  ought  not  to  waste,  in 
frivolous  and  silly  jests,  the  time  which  is  sacred  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  as  every 
moment  of  your  leisure  must  be." 

"  Our  daughter  speaks  wisely,"  said  the  Empress  Irene,  who,  like  most  mothers  who 
do  not  possess  much  talent  themselves,  and  are  not  very  capable  of  estimating  it  in  others. 
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was,  nevertheless,  a  great  admirer  of  her  favourite  daughter's  accomplishments,  and  ready 
to  draw  them  out  on  all  occasions.  "  Permit  me  to  remark,  that  in  this  divine  and 
selected  j)alace  of  the  Muses,  dedicated  to  the  studies  of  our  well-heloved  and  higldy- 
gifted  daughter,  whose  pen  will  preserve  your  reputation,  our  most  imperial  husband, 
till  the  desolation  of  the  universe,  and  which  enlivens  and  delights  this  society,  the  very 
flower  of  tlie  wits  of  our  sublime  court ; — permit  me  to  say,  that  we  have,  merely  by 
admitting  a  single  life-guardsman,  given  our  conversation  the  character  of  that  which 
distinguishes  a  barrack." 

Now  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  had  the  same  feeling  with  many  an  honest  man 
in  ordinary  life  when  his  wife  begins  a  long  oration,  especially  as  the  Empress  Irene  did 
not  always  retain  the  observance  consistent  with  his  awful  rule  and  right  supremacy, 
although  especially  severe  in  exacting  it  from  all  others,  in  reference  to  her  lord. 
Therefore,  though  he  had  felt  some  pleasure  in  gaining  a  short  release  from  the 
monotonous  recitation  of  the  Princess's  history,  he  now  saw  the  necessity  of  resuming  it, 
or  of  listening  to  the  matrimonial  eloquence  of  the  Empress.  He  sighed,  therefore,  as  he 
said,  "  I  crave  your  pardon,  good  our  imperial  spouse,  and  our  daugliter  born  in  the 
purple  chamber.  I  remember  me,  our  most  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter,  that 
last  night  you  wished  to  know  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Laodicea,  with  the 
heathenish  Arabs,  whom  Heaven  confound.  And  for  certain  considerations  which  moved 
ourselves  to  add  other  enquiries  to  our  own  recollection,  Achilles  Tatius,  our  most  trusty 
Follower,  was  commissioned  to  introduce  into  this  place  one  of  those  soldiers  under  his 
command,  being  such  a  one  whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind  could  best  enable  him 
to  remark  what  passed  around  him  on  that  remarkable  and  bloody  day.  And  this  I 
suppose  to  be  the  man  brought  to  us  for  that  purpose." 

"  If  I  am  permitted  to  speak,  and  live,"  answered  the  Follower,  "  your  Imperial 
Highness,  with  those  divine  Princesses,  wliose  name  is  to  us  as  those  of  blessed  saints, 
have  in  your  presence  the  flower  of  my  Anglo -Danes,  or  whatsoever  unbaptized  name 
is  given  to  my  soldiers.  He  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  barbarian  of  barbarians ;  for,  although 
in  birth  and  breeding  unfit  to  soil  with  his  feet  the  carpet  of  this  precinct  of  accomplish- 
ment and  eloquence,  he  is  so  brave — so  trusty — so  devotedly  attached — and  so  unhesi- 
tatingly zealous,  tliat  "■ 

"  Enough,  good  Follower,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  let  us  only  know  that  he  is  cool  and 
observant,  not  confused  and  fluttered  during  close  battle,  as  we  have  sometimes  observed 
in  you  and  other  great  commanders — and,  to  speak  truth,  have  even  felt  in  our  imperial 
self  on  extraordinary  occasions.  Which  difference  in  man's  constitution  is  not  owing 
to  any  inferiority  of  courage,  but,  in  us,  to  a  certain  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
our  own  safety  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  to  a  feeling  of  the  number  of  duties 
which  at  once  devolve  on  us.  Speak  then,  and  speak  quickly,  Tatius  ;  for  I  discern 
that  our  dearest  consort,  and  our  thrice  fortunate  daugliter  born  in  the  imperial  chamber 
of  purple,  seem  to  wax  somewhat  impatient." 

"  Hereward,"  answered  Tatius,  "  is  as  composed  and  observant  in  battle,  as  another 
in  a  festive  dance.  The  dust  of  war  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils;  and  he  will  prove 
his  worth  in  combat  against  any  four  others,  (Varangians  excepted,)  who  shall  term 
themselves  your  Imperial  Highness's  bravest  servants." 

"  Follower,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  displeased  look  and  tone,  "  instead  of  instruct- 
ing these  poor,  ignorant  barbarians,  in  the  rules  and  civilisation  of  our  enlightened 
empire,  you  foster,  by  such  boastful  words,  the  idle  pride  and  fury  of  their  temper, 
which  hurries  them  into  brawls  with  the  legions  of  other  foreign  countries,  and  even 
breeds  quarrels  among  themselves." 

"  If  my  mouth  may  be  opened  in  the  way  of  most  humble  excuse,"  said  the  Follower, 
"  I  would  presume  to  reply,  that  I  but  an  hour  hence  talked  with  this  poor  ignorant 
Anglo-Dane,  on  tlic  paternal  care  with  which  the  Imperial  Majesty  of  Greece  regards 
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the  preservation  of  that  concord  which  unites  the  followers  of  his  standard,  and  how 
desirous  he  is  to  promote  that  harmony,  more  especially  amongst  the  various  nations 
who  have  the  happiness  to  serve  you,  in  spite  of  the  bloodthirsty  quarrels  of  the 
Franks,  and  other  northern  men,  who  are  never  free  from  civil  broil.  I  tliink  the  poor 
youtli's  understanding  can  bear  witness  to  this  much  in  ray  behalf."  He  then  looked 
towards  Hereward,  wlio  gravely  inclined  his  head  in  token  of  assent  to  what  his  captain 
said.  His  excuse  thus  ratified,  Achilles  proceeded  in  his  apology  more  firmly.  "  What 
I  have  said  even  now  was  spoken  without  consideration ;  for,  instead  of  pretending  that 
this  Hereward  would  face  four  of  your  Imperial  Ilighness's  servants,  I  ought  to  have 
said,  that  he  was  willing  to  defy  six  of  your  Imperial  Majesty's  most  deadly  enemies, 
and  permit  them  to  choose  every  circumstance  of  time,  arms,  and  place  of  combat." 

•  That  hath  a  better  sound,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  and  in  truth,  for  tlie  information 
of  my  dearest  daughter,  who  piously  has  undertaken  to  record  the  things  which  I  have 
been  the  blessed  means  of  doing  for  the  Empire,  I  earnestly  wish  that  she  should  re- 
member, that  tliough  the  sword  of  Alexius  hath  not  .slept  in  its  sheath,  yet  he  hath  never 
souglit  his  own  aggrandizement  of  fame  at  the  price  of  bloodshed  among  his  subjects." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Anna  Comnena,  "  that  in  my  humble  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  princely 
sire  from  whom  I  derive  my  existence,  I  have  not  forgot  to  notice  his  love  of  peace, 
and  care  for  the  lives  of  his  soldiery,  and  abhorrence  of  the  bloody  manners  of  the 
heretic  Franks,  as  one  of  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics." 

Assuming  then  an  attitude  more  commanding,  as  one  who  was  about  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  company,  the  Princess  inclined  her  head  gently  around  to  the  audience, 
and  taking  a  roll  of  parchment  from  the  fair  amanuensis,  which  she  had,  in  a  most 
beautiful  handwriting,  engrossed  to  her  mistress's  dictation,  Anna  Comnena  prepared  to 
read  its  contents. 

At  this  moment,  the  eyes  of  the  Princess  rested  for  an  instant  on  the  barbarian 
Hereward,  to  whom  she  deigned  this  greeting — "  Valiant  barbarian,  of  whom  my  fancy 
recalls  some  memory,  as  if  in  a  dream,  thou  art  now  to  hear  a  work,  which,  if  the 
autlior  be  put  into  comparison  with  the  subject,  might  be  likened  to  a  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander, in  executing  which,  some  inferior  dauber  has  usurped  the  pencil  of  Apellcs;  but 
which  essay,  however  it  may  appear  unworthy  of  the  subject  in  the  eyes  of  many,  must 
yet  command  some  envy  in  those  who  candidly  consider  its  contents,  and  the  difliculty 
of  portraying  the  great  personage  concerning  whom  it  is  written.  Still,  I  Jir.ay  thee, 
give  thine  attention  to  what  I  have  now  to  road,  since  this  account  of  the  battle  of 
Laodicea,  the  details  thereof  being  principally  derived  from  his  Imperial  Highness,  my 
excellent  father,  from  the  altogether  valiant  Protospathaire,  his  invincible  general, 
together  with  Achilles  Tatius,  the  faitliful  Follower  of  our  victorious  Emperor,  may 
nevertheless  be  in  some  circumstances  inaccurate.  For  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  the 
high  offices  of  those  great  commanders  retained  them  at  a  distance  from  some  particu- 
larly active  parts  of  the  fray,  in  order  that  they  might  have  more  cool  and  accurate 
opportunity  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  whole,  and  transmit  their  orders,  without 
being  disturbed  by  any  tlioughts  of  personal  safety.  Even  so,  brave  barbarian,  in  the 
art  of  embroiclery,  (marvel  not  that  we  are  a  proficient  in  that  mechanical  process,  since 
it  is  patronized  by  Alinerva,  whose  studies  we  aftect  to  follow,)  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  superintendence  of  the  entire  web,  and  commit  to  our  maidens  and  others  the  execu- 
tion of  particular  parts.  Thus,  in  the  same  manner,  thou,  valiant  Varangian,  being 
engaged  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  affray  before  Laodicea,  mayst  point  out  to  us,  the 
unworthy  historian  of  so  renowned  a  war,  those  chances  which  befell  where  men  fought 
hand  to  hand,  and  where  the  fate  of  war  was  decided  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  There- 
fore, dread  not,  thou  bravest  of  the  axe-men  to  whom  we  ovre  tliat  victoi-y,  and  so  many 
others,  to  correct  any  mistake  or  misapprehension  which  we  may  have  been  led  into 
concerning  tlie  details  of  that  glorious  event." 
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"  Madam,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  I  shall  attend  with  diligence  to  what  your  Highness 
may  be  pleased  to  i-ead  to  me ;  although,  as  to  presuming  to  blame  the  history  of  a 
Princess  born  in  the  purple,  far  be  such  a  presumption  from  me ;  still  less  would  it 
become  a  barbaric  Varangian  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  military  conduct  of  the 
Emperor,  by  whom  he  is  liberally  paid,  or  of  the  commander,  by  whom  he  is  wi.41 
treated.  Before  an  action,  if  our  advice  is  required,  it  is  ever  faithfully  tendered ;  but 
according  to  my  rough  wit,  our  censure  after  the  field  is  fought  would  be  more 
invidious  than  useful.  Touching  the  Protospathaire,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  a  general  to 
absent  himself  from  close  action,  I  can  safely  say,  or  swear,  were  it  necessary,  that  the 
invincible  commander  was  never  seen  by  me  within  a  javelin's  cast  of  aught  that  looked 
like  danger." 

This  speech,  boldly  and  bluntly  delivered,  had  a  general  efiect  on  the  company 
present.  The  Emperor  himself,  and  Achilles  Tatius,  looked  like  men  who  had  got  off 
from  a  danger  better  than  they  expected.  The  Protospathaire  laboured  to  conceal  a 
movement  of  resentment.  Agelastes  whispered  to  the  Patriarch,  near  whom  he  was 
placed,  "  The  northern  battle-axe  lacks  neither  point  nor  edge." 

"  Hush!"  said  Zosimus,  "  let  us  hear  how  this  is  to  end;  the  Princess  is  about  to 
speak." 


<  Km 


€|iaiptex  ^t  ^mxTS$. 


We  heard  the  Tecbir,  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  wheu  with  loud  acclaim 
They  chaUerij^ed  Heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest. 
The  battle  joiii'd,  and  through  the  barb'rous  herd, 
Fight,  fight!  and  Paradise!  was  all  their  cry. 

The  Siege  of  Damascus. 


^TTBi^^s^  HE  voice  of  the  northern  soldier,  aUhough  modified  by  feelings  of  respect  to 
n'v'fl^r^^  the  Emperor,  and  even  attachment  to  his  captain,  had  more  of  a  tone  of 
St^J;b^":i  blunt  sincerity,  nevertheless,  than  was  usually  heard  by  the  sacred  echoes  of 
*%  the  impeiial  palace;  and  though  the  Princess  Anna  Coninena  began  to  think 
that  she  had  invoked  the  opinion  of  a  severe  judge,  she  was  sensible,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  deference  of  his  manner,  that  his  respect  was  of  a  character  more  real,  and  his 
applause,  should  she  gain  it,  would  prove  more  truly  flattering,  than  the  gilded  assent 
of  tlie  whole  court  of  her  father.  She  gazed  with  some  surprise  and  attention  on 
Ilereward,  already  described  as  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  felt  the  natural  desire 
to  please,  which  is  easily  created  in  the  mind  towards  a  fine  person  of  tiie  other  sex. 
His  attitude  was  easy  and  bold,  but  neither  clownish  nor  uncourtly.  His  title  of  a 
barbarian,  placed  him  at  once  free  from  the  forms  of  civilized  life,  and  the  rules  of  arti- 
ficial politeness.  But  his  character  for  valour,  and  the  noble  self-confidence  of  his 
bearin'T,  gave  him  a  deeper  interest  than  would  have  been  acquired  by  a  more  studied 
and  anxious  address,  or  an  excess  of  reverential  awe. 

In  short,  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  high  in  rank  as  she  was,  and  born  in  the 
imperial  purple,  wliich  she  herself  deemed  the  first  of  all  attributes,  felt  herself, 
nevertheless,  in  preparing  to  resume  the  recitation  of  lier  Iiistory,  more  anxious  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  this  rude  soldier,  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  coui-teous 
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iuiilioncc.  She  knew  tliem  well,  it  is  true,  and  felt  nowise  solicitous  about  tlie  applause 
which  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  was  sure  to  receive  with  full  hands  from  those  of 
the  Gi-ecian  court  to  whom  she  might  choose  to  communicate  the  productions  of  her 
father's  daughter.  But  slie  had  now  a  judge  of  a  new  character,  whose  applause,  if 
bestowed,  must  have  something  in  it  intrinsically  real,  since  it  could  only  be  obtained 
by  alTecting  his  head  or  his  heart. 

It  was  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  that  the  Princess  was  somewhat 
longer  than  usual  in  finding  out  the  passage  in  the  roll  of  history  at  which  she  purposed 
to  commence.  It  was  also  noticed,  that  she  began  her  recitation  with  a  diffidence  and 
embarrassment  surprising  to  the  noble  hearers,  who  had  often  seen  her  in  full  possession 
of  her  presence  of  mind  before  what  they  conceived  a  more  distinguished,  and  even 
more  critical  audience. 

Neither  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Varangian  such  as  rendered  the  scene  indif- 
ferent to  him.  Anna  Comnena  had  indeed  attained  her  fifth  lustre,  and  that  is  a  period 
after  whicli  Grecian  beauty  is  understood  to  commence  its  decline.  How  long  she  had 
passed  that  critical  period,  was  a  secret  to  all  but  the  trusted  ward-women  of  the  purple 
chamber.  Enough,  tliat  it  was  affirmed  by  the  popular  tongue,  and  seemed  to  be  attested 
by  that  bent  towards  philosophy  and  literature,  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  congenial  to 
beauty  in  its  earlier  buds,  to  amount  to  one  or  two  years  more.  She  might  be  seven- 
and-twenty. 

Still  Anna  Comnena  was,  or  had  very  lately  been,  a  beauty  of  the  very  first  rank, 
and  must  be  supposed  to  have  still  retained  charms  to  captivate  a  barbarian  of  the 
nortli  ;  if,  indeed,  he  himself  was  nut  careful  to  maintain  an  heedful  recollection  of  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  them.  Indeed,  even  this  recollection  might  liardly  have 
saved  Hereward  from  the  charms  of  this  enchantress,  bold,  free-born,  and  fearless  as  he 
was;  for,  during  that  time  of  strange  revolutions,  there  were  many  instances  of  success- 
ful generals  sharing  the  couch  of  imperial  princesses,  whom  perhaps  they  had  themselves 
rendered  widows,  in  order  to  make  way  for  their  own  pretensions.  15  ut,  besides  the 
influence  of  otiier  recollections,  which  the  reader  may  learn  hereafter,  Hereward,  though 
flattered  by  the  unusual  degree  of  attention  which  the  Princess  bestowed  upon  him, 
saw  in  her  only  the  daughter  of  his  Emperor  and  adopted  liege  lord,  and  the  wife  of  a 
noble  prince,  whom  reason  and  duty  alike  forbade  him  to  think  of  in  any  other  light. 

It  was  after  one  or  two  preliminary  eflbrts  that  the  Pi-incess  Anna  began  her  reading, 
with  an  uncertain  voice,  which  gained  strength  and  fortitude  as  she  proceeded  with  the 
following  passage  from  a  well-known  part  of  her  history  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  but 
which  unfortunately  has  not  been  republished  in  the  Byzantine  historians.  The  narra- 
tive cannot,  therefore,  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  the  antiquarian  reader ;  and  the 
author  hopes  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  for  the  recovery  of  a  curious 
fragment,  which,  without  his  exertions,  must  probably  have  passed  to  the  gulf  of  total 
oblivion. 

©fie  iHctrcnt  of  Haobitca, 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  THE  PRINCESS  COMNENA'S  HISTORY 

OF  HER  FATHER. 

"  The  sun  had  betaken  himself  to  his  bed  in  the  ocean,  ashamed,  it  would  seem,  to 
see  tlie  immortal  army  of  our  most  sacred  Emperor  Alexius  surrounded  by  those 
barbarous  hordes  of  unbelieving  barbarians,  who,  as  described  in  our  last  cliapter,  had 
occupied  the  various  passes  both  in  front  and  rear  of  the  Romans,*  secured  during  the 
preceding  night  by  tlie  wily  barbarians.      Although,  therefore,  a  triumphant  course  of 

*  More  jiioiierlj  termed  tlie  Greeks ;  but  we  follow  tlie  iihriiseolofj  of  the  fair  authoress. 
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advance  had  brought  us  to  tliis  point,  it  now  became  a  serious  and  doubtful  question 
whether  our  victorious  eagles  might  be  able  to  penetrate  any  farther  into  tlie  country  of 
the  enemy,  or  even  to  retreat  with  safety  into  their  own. 

"  The  extensive  acquaintance  of  the  Emperor  with  military  affairs,  in  which  he 
exceeds  most  living  princes,  had  induced  him,  on  the  preceding  evening,  to  ascertain, 
with  marvellous  exactitude  and  foresight,  the  precise  position  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
most  necessary  service  he  employed  certain  light-armed  barbarians,  whose  habits  and 
discipline  had  been  originally  derived  from  the  wilds  of  Syria ;  and,  if  I  am  required  to 
speak  according  to  the  dictation  of  Truth,  seeing  she  ought  always  to  sit  upon  the  pen 
of  a  historian,  I  must  needs  say  they  were  infidels  like  their  enemies;  faithfully  attached, 
however,  to  the  Roman  service,  and,  as  I  believe,  true  slaves  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
they  communicated  the  information  required  by  him  respecting  the  position  of  his 
dreaded  opponent  Jezdegerd.  These  men  did  not  bring  in  their  information  till  long 
after  the  hour  when  the  Emperor  usually  betook  himslf  to  rest. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  derangement  of  his  most  sacred  time,  our  imperial  father, 
who  had  postponed  the  ceremony  of  disrobing,  so  important  were  the  necessities  of  the 
moment,  continued,  until  deep  in  the  night,  to  hold  a  council  of  his  wisest  chiefs,  men 
whose  depth  of  judgment  might  have  saved  a  sinking  world,  and  who  now  consulted 
what  was  to  be  done  under  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  now 
placed.  And  so  great  was  the  urgency,  that  all  ordinary  observances  of  the  household 
were  set  aside,  since  I  have  heard  from  those  who  witnessed  the  foot,  that  the  royal  bed 
was  displayed  in  the  very  room  where  the  council  assembled,  and  that  the  sacred  lamp, 
called  the  Light  of  the  Council,  and  which  always  burns  when  the  Emperor  presides  in 
person  over  the  deliberations  of  his  servants,  was  for  that  night — a  thing  unknown  in 
our  annals — fed  with  unperfumed  oil ! ! " 

The  fair  speaker  here  threw  her  fine  form  into  an  attitude  which  expressed  holy 
horror,  and  the  hearers  intimated  their  sympathy  in  the  exciting  cause  by  corresponding 
signs  of  interest ;  as  to  which  we  need  only  say,  that  the  sigh  of  Achilles  Tatius  was 
the  most  pathetic ;  while  the  groan  of  Agelastes  the  Elephant  was  deepest  and  most 
tremendously  bestial  in  its  sound.  Hereward  seemed  little  moved,  except  by  a  slight 
motion  of  surprise  at  the  wonder  expressed  by  the  others.  The  Princess,  having 
allowed  due  time  for  the  sympathy  of  her  hearers  to  exhibit  itself,  proceeded  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  this  melancholy  situation,  when  even  the  best-established  and  most  sacred  rites 
of  the  imperial  household  gave  way  to  the  necessity  of  a  hasty  provision  for  the  morrow, 
the  opinions  of  the  counsellors  were  different,  according  to  their  tempers  and  habits ;  a 
thing,  by  the  way,  which  may  be  remarked  as  likely  to  happen  among  the  best  and 
wisest  on  such  occasions  of  doubt  and  danger. 

"  I  do  not  in  this  place  put  down  the  names  and  opinions  of  those  whose  counsels 
were  proposed  and  rejected,  herein  paying  respect  to  the  secrecy  and  freedom  of  debate 
justly  attached  to  the  imperial  cabinet.  Enough  it  is  to  say,  that  some  there  were  who 
advised  a  speedy  attack  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  direction  of  our  original  advance. 
Others  thought  it  was  safer,  and  might  be  easier,  to  force  our  way  to  the  rear,  and 
retreat  by  the  same  course  which  had  brought  us  hither ;  nor  must  it  be  concealed,  that 
there  were  persons  of  unsuspected  fidelity,  who  proposed  a  third  course,  safer  indeed 
than  the  others,  but  totally  alien  to  the  mind  of  our  most  magnanimous  father.  They 
recommended  that  a  confidential  slave,  in  company  with  a  minister  of  the  interior  of  our 
imperial  palace,  should  be  sent  to  the  tent  of  Jezdegerd,  in  order  to  ascertain  upon  what 
terras  the  barbarian  would  permit  our  triuun)hant  father  to  retreat  in  safety  at  the  head 
of  his  victorious  army.  On  learning  such  opinion,  our  imperial  father  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  '  Sancta  Sophia!'  being  the  nearest  approach  to  an  adjuration  which  he  has 
been  known  to  permit  himself,  and  was  apparently  about  to  say  something  violent  both 
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concerning  the  dishonour  of  the  advice,  and  the  cowardice  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
preferred,  when,  recollecting  the  mutability  of  human  things,  and  the  misfortune  of 
several  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  predecessors,  some  of  whom  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender  their  sacred  persons  to  the  infidels  in  the  same  region,  his  Imperial  Jlajesty 
repressed  his  generous  feelings,  and  only  suifered  his  army  counsellors  to  understand  his 
sentiments  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  so  desperate  and  so  dishonourable  a  course 
would  be  the  last  which  he  would  adopt,  even  in  the  last  extremity  of  danger.  Thus 
did  the  judgment  of  this  mighty  Prince  at  once  reject  counsel  that  seemed  shameful  to 
his  arms,  and  thereby  encourage  the  zeal  of  his  troops,  while  privately  he  kept  this 
postern  in  reserve,  which  in  utmost  need  might  serve  for  a  safe,  though  not  altogether, 
in  less  urgent  circumstances,  an  honourable  retreat. 

"  "When  the  discussion  had  reached  this  melancholy  crisis,  the  renowned  Achilles 
Tatius  arrived  with  the  hopeful  intelligence,  that  he  himself  and  some  soldiers  of  his 
corps  had  discovered  an  opening  on  the  left  flank  of  our  present  encampment,  by  which, 
making  indeed  a  considerable  circuit,  but  reaching,  if  we  marched  with  vigour,  the  town 
of  Laodicea,  we  might,  by  falling  back  on  our  resources,  be  in  some  measure  in  surety 
from  the  enemy. 

"  So  soon  as  this  ray  of  hope  darted  on  the  troubled  mind  of  our  gracious  father,  he 
proceeded  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  advantage. 
His  Imperial  Highness  would  not  permit  the  brave  Varangians,  whose  battle-axes  he 
accounted  the  flower  of  his  imperial  army,  to  take  the  advanced  posts  of  assailants  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  repressed  the  love  of  battle  by  which  these  generous  foreigners 
have  been  at  all  times  distinguished,  and  directed  that  the  Syrian  forces  in  the  army, 
who  have  been  before  mentioned,  should  be  assembled  with  as  little  noise  as  possible  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  deserted  pass,  with  instructions  to  occupy  it.  The  good  genius  of 
the  empire  suggested  that,  as  their  speech,  arms,  and  appearance,  resembled  those  of  the 
enemy,  they  might  be  permitted  unopposed  to  take  post  in  the  defile  with  their  light- 
armed  forces,  and  thus  secure  it  for  the  passage  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  of  which  he 
proposed  that  the  Varangians,  as  immediately  attached  to  his  own  sacred  person,  should 
form  the  vanguard.  The  well-known  battalions,  termed  the  Immortals,  came  next, 
comprising  the  gross  of  the  army,  and  forming  the  centre  and  rear.  Achilles  Tatius, 
the  faithful  Follower  of  his  Royal  Master,  although  mortified  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  assume  the  charge  of  the  rear,  which  he  had  proposed  for  himself  and  his  valiant 
troops,  as  the  post  of  danger  at  the  time,  cheerfully  acquiesced,  nevei'theless,  in  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Emperor,  as  most  fit  to  effect  the  imperial  safety,  and  that 
of  the  army. 

"  The  imperial  orders,  as  they  were  sent  instantly  abroad,  were  in  like  manner 
executed  with  the  readiest  punctuality,  the  rather  that  they  indicated  a  course  of  safety 
which  had  been  almost  despaired  of  even  by  the  oldest  soldiers.  During  the  dead 
period  of  time,  when,  as  the  divine  Homer  tells  us,  gods  and  men  are  alike  asleep,  it 
was  found  that  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  a  single  individual  had  provided  safety  for 
the  whole  Roman  army.  The  pinnacles  of  the  mountain  passes  were  scarcely  touched 
by  the  earliest  beams  of  the  dawn,  when  these  beams  were  also  reflected  from  the  steel 
caps  and  spears  of  the  Syrians,  under  the  command  of  a  captain  named  Monastras,  who, 
with  his  tribe,  had  attached  himself  to  the  empire.  The  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  his 
faithful  Varangians,  defiled  through  the  passes  in  order  to  gain  that  degree  of  advance 
on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Laodicea  which  was  desired,  so  as  to  avoid  coming  into 
collision  with  the  barbarians. 

"  It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  dark  mass  of  northern  warriors,  who  now  led  the 
van  of  the  army,  moving  slowly  and  steadily  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  around 
the  insulated  rocks  and  precipices,  and  surmounting  the  gentler  acclivities,  like  the  course 
of  a  strong  and  mighty  river ;  while  the  loose  bands  of  archers  and  javelin-men,  armed 
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after  the  Eastern  manner,  were  dispersed  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  defiles,  and  might 
be  compared  to  light  foam  upon  the  edge  of  the  torrent.  In  the  midst  of  the  .-squadrons 
of  the  life-guard  might  be  seen  the  proud  war-horse  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  which 
pawed  the  earth  indignantly,  as  if  impatient  at  the  delay  which  separated  him  from  his 
august  burden.  The  Emperor  Alexius  himself  travelled  in  a  litter,  borne  by  eight  strong 
African  slaves,  that  he  might  rise  perfectly  refreshed  if  the  army  should  be  overtaken 
by  the  enemy.  The  valiant  Achilles  Tatius  rode  near  the  couch  of  his  master,  that 
none  of  those  luminous  ideas,  by  which  our  august  sire  so  often  decided  the  fate  of  battle, 
mio-ht  be  lost  for  want  of  instant  communication  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute 
them.  I  may  also  say,  that  there  were  close  to  the  litter  of  the  Emperor,  three  or  four 
carriages  of  the  same  kind ;  one  prepared  for  the  Moon,  as  she  may  be  termed,  of  the 
universe,  the  gracious  Empress  L-ene.  Among  the  others  which  miglit  be  mentioned, 
was  that  which  contained  the  authoress  of  this  history,  unworthy  as  she  may  be  of 
distinction,  save  as  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  and  sacred  persons  whom  the  narration 
chiefly  concerns.  In  this  manner  the  imperial  army  pressed  on  through  the  dangerous 
defiles,  where  their  march  was  exposed  to  insults  from  the  barbarians.  They  were 
happily  cleared  without  any  opposition.  When  we  came  to  the  descent  of  the  pass 
which  looks  down  on  the  city  of  Laodicea,  the  sagacity  of  the  Emperor  commanded  the 
van — which,  though  the  soldiers  composing  the  same  were  heavily  armed,  had  hitlierto 
marched  extremely  fast — to  halt,  as  well  that  they  themselves  might  take  some  repose 
and  refreshment,  as  to  give  the  rearward  forces  time  to  come  up,  and  close  various  gaps 
which  the  rapid  movement  of  those  in  front  had  occasioned  in  the  line  of  march. 

"  The  place  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  eminently  beautiful,  from  the  small  and 
comparatively  insignificant  ridge  of  hills  which  melt  irregularly  down  into  the  plains 
stretching  between  the  pass  which  we  occupied  and  Laodicea.  The  town  was  about  one 
hundred  stadia  distant,  and  some  of  our  more  sanguine  warriors  pretended  that  they 
could  already  discern  its  towers  and  pinnacles,  glittering  in  the  early  beams  of  the  sun, 
which  had  not  as  yet  risen  high  into  the  horizon.  A  mountain  torrent,  wliich  found  its 
source  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  rock,  that  yawned  to  give  it  birth,  as  if  struck  by  the  rod 
of  the  prophet  Moses,  poured  its  liquid  treasure  down  to  the  more  level  country, 
nourishing  herbage  and  even  large  trees,  in  its  descent,  until,  at  the  distance  of  some 
four  or  five  miles,  the  stream,  at  least  in  dry  seasons,  was  lost  amid  heaps  of  sand  and 
stones,  which  in  the  rainy  season  marked  the  strength  and  fury  of  its  current. 

"  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  to  the  comforts  of  the  companions 
and  guardians  of  his  march.  The  trumpets  from  time  to  time  gave  license  to  various 
parties  of  the  Varangians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  eat  the  food  which  was  distributed 
to  them,  and  quench  their  thirst  at  the  pure  stream,  which  poured  its  bounties  down 
the  hill,  or  they  might  be  seen  to  extend  their  bulky  forms  upon  the  turf  around  them. 
The  Emperor,  his  most  serene  spouse,  and  the  princesses  and  ladies,  were  also  served 
with  breakfast,  at  the  fountain  formed  by  the  small  brook  in  its  very  birth,  and  which 
the  reverent  feelings  of  the  soldiers  had  left  unpolluted  by  vulgar  touch,  for  the  use  of 
that  family,  emphatically  said  to  be  born  in  the  purple.  Our  beloved  husband  was  also 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  was  among  the  first  to  detect  one  of  the  disasters  of  the  day. 
For,  although  all  the  rest  of  the  repast  had  been,  by  the  dexterity  of  the  oiHcers  of  the 
imperial  mouth,  so  arranged,  even  on  so  awful  an  occasion,  as  to  exhibit  little  difference 
from  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  household,  yet,  when  his  Imperial  Highness  called 
for  wine,  behold,  not  only  was  the  sacred  liquor,  dedicated  to  his  own  peculiar  imperial 
use,  wholly  exhausted  or  left  behind,  but,  to  use  the  language  of  Horace,  not  the  vilest 
Sabine  vintage  could  be  procured ;  so  that  his  Imperial  Highness  was  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  a  rude  Vai-angian,  who  proffered  his  modicum  of  decocted  barley,  which  these 
barbarians  prefer  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  Emperor,  nevertheless,  accepted  of 
this  coarse  tribute." 
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"  Insert,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  hitherto  either  plunged  in  deep  contemplation 
or  in  an  incipient  slumber,  "  insert,  I  say,  these  very  words :  '  And  with  the  heat  of 
the  morning,  and  anxiety  of  so  rapid  a  march,  with  a  numerous  enemy  in  his  rear,  the 
Emperor  was  so  thirsty,  as  never  in  his  life  to  think  beverage  more  delicious.'" 

In  obedience  to  her  imperial  fother's  orders,  the  Princess  resigned  the  manuscript  to 
the  beautiful  slave  by  whom  it  was  written,  repeating  to  the  fair  scribe  the  commanded 
addition,  requiring  her  to  note  it,  as  made  by  the  express  sacred  command  of  the  Emperor, 
and  then  proceeded  tlius : — "  Mure  I  had  said  here  respecting  the  favourite  liquor  of 
your  Imperial  Ilighness's  faithful  Varangians  ;  but  your  Highness  having  once  graced 
it  with  a  word  of  commendation,  this  ail,  as  they  call  it,  doubtless  because  removing  all 
disorders,  which  they  term  '  ailments,'  becomes  a  theme  too  lofty  for  the  discussion  of 
any  inferior  person.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  thus  were  we  all  pleasantly  engaged,  the 
ladies  and  slaves  trying  to  find  some  amusement  for  the  imperial  ears ;  the  soldiers,  in  a 
long  line  down  the  ravine,  seen  in  different  postures,  some  straggling  to  the  watercourse, 
some  keeping  guard  over  the  arms  of  their  comrades,  in  which  duty  they  relieved  each 
other,  while  body  after  body  of  the  remaining  troops,  under  command  of  the  Protospathaire, 
and  particularly  those  called  Immortals,*  joined  the  main  army  as  they  came  up.  Those 
soldiers  who  were  already  exhausted,  were  allowed  to  take  a  short  repose,  after  which 
they  were  sent  forward,  with  directions  to  advance  steadily  on  the  road  to  Laodicea  ; 
while  their  leader  was  instructed,  so  soon  as  he  should  open  a  free  communication  with 
that  city,  to  send  thither  a  command  for  reinforcements  and  refreshments,  not  forgetting 
fitting  provision  of  the  sacred  wine  for  the  imperial  mouth.  Accordingly,  the  Roman 
bands  of  Immortals  and  others  had  resumed  their  march,  and  held  some  way  on  their 
journey,  it  being  the  imperial  pleasure  that  the  Varangians,  lately  the  vanguard,  should 
now  form  the  rear  of  the  whole  army,  so  as  to  bring  off  in  safety  the  Syrian  light  troops, 
by  whom  the  hiUy  pass  was  still  occupied,  when  we  heard  upon  the  other  side  of  this 
defile,  which  we  had  traversed  with  so  much  safety,  the  awful  sound  of  the  Lclies,  as  the 
Arabs  name  their  shout  of  onset,  though  in  what  language  it  is  expressed,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.     Perchance  some  in  this  audience  may  enlighten  my  ignorance." 

"May  I  speak  and  live!"  said  the  Acoulouthos  Achilles,  proud  of  his  literary 
knowledge,  "  the  words  are,  Alia  ilia  alia,  Mohatned  resoul  alla.'f  These,  or  something 
like  them,  contain  the  Arabs'  profession  of  faith,  which  they  always  call  out  when  they 
join  battle ;    I  have  heard  them  many  times." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  and  as  thou  didst,  I  warrant  me,  I  have 
sometimes  wished  myself  anywhere  else  than  within  hearing." 

All  the  circle  were  alive  to  hear  the  answer  of  Achilles  Tatius.  He  was  too  good  a 
courtier,  however,  to  make  any  imprudent  reply.  "  It  was  my  duty,"  he  replied,  "  to 
desire  to  be  as  near  your  Imperial  Highness  as  your  faithful  Follower  ought,  wherever 
you  miglit  wish  yourself  for  the  time." 

Agelastes  and  Zosimus  exchanged  looks,  and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  proceeded 
in  her  recitation. 

"  The  cause  of  these  ominous  sounds,  which  came  in  wild  confusion  up  the  rocky  pass, 
were  soon  explained  to  us  by  a  dozen  cavaliers,  to  whom  the  task  of  bringing  intelligence 
had  been  assigned. 

"  These  informed  us,  that  the  barbarians,  whose  host  had  been  dispersed  around  the 
position  in  which  we  had  encamped  the  preceding  day,  had  not  been  enabled  to  get  their 
forces  together  until  our  light  troops  were  evacuating  the  post  they  had  occupied  for 
securing  the  retreat  of  our  army.  They  were  then  drawing  off  from  the  tops  of  the 
hills  into  the  pass  itself,    when,   in  despite  of  the  rocky  ground,  they  were  charged 

*  The  A^rti-aTo*,  or  Immortals,  of  Uie  army  of  Constantinople,  were  a  select  body,  so  named,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Persians.    They  were  first  embodied,  according  to  Dueange,  by  Michael  Ducas. 
t  i.e.  "  God  is  God — Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  Gud." 
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furiously  by  Jezdegerd,  at  the  Lead  of  a  large  body  of  his  followers,  which,  after  repeated 
exertions,  he  had  at  length  brought  to  operate  on  the  rear  of  the  Syrians.  Notwith- 
standing tliat  the  pass  was  unfavourable  for  cavahy,  the  personal  exertions  of  the  infidel 
chief  made  his  fcjllowers  advance  with  a  degree  of  resolution  unknown  to  the  Syrians  of 
the  Roman  army,  who,  finding  tliemselves  at  a  distance  from  their  companions,  formed 
the  injurious  idea  that  they  were  left  there  to  be  sacrificed,  and  thought  of  flight  in 
various  directions,  rather  than  of  a  combined  and  resolute  resistance.  The  state  of  affairs, 
therefore,  at  the  fui-tlier  end  of  the  pass,  was  less  favourable  tlian  we  could  Avish,  and 
those  whose  curiosity  desired  to  see  something  wliieli  might  be  termed  the  rout  of  the 
rear  of  an  array,  beheld  the  Syrians  pursued  from  tlie  hill  tops,  overwhelmed,  and 
individually  cut  down  and  made  prisoners  by  the  bands  of  caitiff  Mussulmans. 

"  His  Imperial  Highness  looked  upon  the  scene  of  battle  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  much 
commoved  at  what  he  saw,  was  somewhat  hasty  in  his  directions  to  the  Varangians  to 
resume  their  arms,  and  precipitate  tlieir  march  towards  Laodicea  ;  whereupon  one  of  those 
northern  soldiers  said  boldly,  though  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  command,  '  If  we 
attempt  to  go  hastily  down  this  hill,  our  rearguard  will  be  confused,  not  only  by  our  own 
hurry,  but  by  these  runaway  scoundrels  of  Syrians,  who  in  their  headlong  flight  will 
not  fail  to  mix  themselves  among' our  ranks.  Let  two  hundred  Varangians,  who  will 
live  and  die  for  the  honour  of  England,  abide  in  the  very  throat  of  this  pass  with  me, 
while  the  rest  escort  the  Emperor  to  this  La(jdicea,  or  whatever  it  is  called.  AVe  may 
perish  in  our  defence,  but  we  shall  die  in  our  duty  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  we  shall 
furnish  such  a  meal  as  will  stay  the  stomach  of  these  yelping  hounds  from  seeking  any 
farther  banquet  this  day.' 

"  My  imperial  father  at  once  discovered  the  importance  of  this  advice,  though  it  made 
him  wellnigh  weep  to  see  with  what  unshrinking  fidelity  these  poor  barbarians  pressed 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  those  who  were  to  undertake  this  desperate  duty — with  what 
kindness  they  took  leave  of  their  comrades,  and  with  what  jovial  .shouts  they  followed 
their  sovereign  with  their  eyes  as  he  proceeded  on  his  march  down  the  hill,  leaving  them 
behind  to  resist  and  perish.  The  Imperial  eyes  were  filled  witli  tears ;  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  amid  the  terror  of  the  moment,  the  Empress,  and  I  myself, 
forgot  our  rank  in  paying  a  similar  tribute  to  these  bold  and  self-devoted  men. 

"  We  left  their  leader  carefully  arraying  his  handful  of  comrades  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  where  the  middle  path  was  occupied  by  their  centre,  while  their  wings  on  either 
side  were  so  disposed  as  to  act  upon  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  should  lie  rashly  press  upon 
such  as  appeared  opposed  to  him  in  the  road.  We  had  not  proceeded  half  way  towards 
the  plain,  when  a  dreadful  shout  arose,  in  which  the  yells  of  the  Arabs  were  mingled 
with  the  deep  and  more  regular  shout  which  these  strangers  usually  repeat  thrice,  as  well 
when  bidding  hail  to  their  commanders  and  princes,  as  when  in  tlie  act  of  engaging  in 
battle.  Many  a  look  was  turned  back  by  their  comrades,  and  many  a  form  was  seen  in 
the  ranks  which  might  have  claimed  the  chisel  of  a  sculptor,  while  the  soldier  hesitated 
whether  to  follow  the  line  of  his  duty,  which  called  him  to  march  forward  with  his 
Emperor,  or  the  impulse  of  courage,  which  prompted  him  to  rush  back  to  join  his 
companions.     Discipline,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  main  body  marched  on. 

"  An  hour  had  elapsed,  during  which  we  heard,  from  time  to  time,  the  noise  of  battle, 
when  a  mounted  Varangian  presented  himself  at  the  side  of  the  Emperor's  litter.  The 
horse  was  covered  with  foam,  and  had  obviously,  from  his  trappings,  the  fineness  of  his 
limbs,  and  tlie  smallness  of  his  joints,  been  the  charger  of  some  chief  of  the  desert, 
which  had  fallen  by  the  chance  of  battle  into  the  possession  of  the  northern  warrior. 
The  broad  axe  which  the  Varangian  bore  was  also  stained  with  blood,  and  the  paleness 
of  death  itself  was  upon  his  countenance.  These  marks  of  recent  battle  were  held 
sufficient  to  excuse  the  irregularity  of  his  salutation,  while  he  exclaimed, — '  Noble  Prince, 
the  Arabs  are  defeated,  and  you  may  pursue  your  march  at  more  leisure.' 
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"  '  Where  is  Jezdegerd  ?'  said  tlie  Emperor,  who  liad  many  reasons  for  dreading  this 
celebrated  chief. 

"  '  Jezdegerd,'  continued  the  Varangian,  '  is  where  brave  men  are  who  fall  in  their  duty.' 

"  '  And  that  is' — said  the  Emperor,  impatient  to  know  distinctly  the  fate  of  so 
formidable  an  adversary 

"  '  Where  I  am  now  going,'  answered  the  faithful  soldier,  who  dropped  from  his  horse 
as  he  spoke,  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  the  litter-bearers. 

"  The  Emperor  called  to  his  attendants  to  see  that  the  body  of  this  faithful  retainer, 
to  whom  he  destined  an  honourable  sepulchre,  was  not  left  to  the  jackall  or  vulture  ;  and 
some  of  his  brethren,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  among  whom  he  was  a  man  of  no  mean  repute, 
raised  the  body  on  their  shoulders,  and  resumed  their  march  with  this  additional 
encumbrance,  prepared  to  fight  for  their  precious  burden,  like  the  valiant  Menelaus  for 
the  body  of  Patroclus." 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  here  naturally  paused ;  for,  having  attained  what  she 
probably  considered  as  the  rounding  of  a  period,  she  was  willing  to  gather  an  idea  of 
the  feelings  of  her  audience.  Indeed,  but  that  she  had  been  intent  upon  her  own 
manuscript,  the  emotions  of  the  foreign  soldier  must  have  more  early  attracted  her 
attention.  In  the  beginning  of  her  recitation,  he  had  retained  the  same  attitude  which 
he  had  at  first  assumed,  stiff  and  rigid  as  a  sentinel  upon  duty,  and  apparently 
remembering  nothing  save  that  he  was  performing  that  duty  in  presence  of  the  imperial 
court.  As  tlie  narrative  advanced,  however,  he  appeared  to  take  more  interest  in  what 
was  read.  The  anxious  fears  expressed  by  the  various  leaders  in  tlie  midnight  council, 
he  listened  to  with  a  smile  of  suppressed  contempt,  and  he  almost  laughed  at  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  the  leader  of  his  own  corps,  Achilles  Tatius.  Nor  did  even  the  name  of 
the  Emperor,  though  listened  to  respectfully,  gain  that  applause  for  which  his  daughter 
fought  so  hard,  and  used  so  much  exaggeration. 

Hitlierto  the  Varangian's  countenance  indicated  very  slightly  any  internal  emotions  ; 
but  they  appeared  to  take  a  deeper  hold  on  his  mind  as  she  came  to  tlie  description  of 
the  halt  after  the  main  army  had  cleared  the  pass  ;  the  unexpected  advance  of  the  Arabs; 
the  retreat  of  the  column  which  escorted  the  Emperor ;  and  the  account  of  the  distant 
engagement.  He  lost,  on  hearing  the  narration  of  these  events,  the  rigid  and  constrained 
look  of  a  soldier,  who  listened  to  the  history  of  his  Emperor  with  the  same  feelings  with 
which  he  would  have  mounted  guard  at  his  palace.  His  colour  began  to  come  and  go  ; 
his  eyes  to  fill  and  to  sparkle  ;  his  limbs  to  become  more  agitated  than  their  owner  seemed 
to  assent  to ;  and  his  whole  appearance  was  changed  into  that  of  a  listener,  highly 
interested  by  the  recitation  which  he  hears,  and  insensible,  or  forgetful,  of  whatever  else 
is  passing  before  him,  as  well  as  of  the  quality  of  those  who  are  jiresent. 

As  the  historian  proceeded,  Hereward  became  less  able  to  conceal  his  agitation ;  and 
at  the  moment  the  Princess  looked  round,  his  feelings  became  so  acute,  that,  forgetting 
where  he  was,  he  dropped  his  ponderous  axe  upon  the  floor,  and,  clasping  his  hands 
together,  exclaimed, — "  My  unfortunate  brother  !" 

All  were  startled  by  the  clang  of  the  falling  weapon,  and  several  persons  at  once 
attempted  to  interfere,  as  called  upon  to  explain  a  circumstance  so  unusual.  Achilles 
Tatius  made  some  small  progress  in  a  speech  designed  to  apologize  for  the  rough  mode 
of  venting  his  sorrows  to  which  Hereward  had  given  way,  by  assuring  the  eminent 
persons  present,  that  the  poor  uncultivated  barbarian  was  actually  younger  brother  to 
him  who  had  commanded  and  fallen  at  the  memorable  defile.  The  Princess  said  nothing, 
but  was  evidently  struck,  and  aiiected,  and  not  ill-pleased,  perhaiss,  at  having  given  rise 
to  feelings  of  interest  so  flattering  to  her  as  an  authoress.  The  others,  each  in  tlieir 
character,  uttered  incoherent  words  of  what  was  meant  to  be  consolation  ;  for  distress 
which  flows  from  a  natural  cause,  generally  attracts  sympathy  even  from  the  most 
artificial  characters.     The  voice  of  Alexius  silenced  all  these  imperfect  speakers  :  "  Hah, 
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my  brave  soldier,  Edward!"  said  the  Emperor,  "  I  must  have  been  blind  that  I  did 
not  sooner  recognise  tliee,  as  I  think  tliero  is  a  memorandum  entered,  respecting  five 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  due  from  u»  to  Edward  the  Varangian  ;  we  liave  it  in  our  secret 
scroll  of  such  liberalities  for  which  we  stand  indebted  to  our  servitors,  nor  shall  tlie 
payment  be  longer  deferred." 

•'  Not  to  me,  if  it  may  please  you,  my  liege,"  said  the  Anglo-Dane,  hastily  composing 
his  countenance  into  its  rough  gravity  of  lineament,  "  lest  it  should  be  to  one  wlio  can 
claim  no  interest  in  your  imperial  munificence.  My  name  is  Hcreward  ;  that  of  Edward 
is  borne  by  three  of  my  companions,  all  of  them  as  likely  as  I  to  liave  deserved  your 
Ilighness's  reward  for  the  faitliful  performance  of  their  duty." 

Many  a  sign  was  made  by  Tatius  in  order  to  guard  his  soldier  against  the  folly  of 
declining  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor.  Agelastes  spoke  more  plainly  :  "  Young  man," 
he  said,  "rejoice  in  an  honour  so  unexpected,  and  answer  henceforth  to  no  other  name 
save  that  of  Edward,  by  which  it  hath  pleased  the  light  of  the  world,  as  it  poured  a  ray 
upon  thee,  to  distinguish  thee  from  other  barbarians.  What  is  to  thee  the  font-stone,  or 
the  priest  officiating  thereat,  shouldst  thou  have  derived  from  either  any  epithet  different 
from  that  by  which  it  hath  now  pleased  the  Emperor  to  distinguish  thee  from  the 
common  mass  of  humanity,  and  by  Avhich  proud  distinction  thou  hast  now  a  right  to  be 
known  ever  afterwards  ?  " 

"  Hereward  was  the  name  of  my  fatlier,"  said  the  soldier,  who  had  now  altogether 
recovered  his  composure.  "  I  cannot  abandon  it  while  I  honour  his  memory  in  death. 
Edward  is  the  title  of  my  comrade — I  must  not  run  tlie  risk  of  usurping  his  interest." 

"  Peace  all  !"  interrupted  the  Emperor.  "  If  we  have  made  a  mistake,  we  are  rich 
enough  to  right  it ;  nor  shall  Hereward  be  the  poorer,  if  an  Edward  shall  be  found  to 
merit  this  gratuity." 

"  Your  Ilighness  may  trust  that  to  your  affectionate  consort,"  answered  the  Empress 
Irene. 

"  His  most  sacred  Highness,"  said  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  "  is  so  avariciously 
desirous  to  do  whatever  is  good  and  gracious,  that  he  leaves  no  room  even  for  his  nearest 
connexions  to  display  generosity  or  munificence.  Nevertheless,  I,  in  my  degree,  will 
testify  my  gratitude  to  this  brave  man  ;  for  where  his  exploits  are  mentioned  in  this 
history,  I  will  cause  to  be  recorded, — '  This  feat  was  done  by  Hereward  the  Anglo-Dane, 
whom  it  hath  pleased  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  call  Edward.'  Keep  this,  good  youth," 
she  continued,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  a  ring  of  price,  "  in  token  that  we  will  not 
forget  our  engagement." 

Hereward  accepted  the  token  with  a  jtrofound  obeisance,  and  a  discomposure  which 
his  station  rendered  not  unbecoming.  It  was  obvious  to  most  persons  present,  that  tlie 
gratitude  of  the  beautiful  Princess  was  expressed  in  a  manner  more  acceptable  to  the 
youthful  life-guardsman,  than  that  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  He  took  the  ring  with  great 
demonstration  of  tliankfulness: — "Precious  relic  !"  he  said,  as  he  saluted  this  pledge  of 
esteem  by  jiressing  it  to  liis  lips  ;  "  we  may  not  remain  long  togetlier,  but  be  assured," 
bending  reverently  to  the  Princess,  "  that  death  alone  shall  part  us." 

"  Proceed,  our  princely  daughter,"  said  the  Empress  Irene;  "you  have  done  cnoiigli 
to  show  that  valour  is  precious  to  her  who  can  confer  fame,  whether  it  be  found  in  a 
Eoman  or  a  barbarian." 

The  Princess  resumed  Iter  narrative  with  some  slight  appearance  of  embarrassment. 

"  Our  movement  upon  Laodicea  was  now  resumed,  and  continued  with  good  hopes  on 
the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  march.  Yet  instinctively  we  could  not  help  casting  our 
eyes  to  the  rear,  which  had  been  so  long  the  direction  in  which  we  feared  attack.  At 
length,  to  our  surprise,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  was  visible  on  the  descent  of  the  hill,  half 
way  betwixt  us  and  tlie  place  at  which  we  had  halted.  Some  of  the  trooi)s  who 
composed  our  retreating  body,  particularly  those  in  the  rear,  began  to  exclaim  '  'i'lie 
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Arabs  !  the  Arabs  !'  and  their  marcli  assumed  a  more  precipitate  character  when  tliey 
believed  tliemselves  pursued  by  the  enemy.  But  the  Varangian  guards  affirmed  with 
one  voice,  that  the  dust  was  raised  by  the  remains  of  their  own  comrades,  who,  left  in 
the  defence  of  the  pass,  had  marched  off  after  having  so  valiantly  maintained  the  station 
intrusted  to  them.  They  fortified  their  opinion  by  professional  remarks  that  the  cloud 
of  dust  was  more  concentrated  than  if  raised  by  the  Arab  horse,  and  they  even  pretended 
to  assert,  from  their  knowledge  of  such  cases,  that  the  number  of  their  comrades  had 
been  much  diminished  in  the  action.  Some  Syrian  horsemen,  despatched  to  reconnoitre 
the  approaching  body,  brought  intelligence  corresponding  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Varangians  in  every  particular.  The  portion  of  the  body-guard  had  beaten  back  the 
Arabs,  and  their  gallant  leader  had  slain  their  chief  Jezdegerd,  in  which  service  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  as  this  history  hath  already  mentioned.  The  survivors  of  the 
detachment,  diminished  by  one  half,  were  now  on  their  march  to  join  the  Emperor,  as 
fast  as  the  encumbrance  of  bearing  their  wounded  to  a  place  of  safety  would  permit. 

"  The  Emperor  Alexius,  with  one  of  those  brilliant  and  benevolent  ideas  which  mark 
his  paternal  character  towards  his  soldiers,  ordered  all  the  litters,  even  that  for  his  own 
most  sacred  use,  to  be  instantly  sent  back  to  relieve  the  bold  Varangians  of  the  task  of 
bearing  the  wounded.  The  shouts  of  the  Varangians'  gratitude  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described,  when  they  beheld  the  Emperor  himself  descend  from  his  litter, 
like  an  ordinary  cavalier,  and  assume  his  war-horse,  at  the  same  time  that  the  most 
sacred  Empress,  as  well  as  the  authoress  of  this  history,  with  other  princesses  born  in  the 
purple,  mounted  upon  mules  in  order  to  proceed  upon  the  march,  while  their  litters  were 
unhesitatingly  assigned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  wounded  men.  This  was  indeed 
a  mark,  as  well  of  military  sagacity  as  of  humanity  ;  for  the  relief  afforded  to  the  bearers 
of  the  wounded,  enabled  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  defended  the  defile  at  the 
fountain,  to  join  us  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

"  It  was  an  awful  thing  to  see  those  men  who  had  left  us  in  the  full  splendour  which 
military  equipment  gives  to  youth  and  .strength,  again  appearing  in  diminished  numbers — 
their  armour  .shattered — their  shields  full  of  arrows — their  offensive  weapons  marked 
with  blood,  and  they  themselves  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  desperate  and  recent  battle. 
Nor  was  it  less  interesting  to  remark  the  meeting  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged, 
with  the  comrades  whom  they  had  rejoined.  The  Emperor,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
trusty  Acoulouthos,  permitted  them  a  few  moments  to  leave  their  ranks,  and  learn  from 
each  other  the  fate  of  the  battle. 

"  As  the  two  bands  mingled,  it  seemed  a  meeting  where  grief  and  joy  had  a  contest 
together.  The  most  rugged  of  these  barbarians, — and  I  who  saw  it  can  bear  witness  to 
the  f;\ct, — as  he  welcomed  with  a  grasp  of  his  strong  hand  some  comrade  whom  he  had 
given  up  for  lost,  had  his  large  blue  eyes  tilled  with  tears  at  hearing  of  the  loss  of  some 
one  whom  he  had  hoped  might  have  survived.  Other  veterans  reviewed  the  standards 
which  had  been  in  the  conflict,  satisfied  themselves  that  they  had  all  been  brought  back 
in  honour  and  safety,  and  counted  the  fresh  arrow-shots  with  which  they  had  been 
pierced,  in  addition  to  similar  marks  of  former  battles.  All  were  loud  in  the  praises  of 
the  brave  young  leader  they  had  lost,  nor  were  the  acclamations  less  general  in  laud  of 
him  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  who  brought  up  the  party  of  his  deceased 
brother — and  whom,"  said  the  Princess,  in  a  few  words  which  seemed  apparently 
interpolated  for  the  occasion,  "  I  now  assure  of  the  high  honour  and  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  author  of  this  history — that  is,  I  would  say,  by  every  member  of  the 
imperial  fiiinily — for  his  gallant  services  in  such  an  important  crisis." 

Having  hurried  over  her  tribute  to  her  friend  the  Varangian,  in  which  emotions 
mingled  that  are  not  willingly  expressed  before  so  many  hearers,  Anna  Comnena 
proceeded  with  composure  in  the  part  of  her  history  which  was  less  personal. 

"  We  had  not  much  time  to  make  more  observations  on  what  passed  among  those 
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brave  soldiors  ;  for  a  few  minutes  having  been  allowed  to  tUeir  feelings,  the  trumpet 
sounded  the  advance  towards  Laodieea,  and  we  soon  belield  the  town,  now  about  four 
miles  from  us,  in  fields  which  were  chiefly  covered  with  trees.  Apparently  the  garrison 
had  already  some  notice  of  our  approach,  for  carts  and  wains  were  seen  advancing  from 
the  gates  with  refreshments,  which  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  length  of  the  marcli,  and 
columns  of  dust,  as  well  as  the  waut  of  water,  had  rendered  of  the  last  necessity  to  us. 
The  soldiers  joyfully  mended  their  pace  in  order  to  meet  the  sooner  with  the  supplies  of 
which  th  ;y  stood  so  much  in  need.  But  as  the  cup  doth  not  carry  in  all  cases  the  liquid 
treasure  to  the  lips  for  which  it  was  intended,  however  much  it  may  be  longed  for,  what 
was  our  mortification  to  behold  a  cluud  of  Arabs  issue  at  full  gallop  from  the  wooded 
plain  betwixt  the  Roman  army  and  the  city,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  waggons, 
slaying  the  drivers,  and  making  havoc  and  spoil  of  the  contents !  This,  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  a  body  of  the  enemy,  headed  by  Varanes,  equal  in  military  fame,  among 
those  infidels,  to  Jezdegerd,  his  slain  brother.  When  this  chieftain  saw  that  it  was 
probable  that  the  Varangians  would  succeed  in  their  desperate  defence  of  the  pass,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry  ;  and  as  these  infidels  are  mounted  on 
horses  unmatched  either  in  speed  or  wind,  performed  a  long  circuit,  traversed  the  stony 
ridge  of  hills  at  a  more  northerly  defile,  and  placed  himself  in  ambuscade  in  the  wooded 
plain  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  hope  of  making  an  unexpected  assault  upon  the 
Emperor  and  his  army,  at  tlie  very  time  when  they  might  be  supposed  to  reckon  upon 
an  undisputed  retreat.  This  surprise  would  certainly  have  taken  place,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequence,  had  not  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  train  of  waggons  awakened  the  unbridled  rapacity  of  the  Arabs,  in  spite  of  their 
commander's  prudence,  and  attempts  to  restrain  them.  In  this  manner  the  proposed 
ambuscade  was  discovered. 

"  But  Yaranes,  willing  still  to  gain  some  advantage  from  the  I'apidity  of  his  movements, 
assembled  as  many  of  his  horsemen  as  could  be  collected  from  the  spoil,  and  pushed 
forward  towards  the  Romans,  who  had  stopped  short  on  their  march  at  so  unlooked  for 
an  apparition.  There  was  an  uncertainty  and  wavering  in  our  first  ranks  which  made 
their  hesitation  known  even  to  so  poor  a  judge  of  military  demeanour  as  myself.  On  the 
contrarj'-,  the  Varangians  joined  in  a  unanimous  cry  of  '  Bills'  *  (that  is,  in  their  language, 
battle-axes,)  'to  the  front  !'  and  the  Emperor's  most  gracious  will  acceding  to  their 
valorous  desire,  they  pressed  forward  from  the  rear  to  the  head  of  tlie  column.  I  can 
hardly  say  how  this  manoeuvre  was  executed,  but  it  was  doubtless  by  the  wise  directions 
of  my  most  serene  father,  distinguished  for  his  pi'csence  of  mind  upon  such  diflicult 
occasions.  It  was,  no  doubt,  much  facilitated  by  the  good  will  of  the  troops  themselves ; 
the  Roman  bands,  called  the  Immortals,  showing,  as  it  seemed  to  mc,  no  less  desire  to 
fall  into  the  rear,  than  did  the  Varangians  to  occupy  the  places  which  the  Immortals  left 
vacant  in  front.  The  manosuvre  was  so  happily  executed,  that  before  Varanes  and  his 
Arabs  had  arrived  at  the  van  of  our  troops,  they  found  it  occupied  by  the  inflexible 
guard  of  northern  soldiers.  I  might  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  called  upon  them 
as  sure  evidences  of  that  which  chanced  upon  the  occasion.  But,  to  confess  the  truth, 
my  eyes  were  little  used  to  look  upon  such  sights  ;  for  of  Varanes's  charge  I  only  beheld, 
as  it  were,  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  rapidly  driven  forward,  thi'ough  which  were  seen  the 
glittering  points  of  lances,  and  the  waving  plumes  of  turban'd  cavaliers  imperfectly 
visible.  The  tecbir  was  so  loudly  uttered,  that  I  was  scarcely  aware  that  kettle-drums 
and  brazen  cymbals  were  sounding  in  concert  with  it.  But  this  v.i\(\  and  outrageous 
storm  was  met  as  effectually  as  if  encountered  by  a  rock. 

"  The  Varangians,  unshaken  by  the  furious  charge  of  the  Arabs,  received  horse  and 
rider  with  a  shower  of  blows  from  tlieir  massive  battle  axes,  which  the  bravest  of  the 
enemy  could  not  face,  nor  the  strongest  endure.     The  guards  strengthened  their  ranks 

•  VUlehiirdouin  says,  "  Les  Anglois  el  Danois  mult  bicn  romb.-iUi'int  avcc  Icurs  hacliri." 
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also,  by  the  hindmost  pressing  so  close  upon  those  that  went  before,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Macedonians,  that  the  fine-limbed,  though  slight  steeds  of  these  Idumeans 
could  not  make  the  least  inroad  upon  the  northern  phalanx.  The  bravest  men,  the  most 
gallant  horses,  fell  in  the  first  rank.  The  weighty,  though  short,  horse  javelins,  flung 
from  the  rear  ranks  of  the  brave  Varangians,  with  good  aim  and  sturdy  arm,  completed 
the  confusion  of  the  assailants,  who  turned  their  back  in  affright,  and  fled  from  the  field 
in  total  confusion. 

"  The  enemy  thus  repulsed,  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  and  only  halted  when  we 
■  recovered  our  half'-plundered  waggons.  Here,  also,  some  invidious  remarks  were  made 
by  certain  officers  of  the  interior  of  the  household,  who  had  been  on  duty  over  the  stores, 
and  having  fled  from  their  posts  on  the  assault  of  the  infidels,  had  only  returned  upon  their 
being  repulsed.  These  men,  quick  in  malice,  though  slow  in  perilous  service,  reported 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  Varangians  so  far  forgot  their  duty  as  to  consume  a  part 
of  the  sacred  wine  reserved  for  the  imperial  lips  alone.  It  would  be  ci  iminal  to  deny 
that  this  was  a  great  and  culpable  oversight ;  nevertheless,  our  imperial  hero  passed  it 
over  as  a  pardonable  offence ;  remarking,  in  a  jesting  manner,  that  since  he  had  drank 
the  ail,  as  they  termed  it,  of  his  trusty  guard,  the  Varangians  had  acquired  a  right  to 
quench  the  thirst,  and  to  relieve  the  fatigue,  which  they  had  undergone  tliat  day  in  his 
defence,  though  they  used  for  these  purposes  the  sacred  contents  of  tlie  imperial  cellar. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  cavalry  of  the  army  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
Arabs ;  and  having  succeeded  in  driving  them  behind  the  chain  of  hills  which  had  so 
recently  divided  them  from  the  Romans,  the  imperial  arms  might  justly  be  considered 
as  having  obtained  a  complete  and  glorious  victory. 

"  We  are  now  to  mention  the  rejoicings  of  the  citizens  of  Laodicea,  who,  having 
witnessed  from  their  ramparts,  with  alternate  fear 
and  hope,  the  fluctuations  of  the  battle,  now  de- 
scended to  congratulate  the  imperial  conqueror." 

Here  the  fair  narrator  was  interrupted.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  of  the  apartment  flew  open,  noiselessly 
indeed,  but  with  both  folding  leaves  at  once,  not 
as  if  to  accommodate  the  entrance  of  an  ordinary 
courtier,  studying  to  create  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible,  but  as  if  there  was  entering  a  person,  who 
ranked  so  high  as  to  make  it  indifferent  how  much 
attention  was  drawn  to  his  motions.  It  could  only 
be  one  born  in  the  purple,  or  nearly  allied  to  it,  to 
whom  such  freedom  was  lawful ;  and  most  of  the 
guests,  knowing  who  were  likely  to  appear  in  that 
Temple  of  the  Muses,  anticipated,  fi-om  the  degree 
of  bustle,  the  arrival  of  Nicephorus  Briennius,  the 
son-in-law  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  the  husband  to 
the  fair  historian,  and  in  the  rank  of  Cajsar,  whicli. 
however,  did  not  at  that  period  imply,  as  in  early 
ages,  the  dignity  of  second  person  in  the  empire. 
The  policy  of  Alexius  had  interposed  more  than  one 
person  of  condition  between  the  Csesar  and  his  origi- 
nal rights  and  rank,  which  had  once  been  second  to 
those  only  of  the  Emperor  himself 
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'I'he  sLorin  ilicreabct^ — 'lis  no  :>unny  shuweTi 
Fojitcr'd  ill  the  moist  breast  of  March  or  Atiril, 
Or  such  as  pureiied  Siiininer  eools  his  lip  wit)); 
Heaven's  windows  iue  llunR  wide;  t!ie  inmost  deeps 
Call  in  hoarse  {greeting  one  ujion  anotlier; 
On  comes  the  Hood  in  ail  its  foaming  liorrors, 
And  wliere's  tlie  dike  sliall  stojj  it ! 

Till:  Deluge,  a  Vuvm. 


j;'J?.>iiT>^lIE  distiujrui.slietl  iiulivitlual  wliu  entered  was  a  iwble  Greeian,  uf  stately 
*'  'l-'lllSsIi  preseace,  whose  habit  was  adorned  with  every  mark  of  dignity,  saving  those 
\  vj^il^s^^  wiiieh  Alexius  had  declared  sacred  to  the  Einperor's  own  person  and  that  of 
V>,'i*^-ii/d  |i,y  Stjbastocrator,  whom  he  had  established  as  next  in  rank  to  the  hi-ad  of  the 
empire.  Nieephorus  Brieniiius,  who  was  in  the  bloom  of  youtli,  retained  all  the  murks 
of  that  manly  beauty  which  had  made  the  match  acceptable  to  Anna  Comnena  ;  wliilc 
liolitical  considerations,  and  the  desire  of  attaching  a  powerful  liouse  as  friendly  adherents 
of  the  throne,  recommended  the  union  to  the  Emperor. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  the  royal  bride  had,  thou^^h  in  no  great  degree,  the  very 
doubtful  advantage  of  years.  Of  her  literary  talents  we  have  seen  tokens.  Yet  it  was 
not  believed  by  those  who  best  knew,  that,  with  the  aid  of  those  claims  to  respect,  Anna 
Comnena  was  successful  in  possessing  the  unlimited  attachmtrnt  of  her  handsome 
husband.  To  treat  her  with  apparent  neglect,  her  connexion  with  the  crown  rendered 
impossible;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  Nicephorus's  faniil}'  was  too  great 
to  permit  his  being  dictated  to  even  by  the  Emperor  himself.  He  was  possessed  of 
talents,  as  it  was  believed,  calculated  both  for  war  and  peace.  His  advice  wa.s,  therefore, 
listened  to,  and  his  assistance  retpiircd,  so  that  he  claimed  complete  liberty  with  n'sjiect 
to  liis  own  lime,  whicli  he  sometimes  used  with  less  regular  attendance  upon  the  Temple 
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of  the  Muses,  than  the  goddess  of  the  place  thought  herself  entitled  to,  or  than  the 
Empress  Irene  was  disposed  to  exact  on  the  part  of  her  daughter.  The  good-liumoured 
Alexius  observed  a  sort  of  neutrality  in  this  matter,  and  kept  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  becoming  visible  to  the  public,  conscious  that  it  required  the  whole  united  strength 
of  his  family  to  maintain  his  place  in  so  agitated  an  empire. 

He  pressed  his  son-in-law's  hand,  as  Nicephorus,  passing  his  father-in-law's  seat,  bent 
his  knee  in  token  of  homage.  The  constrained  manner  of  the  Empress  indicated  a  more 
cold  reception  of  her  son-in-law,  while  the  fair  muse  herself  scarcely  deigned  to  signify 
her  attention  to  his  arrival,  when  her  handsome  mate  assumed  the  vacant  seat  by  her 
side,  which  we  have  already  made  mention  of. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  during  which  the  imperial  son-in-law,  coldly  received 
when  he  expected  to  be  welcomed,  attempted  to  enter  into  some  light  conversation  with 
the  fair  slave  Astarte,  who  knelt  behind  her  mistress.  This  was  interrupted  by  the 
Princess  commanding  her  attendant  to  enclose  the  manuscript  within  its  appropriate 
casket,  and  convey  it  with  her  own  hands  to  the  cabinet  of  Apollo,  the  usual  scene  of  the 
Princess's  studies,  as  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  was  that  commonly  dedicated  to  her 
recitations. 

The  Emperor  himself  was  the  first  to  break  an  unpleasant  silence.  "  Fair  son-in-law," 
he  said,  "  though  it  now  wears  something  late  in  the  night,  you  will  do  yourself  wrong 
if  you  permit  our  Anna  to  send  away  that  volume,  with  which  this  company  have  been 
so  delectably  entertained  that  they  may  well  say,  that  the  desert  hath  produced  roses, 
and  the  barren  rocks  have  poured  forth  milk  and  honey,  so  agreeable  is  the  narrative  of 
a  toilsome  and  dangerous  campaign,  in  the  language  of  our  daughter." 

"  The  Ctesar,"  said  the  Empress,  "  seems  to  have  little  taste  for  such  dainties  as  this 
family  can  produce.  He  hath  of  late  repeatedly  absented  himself  from  this  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  found  doubtless  more  agreeable  conversation  and  amusement  elsewhere.' 

"  I  trust,  madam,"  said  Nicephorus,  "  that  my  taste  may  vindicate  me  from  the 
charge  implied.  But  it  is  natural  that  our  sacred  father  should  be  most  delighted  with 
the  milk  and  honey  which  is  produced  for  his  own  special  use." 

The  Princess  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  handsome  woman  offended  by  her  lover,  and 
feeling  the  offence,  yet  not  indisposed  to  a  reconciliation. 

"  If,"  she  said,  "  the  deeds  of  Nicephorus  Briennius  are  less  frequently  celebrated  in 
that  poor  roll  of  parchment  than  those  of  my  illustrious  father,  he  must  do  me  the  justice 
to  remember  that  such  was  his  own  special  request ;  either  proceeding  from  that  modesty 
which  is  justly  ascribed  to  him  as  serving  to  soften  and  adorn  his  other  attributes,  or 
because  he  with  justice  distrusts  his  wife's  power  to  compose  their  eulogium." 

"  We  will  then  summon  back  Astarte,"  said  the  Empress,  "who  cannot  yet  have 
carried  her  offering  to  the  cabinet  of  Apollo." 

"  With  your  imperial  pleasure,"  said  Nicephorus,  "  it  might  incense  the  Pythian 
god  were  a  deposit  to  be  recalled  of  which  he  alone  can  fitly  estimate  the  value.  I  came 
hither  to  speak  with  the  Emperor  upon  pressing  affairs  of  state,  and  not  to  hold  a 
literary  conversation  with  a  company  which  I  must  needs  say  is  something  of  a 
miscellaneous  description,  since  I  behold  an  ordinary  life-guardsman  in  the  imperial 
circle." 

"By  the  rood,  son-in-law,"  said  Alexius,  "you  do  this  gallant  man  wrong.  He  is 
the  brother  of  tliat  brave  Anglo-Dane  who  secured  the  victory  at  Laodicea  by  his 
valiant  conduct  and  death;  he  himself  is  that  Edmund — or  Edward — or  Hereward — to 
whom  we  are  ever  bound  for  securing  the  success  of  that  victorious  day.  He  was  called 
into  our  presence,  son-in-law,  since  it  imports  that  you  should  know  so  much,  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  my  Follower,  Achilles  Tatius,  as  well  as  mine  own,  concerning  some 
transactions  of  the  day  of  which  we  had  become  in  some  degree  oblivious." 

"  Truly,  imperial  sir,"  answered  Briennius,  "I  grieve  that,  by  having  intruded  on 
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such  important  researches,  I  may  have,  in  some  degree,  intercepted  a  portion  of  that 
light  which  is  to  illuminate  future  ages.  Methinks  that  in  a  battle-field,  fought  under 
your  imperial  guidance,  and  that  of  your  great  captains,  your  evidence  might  well 
supersede  the  testimony  of  such  a  man  as  this. — Let  me  know,"  he  added,  turning 
haughtily  to  the  Varangian,  "  what  particidar  thou  canst  add,  that  is  unnoticed  in  the 
Pi-incess's  narative  ?" 

The  Varangian  replied  instantly,  "  Only  that  when  we  made  a  halt  at  the  fountain, 
the  music  that  was  there  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  Emperor's  household,  and  particularly 
by  those  two  whom  I  now  behold,  was  the  most  exquisite  that  ever  reached  my  ears." 

"  Hah  !  darest  thou  to  speak  so  audacious  an  opinion  ?"  exclaimed  Nicephorus;  "is  it 
for  such  as  thou  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  music  which  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  might  condescend  to  make,  was  intended  to  afford  either  matter  of 
pleasure  or  of  criticism  to  every  plebeian  barbarian  who  might  hear  them  ?  Begone  from 
this  place  I  nor  dare,  on  any  pretext,  again  to  appear  before  mine  eyes — under  allowance 
always  of  our  imperial  father's  pleasure." 

The  Varangian  bent  his  looks  upon  Achilles  Tatius,  as  the  person  from  whom  he  was 
to  take  his  orders  to  stay  or  withdraw.  But  the  Emperor  himself  took  up  the  subject 
with  considerable  dignity. 

"  Son,"  he  said,  "we  cannot  permit  this.  On  account  of  some  love  quarrel,  as  it 
would  seem,  betwixt  you  and  our  daughter,  you  allow  yourself  strangely  to  forget  our 
imperial  rank,  and  to  order  from  our  presence  those  whom  we  have  pleased  to  call  to 
attend  us.  This  is  neither  right  nor  seemly,  nor  is  it  our  pleasure  that  this  same 
Hereward — or  Edward — or  whatever  be  his  name — either  leave  us  at  this  present 
moment,  or  do  at  any  time  hereafter  regulate  himself  by  any  commands  save  our  own,  or 
those  of  our  Follower,  Achilles  Tatius.  And  now,  allowing  this  foolish  affair,  whicli  I 
think  was  blown  among  us  by  the  wind,  to  pass  as  it  came,  without  farther  notice,  we 
crave  to  know  the  grave  matters  of  state  which  brought  you  to  our  presence  at  so  late 
an  hour. — You  look  again  at  this  Varangian. — "Withhold  not  your  words,  I  pray  you, 
on  account  of  his  presence ;  for  he  stands  as  high  in  our  trust,  and  we  are  convinced 
with  as  good  reason,  as  any  counsellor  who  has  been  sworn  our  domestic  servant." 

"  To  hear  is  to  obey,"  returned  the  Emperor's  son-in-law,  who  saw  that  Alexius  was 
somewhat  moved,  and  knew  that  in  such  cases  it  was  neither  safe  nor  expedient  to  drive 
him  to  extremity.  "  What  I  liave  to  say,"  continued  lie,  "must  so  soon  be  public  new.s, 
that  it  little  matters  who  hears  it ;  and  yet  the  West,  so  full  of  strange  changes,  never 
sent  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the  globe  tidings  so  alarming  as  those  I  now  come  to  tell 
your  Imperial  Highness.  Europe,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  this  lady,  who  lionours 
me  by  calling  me  husband,  seems  loosened  from  its  foundations  and  about  to  precipitate 

itself  upon  Asia" 

"  So  I  did  express  myself,"  said  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  "and,  as  I  trust,  not  alto- 
gether unforcibly,  when  we  first  heard  that  the  wild  impulse  of  those  restless  barbarians 
of  Europe  had  driven  a  tempest  as  of  a  thousand  nations  upon  our  western  frontier,  with 
the  extravagant  purpose,  as  they  ])rctended,  of  possessing  themselves  of  Syria,  and  the 
holy  places  there  marked  as  the  sepulchres  of  prophets,  the  martyrdom  of  saints,  and  the 
great  events  detailed  in  the  blessed  gospel.  But  that  storm,  by  all  accounts,  hath  burst 
and  passed  away,  and  we  well  ho])ed  that  the  danger  had  gone  with  it.  Devoutly  shall 
we  sorrow  to  find  it  otherwise." 

"  And  otherwise  we  must  expect  to  find  it,"  said  her  liusband.  "  It  is  very  true,  as 
reported  to  us,  that  a  huge  body  of  men  of  low  rank,  and  little  understanding,  assumed 
arms  at  the  instigation  of  a  mad  hermit,  and  took  the  road  from  Germany  to  Hungary, 
expecting  miracles  to  be  wrought  in  their  favour,  as  when  Israel  was  guided  through  the 
wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  flame  and  a  cloud.  But  no  showers  of  manna  or  of  quails 
I'elieved  tlieir  necessities,  or  proclaimed  them  the  chosen  people  of  God.     No  waters 
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gushed  from  tlie  rock  for  tlieir  refreshment.  They  were  enraged  at  their  sufferings,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  supplies  by  pillaging  the  country.  The  Hungarians,  and  other 
nations  on  our  western  frontiers,  Christians,  like  themselves,  did  not  hesitate  to  fall 
upon  this  disorderly  rabble ;  and  immense  piles  of  bones,  in  wild  passes  and  unfrequented 
deserts,  attest  the  calamitous  defeats  which  extirpated  these  unholy  pilgrims." 

"  All  tliis,"  said  the  Emperor,  "we  knew  before; — but  what  new  evil  now  threatens, 
since  we  have  already  escaped  so  important  a  one?" 

"Knew  before?"  said  the  Prince  Nicephorus.  "  We  knew  nothing  of  our  real  danger 
before,  save  that  a  wild  herd  of  animals,  as  brutal  and  as  furious  as  wild  bulls,  threatened 
to  bend  their  way  to  a  pasture  for  which  they  had  formed  a  fancy,  and  deluged  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  its  vicinity,  in  their  passage,  expecting  that  Palestine,  with  its 
streams  of  milk  and  honey,  once  more  awaited  them,  as  God's  predestined  people.  But  so 
wild  and  disorderly  an  invasion  had  no  terrors  for  a  civilized  nation  like  the  Romans.  The 
brute  herd  was  terrified  by  our  Greek  fire;  it  was  snared  and  sliot  do^n  by  the  wild 
nations  who,  while  they  pretend  to  independence,  cover  our  frontier  as  with  a  protecting 
fortification.  The  vile  multitude  has  been  consumed  even  by  the  very  quality  of  the 
provisions  thrown  in  their  way, — those  wise  means  of  resistance  which  were  at  once 
suggested  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  his  unfailing  policy.  Thus 
wisdom  has  played  its  part,  and  the  bark  over  which  the  tempest  had  poured  its  thunder, 
has  escaped,  notwithstanding  all  its  violence.  But  the  second  storm,  by  which  the  former 
is  so  closely  followed,  is  of  a  new  descent  of  these  Western  nations,  more  formidable 
than  any  which  we  or  our  fathers  have  yet  seen.  This  consists  not  of  the  ignorant  or  of 
the  fanatical — not  of  the  base,  the  needy,  and  the  improvident.  Now, — all  that  wide 
Europe  possesses  of  what  is  wise  and  worthy,  brave  and  noble,  are  united  by  the  most 
religious  vows,  in  the  same  purpose." 

"  And  what  is  that  purpose?  Speak  plainly,"  said  Alexius.  "  The  destruction  of  our 
whole  Roman  empire,  and  the  blotting  out  the  very  name  of  its  chief  from  among  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  among  which  it  has  long  been  predominant,  can  alone  be  an  adequate 
motive  for  a  confederacy  such  as  thy  speech  infers." 

"No  such  design  is  avowed,"  said  Nicephorus;  "and  so  many  princes,  wise  men,  and 
statesmen  of  eminence,  aim,  it  is  pretended,  at  nothing  else  than  the  same  extravagant 
purpose  announced  by  the  brute  multitude  who  first  appeared  in  these  regions.  Here, 
most  gracious  Emperor,  is  a  scroll,  in  which  you  will  find  marked  down  a  list  of  the 
various  armies  which,  by  different  routes,  are  approaching  the  vicinity  of  the  empire. 
Behold,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  called  from  his  dignity  Hugh  the  Great,  has  set  sail  from 
the  shores  of  Italy.  Twenty  knights  have  already  announced  their  coming,  sheathed  in 
armour  of  steel,  inlaid  with  gold,  bearing  this  proud  greeting: — 'Let  the  Emperor  of 
Greece,  and  his  lieutenants,  understand  that  Hugo,  Earl  of  Vermandois,  is  approaching 
Lis  territories.  He  is  brother  to  the  king  of  kings — The  King  of  France,*  namely — 
and  is  attended  by  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility.  He  bears  the  blessed  banner  of 
St.  Peter,  intrusted  to  his  victorious  care  by  the  holy  successor  of  the  apostle,  and  warns 
thee  of  all  this,  that  thou  mayst  provide  a  reception  suitable  to  his  rank.' " 

"  Here  are  sounding  words,"  said  the  Emperor;  "  but  the  wind  which  whistles  loudest 
is  not  always  most  dangerous  to  the  vessel.  We  know  something  of  this  nation  of 
France,  and  have  heard  more.  They  are  as  petulant  at  least  as  they  are  valiant;  we  wiU 
flatter  their  vanity  till  we  get  time  and  opportunity  for  more  effectual  defence.  Tush  ! 
if  words  can  pay  debt,  there  is  no  fear  of  our  exchequer  becoming  insolvent. — What 
follows  here,  Nicephorus?  A  list,  I  suppose,  of  the  followers  of  this  great  count?" 

"My  liege,  no!"  answered  Nicephorus  Briennius;  "so  many  independent  chiefs, 
as  your  Imperial  Highness  sees  in  that  memorial,  so  many  independent  European  armies 

*  Ducange  pours  out  a  whole  ocean  of  authorities  to  show  that  the  King  of  France  was  in  those  days  styled  Rex,  by 
way  of  eminence.  See  his  notes  on  the  Alexiad.  Anna  Comnena  in  her  history  makes  Hugh  of  Vermandois  assume  to 
himself  the  titles  which  could  only,  in  the  most  enthusiastic  Frenchman's  opinion,  have  been  claimed  by  his  elder  brother, 
the  reigning  monarch. 
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are  advancing  by  (liffi-rcnt  routes  towards  the  East,  and  announce  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  Ironi  tlie  iriliduls  as  their  common  object." 

"A  dreadfid  enumeration,"  sai<l  the  Emperor,  as  he  perused  the  list;  "yet  so  far 
happy,  that  its  very  length  assures  us  of  the  impossibility  tliat  so  many  princes  can  be 
seriously  and  consistently  united  in  so  wild  a  project.  Thus  already  my  eyes  catch  the 
well-known  name  of  an  old  friend,  our  enemy— for  such  are  the  alternate  chances  of 
peace  and  war — Boliemond  of  Antioch.  Is  not  he  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Robert  of 
Apulia,  so  renowned  among  Ids  countrymen,  who  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  grand 
duke  from  a  simple  cavalier,  and  became  sovereign  of  tho.se  of  his  warlike  nation,  both 
in  Sicily  and  Italy?  Did  not  the  standards  of  the  German  Emperor,  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  nay,  our  own  imperial  banners,  give  way  before  him;  until,  equally  a  wily 
statesman  and  a  brave  w-arrior,  he  became  the  terror  of  Europe,  from  being  a  knight 
whose  Norman  castle  would  have  been  easily  garrisoned  by  six  cross-bows,  and  as  many 
lances?  It  is  a  dreadful  family,  a  race  of  craft  as  well  as  power.  But  Bohemond,  the 
son  of  old  Robert,  will  follow  his  father's  politics.  He  may  talk  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
interests  of  Christendom,  but  if  I  can  make  his  interests  the  same  with  mine,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  guided  by  any  otlier  object.  So  then,  with  the  knowledge  I  already  possess 
of  his  wishes  and  projects,  it  may  chance  that  Heaven  sends  us  an  ally  in  the  guise  of 
an  enemy. — Whom  have  we  next?  Godfrey*  Duke  of  Bouillon — leading,  I  see,  a  most 
formidable  band  from  the  banks  of  a  huge  river  called  the  Rhine.  AVhat  is  this  person's 
character?" 

"  As  we  hear,"  replied  Nicephorus,  "  this  Godfrey  is  one  of  the  wisest,  noblest,  and 
bravest  of  the  leaders  who  have  thus  strangely  put  themselves  in  motion;  and  among  a 
list  of  independent  princes,  as  many  in  number  as  those  who  assembled  for  the  siege  of 
Troy,  and  followed,  most  of  them,  by  subjects  ten  times  more  numerous,  this  Godfrey 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Agamemnon.  Tlie  princes  and  counts  esteem  him,  because  he 
is  the  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  whom  they  fantastically  call  Knights,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  good  faith  and  generosity  which  he  practises  in  all  his  transactions.  The 
clergy  give  him  credit  for  the  highest  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  a  correspond- 
ing respect  for  the  Church  and  its  dignitaries.  Justice,  liberality,  and  frankness,  have 
equally  attached  to  this  Godfrey  the  lower  class  of  the  people.  His  general  attention  to 
moral  obligations  is  a  pledge  to  them  that  his  religion  is  real;  and,  gifted  with  so  much 
that  is  excellent,  he  is  already,  although  inferior  in  rank,  birth,  and  power  to  many  chiefs 
of  the  crusade,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  its  principal  leaders." 

"  Pity,"  said  the  Emiicror,  "  that  a  character  such  as  you  describe  this  Prince  to  be, 
should  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  fanaticism  scarce  worthy  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  the 
clownish  multitude  which  he  led,  or  of  the  very  ass  which  he  rode  upon!  which  I  am 
apt  to  think  the  wisest  of  the  first  multitude  whom  we  beheld,  seeing  that  it  ran  away 
towards  Europe  as  soon  as  water  and  barl(>y  became  scarce." 

"  Miglit  I  be  permitted  liere  to  speak,  and  yet  live,"  said  Agelastes,  "  I  would  remark 
that  the  Patriarch  himself  made  a  similar  retreat  so  soon  as  blows  became  plenty  and 
food  scarce." 

"  Thou  hast  hit  it,  Agelastes,"  said  the  Emperor;  "but  the  question  now  is,  whether 
an  honourable  and  important  principality  could  not  be  formed  out  of  part  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Lesser  Asia,  now  laid  waste  by  the  Turks.  Such  a  principality,  mcthinks,  with 
its  various  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  industrious  inhabitants,  and  a  healthy  atmosphere, 
were  well  worth  the  morasses  of  Bouilhm.  It  might  be  held  as  a  dependence  upon  the 
sacred  Roman  empire,  and  garrisoned,  as  it  were,  by  Godfrey  and  his  victorious  Franks, 
would  be  a  bulwark  on  that  point  to  our  just  and  saci-ed  person.  Ha!  most  holy 
Patriarch,  would  not  such  a  prospect  shake  the  most  devout  Crusader's  attachment  to  the 
burning  sands  of  Palestine?" 

•  Godfrey  of  Bnuillon,  Duke  nf  Lower  Lorraine— the  great  Captain  of  the  first  Crusade,  afterwards  King  of  Jerusaletn. 
See  Gibbon, — or  Mills,  passim. 
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"Especially,"  answered  the  Patriarch,  "if  the  prince  for  whom  such  a  rich  theme* 
was  changed  into  a  feudal  appanage,  should  be  previously  converted  to  the  only  true  faith, 
as  your  Imperial  Highness  undoubtedly  means." 

"  Certainly — most  unquestionably,"  answered  the  Emperor,  with  a  due  affectation  of 
gravity,  notwithstanding  he  was  internally  conscious  how  often  he  had  been  compelled, 
by  state  necessities,  to  admit,  not  only  Latin  Christians,  but  Manicheans,  and  ofhei- 
heretics,  nay,  Mahomedan  barbarians,  into  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  that  without 
experiencing  opposition  from  the  scruples  of  the  Patriarch.  "  Here  I  find,"  continued 
the  Emperor,  "  such  a  numerous  list  of  princes  and  principalities  in  the  act  of 
approaching  our  boundaries,  as  might  well  rival  the  armies  of  old,  who  were  said  to  have 
drunk  up  rivers,  exhausted  realms,  and  trode  down  forests,  in  their  wasteful  advance." 
As  he  pronounced  these  words,  a  shade  of  paleness  came  over  the  Imperial  brow,  similar 
to  that  which  had  already  clothed  in  sadness  most  of  his  counsellors. 

"  This  war  of  nations,"  said  Nicephorus,  "  has  also  circumstances  distinguishing  it 
from  every  other,  save  that  which  his  Imperial  Highness  hath  waged  in  former  times 
against  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Franks.  "We  nnist  go  forth  against  a 
people  to  whom  the  strife  of  combat  is  .as  tlie  breath  of  their  nostrils;  who,  r.ather 
than  not  be  engaged  in  war,  will  do  battle  with  their  nearest  neighbours,  and 
challenge  each  other  to  mortal  fight,  as  much  in  sport  as  we  would  defy  a  comrade  to  a 
chariot  r.ace.  They  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  armour  of  steel,  defending  them 
from  blows  of  the  lance  and  sword,  and  which  the  uncommon  strength  of  their  hor.ses 
renders  them  able  to  support,  though  one  of  ours  could  as  well  bear  Mount  Olj'mpus 
upon  his  loins.  Their  foot-ranks  carry  a  missile  weapon  unknown  to  us,  termed  an  arblast, 
or  cross-bow.  It  is  not  drawn  with  the  right  hand,  like  the  bow  of  other  nations,  but  by 
placing  the  feet  upon  the  weapon  itself,  and  pulling  with  the  whole  force  of  the  body; 
and  it  despatches  arrows  called  bolts,  of  hard  wood  pointed  with  iron,  which  the  strength 
of  the  bow  can  send  through  the  strongest  breastplates,  and  even  through  stone  walls, 
where  not  of  uncommon  thickness." 

"Enough,"  said  the  Emperor;  "we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  the  lances  of 
Prankish  knights,  and  the  cross-bows  of  their  infantry.  If  Heaven  has  allotted  them  a 
degree  of  bravery,  which  to  other  nations  seems  wellnigh  preternatural,  the  Divine  will 
has  given  to  the  Greek  councils  that  wisdom  which  it  hath  refused  to  barbarians;  the  art 
of  achieving  conquest  by  wisdom  rather  than  brute  force — obtaining  by  our  skill  in 
treaty  advantages  which  victory  itself  could  not  have  procured.  If  we  have  not  the  use 
of  that  dreadful  weapon,  which  our  son-in-law  terms  the  cross-bow,  Heaven,  in  its 
favour,  has  concealed  from  these  western  barbarians  the  composition  and  use  of  the  Greek 
fire — well  so  called,  since  by  Grecian  hands  alone  it  is  prepared,  and  by  such  only  can 
its  lightnings  be  darted  upon  the  astonished  foe."  The  Emperor  paused,  and  looked 
around  him;  and  although  the  faces  of  his  counsellors  still  looked  blank,  he  boldly 
proceeded: — "But  to  return  yet  again  to  this  black  scroll,  containing  the  names  of  those 
nations  who  approach  our  frontier,  here  occur  more  than  one  with  which,  methinks,  old 
memory  should  make  us  familiar,  though  our  recollections  are  distant  and  confused.  It 
becomes  us  to  know  who  these  men  are,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  those  feuds  and 
quarrels  among  them,  which,  being  blown  into  life,  may  happily  divert  them  from  the 
prosecution  of  this  extraordinary  attempt  in  which  they  are  now  united.  Here  is,  for 
example,  one  Robert,  styled  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  commands  a  goodly  band  of  counts, 
with  which  title  we  are  but  too  well  acquainted;  of  carh,  a  word  totally  strange  to  us, 
but  apparently  some  barbaric  title  of  honour;  and  of  knights  whose  names  are 
compounded,  as  we  think,  chiefly  of  the  French  language,  but  also  of  another  jargon, 
which  we  are  not  ourselves  competent  to  understand.  To  you,  most  reverend  and  most 
learned  Patriarch,  we  may  fittest  apply  for  information  on  this  subject." 

"The  duties  of  my  station,"  replied  the  patriarch  Zosimus,  "have  withheld  my  riper 

*  The  provinces  were  called  Themes. 
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years  from  studying  the  history  of  distant  realms;  but  the  wise  Agelastes,  who  hath  read 
as  many  volumes  as  would  fill  the  shelves  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  can 
no  doubt  satisfy  your  Imperial  Majesty's  enquiries." 

Agelastes  erected  himself  on  those  enduring  legs  which  had  procured  him  the  surname 
of  Elephant,  and  began  a  reply  to  the  enquiries  of  the  Emperor,  rather  remarkable  for 
readiness  than  accuracy.  "  I  have  read,"  said  he,  "  in  that  brilliant  mirror  which  reflects 
the  time  of  our  fathers,  the  volumes  of  the  learned  Procopius,  that  the  people  separately 
called  Normans  and  Angles  are  in  truth  tlie  same  race,  and  that  Normandy,  sometimes 
so  called,  is  in  fact  a  part  of  a  district  of  Gaul.  Beyond,  and  nearly  opposite  to  it,  but 
separated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  lies  a  ghastly  region,  on  which  clouds  and  tempests  for 
ever  rest,  and  which  is  well  known  to  its  continental  neighbours  as  the  abode  to  wliich 
departed  spirits  are  sent  after  this  life.  On  one  side  of  the  strait  dwell  a  few  fishermen, 
men  possessed  of  a  strange  charter,  and  enjoying  singular  privileges,  in  consideration 
of  their  being  the  living  ferrymen  who,  performing  the  oiEce  of  the  heathen  Ciiaron, 
carry  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  the  island  which  is  their  residence  after  death.  At 
the  dead  of  night,  these  fishermen  are,  in  rotation,  summoned  to  perform  the  duty  by 
which  they  seem  to  hold  the  permission  to  reside  on  this  strange  coast.  A  knock  is  heard 
at  the  door  of  his  cottage  who  holds  the  turn  of  this  singular  service,  sounded  by  no 
mortal  hand.  A  whispering,  as  of  a  decaying  breeze,  summons  the  ferryman  to  his  duty. 
He  hastens  to  his  bark  on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  no  sooner  launched  it  than  he  perceives 
its  hull  sink  sensibly  in  the  water,  so  as  to  express  the  weight  of  the  dead  with  whom  it 
is  filled.  No  foi-m  is  seen,  and  though  voices  are  heard,  yet  the  accents  are  undistin- 
guishable,  as  of  one  who  speaks  in  his  sleep.  Thus  he  traverses  the  strait  between  the 
continent  and  the  island,  impressed  with  the  mysterious  awe  which  affects  the  living 
when  they  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  dead.  They  arrive  upon  the  opposite 
coast,  where  the  cliffs  of  white  chalk  form  a  strange  contrast  with  the  eternal  darkness 
of  the  atmosphere.  They  stop  at  a  landing-place  appointed,  but  disembark  not,  for  the 
land  is  never  trodden  by  earthly  feet.  Here  the  passage-boat  is  gradually  lightened  of 
its  unearthly  inmates,  who  wander  forth  in  the  way  appointed  to  them,  while  the  mariners 
slowly  return  to  their  own  side  of  the  strait,  having  performed  for  the  time  this  singular 
service,  by  which  they  hold  their  fishing-huts  and  their  possessions  on  that  strange  coast." 
Here  he  ceased,  and  the  Emperor  replied, — 

"  If  this  legend  be  actually  told  us  by  Procopius,  most  learned  Agelastes,  it  shows 
that  that  celebrated  historian  came  more  near  the  heathen  than  the  Christian  belief 
respecting  tlie  future  .state.  In  truth,  this  is  little  more  than  the  old  fable  of  the  infernal 
Styx.  Procopius,  we  believe,  lived  before  the  decay  of  heathenism,  and,  as  we  would 
gladly  disbelieve  much  wliich  he  hath  told  us  respecting  our  ancestor  and  predecessor 
Justinian,  so  we  will  not  pay  him  much  credit  in  future  in  point  of  geographical  know- 
ledge.— Meanwhile,  wliat  ails  thee,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  why  dost  thou  whisper  with 
that  soldier?" 

"  My  head," answered  Achilles  Tatius,  "is  at  your  imperial  command,  prompt  to  pay 
for  the  unbecoming  trespass  of  my  tongue.  I  did  but  ask  of  this  Ilereward  here  what 
he  knew  of  this  matter ;  for  I  have  heard  my  Varangians  repeatedly  call  themselves 
Anglo-Danes,  Normans,  Britons,  or  some  other  barbaric  epithet,  and  I  am  sure  that  one 
or  other,  or  it  may  be  all,  of  these  barbarous  sounds,  at  different  times  serve  to  designate 
the  birth-place  of  these  exiles,  too  happy  in  being  banished  from  the  darkness  of 
barbarism,  to  the  luminous  vicinity  of  your  imperial  presence." 

"  Speak,  then,  Varangian,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  let  us 
know  whether  we  are  to  look  for  friends  or  enemies  in  those  men  of  Normandy  who  are 
now  ajjproaching  our  frontier.  Speak  with  courage,  man  ;  and  if  thou  api)relu'ndest 
danger,  remember  thou  servest  a  jirince  well  qualified  to  protect  thee." 

"  Since  I  am  at  liberty  to  speak,"  answered  the  life-guardsman,  "  although  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  wliich  you  term  the  Roman,  is  but  slight,  I  trust  it  is 
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enougli  to  demand  of  his  Imperial  Highness,  in  place  of  all  pay,  donative,  or  gift  whatso- 
ever, since  lie  lias  been  pleased  to  talk  of  designing  such  for  me,  that  lie  would  place  me 
in  the  first  line  of  battle  which  shall  be  formed  against  these  same  Normans,  and  their 
Duke  Robert ;  and  if  he  pleases  to  allow  me  the  aid  of  such  Varangians  as,  for  love  of 
me,  or  hatred  of  their  ancient  tyrants,  may  be  disposed  to  join  their  arms  to  mine,  I 
have  little  doubt  so  to  settle  our  long  accounts  with  these  men,  tliat  the  Grecian  eagles 
and  wolves  shall  do  them  the  last  office,  by  tearing  the  flesh  from  their  bones." 

"  What  dreadful  feud  is  this,  my  soldier,"  said  the  Emperor,  "that  after  so  many  years 
still  drives  thee  to  such  extremities  when  the  very  name  of  Normandy  is  mentioned?" 

"  Your  Imperial  Highness  shall  be  judge!"  said  the  Varangian.  "  My  fathers,  and 
those  of  most,  though  not  all  of  the  corps  to  whom  I  belong,  are  descended  from  a 
valiant  race  who  dwelt  in  the  North  of  Germany,  called  Anglo-Saxons.  Nobody,  save 
a  priest  possessed  of  the  art  of  consulting  ancient  chronicles,  can  even  guess  how  long  it  is 
since  they  came  to  the  island  of  Britain,  then  distracted  with  civil  war.  They  came, 
however,  on  the  petition  of  the  natives  of  the  island,  for  the  aid  of  the  Angles  was 
requested  by  the  southern  inhabitants.  Provinces  were  granted  in  recompense  of  the 
aid  thus  liberally  aiforded,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  island  became,  by  degrees, 
the  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  occupied  it  at  first  as  several  principalities,  and 
latterly  as  one  kingdom,  speaking  the  language,  and  observing  the  laws,  of  most  of  those 
who  now  form  your  imperial  bodyguard  of  Varangians,  or  exiles.  In  process  of  time, 
the  Northmen  became  known  to  the  people  of  the  more  southern  climates.  They  were 
so  called  from  their  coming  from  the  distant  regions  of  the  Baltic  Sea — an  immense 
ocean,  sometimes  frozen  with  ice  as  hard  as  the  cliifs  of  Mount  Caucasus.  They  came 
seeking  milder  regions  tlian  nature  had  assigned  them  at  home ;  and  the  climate  of 
France  being  delightful,  and  its  people  slow  in  battle,  they  extorted  from  them  the  grant 
of  a  large  province,  which  was,  from  the  name  of  the  new  settlers,  called  Normandy, 
though  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  was  not  its  proper  appellation.  They  settled 
there  under  a  Duke,  who  acknowledged  the  superior  authority  of  the  King  of  France, 
that  is  to  say,  obeying  him  when  it  suited  his  convenience  so  to  do. 

"  Now,  it  chanced  many  years  since,  while  these  two  nations  of  Normans  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  quietly  residing  upon  different  sides  of  the  salt-water  channel  which  divides 
France  from  England,  that  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  suddenly  levied  a  large  army, 
came  over  to  Kent,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  and  there  defeated  in  a 
great  battle,  Harold,  who  was  at  that  time  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  but  grief 
to  tell  what  followed.  Battles  have  been  fought  in  old  time,  that  have  had  dreadful 
results,  which  years,  nevertheless,  could  wash  away ;  but  at  Hastings — O  woe's  me  ! — • 
the  banner  of  my  country  fell,  never  again  to  be  raised  up.  Oppression  has  driven  her 
wheel  over  us.  All  that  was  valiant  amongst  us  have  left  the  land  ;  and  of  Englishmen 
— for  such  is  our  proper  designation — no  one  remains  in  England  save  as  the  thrall  of 
the  invaders.  Many  men  of  Danish  descent,  who  had  found  their  way  on  diflerent 
occasions  to  England,  were  blended  in  the  common  calamity.  All  was  laid  desolate  by 
the  command  of  the  victors.  My  father's  home  lies  now  an  undistinguished  ruin,  amid 
an  extensive  forest,  composed  out  of  what  were  formerly  fair  fields  and  domestic  pastures, 
where  a  manly  race  derived  nourishment  by  cultivating  a  friendly  soil.  The  fire  has 
destroyed  the  church  where  sleep  the  fathers  of  my  race ;  and  I,  the  last  of  their  line,  am 
a  wanderer  in  other  climates — a  fighter  of  the  battles  of  others — the  servant  of  a  foreign, 
though  a  kind  master ;  in  a  word,  one  of  the  banished — a  Varangian." 

"  Happier  in  that  station,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  than  in  all  the  barbaric  simplicity 
which  your  forefathers  prized  so  highly,  since  you  are  now  under  the  cheering  influence 
of  that  smile  which  is  the  life  of  the  world." 

"  It  avails  not  talking  of  this,"  said  the  Varangian,  with  a  cold  gesture. 

"  These  Normans,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  are  then  the  people  by  whom  the  celebrated 
island  of  Britain  is  now  conquered  and  governed  ?  " 
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"  It  is  but  too  true,"  answered  the  Varangian. 

"  Tlicy  are,  then,  a  brave  and  warlike  people?" — said  Alexius. 

"  It  would  be  base  and  false  to  say  otherwise  of  an  enemy,"  said  Hereward.  "  Wrong 
have  they  done  me,  and  a  wrong  never  to  be  atoned ;  but  to  speak  falsehood  of  them 
were  but  a  woman's  vengeance.  Mortal  enemies  as  they  are  to  me,  and  mingling  witli 
all  my  recollections  as  that  which  is  hateful  and  odious,  yet  were  the  troops  of  Europe 
mustered,  as  it  seems  they  are  likely  to  be,  no  nation  or  tribe  dared  in  gallantry  claim  the 
advance  of  the  haughty  Norman." 

"  And  this  Duke  Robert,  who  is  he?" 

"  That,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  I  cannot  so  -well  explain.  He  is  the  son — the 
eldest  son,  as  men  say,  of  the  tyrant  "N^'illiam,  who  subdued  England  when  I  hardly 
existed,  or  was  a  child  in  the  cradle.  That  William,  the  victor  of  Hastings,  is  now  dead, 
we  are  assured  by  concurring  testimony ;  but  while  it  seems  his  eldest  son  Duke  Robert 
has  become  his  heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  some  other  of  his  children  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  acquire  the  throne  of  England, — unless,  indeed,  like  the  petty  farm  of 
some  obscure  yeoman,  the  fair  kingdom  has  been  divided  among  the  tyrant's  issue." 

"  Concerning  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  we  have  heard  something,  which  we  shall  try 
to  reconcile  with  the  soldier's  narrative  at  leisure,  holding  the  words  of  this  honest 
Varangian  as  positive  proof,  in  what.soever  he  avers  from  his  own  knowledge. — And 
now,  my  grave  and  worthy  counsellors,  we  must  close  this  evening's  service  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses,  this  distressing  news,  brought  us  by  our  dearest  son-in-law  the 
Ca;sar,  having  induced  us  to  prolong  our  worship  of  these  learned  goddesses,  deeper  into 
the  night  than  is  consistent  with  the  health  of  our  beloved  wife  and  daughter ;  while  to 
ourselves,  this  intelligence  brings  subject  for  grave  deliberation." 

The  courtiers  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  forming  the  most  ingenious  prayers,  that 
all  evil  consequences  should  be  averted  which  could  attend  this  excessive  vigilance. 

Nicephorus  and  his  fair  bride  spoke  together  as  a  pair  equally  desirous  to  close  an 
accidental  breach  between  them.  "  Some  things  thou  hast  said,  my  Cajsar,"  observed 
the  lady,  "  in  detailing  this  dreadful  intelligence,  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the  nine 
goddesses,  to  whom  this  temple  is  dedicated,  had  lent  each  her  aid  to  the  sense  and 
expression." 

"  I  need  none  of  their  assistance,"  answered  Nicephorus,  "  since  I  possess  a  muse  of 
my  own,  in  whose  genius  are  included  all  those  attributes  which  the  heathens  vainly 
ascribed  to  the  nine  deities  of  Parnassus  !" 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  fair  historian,  retiring  by  the  assistance  of  her  husband's  arm  ; 
"  but  if  you  will  load  your  wife  with  praises  far  beyond  her  merits,  you  must  lend  her 
your  arm  to  support  her  under  the  weighty  burden  you  have  been  pleased  to  impose." 
The  council  parted  when  the  imperial  persons  had  retired,  and  most  of  them  sought  to 
indemnify  themselves  in  more  free  though  less  dignified  circles,  for  the  constraint  which 
they  had  practised  in  the  Temple  of  the  ISIuses. 
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Vain  man  !  thou  mayst  esteem  thy  love  as  fair 

As  fond  liyperboles  suffice  to  raise. 

She  may  be  all  that's  matchless  in  her  person, 

And  all-divine  in  soul  to  match  her  body; 

But  take  this  from  me — thou  shalt  never  call  licr 

Superior  to  her  sex,  while  one  sur\'ives. 

And  1  am  her  true  votary. 


?CHILLES  TATIUS,  witli  his  faithful  Varangian  close  by  his  shoulder,  melted 
from  the  dispersing  assembly  silently  and  almost  invisibly,  as  snow  is  dissolved 
from  its  Alpine  abodes  as  the  days  become  more  genial.  No  lordly  step,  or 
clash  of  armour  betokened  the  retreat  of  the  military  persons.  The  very  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  guards  was  not  ostentatiously  brouglit  forward,  because,  so  near  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,''the  emanation  supposed  to  flit  around  that  divinity  of  earthly 
sovereigns,  had  credit  for  rendering  it  impassive  and  unassailable.  Thus  the  oldest  and 
most  skilful  courtiers,  among  whom  our  friend  Agelastes  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  were 
of  opinion,  that,  although  the  Emperor  employed  the  ministry  of  the  Varangians  and 
other  guards,  it  was  rather  for  form's  sake,  than  from  any  danger  of  the  commission  of 
a  crime  of  a  kind  so  heinous,  that  it  was  the  fashion  to  account  it  almost  impossible. 
And  this  doctrine,  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  such  a  crime,  was  repeated  from  month  to 
month  in  those  very  chambers,  where  it  had  oftener  than  once  been  perpetrated,  and 
sometimes  by  the  very  persons  who  montlily  laid  schemes  for  carrying  some  dark 
conspiracy  again.st  the  reigning  Emperor  into  positive  execution. 

At  length  the  captain  of  the  life-guardsmen,  and  his  faithful  attendant,  found 
themselves  on  the  outside  of  the  Blacquernal  Palace.  The  passage  which  Achilles  found 
for  their  exit,  was  closed  by  a  postern  which  a  single  Varangian  shut  behind  them. 
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drawing,  at  the  same  time,  bolt  and  bar  with  an  ill-omened  and  jarring  sound.  Looking 
back  at  the  mass  of  turrets,  battlements,  and  spires,  out  of  which  they  had  at  length 
emerged,  Hereward  could  not  but  feel  his  heart  lighten  to  find  himself  once  more  under 
the  deep  blue  of  a  Grecian  heaven,  where  tlie  planets  were  burning  with  unusual  lustre. 
He  sighed  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  pleasure,  like  a  man  newly  restored  to  liberty. 
He  even  spoke  to  his  leader,  contrary  to  his  custom  unless  addressed : — "  Methinks  the 
air  of  yonder  halls,  valorous  Captain,  carries  with  it  a  perfume,  which,  though  it  may 
be  well  termed  sweet,  is  so  suffocating,  as  to  be  more  suitable  to  sepulchrous  chambers, 
than  to  the  dwellings  of  men.     Happy  I  am  that  I  am  free,  as  I  trust,  from  its  influences." 

"  Be  happy,  then,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  since  thy  vile,  cloddish  .spirit  feels 
suffocation  rather  than  refreshment  in  gales,  which,  instead  of  causing  death,  might 
recall  the  dead  themselves  to  life.  Yet  this  I  will  say  for  thee,  Hereward,  that,  born  a 
barbarian,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  savage's  desires  and  pleasures,  and  having  no 
idea  of  life,  save  what  thou  derivest  from  such  vile  and  base  connexions,  thou  art, 
nevertheless,  designed  by  nature  for  better  things,  and  hast  this  day  sustained  a  trial,  in 
which,  I  fear  me,  not  even  one  of  mine  own  noble  corps,  frozen  as  they  are  into  lumps  of 
unfashioned  barbarity,  could  have  equalled  thy  bearing.  And  speak  now  in  true  faith, 
hast  not  thou  been  rewarded  ?" 

"  That  will  I  never  deny,"  said  the  Varangian.  "  The  pleasure  of  knowing,  twenty- 
four  hours  perhaps  before  my  comrades,  that  the  Normans  are  coming  hither  to  all'ord 
us  a  full  revenge  of  the  bloody  day  of  Hastings,  is  a  lordly  recompense,  for  the  task  of 
spending  some  hours  in  hearing  the  lengthened  chat  of  a  lady,  who  has  written  about 
she  knows  not  what,  and  the  flattering  commentaries  of  the  bystanders,  who  pretended 
to  give  her  an  account  of  what  they  did  not  themselves  stop  to  witness."  » 

"  Hereward,  my  good  youth,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  thou  ravest,  and  I  think  I  should 
do  well  to  place  thee  under  the  custody  of  some  person  of  skill.  Too  much  hardihood, 
my  valiant  soldier,  is  in  soberness  allied  to  overdaring.  It  was  only  natural  that  thou 
shouldst  feel  a  becoming  pride  in  thy  late  position  ;  yet,  let  it  but  taint  thee  with  vanity, 
and  the  effect  will  be  little  short  of  madness.  Why,  thou  hast  looked  boldly  in  the  face 
of  a  Princess  born  in  the  purple,  before  whom  my  own  eyes,  though  well  used  to  such 
spectacles,  are  never  raised  beyond  the  foldings  of  her  veil." 

"  So  be  it  in  the  name  of  Heaven!"  replied  Hereward.  "  Nevertheless,  handsome 
faces  were  made  to  look  upon,  and  the  eyes  of  young  men  to  see  withal." 

"  If  such  be  their  final  end,"  said  Achilles,  "  never  did  thine,  I  will  freely  suppose, 
find  a  richer  apology  for  the  somewhat  overbold  license  which  thou  tookest  in  thy  gaze 
upon  the  Princess  this  evening." 

"  Good  leader,  or  Follower,  whichever  is  your  favourite  title,"  said  the  Anglo-Briton, 
"  drive  not  to  extremity  a  plain  man,  who  desires  to  hold  his  duty  in  all  honour  to  the 
imperial  family.  The  Princess,  wife  of  the  Cajsar,  and  born,  you  tell  me,  of  a  purple 
colour,  has  now  inherited,  notwithstanding,  the  features  of  a  most  lovely  woman.  She 
hath  composed  a  history,  of  which  I  presume  not  to  form  a  j  udgment,  since  I  cannot 
understand  it ;  she  sings  like  an  angel ;  and  to  conclude,  after  the  fashion  of  the  knights 
of  this  day — though  I  deal  not  ordinarily  with  their  language — I  would  say  cheerfully, 
that  I  am  ready  to  place  myself  in  lists  against  any  one  whomsoever,  who  dares  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  imperial  Anna  Comnena's  person,  or  from  the  virtues  of  her  mind. 
Having  said  this,  my  noble  captain,  we  have  said  all  that  it  is  competent  for  you  to 
inquire  into,  or  for  me  to  answer.  That  there  are  handsomer  women  than  the  Princess, 
is  unquestionable ;  and  I  question  it  the  less,  that  I  have  myself  seen  a  person  whom  I 
think  far  her  superior ;  and  with  that  let  us  close  the  dialogue." 

"  Thy  beauty,  thou  unparalleled  fool,"  said  Achilles,  "  must,  I  ween,  be  the  daughter 
of  the  large-bodied  northern  boor,  living  next  door  to  him  upon  whose  farm  was 
brought  up  the  person  of  an  ass,  curst  with  such  intolerable  want  of  judgment." 
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"  You  may  say  your  pleasure,  captain,"  replied  Hereward ;  "  because  it  is  the  safer 
for  us  both  that  thou  canst  not  on  such  a  topic  either  offend  me,  who  hold  thy  judgment 
as  light  as  thou  canst  esteem  mine,  or  speak  any  derogation  of  a  person  whom  you  never 
saw,  but  whom,  if  you  had  seen,  perchance  I  might  not  so  patiently  have  brooked  any 
reflections  upon,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  military  superior." 

AchiDes  Tatius  had  a  good  deal  of  the  penetration  necessary  for  one  in  his  situation. 
He  never  provoked  to  extremity  the  daring  spirits  whom  he  commanded,  and  never  used 
any  freedom  with  them  beyond  the  extent  that  he  knew  their  patience  could  bear. 
Hereward  was  a  favourite  soldier,  and  had,  in  that  respect  at  least,  a  sincere  liking  and 
regard  for  his  commander :  wlien,  therefore,  the  Follower,  instead  of  resenting  his 
petulance,  good-humouredly  apologized  for  having  hurt  his  feelings,  the  momentary 
displeasure  between  them  was  at  an  end ;  the  officer  at  once  reassumed  his  superiority, 
and  the  soldier  sunk  back  with  a  deep  sigh,  given  to  some  period  which  was  long  past, 
into  his  wonted  silence  and  reserve.  Indeed  the  Follower  had  another  and  further  desiarn 
upon  Hereward,  of  which  he  was  as  yet  unwilling  to  do  more  than  give  a  distant  hint. 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which  they  approached  the  barracks,  a  gloomy  fortified 
building  constructed  for  the  residence  of  their  corps,  the  captain  motioned  his  soldier  to 
draw  close  up  to  his  side,  and  proceeded  to  ask  him,  in  a  confidential  tone — "  Hereward, 
my  fi-iend,  although  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  family 
thou  shouldst  mark  any  one  who  did  not  partake  of  their  blood,  or  rather,  as  Homer  has 
it,  who  did  not  participate  of  the  divine  ichor,  which,  in  their  sacred  persons,  supplies 
the  place  of  that  vulgar  fluid ;  yet,  during  so  long  an  audience,  thou  mightst  possibly, 
from  his  uncourtly  person  and  attire,  have  distinguished  Agelastes,  whom  we  courtiers 
call  the  Elephant,  from  his  strict  observation  of  the  rule  which  forbids  any  one  to  sit 
down  or  rest  in  the  Imperial  presence?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  I  marked  the  man  you  mean ;  his  age  was  some 
seventy  and  upwards, — a  big  burly  person ; — and  the  baldness  which  reached  to  the  top 
of  his  head  was  well  atoned  for  by  a  white  beard  of  prodigious  size,  which  descended  in 
waving  curls  over  his  breast,  and  reached  to  the  towel  with  which  his  loins  were  girded, 
instead  of  the  silken  sash  used  by  other  persons  of  rank." 

"  Most  accurately  marked,  my  Vai-angian,"  said  the  officer.  "  What  else  didst  thou 
note  about  this  person  ?" 

"  His  cloak  was  in  its  texture  as  coarse  as  that  of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  but  it 
was  strictly  clean,  as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  wearer  to  exhibit  poverty,  or 
carelessness  and  contempt  of  dress,  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  every  particular  which 
implied  anything  negligent,  sordid,  or  disgusting." 

"  By  St.  Sophia !"  said  the  officer,  "  thou  astonishest  me !  The  Pi'ophet  Balaam  was 
not  more  surprised  when  his  ass  turned  round  her  head  and  spoke  to  him  ! — And  what 
else  didst  thou  note  concerning  this  man  ?  I  see  those  who  meet  thee  must  beware  of 
thy  observation,  as  well  as  of  thy  battle-axe." 

"  If  it  please  your  Valour,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  we  English  have  eyes  as  well  as 
hands ;  but  it  is  only  when  discharging  our  duty  that  we  permit  our  tongues  to  dwell  on 
what  we  have  observed.  I  noted  but  little  of  this  man's  conversation,  but  from  what  I 
heard,  it  seemed  he  was  not  unwilling  to  play  what  we  call  the  jester,  or  jack -pudding, 
in  the  conversation,  a  character  which,  considering  the  man's  age  and  physiognomy,  is 
not,  I  should  be  tempted  to  say,  natural,  but  assumed  for  some  purpose  of  deeper  import." 

"  Hereward,"  answered  his  officer,  "  thou  hast  spoken  like  an  angel  sent  down  to 
examine  men's  bosoms :  that  man,  Agelastes,  is  a  contradiction,  such  as  earth  has  seldom 
witnessed.  Possessing  all  that  wisdom  which  in  former  times  united  the  sages  of  tliis 
nation  with  the  gods  themselves,  Agelastes  has  the  same  cunning  as  the  elder  Brutus, 
who  disguised  his  talents  under  the  semblance  of  an  idle  jester.  He  appears  to  seek  no 
office — he  desires  no  consideration — he  pays  suit  at  court  only  when  positively  required 
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to  do  SO ;  yet  what  shall  I  say,  my  soldier,  concerning  the  cause  of  an  influence  gained 
without  ajiparent  efiort,  and  extending  almost  into  the  very  thoughts  of  men,  who  appear 
to  act  as  he  would  desire,  without  his  soliciting  them  to  that  purpose  ?  Men  say  strange 
things  concerning  the  extent  of  his  communications  with  other  beings,  whom  our  ftithers 
worshipped  with  prayer  and  sacrifice.  I  am  determined,  however,  to  know  the  road  by 
which  lie  climbs  so  high  and  so  easily  towards  the  point  to  which  all  men  aspire  at  court, 
and  it  will  go  hard  but  he  shall  either  share  his  ladder  with  me,  or  I  will  strike  its 
support  from  under  him.  Thee,  Hereward,  I  have  chosen  to  assist  me  in  this  matter, 
as  the  kniglits  among  these  Frankish  infidels  select,  when  going  upon  an  adventure,  a 
sturdy  squire,  or  inferior  attendant,  to  share  the  dangers  and  the  recompense  ;  and  this 
I  am  moved  to,  as  much  by  the  shrewdness  thou  hast  this  night  manifested,  as  by  the 
courage  which  thou  mayst  boast,  in  common  with,  or  rather  beyond,  thy  companions." 

"  I  am  obliged,  and  I  thank  your  Valour,"  replied  the  Varangian,  more  coldly  perhaps 
than  his  officer  expected ;  "  I  am  ready,  as  is  my  duty,  to  serve  you  in  anything 
consistent  with  God  and  the  Emperor's  claims  upon  my  service.  I  would  only  say,  that, 
as  a  sworn  inferior  soldier,  I  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and, 
as  a  sincere  though  ignorant  Christian,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gods  of  the 
heathens,  save  to  defy  them  in  the  name  and  strength  of  the  holy  saints." 

"  Idiot!"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  dost  thou  think  that  I,  already  possessed  of  one  of 
the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  could  meditate  anything  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
Alexius  Comnenus  ?  or,  what  would  be  scarce  more  atrocious,  that  I,  the  chosen  friend 
and  ally  of  the  reverend  Patriarch  Zosimus,  should  meddle  with  anything  bearing  a 
relation,  however  remote,  to  heresy  or  idolatry?" 

"  Truly,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  no  one  would  be  more  surprised  or  grieved  than 
I  should  ;  but  when  we  walk  in  a  labyrinth,  wc  must  assume  and  announce  that  we  have 
a  steady  and  forward  purpose,  which  is  one  mode  at  least  of  keeping  a  straight  path. 
The  people  of  this  country  have  so  many  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing,  that  one  can 
hardly  know  at  last  what  is  their  real  meaning.  "We  English,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
only  express  ourselves  in  one  set  of  words,  but  it  is  one  out  of  which  all  the  ingenuity 
of  the  world  could  not  extract  a  double  meaning." 

"  Tis  well,"  said  his  officer,  "  to-morrow  we  will  talk  more  of  this,  for  whicli  purpose 
thou  wilt  come  to  my  quarters  a  little  after  sunset.  And,  hark  thee,  to-morrow,  while 
the  sun  is  in  heaven,  shall  be  thine  own,  either  to  sport  thyself  or  to  repose.  Employ 
thy  time  in  the  latter,  by  my  advice,  since  to-morrow  night,  like  the  present,  may  find 
us  both  watchers." 

So  saying,  they  entered  the  barracks,  where  they  parted  company — the  commander  of 
the  life-guards  taking  his  way  to  a  splendid  set  of  apartments  which  belonged  to  him  in 
that  capacity,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  seeking  his  more  humble  accommodations  as  a 
subaltern  officer  of  the  same  corps. 
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Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  vast  a  camp, 

When  Agrican,  with  all  his  Northern  powers, 

Besieged  Albracca,  as  romances  tell, 

The  city  of  Gallaplinm,  from  thence  to  win 

The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 

His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowess'd  knighls, 

Both  Paynim,  and  tlic  Peers  of  Charlemagne. 

Paradise  Regained. 


Mil:  ARLY  on  the  morning  of  the  day  following  that  which  we  have  commemorated, 
^'Xigr  the  Imperial  Council  was  assembled,  where  the  number  of  general  officers 
|^^^?i-  with  sounding  titles,  disguised  under  a  thin  veil  the  real  weakness  of  the 
=siJ''>  Grecian  empire.     The  commanders  were  numerous  and  the  distinctions  of 
their  rank  minute,  but  the  soldiers  were  very  few  in  comparison. 

The  offices  formerly  filled  by  prefects,  prajtors,  and  questors,  were  now  held  by  persons 
who  had  gradually  risen  into  the  authority  of  those  ofiicers,  and  who,  though  designated 
from  their  domestic  duties  about  the  pjmperor,  yet,  from  that  very  circumstance, 
po.ssessed  what,  in  that  despotic  court,  was  the  most  effectual  source  of  power.  A  long 
train  of  officers  entered  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle  of  Blacquernal,  and  proceeded  so 
far  together  as  their  diffiirent  grades  admitted,  while  in  each  chamber  through  which 
they  passed  in  succession,  a  certain  number  of  the  train  whose  rank  permitted  them  to 
advance  no  farther,  remained  behind  the  others.  Thus,  when  the  interior  cabinet  of 
audience  was  gained,  whicli  was  not  until  their  passage  through  ten  anterooms,  five 
persons  only  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  in  this  innermost  and 
most  sacred  recess  of  royalty,  decorated  by  all  the  splendour  of  the  period. 

The  Emperor  Alexias  sat  upon  a  stately  throne,  rich  with  barbaric  gems  and  gold 
and  flanked  on  either  hand,  in  imitation  probably  of  Solomon's  magnificence,  with  the 
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form  of  a  couchant  lion  in  the  same  precious  metal.  Not  to  dwell  upon  other  marks  of 
splendour,  a  tree  wliose  trunk  seemed  also  of  gold,  shot  up  behiiul  the  throne,  which  it 
overcanopied  with  its  branches^  Amid  the  boughs  were  birds  of  various  kinds  curiously 
wrought  and  enamelled,  and  fruit  composed  of  precious  stones  seemed  to  glisten  among 
the  leaves.  Five  officers  alone,  the  highest  in  the  state,  had  the  privilege  of  entering 
this  sacred  recess  when  tlie  Emperor  held  council.  These  were — the  Grand  Domestic, 
who  might  be  termed  of  rank  witli  a  modern  prime  miui.ster — the  Logothete,  or 
chancellor — the  Protospathaire,  or  commander  of  the  guards,  already  mentioned — the 
Acolyte,  or  Follower,  and  leader  of  the  Varangians — and  the  Patriarch. 

The  doors  of  this  secret  apartment,  and  the  adjacent  antechamber,  were  guarded  by 
six  deformed  Nubian  slaves,  whose  writhen  and  withered  countenances  formed  a  hideous 
contrast  with  their  snow-white  dresses  and  splendid  equipment.  They  were  mutes,  a 
species  of  wretches  borrowed  from  the  despotism  of  the  East,  that  they  might  be  unable 
to  proclaim  the  deeds  of  tyranny  of  whicli  they  were  the  unscrupulous  agents.  Tliey 
were  generally  held  in  a  kind  of  horror,  rather  than  compassion,  for  men  considered  tliat 
slaves  of  this  sort  had  a  malignant  pleasure  in  avenging  upon  others  tlie  irreparable 
wrongs  which  had  severed  themselves  from  humanity. 

It  was  a  general  custom,,  though,  like  many  other  usages  of  the  Greeks,  it  would  be 
held  childish  in  modern  times,  that  by  means  of  machinery  easily  conceived,  the  lions,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  were  made,  as  it  were,  to  rouse  tliemselves  and  roar,  after 
which  a  wind  seemed  to  rustle  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  the  birds  hopped  from  branch  to 
branch,  pecked  the  fruit,  and  appeared  to  fill  the  chamber  with  their  carolling.  This 
display  had  alarmed  many  an  ignorant  foreign  ambassador,  and  even  the  Grecian 
counsellors  themselves  were  expected  to  display  the  same  sensations  of  fear,  succeeded 
by  surprise,  when  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  lions,  foOowed  by  the  concert  of  the  birds, 
although  ])erhaps  it  was  for  the  fiftieth  time.  On  this  occasion,  as  a  proof  of  the 
urgency  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  council,  these  ceremonies  were  entirely  omitted. 

The  speech  of  the  Emperor  himself  seemed  to  supply  by  its  commencement  the 
bellowing  of  the  lions,  while  it  ended  in  a  strain  more  resembling  the  warbling  of  the 
birds. 

In  his  first  sentences,  he  treated  of  the  audacity  and  unheard  of  boldness  of  the 
millions  of  Franks,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  wresting  Palestine  from  the  infidels,  had 
ventured  to  invade  the  sacred  territories  of  the  empire.  He  threatened  them  with  such 
chastisement  as  his  innumerable  forces  and  officers  would,  he  affirmed,  find  it  easy  to 
inflict.  To  all  this  the  audience,  and  especially  tlie  military  officers,  gave  symptoms  of 
ready  assent. 

Alexius,  however,  did  not  long  persist  in  the  warlike  intentions  which  he  at  first 
avowed.  The  Franks,  he  at  length  seemed  to  reflect,  were,  in  profession,  Chi-istians. 
They  might  possibly  be  serious  in  their  pretext  of  the  crusade,  in  which  case  their 
motives  claimed  a  degree  of  indulgence,  and,  although  erring,  a  certain  portion  of 
respect.  Their  numbers  also  were  great,  and  their  valour  could  not  be  despised  by  those 
who  had  seen  them  fight  at  Durazzo,*  and  elsewhere.  They  might  also,  by  the  per- 
mission of  Supreme  Providence,  be,  in  the  long  run,  the  instruments  of  advantage  to 
the  most  sacred  empire,  though  they  approached  it  with  so  little  ceremony.  He  had, 
therefore,  mingling  the  virtues  of  prudence,  humanity,  and  generosity,  with  that  valour 
which  must  always  burn  in  the  heart  of  an  Emperor,  formed  a  plan,  which  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  their  consideration,  for  present  execution  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he 
requested  of  the  Grand  Domestic,  to  let  him  know  what  forces  he  might  count  upon  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

"  Innumerable  are  the  forces  of  the  empire  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  or  the  sand  on  the 
sea-shore,"  answered  the  Gi-and  Domestic. 

•  For  the  battle  of  Durazzo,  Oct.  1081,  in  which  Alexius  was  defeateil  with  ffrent  slaut^htxr  hy  Hohcrt  Guiscard,  and 
escaped  only  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  see  Gibbon,  ch.  Sfi. 
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"  That  is  a  goodly  answer,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  provided  there  were  strangers 
present  at  this  eonference ;  but  since  we  hold  consultation  in  private,  it  is  necessary  that 
I  know  precisely  to  what  number  that  array  amounts  which  I  have  to  rely  upon. 
Reserve  your  eloquence  till  some  fitter  time,  and  let  me  know  what  you,  at  this  present 
moment,  mean  by  the  word  innumerable  ?  " 

The  Grand  Domestic  paused,  and  hesitated  for  a  short  space ;  but  as  he  became  aware 
that  the  moment  was  one  in  which  the  Emperor  could  not  be  trifled  with,  (for  Alexius 
Comnenus  was  at  times  dangerous,)  he  answered  thus,  but  not  without  hesitation. 
"  Imperial  master  and  lord,  none  better  knows  that  such  an  answer  cannot  be  hastily 
made,  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  correct  in  its  results.  The  number  of  the  imperial 
host  betwixt  this  city  and  the  western  frontier  of  the  empire,  deducing  those  absent 
upon  furlough,  cannot  be  counted  upon  as  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  tliousand 
men,  or  thirty  thousand  at  most.'' 

Alexius  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand ;  and  the  counsellors,  seeing  him  give  way 
to  such  violent  expressions  of  grief  and  surprise,  began  to  enter  into  discussions,  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  reserved  for  a  fitter  place  and  time. 

"  By  the  trust  your  Highness  reposes  in  me,"  said  the  Logothete,  "  there  has  been 
drawn  from  your  Highness's  coiFers  during  the  last  year,  gold  enough  to  pay  double  the 
number  of  the  armed  warriors  whom  the  Grand  Domestic  now  mentions." 

"  Your  Imperial  Highness,"  retorted  the  impeached  minister,  with  no  small  anima- 
tion, "  will  at  once  remember  the  stationary  garrisons,  in  addition  to  the  movable 
troops,  for  which  this  figure-caster  makes  no  allowance." 

"  Peace,  both  of  you  !  "  said  Alexius,  composing  himself  hastily  ;  "  our  actual  numbers 
are  in  truth  less  than  we  counted  on,  but  let  us  not  by  wrangling  augment  the  difficulties 
of  the  time.  Let  those  troops  be  dispersed  in  valleys,  in  passes,  behind  ridges  of  hills, 
and  in  diflicult  ground,  where  a  little  art  being  used  in  the  position,  can  make  few  men 
supply  the  appearance  of  numbers,  between  this  city  and  the  western  frontier  of  the 
empire.  While  this  disposal  is  made,  we  will  continue  to  adjust  with  these  crusaders, 
as  they  call  themselves,  the  terms  on  which  we  will  consent  to  let  them  pass  through  our 
dominions ;  nor  are  we  without  hope  of  negotiating  with  them,  so  as  to  gain  great 
advantage  to  our  kingdom.  We  will  insist  that  they  pass  through  our  country  only  by 
armies  of  perhaps  fifty  thousand  at  once,  whom  we  will  successively  transport  into  Asia, 
so  that  no  greater  number  shall,  by  assembling  beneath  our  walls,  ever  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

"  On  their  way  towards  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  we  will  supply  them  with 
provisions,  if  they  march  peaceably,  and  in  order ;  and  if  any  straggle  from  their 
standards,  or  insult  the  country  by  marauding,  we  suppose  our  valiant  peasants  will  not 
hesitate  to  repress  their  excesses,  and  that  without  our  giving  positive  orders,  since  we 
would  not  willingly  be  charged  with  any  thing  like  a  breach  of  engagement.  We 
suppose,  also,  that  the  Scythians,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  other  mercenaries  in  our  service, 
will  not  suifer  our  subjects  to  be  overpowered  in  their  own  just  defence ;  as,  besides  that 
there  is  no  justice  in  stripping  our  own  country  of  provisions,  in  order  to  feed  strangers, 
we  will  not  be  surprised  nor  unpardonably  displeased  to  learn,  that  of  the  ostensible 
quantity  of  flour,  some  sacks  should  be  found  filled  with  chalk,  or  lime,  or  some  such 
substance.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  wonderful,  what  the  stomach  of  a  Frank  will  digest 
comfortably.  Their  guides,  also,  whom  you  shall  choose  with  reference  to  such  duty, 
will  take  care  to  conduct  the  crusaders  by  difficult  and  circuitous  routes ;  which  will  be 
doing  them  a  real  service,  by  inuring  them  to  the  hardships  of  the  country  and  climate, 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  face  without  seasoning. 

"  In  the  meantime,  in  your  intercourse  with  their  chiefs,  whom  they  call  counts,  each 
of  whom  thinks  himself  as  great  as  an  Erapeior,  you  will  take  care  to  give  no  offence  to 
their  natural  presumption,  and  omit  no  opportunity  of  informing  them  of  the  wealth  and 
bounty  of  our  government.      Sums  of  money  may  be  even  given  to  persons  of  note,  and 
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largesses  of  less  avail  to  those  under  tlicm.  You,  our  Logothete,  will  take  good  order 
for  this,  and  you,  our  Grand  Domestic,  will  take  care  that  such  soldiers  as  may  cut  off 
detached  parties  of  the  Franks  shall  be  presented,  if  possible,  in  savage  dress,  and  under 
the  show  of  infideb.  In  commending  these  injunctions  to  your  care,  I  purpose  that,  the 
crusaders  having  found  the  value  of  our  friendship,  and  dso  iu  some  sort  the  danger  of 
our  enmity,  those  whom  we  sliall  safely  transport  to  Asia,  shall  be,  however  unwieldy, 
still  a  smaller  and  more  compact  body,  whom  we  may  deal  with  in  all  Christian 
prudence.  Thus,  by  using  fair  words  to  one,  threats  to  another,  gold  to  the  avaricious, 
power  to  the  ambitious,  and  reasons  to  those  that  are  capable  of  listening  to  them,  we 
doubt  not  but  to  prevail  upon  those  Franks,  met  as  they  are  from  a  thousand  points, 
and  enemies  of  each  other,  to  acknowledge  us  as  their  common  superior,  rather  than 
choose  a  leader  among  themselves,  when  they  are  made  aware  of  the  great  fact,  that 
every  village  in  Palestine,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  is  the  original  property  of  the  sacred 
Roman  empire,  and  tliat  whatever  Christian  goes  to  war  for  their  recovery,  must  go  as 
our  subject,  and  hold  any  conquest  which  he  may  make,  as  our  vassal.  Vice  and  virtue, 
sense  and  folly,  ambition  and  disinterested  devotion,  will  alike  recommend  to  the  survivors 
of  these  singular-minded  men,  to  become  the  feudatories  of  the  empire,  not  its  foe,  and 
the  shield,  not  the  enemy,  of  your  paternal  Emperor." 

There  was  a  general  inclination  of  the  head  among  the  courtiers,  with  the  Eastern 
exclamation  of, — "  Long  live  tlie  Emperor  !  " 

When  the  murmur  of  this  applausive  exclamation  had  subsided,  Alexius  proceeded  : — 
"  Once  more,  I  say,  that  my  faithful  Grand  Domestic,  and  those  who  act  under  him, 
will  take  care  to  commit  the  execution  of  such  part  of  these  orders  as  may  seem 
aggressive,  to  troops  of  foreign  appearance  and  language,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  are 
more  numerous  in  our  imperial  army  tlian  our  natural-burn  and  orthodox  subjects." 

The  Patriarch  here  interposed  his  opinion. — "  There  is  a  consolation,"  he  said,  "  in 
the  thought,  that  the  genuine  Romans  in  the  imperial  army  are  but  lew,  since  a  trade  so 
bloody  as  war,  is  most  fitly  prosecuted  by  those  whose  doctrines,  as  well  as  their  doings, 
on  earth,  merit  eternal  condemnation  in  the  next  world." 

"  Reverend  Patriarch,"  said  the  Emperor,"  we  would  not  willingly  hold  with  the  wild 
infidels,  that  Paradise  is  to  be  gained  by  the  sabre ;  nevertheless,  we  would  hope  that 
a  Roman  dying  in  battle  for  his  religion  and  his  Emperor,  may  find  as  good  hope 
of  acceptation,  after  the  mortal  pang  is  over,  as  a  man  who  dies  in  peace,  and  with 
unblooded  hand." 

"  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,"  resumed  the  Patriarch,  "  that  the  Church's  doctrine  is 
not  so  indulgent :  she  is  herself  peaceful,  and  her  promises  of  favour  are  for  those  who 
have  been  men  of  peace.  Yet  tliink  not  I  bar  the  gates  of  Heaven  against  a  soldier, 
as  such,  if  believing  all  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  and  complying  with  all  our 
observances  ;  far  less  would  I  condemn  your  Imperial  ^Majesty's  wise  precautions,  both 
for  dimiuisiiing  the  power  and  tliinning  the  ranks  of  those  Latin  heretics,  who  come 
hither  to  desjwil  us,  and  plunder  perhaps  both  church  and  temple,  under  the  vain 
pretext  that  Heaven  would  permit  them,  stained  with  so  many  heresies,  to  reconquer 
that  Holy  Land,  which  true  orthodox  Christians,  your  Majesty's  sacred  predecessors, 
liave  not  been  enabled  to  retain  from  the  infidel.  And  well  I  trust  that  no  settlement 
made  under  the  Latins  will  be  permitted  by  j-our  Majesty  to  establish  itself,  in  which 
the  Cross  shall  not  be  elevated  with  limbs  of  the  same  length,  instead  of  that  irregular 
and  most  damnable  error  which  prolongs,  in  western  churches,  the  nether  limb  of  that 
most  lioly  emblem." 

"  Reverend  Patriarch,"  answered  the  Emperor,  "  do  not  deem  that  we  tliink  liglitly  of 
your  weighty  scruples  ;  but  tlie  question  is  now,  not  in  what  manner  we  may  convert 
these  Latin  heretics  to  the  true  faith,  but  how  we  may  avoid  being  overrun  by  their 
myriads,  which  resemble  those  of  the  locusts  by  whicii  their  approach  was  preceded  and 
intimated." 
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"  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "  will  act  with  your  usual  wisdom  ;  for  my  part, 
I  have  only  stated  my  doubts,  that  I  may  save  my  own  soul  alive." 

"  Our  construction,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  does  your  sentiments  no  wrong,  most 
reverend  Patriarch ;  and  you,"  addressing  himself  to  the  other  counsellors,  "  will  attend 
to  these  separate  charges  given  out  for  directing  the  execution  of  the  commands  which 
have  been  generally  intimated  to  you.  They  are  written  out  in  the  sacred  ink,  and  our 
sacred  subscription  is  duly  marked  with  the  fitting  tinge  of  green  and  purple.  Let  them, 
therefore,  be  strictly  obeyed.  Ourselves  will  assume  the  command  of  such  of  the 
Immortal  Bands  as  remain  in  the  city,  and  join  to  them  the  cohorts  of  our  faithful 
Varangians.  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  we  will  await  the  arrival  of  these  strangers 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and,  avoiding  combat  while  our  policy  can  postpone  it,  we 
will  be  ready,  in  case  of  the  worst,  to  take  whatsoever  chance  it  shall  please  the  Almighty 
to  send  us." 

Here  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  different  chiefs  began  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
execution  of  their  various  instructions,  civil  and  militai'y,  secret  or  public,  favourable 
or  hostile  to  the  crusaders.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Grecian  people  was  seen  upon 
this  occasion.  Their  loud  and  boastful  talking  corresponded  with  the  ideas  which  the 
Emperor  wished  to  enforce  upon  the  crusaders  concerning  the  extent  of  his  power  and 
resources.  Nor  is  it  to  be  disguised,  that  the  wily  selfishness  of  most  of  those  in  the 
service  of  Alexius,  endeavoured  to  find  some  indirect  way  of  applying  the  imperial 
instruction,  so  as  might  best  suit  their  own  private  ends. 

Meantime,  the  news  had  gone  abroad  in  Constantinople  of  the  arrival  of  the  huge 
miscellaneous  army  of  the  west  upon  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  of  their 
purpose  to  pass  to  Palestine.  A  thousand  reports  magnified,  if  that  was  possible,  an 
event  so  wonderful.  Some  said,  that  their  ultimate  view  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia, 
the  destruction  of  the  Prophet's  tomb,  and  the  conversion  of  his  green  banner  into  a  horse- 
cloth for  the  King  of  France's  brother.  Others  supposed  that  the  ruin  and  sack  of 
Constantinople  was  the  real  object  of  the  war.  A  third  class  thought  it  was  in  order 
to  compel  the  Patriarch  to  submit  himself  to  the  Pope,  adopt  the  Latin  form  of  the 
cross,  and  put  an  end  to  the  schism. 

The  Varangians  enjoyed  an  addition  to  this  wonderful  news,  seasoned  as  it  every- 
where was  with  something  peculiarly  suited  to  the  prejudices  of  the  hearers.  It  was 
gathered  originally  from  what  our  friend  Hereward,  who  was  one  of  their  inferior 
ofiScers,  called  sergeants  or  constables,  had  suffered  to  transpire  of  what  he  had  heard 
the  preceding  evening.  Considering  that  the  fact  must  be  soon  matter  of  notoriety,  he 
had  no  hesitation  to  give  his  comrades  to  understand  that  a  Norman  army  was  coming 
hither  under  Duke  Eobert,  the  son  of  the  far-famed  AVilliam  the  Conqueror,  and  with 
hostile  intentions,  he  concluded,  against  them  in  particular.  Like  all  other  men  in 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  Varangians  adopted  an  explanation  applicable  to  their  own 
condition.  These  Normans,  who  hated  the  Saxon  nation,  and  had  done  so  much  to 
dishonour  and  oppress  them,  were  now  following  them,  they  supposed,  to  the  foreign 
capital  where  they  had  found  refuge,  with  the  pui'pose  of  making  war  on  the  bountiful 
prince  who  protected  their  sad  remnant.  Under  this  belief,  many  a  deep  oath  was 
sworn  in  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon,  that  their  keen  battle-axes  should  avenge  the 
slaughter  of  Hastings,  and  many  a  pledge,  both  in  wine  and  ale,  was  quaffed  who 
should  most  deeply  resent,  and  most  effectually  revenge,  the  wrongs  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  England  had  received  at  the  hand  of  their  oppi-essors. 

Hereward,  the  author  of  this  intelligence,  began  soon  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  ever 
suffered  it  to  escape  him,  so  closely  was  he  cross-examined  concerning  its  precise 
import,  by  the  enquiries  of  his  comrades,  from  whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
keep  concealed  the  adventures  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  the  place  in  which  he  had 
gained  his  information. 

About  noon,  when  he  was  effectually  tired  with  returning  the  same  answer  to  the 
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same  questions,  and  evading  similar  others  which  were  repeatedly  put  to  him,  the 
sound  of  trumpets  announced  the  presence  of  the  Acolyte,  Achilles  Tutiu,*,  who  came 
immediately,  it  was  industriously  whispered,  from  the  sacred  Interior,  with  news  of  the 
immediate  approach  of  war. 

The  Varangians,  and  the  Roman  bands  called  Immortal,  it  was  said,  were  to  form  a 
camp  under  the  city,  in  order  to  be  prompt  to  defend  it  at  the  shortest  notice.  This 
put  the  whole  barracks  into  commotion,  each  man  making  the  necessary  provision  for 
the  approaching  campaign.  The  noise  was  chiefly  that  of  joyful  bustle  and  acclamation  : 
and  it  was  so  general,  that  Hereward,  whose  rank  permitted  him  to  commit  to  a  page 
or  esquire  the  task  of  preparing  his  equipments,  took  the  opportunity  to  leave  the 
barracks,  in  order  to  seek  some  distant  place  apart  from  his  comrades,  and  enjoy  his 
solitary  reflections  upon  the  singular  connexion  into  which  he  had  been  drawn,  and  his 
direct  communication  with  the  Imperial  fomily. 

Passing  through  the  narrow  streets,  then  deserted  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
he  reached  at  length  one  of  those  broad  terraces,  which,  descending  as  it  were  by  steps, 
upon  the  margin  of  the  Bosphorus,  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  walks  in  the 
universe,  and  still,  it  is  believed,  preserved  as  a  public  promenade  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  Turks,  as  formerly  for  that  of  the  Christians.  These  graduated  terraces  were 
planted  with  many  trees,  among  which  the  cypress,  as  usual,  was  most  generally 
cultivated.  Here  bands  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen  :  some  passing  to  and  fro, 
with  business  and  anxiety  in  their  faces;  some  standing  still  in  groups,  as  if  discussing 
the  strange  and  weighty  tidings  of  the  day,  and  some,  with  the  indolent  carelessness  of 
an  eastern  climate,  eating  their  noontide  refreshment  in  the  shade,  and  spending  their 
time  as  if  their  sole  object  was  to  make  much  of  the  day  as  it  passed,  and  let  the  cares 
of  to-morrow  answer  for  themselves. 

While  the  Varangian,  afraid  of  meeting  some  acquaintance  in  this  concourse,  which 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  desire  of  seclusion  wliich  had  brought  him 
thither,  descended  or  passed  from  one  terrace  to  another,  all  marked  him  with  looks 
of  curiosity  and  enquiry,  considering  him  to  be  one,  who,  from  his  arms  and  connexion 
with  the  court,  must  necessarily  know  more  than  others  concerning  the  singular  invasion 
by  numerous  enemies,  and  from  various  quarters,  which  was  the  news  of  the  day. 

None,  however,  had  the  hardihood  to  address  the  soldier  of  the  guard,  tliough  all 
looked  at  him  with  uncommon  interest.  He  walked  from  the  lighter  to  the  darker 
alleys,  from  the  more  closed  to  the  more  open  terraces,  without  interruption  from  any 
one,  yet  not  without  a  feeling  that  he  must  not  consider  himself  as  alone. 

The  desire  that  he  felt  to  be  solitary  rendered  liim  at  last  somewhat  watchful,  so  that 
he  became  sensible  that  he  was  dogged  by  a  black  slave,  a  personage  not  so  unfrequent 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  as  to  excite  any  particular  notice.  His  attention,  how- 
ever, being  at  length  fixed  on  this  individual,  he  began  to  be  desirous  to  escape  his 
observation ;  and  the  change  of  place  which  he  had  at  first  adopted  to  avoid  society  in 
general,  he  had  now  recourse  to,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  this  distant,  though  apparently 
watchful  attendant.  Still,  however,  though  he  by  change  of  place  had  lost  sight  of  the 
negro  for  a  few  minutes,  it  was  not  long  ere  he  again  discovered  him  at  a  distance  too 
far  for  a  companion,  but  near  enough  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  spy.  Displeased  at 
this,  the  Varangian  turned  short  in  his  walk,  and  choosing  a  spot  where  none  was  in 
sight  but  the  object  of  his  resentment,  walked  suddenly  up  to  him,  and  demanded 
wlierefore,  and  by  whose  orders,  he  presumed  to  dog  his  footsteps.  Tiie  negro 
answered  in  a  jargon  as  bad  as  that  in  which  he  was  addressed  though  of  a  different 
kind,  "  that  he  had  orders  to  remark  whither  he  went." 

"  Orders  from  whom  ?  "  said  the  Varangian.  , 

"  From  my  master  and  yours,"  answered  the  negro,  boldly. 

"  Tliou  infidel  villain  !"  exclaimed  tlic  angry  soldier,  "  when  was  it  that  we  became 
fellow-servants,  and  who  is  it  that  tiiou  darcst  to  call  my  master  ?  " 
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"  One  who  is  master  of  the  world,"  said  the  slave,  "  since  he  commands  his  own 
passions." 

"  I  shall  scarce  command  mine,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  if  thou  repliest  to  my  earnest 
questions  with  thine  affected  quirks  of  philosophy.  Once  more,  what  dost  thou  want 
with  me?  and  why  hast  thou  the  boldness  to  watch  me?" 

"  I  have  told  thee  already,"  said  the  slave,  "  that  I  do  my  master's  commands." 

"  But  I  must  know  who  thy  master  is,"  said  Hereward. 

"  He  must  tell  thee  that  himself,"  replied  the  negro;  "  he  trusts  not  a  poor  slave  like 
me  with  the  purpose  of  the  errands  on  which  he  sends  me." 

"  He  has  left  thee  a  tongue,  however,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  which  some  of  thy 
countrymen  would,  I  think,  be  glad  to  possess.  Do  not  provoke  me  to  abridge  it  by 
refusing  me  the  information  which  I  have  a  right  to  demand." 

The  black  meditated,  as  it  seemed  from  the  grin  on  his  face,  further  evasions,  when 
Hereward  cut  them  short  by  raising  the  staff  of  his  battle-axe.  "  Put  me  not,"  he 
said,  "  to  dishonour  m3'self  by  striking  thee  with  this  weapon,  calculated  for  a  use  so 
much  more  noble." 

"  I  may  not  do  so,  valiant  sir,"  said  the  negro,  laying  aside  an  impudent,  half-gil-ing 
tone  which  he  had  hitherto  made  use  of,  and  betraying  personal  fear  in  his  manner. 
"  If  you  beat  the  poor  slave  to  death,  you  cannot  learn  what  his  master  hath  forbid  him 
to  tell.  A  short  walk  will  save  your  honour  the  stain,  and  yourself  the  trouble,  of 
beating  what  cannot  resist,  and  me  the  pain  of  enduring  what  I  can  neither  retaliate 
nor  avoid." 

"  Lead  on  then,"  said  the  Varangian.  "  Be  assured  thou  shalt  not  fool  me  by  thy 
fair  words,  and  I  will  know  the  person  who  is  impudent  enough  to  assume  the  riglu  of 
watching  my  motions." 

The  black  walked  on  with  a  species  of  leer  peculiar  to  his  physiognomy,  wliich  might 
be  construed  as  expressive  either  of  malice  or  of  mere  humour.  The  Varangian 
followed  him  with  some  suspicion,  for  it  happened  that  he  had  had  little  intercourse 
with  the  unhappy  race  of  Africa,  and  had  not  totally  overcome  the  feeling  of  surprise 
with  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  them,  when  he  arrived  a  stranger  from  the  north. 
So  often  did  this  man  look  back  upon  him  during  their  walk,  and  with  so  penetrating 
and  observing  a  cast  of  countenance,  that  Hereward  felt  irresistibly  renewed  in  his 
mind  the  English  prejudices,  which  assigned  to  the  demons  the  sable  colour  and 
distorted  cast  of  visage  of  his  conductor.  The  scene  into  which  he  was  guided, 
strengthened  an  association  which  was  not  of  itself  unlikely  to  occur  to  the  ignorant 
and  martial  islander. 

The  negro  led  the  way  from  the  splendid  terraced  walks  which  we  have  described,  to 
a  path  descending  to  the  sea-shore,  when  a  place  appeared,  which,  far  from  being 
trimmed,  like  other  parts  of  the  coast,  into  walks  of  embankments,  seemed,  on  the 
contrary,  abandoned  to  neglect,  and  was  covered  with  the  mouldering  ruins  of  antiquity, 
where  these  had  not  been  overgrown  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  climate. 
These  fragments  of  building,  occupying  a  sort  of  recess  of  the  bay,  were  hidden  by  steep 
banks  on  each  side,  and  although  in  fact  they  formed  part  of  the  city,  yet  they  were  not 
seen  from  any  part  of  it,  and,  embosomed  in  the  manner  we  have  described,  did  not  in 
turn  command  any  view  of  the  churches,  palaces,  towers,  and  fortifications,  amongst 
which  they  lay.  The  sight  of  this  solitary,  and  apparently  deserted  spot,  encumbered 
with  ruins,  and  overgrown  with  cypress  and  other  trees,  situated  as  it  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  populous  city,  had  something  in  it  impressive  and  awful  to  the  imagination. 
The  ruins  were  of  an  ancient  date,  and  in  the  style  of  a  foreign  people.  The 
gigantic  remains  of  a  portico,  the  mutilated  fragments  of  .statues  of  great  size,  but 
executed  in  a  taste  and  attitude  so  narrow  and  barbaric  as  to  seem  perfectly  the  reverse 
of  the  Grecian,  and  the  half-defaced  hieroglyphics  which  could  be  traced  on  some  part  of 
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tlie  decayed  sculpture,  corroborated  the  popular  account  of  their  origin,  which  we  shall 
briefly  detail. 

Accordinjr  to  tradition,  this  had  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Cybele,  built  while  the  Roman  Empire  was  yet  heathen,  and  while  Constantinople  was 
still  called  by  the  name  of  Byzantium.  It  is  well  known  that  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians — vulgarly  gross  in  its  literal  meaning  as  well  as  in  its  mystical  interpretation, 
and  peculiarly  the  foundation  of  many  wild  doctrines, — was  disowned  by  the  principles 
of  general  toleration,  and  the  system  of  polytheism  received  by  Rome,  and  was  excluded 
by  repeated  laws  from  the  respect  paid  by  the  empire  to  almost  every  other  religion, 
however  extravagant  or  absurd.  Nevertheless,  these  Egyptian  rites  had  charms  for 
the  curious  and  the  superstitious,  and  had,  after  long  opposition,  obtained  a  footing  in 
the  empire. 

Still,  although  tolerated,  the  Egyptian  priests  were  rather  considered  as  sorcerers 
than  as  pontiffs,  and  their  whole  ritual  had  a  nearer  relation  to  magic  in  popular  estima- 
tion, than  to  any  regular  system  of  devotion. 

Stained  with  these  accusations,  even  among  the  heathen  themselves,  the  worship  of 
Egypt  was  held  in  more  mortal  abhorrence  by  the  Christians,  than  the  other  and  more 
rational  kinds  of  heathen  devotion ;  that  is,  if  any  at  all  had  a  right  to  be  termed  so. 
The  brutal  woi-slnp  of  Apis  and  Cybele  was  regarded,  not  only  as  a  pretext  for  obscene 
and  profligate  pleasures,  but  as  having  a  direct  tendency  to  open  and  encourage  a 
dangerous  commerce  with  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  take  upon  themselves,  at 
these  unhallowed  altars,  the  names  and  characters  of  these  foul  deities.  Not  only, 
therefore,  the  temple  of  Cybele,  with  its  gigantic  portico,  its  huge  and  inelegant  statues, 
and  its  fantastic  hieroglyphics,  was  thrown  down  and  defaced  when  the  empire  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  very  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  considered 
as  polluted  and  unhallowed  ;  and  no  Emperor  having  yet  occupied  the  site  with  a 
Christian  church,  the  place  still  remained  neglected  and  deserted  as  we  have  desci'ibed  it. 
The  Varangian  Hereward  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  evil  reputation  of  the 
place  ;  and  when  the  negro  seemed  disposed  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  ruins,  he 
hesitated,  and  addressed  his  guide  thus  : — "  Hark  thee,  my  black  friend,  these  huge 
fantastic  images,  some  having  dogs'  heads,  some  cows'  heads,  and  some  no  heads  at  all, 
are  not  held  reverently  in  popular  estimation.  Your  own  colour,  also,  my  comrade,  is 
greatly  too  like  that  of  Satan  himself,  to  render  you  an  unsuspicious  companion  amid 
ruins,  in  which  the  false  spirit,  it  is  said,  daily  walks  his  rounds.  ]\Iidnight  and  Noon 
are  the  times,  it  is  rumoured,  of  his  appearance.  I  will  go  no  fiirther  with  you,  unless 
you  assign  me  a  fit  reason  for  so  doing." 

"  In  making  so  childish  a  |>roposal,"  said  the  negro,  "you  take  from  me,  in  effect,  all 
desire  to  guide  you  to  my  master.  I  thought  I  spoke  to  a  man  of  invincible  courage, 
and  of  that  good  sense  upon  wliich  courage  is  best  founded.  But  your  valour  only 
emboldens  you  to  beat  a  black  slave,  who  has  neither  strength  nor  title  to  resist  you  ; 
and  your  courage  is  not  enough  to  enable  you  to  look  without  trembling  on  the  dark  side 
of  a  wall,  even  when  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens." 

"  Thou  art  insolent,"  said  Hereward,  raising  his  axe. 

"  And  thou  art  foolish,"  said  the  negro,  "  to  attempt  to  prove  thy  manhood  and  thy 
wisdom  by  the  very  mode  which  gives  reason  for  calling  th>m  both  in  question.  I  have 
already  said  there  can  be  little  valour  in  beating  a  wretch  like  me  ;  aiul  no  man,  surely, 
who  wishes  to  discover  his  way,  would  begin  by  chasing  away  his  guide." 

"  I  follow  thee" — said  Hereward,  stung  with  the  insinuation  of  cowardice  ;  "  but  if  thou 
leadest  me  into  a  snare,  thy  free  talk  shall  not  save  thy  bones,  if  a  thousand  of  tliy 
complexion,  from  earth  or  hell,  were  standing  ready  to  back  thee." 

"  Thon  objectest  sorely  to  my  complexion,"  said  the  negro;  "how  knowest  thou  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  thing  to  be  counted  and  acted  upon  as  matter  of  reality?     Thine  own 
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eyes  daily  apprize  thee,  that  the  colour  of  the  sky  nightly  changes  from  bright  to  black, 
yet  thoii  knowest  that  this  is  by  no  means  owing  to  any  habitual  colour  of  the  heavens 
themselves.  The  same  change  that  takes  place  in  the  hue  of  the  heavens,  has  existence 
in  the  tinge  of  the  deep  sea — How  canst  thou  tell,  but  what  the  difference  of  my  colour 
from  thine  own  may  be  owing  to  some  deceptious  change  of  a  similar  nature — not  real 
in  itself,  but  only  creating  an  apparent  reality  ?  " 

"  Tliou  mayst  have  painted  thyself,  no  doubt,"  answered  the  Varangian,  upon 
reflection,  "  and  thy  blackness,  therefore,  may  be  only  apparent ;  but  I  think  thy  old 
friend  himself  could  hardly  have  presented  these  grinning  lips,  with  the  white  teeth  and 
flattened  nose,  so  much  to  the  life,  unless  that  peculiarity  of  Nubian  physiognomy,  as 
they  call  it,  had  accurately  and  really  an  existence ;  and  to  save  thee  some  trouble,  my  dark 
friend,  I  will  tell  thee,  that  though  thou  speakest  to  an  uneducated  Varangian,  I  am  not 
entirely  unskilled  in  the  Grecian  art  of  making  subtle  words  pass  upon  the  hearers 
instead  of  reason." 

"Ay?"  said  the  negro,  doubtfully,  and  somewhat  surprised;  "and  may  the  slave 
Diogenes — for  so  my  master  has  christened  me — enquire  into  the  means  by  which  you 
reached  knowledge  so  unusual  ?" 

"  It  is  soon  told,"  replied  Hereward.  "  My  countryman,  Witikind,  being  a  constable 
of  our  bands,  retired  from  active  service,  and  spent  the  end  of  a  long  life  in  this  city  of 
Constantinople.  Being  past  all  toils  of  battle,  either  those  of  reality,  as  you  word  it,  or 
the  pomp  and  fatigue  of  the  exercising  ground,  tlie  poor  old  man,  in  despair  of  something 
to  pass  his  time,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  philosophers." 

"  And  what  did  he  learn  there  ?  "  said  the  negro ;  "  for  a  barbarian,  grown  grey  under 
the  helmet,  was  not,  as  I  think,  a  very  hopeful  student  in  our  schools." 

"  As  much  though,  I  should  think,  as  a  menial  slave,  which  I  understand  to  be  thy 
condition,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  But  I  have  understood  from  him,  that  the  masters  of 
this  idle  science  make  it  their  business  to  substitute,  in  their  argumentations,  mere  words 
instead  of  ideas ;  and  as  they  never  agree  upon  the  precise  meaning  of  the  former,  their 
disputes  can  never  arrive  at  a  fair  or  settled  conclusion,  since  they  do  not  agree  in  the 
language  in  which  they  express  them.  Their  theories,  as  they  call  them,  are  built  on 
the  sand,  and  the  wind  and  tide  shall  prevail  against  them." 

"  Say  so  to  my  master,"  answered  the  black,  in  a  serious  tone. 

"  I  will,"  said  the  Varangian ;  "and  he  shall  know  me  as  an  ignorant  soldier,  having 
but  few  ideas,  and  those  only  concerning  my  religion  and  my  military  duty.  But  out 
of  these  opinions  I  will  neither  be  beaten  by  a  battery  of  sophisms,  nor  cheated  by  the 
arts  or  the  terrors  of  the  friends  of  heathenism,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next." 

"  You  may  speak  your  mind  to  him  then  yourself,"  said  Diogenes.  He  stepped  to  a 
side  as  if  to  make  way  for  the  Varangian,  to  whom  he  motioned  to  go  forward. 

Hereward  advanced  accordingly,  by  a  half-worn  and  almost  imperceptible  path 
leading  through  the  long  rough  grass,  and,  turning  round  a  half-demolished  shrine, 
which  exhibited  the  remains  of  Apis,  the  bovine  deity,  he  came  immediately  in  front  of 
the  philosopher,  Agelastes,  who  sitting  among  the  ruins,  reposed  his  limbs  on  the  grass. 


^ 


Thr0Ui,'h  the  vain  webs  whicli  puzzle  sophists'  skill, 
Plain  sense  and  honest  meaning  work  Iheir  way ; 
So  sink  the  varjing  clouds  upon  the  hill, 
When  the  clear  dawning  brightens  into  day. 

Dr.  Watts. 


'v*^^^  ft  i-gji]  importance  anil  actual  value,  thou  art  welcome,  whatever  ha.s  brought 
"thee  hither — thou  art  welcome  to  a  place,  where  it  is  held  the  best  business  of  j)hilosoi)liy 
to  strip  man  of  liis  borrowed  ornaments,  and  reduce  Lim  to  the  just  value  of  his  own 
attributes  of  body  and  mind,  singly  considered." 

"  You  are  a  courtier,  sir,"  said  the  Saxon,  "  and  as  a  permitted  companion  of  the 
Emperor's  Highness,  you  jnust  be  aware,  that  there  are  twenty  times  more  ceremonies 
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than  such  a  man  as  I  can  be  acquainted  with,  for  regulating  the  different  ranks  in 
society;  while  a  plain  man  like  myself  may  be  well  excused  from  pushing  himself  into 
the  company  of  those  above  him,  where  he  does  not  exactly  know  how  he  should  comport 
himself." 

"  True,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  but  a  man  like  yourself,  noble  Hereward,  merits 
more  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  a  real  philosopher,  than  a  thousand  of  those  mere 
insects,  whom  the  smiles  of  a  court  call  into  life,  and  whom  its  frowns  reduce  to 
annihilation." 

"  You  are  yourself,  grave  sir,  a  follower  of  the  court,"  said  Hereward. 

"  And  a  most  punctilious  one,"  said  Agelastes.  "  There  is  not,  I  trust,  a  subject  in 
the  empire  who  knows  better  the  ten  thousand  punctilios  exigible  from  those  of  different 
ranks,  aod  due  to  different  authorities.  The  man  is  yet  to  be  born  who  has  seen  me 
take  advantage  of  any  more  commodious  posture  than  that  of  standing  in  presence  of  the 
royal  family.  But  though  I  use  those  false  scales  in  society,  and  so  far  conform  to  its 
errors,  my  real  judgment  is  of  a  more  grave  character,  and  more  worthy  of  man,  as  said 
to  be  formed  in  the  image  of  his  Creator." 

"  There  can  be  small  occasion,"  said  the  Varangian,  "to  exercise  your  judgment  in 
any  respect  upon  me,  nor  am  I  desirous  that  any  one  should  think  of  me  otherwise  than 
I  am  ; — a  poor  exile,  namely,  who  endeavours  to  fix  his  faith  upon  Heaven,  and  to 
perform  his  duty  to  the  world  he  lives  in,  and  to  the  prince  in  whose  service  he  is 
engaged. — And  now,  grave  sir,  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  this  meeting  is  by  your  desire, 
and  for  what  is  its  purpose  ?  An  African  slave,  whom  I  met  in  the  public  walks, 
and  who  calls  himself  Diogenes,  tells  me  that  you  desired  to  speak  with  me  ;  he  hath 
somewhat  the  humour  of  the  old  scoffer,  and  so  he  may  have  lied.  If  so,  I  will 
even  forgive  him  the  beating  which  I  owe  his  assurance,  and  make  my  excuse  at  the 
same  time  for  having  broken  in  upon  your  retirement,  which  I  am  totally  unfit  to 
share." 

"  Diogenes  has  not  played  you  false,"  answered  Agelastes;  "he  has  his  humours,  as 
you  remarked  even  now,  and  with  these  some  qualities  also  that  put  him  upon  a  level 
with  those  of  fairer  complexion  and  better  features." 

"  And  for  what,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  have  you  so  employed  him  ?  Can  your 
wisdom  possibly  entertain  a  wish  to  converse  with  me  ?" 

"  I  am  an  observer  of  nature  and  of  humanity,"  answered  the  philosopher  ;  "  is  it  not 
natural  that  I  should  tire  of  those  beings  who  are  formed  entirely  upon  artifice,  and  long 
to  see  something  more  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature  ?  " 

"  You  see  not  that  in  me,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  the  rigour  of  military  discipline, 
the  camp — the  centurion — the  armour — frame  a  man's  sentiments  and  limbs  to  them;  as 
the  sea-crab  is  framed  to  its  shell.     See  one  of  us,  and  you  see  us  all." 

"  Permit  me  to  doubt  that,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  and  to  suppose  that  in  Hereward,  the 
son  of  Waltheoff,  I  see  an  extraordinary  man,  although  he  himself  may  be  ignorant, 
owing  to  his  modesty,  of  the  rarity  of  his  own  good  qualities." 

"  The  son  of  Waltheoff ! "  answered  the  Varangian,  somewhat  startled. — "  Do  you 
know  my  father's  name  ?" 

"  Be  not  surprised,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "  at  my  possessing  so  simple  a  piece 
of  information.  It  has  cost  me  but  little  trouble  to  attain  it,  yet  I  would  gladly  hope 
that  the  labour  I  have  taken  in  that  matter  may  convince  you  of  my  real  desire  to  call 
you  friend." 

"  It  was  indeed  an  unusual  compliment,"  said  Hereward,  "  that  a  man  of  your 
knowledge  and  station  should  be  at  the  trouble  to  enquire,  among  the  Varangian  cohorts, 
concerning  the  descent  of  one  of  their  constables.  I  scarcely  think  that  my  com- 
mander, the  Acolyte  himself,  would  think  such  knowledge  worthy  of  being  collected  or 
preserved." 
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"  Greater  men  than  he,"  said  Agelastes,  "  certainly  would  not You  know  one  in 

high  office,  who  thinks  the  names  of  his  most  faithful  soldiers  of  less  moment  than  those 
of  his  hunting  dogs  or  his  hawks,  and  would  willingly  save  himself  the  trouble  of  calling 
them  otherwise  than  by  a  whistle." 

"  I  may  not  hear  this,"  answered  the  "Varangian. 

"  I  would  not  offend  you,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  I  would  not  even  shake  your  good 
opinion  of  the  person  I  allude  to ;  yet  it  surprises  me  that  such  should  be  entertained  by 
one  of  your  great  qualities." 

"  A  truce  with  this,  grave  sir,  which  is  in  fact  trifling  in  a  person  of  your  character 
and  appearance,"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon.  "I  am  like  the  rocks  of  my  country  ;  the 
fierce  winds  cannot  shake  me,  the  soft  rains  cannot  melt  me  ;  flattery  and  loud  words 
are  alike  lost  upon  me." 

"  And  it  is  even  for  that  inflexibility  of  mind,"  replied  Agelastes,  "  that  steady 
contempt  of  every  thing  that  approaches  thee,  save  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  that  I  demand, 
almost  like  a  beggar,  that  personal  ac(|uaintance,  which  thou  refusest  like  a  churl." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Hereward,  "  if  I  doubt  this.  Whatever  stories  you  may  have 
picked  up  concerning  me,  not  unexaggerated  probaljly — since  the  Greeks  do  not  keep 
the  privilege  of  boasting  so  entirely  to  themselves  but  tha  Varangians  have  learned  a 
little  of  it — you  can  have  heard  nothing  of  me  which  can  authorise  your  using  your 
present  language,  excepting  in  jest." 

"  You  mistake,  my  son,"  said  Agelastes;  "believe  me  not  a  person  to  mix  in  the  idle 
talk  respecting  you,  with  your  comrades  at  the  ale-cup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  can  strike  on 
this  broken  image  of  Anubis" — (here  he  touched  a  gigantic  fragment  of  a  statue  by  his 
side) — "and  bid  the  spirit  who  long  prompted  the  oracle,  descend,  and  once  more  re- 
animate the  trembling  mass.  AVe  that  are  initiated  enjoy  higli  privileges — we 
stamp  upon  those  ruined  vaults,  and  the  echo  which  dwells  there  answers  to  our  demand. 
Do  not  tliink,  that  althougli  I  crave  thy  friendship,  I  need  therefore  supplicate  thee 
for  information  either  respecting  thyself  or  others." 

"  Your  words  are  wonderful,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  "  but  by  such  promising  words 
I  have  heard  that  many  souls  have  been  seduced  from  the  path  of  heaven.  My 
grandsire,  Kenelm,  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  fair  words  of  the  heathen  philosophy  were 
more  hurtful  to  the  Christian  faith  than  the  menaces  of  the  heathen  tyrants." 

"  I  knew  him,"  said  Agelastes.  "  What  avails  it  whether  it  was  in  the  body  or  in 
the  spirit  ? — He  was  converted  from  the  faith  of  AToden  by  a  noble  monk,  and  died  a 
priest  at  the  shrine  of  saint  Augustin."* 

"True" — said  Hereward;  "all  this  is  certain — and  I  am  the  rather  bound  to 
remember  his  words  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone.  When  I  liardly  knew  his  meaning, 
he  bid  rae  beware  of  the  doctrine  which  causeth  to  err,  which  is  taught  by  false  prophets, 
who  attest  their  doctrine  by  unreal  miracles." 

"  This,"  said  Agelastes,  "  is  mere  superstition.  Thy  grandsire  was  a  good  and 
excellent  man,  but  narrow-minded,  like  other  priests  ;  and,  deceived  by  their  example, 
he  wished  but  to  open  a  small  wicket  in  the  gate  of  truth,  and  admit  the  world  only  on 
that  limited  scale.  Secst  thou,  Hereward,  thj'  grandsire  and  most  men  of  religion  would 
fain  narrow  our  intellect  to  tlie  consideration  of  sucli  parts  of  the  immaterial  world  as 
are  essential  to  our  moral  guidance  here,  and  our  final  salvation  hereafter;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  that  man  has  liberty,  provided  he  has  wisdom  and  courage,  to  form 
intimacies  with  beings  more  powerful  than  himself,  who  can  defy  the  bounds  of  space 
by  which  he  is  circumscribed,  and  overcome,  by  their  metaphysical  power.?,  difficulties 
which,  to  the  timid  and  unlearned,  may  appear  wild  and  impossible." 

"  You  talk  of  a  folly,"  answered  Hereward,  "  at  which  childhood  gapes  and  manhood 
smiles." 

*   At  Carterbury. 
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"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  sage,  "  I  talk  of  a  longing  wish  which  every  man  feels 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  to  hold  communication  with  beings  more  powerful  than 
himself,  and  who  are  not  naturally  accessible  to  our  organs.  Believe  me,  Hereward,  so 
ardent  and  universal  an  aspiration  had  not  existed  in  our  bosoms,  had  there  not  also  been 
means,  if  steadily  and  wisely  sought,  of  attaining  its  accomplishment.  I  will  appeal  to 
thine  own  heart,  and  prove  to  thee  even  by  a  single  word,  that  what  I  say  is  truth. 
Thy  thoughts  are  even  now  upon  a  being  long  absent  or  dead,  and  with  the  name  of 
Bertha,  a  thousand  emotions  rush  to  thy  heart,  which  in  thy  ignorance  thou  hadst 
esteemed  furled  up  for  ever,  like  spoils  of  the  dead  hung  above  a  tombstone  ! — Thou 
startest  and  changest  thy  colour — I  joy  to  see  by  these  signs,  that  the  firmness  and 
indomitable  courage  which  men  ascribe  to  thee,  have  left  the  avenues  of  the  heart  as  free  as 
ever  to  kindly  and  to  generous  affections,  while  they  have  barred  them  against  those  of 
fear,  uncertainty,  and  all  the  caitiff  tribe  of  meaner  sensations.  I  have  proffered  to 
esteem  thee,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  proving  it.  I  will  tell  thee,  if  thou  desirest  to 
know  it,  the  fate  of  that  very  Bertha,  wliose  memory  thou  hast  cherished  in  thy  breast 
in  spite  of  thee,  amidst  the  toil  of  the  day  and  the  repose  of  the  night,  in  the  battle  and 
in  the  truce,  when  sporting  with  thy  companions  in  fields  of  exercise,  or  attempting  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  Greek  learning,  in  which  if  thou  wouldst  advance,  I  can  teach  it 
by  a  short  road." 

While  Agelastes  thus  spoke,  the  Varangian  in  some  degree  recovered  his  composure, 
and  made  answer,  though  his  voice  was  somewhat  tremulous, — 

"  Who  thou  art,  I  know  not — what  thou  wouldst  with  me,  I  cannot  tell— by  what 
means  thou  hast  gathered  intelligence  of  such  consequence  to  me,  and  of  so  little  to 
another,  I  have  no  conception  — But  this  I  know,  that  by  intention  or  accident,  thou  hast 
pronounced  a  name  which  agitates  my  heart  to  its  deepest  recesses;  yet  am  I  a 
Christian  and  Varangian,  and  neitlier  to  my  God  nor  to  my  adopted  prince  will  I 
willingly  stagger  in  my  faith.  What  is  to  be  wrought  by  idols  or  by  false  deities,  must 
be  a  treason  to  the  real  divinity.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  tliou  hast  let  glance  some 
arrows,  though  the  rules  of  thy  allegiance  strictly  forbid  it,  at  the  Emperor  himself. 
Henceforward,  therefore,  I  refuse  to  communicate  witli  thee,  be  it  for  weal  or  woe.  I 
am  the  Emperor's  waged  soldier,  and  although  I  affect  not  the  nice  precisions  of  respect 
and  obedience,  which  are  exacted  in  so  many  various  cases,  and  by  so  many  various 
rules,  yet  I  am  his  defence,  and  my  battle-axe  is  his  body-guard." 

"  No  one  doubts  it,"  said  the  philosopher.  "  But  art  not  thou  also  bound  to  a  nearer 
dependence  upon  the  great  Acolyte,  Achilles  Tatius?" 

"  No.  He  is  my  general,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  service,"  answered  the 
Varangian ;  "  to  me  he  has  always  shown  himself  a  kind  and  good-natured  man,  and, 
his  dues  of  rank  apart,  I  may  say  has  deported  himself  as  a  friend  rather  than  a  com- 
mander. He  is,  however,  my  master's  servant  as  well  as  I  am ;  nor  do  I  hold  the 
difference  of  great  amount,  which  the  word  of  a  man  can  give  or  take  away  at  pleasure." 

"  It  is  nobly  spoken,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  and  you  yourself  are  surely  entitled  to  stand 
erect  before  one  whom  you  supersede  in  courage  and  in  the  art  of  war." 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  the  Briton,  "  if  I  decline  the  attributed  compliment,  as  what 
in  no  respect  belongs  to  me.  The  Emperor  chooses  his  own  officers,  in  respect  of  their 
power  of  serving  him  as  he  desires  to  be  served.  In  this  it  is  likely  I  might  fail ;  I 
have  said  already,  I  owe  my  Emperor  my  obedience,  my  duty,  and  my  service,  nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  necessary  to  carry  our  explanation  fiirther." 

"  Singular  man!"  said  Agelastes;  "  is  there  nothing  that  can  move  thee  but  things 
that  are  foreign  to  thyself?  The  name  of  thy  Emperor  and  thy  commander  are  no  spell 
upon  thee,  and  even  that  of  the  object  thou  hast  loved" 

Here  the  Varangian  interrupted  him. 

"  I  have  thought,"  he  said,  "  upon  the  words  thou  hast  spoken — tliou  hast  found  the 
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means  to  shake  my  heart-strings,  but  not  to  unsettle  my  principles.  I  will  hold  no 
converse  with  thee  on  a  matter  iu  which  thou  canst  not  have  interest. — Necromancers, 
it  is  said,  perform  their  spells  by  means  of  the  epithets  of  the  Holiest ;  no  marvel,  then, 
should  they  use  the  names  of  the  purest  of  his  creation  to  serve  their  unhallowed  purposes. 
I  will  none  of  such  truckling,  disgraceful  to  the  dead  perhaps  as  to  the  living.  What- 
ever has  been  thy  purpose,  old  man — for,  think  not  thy  strange  words  have  passed 
unnoticed — be  tliou  assured  I  bear  that  in  my  heart  which  defies  alike  the  seduction  of 
men  and  of  fiends." 

With  this  the  soldier  turned,  and  left  the  ruined  temple,  after  a  slight  inclination  of 
his  head  to  the  philosopher. 

Agelastes,  after  the  departure  of  the  soldier,  remained  alone,  apparently  absorbed  in 
meditation,  until  he  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  entrance,  into  the  ruins,  of  Achilles 
Tatius.  The  leader  of  the  Varangians  spoke  not  until  he  had  time  to  form  some  result 
from  the  philosopher's  features.  He  then  said,  "  Thou  remainest,  sage  Agelastes, 
confident  in  the  purpose  of  which  we  have  lately  spoke  together?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Agelastes,  with  gravity  and  firmness. 

"  But,"  replied  Achilles  Tatius,  "  thou  hast  not  gained  to  our  side  that  proselyte, 
whose  coolness  and  courage  would  serve  us  better  in  our  hour  of  need  than  the  service 
of  a  thousand  cold-hearted  slaves  ?" 

"  I  have  not  succeeded,"  answered  the  philosopher. 

"  And  thou  dost  not  blush  to  own  it  ?"  said  the  imperial  officer  in  reply.  "  Thou,  the 
wisest  of  those  who  yet  pretend  to  Grecian  wisdom,  the  most  powerful  of  those  who 
still  assert  the  skill  by  words,  signs,  names,  periapts,  and  spells,  to  exceed  the  sphere  to 
which  thy  faculties  belong,  hast  been  foiled  in  thy  trade  of  persuasion,  like  an  infant 
worsted  in  debate  with  its  domestic  tutor  ?  Out  upon  thee,  that  thou  canst  not  sustain 
in  argument  the  character  which  thou  wouldst  so  fain  assume  to  thyself  I" 

"  Peace!"  said  the  Grecian.  "  I  have  as  yet  gained  nothing,  it  is  true,  over  this 
obstinate  and  inflexible  man  ;  but,  Achilles  Tatius,  neither  have  I  lost.  We  both  stand 
where  yesterday  we  did,  with  this  advantage  on  my  side,  that  I  have  suggested  to  him 
such  an  object  of  interest  as  he  shall  never  be  able  to  expel  from  his  mind,  until  he  hath 
had  recourse  to  me  to  obtain  farther  knowledge  concerning  it.  —  And  now  let  this  singular 
person  remain  for  a  time  unmentioned ;  yet,  trust  me,  though  flattery,  avarice,  and 
ambition  may  fail  to  gain  him,  a  bait  nevertheless  remains,  that  shall  make  him  as 
completely  our  own  as  any  that  is  bound  within  our  mystic  and  inviolable  contract.  Tell 
me  then,  how  go  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire  ?  Does  this  tide  of  Latin  warriors,  so 
strangely  set  aflowing,  still  rush  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  ?  and  does  Alexius 
still  entertain  hopes  to  diminish  and  divide  the  strength  of  numbers,  which  he  could  in 
vain  hope  to  defy  ?" 

"  Something  further  of  intelligence  has  been  gained,  even  within  a  very  few  hours," 
answered  Achilles  Tatius.  "  Bohemond  came  to  the  city  with  some  six  or  eight  light 
horse,  and  in  a  species  of  disguise.  Considering  how  often  he  had  been  the  Emperor's 
enemy,  his  project  was  a  perilous  one.  But  when  is  it  that  these  Franks  draw  back  on 
account  of  danger  ?  The  Emperor  perceived  at  once  that  the  Count  was  come  to  see 
what  he  might  obtain,  by  presenting  himself  as  the  very  first  object  of  his  liberality,  and 
by  offering  his  assistance  as  mediator  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  other  princes  of 
the  crusade." 

"  It  is  a  species  of  policy,"  answered  the  sage,  "  for  which  he  would  receive  full  credit 
from  the  Emperor." 

Achilles  Tatius  proceeded: — "  Count  Bohemond  was  discovered  to  the  imperial  court 
as  if  it  were  by  mere  accident,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  marks  of  favour  and  splendour 
which  had  never  been  even  mentioned  as  being  fit  for  any  one  of  the  Frankish  race. 
There  was  no  word  of  ancient  enmity  or  of  formei-  wars,  no  mention  of  Bohemond  as 
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the  ancient  usurper  of  Antioch,  and  the  encroachei-  upon  the  empire.  But  thanks  to 
Heaven  were  returned  on  all  sides,  which  had  sent  a  faithful  ally  to  the  imperial 
assistance  at  a  moment  of  such  imminent  peril." 

"  And  what  said  Bohemond?"  enquired  the  philosopher. 

"  Little  or  nothing,"  said  the  captain  of  the  Varangians,  "  until,  as  I  learned  from  the 
domestic  slave  Narses,  a  large  sum  of  gold  had  been  abandoned  to  him.  Considerable 
districts  were  afterwards  agreed  to  be  ceded  to  him,  and  other  advantages  granted,  on 
condition  he  should  stand  on  this  occasion  the  steady  friend  of  the  empire  and  its  master. 
Such  was  the  Emperor's  munificence  towards  the  greedy  barbarian,  that  a  chamber  in  the 
palace  was,  by  chance,  as  it  were,  left  exposed  to  his  view,  containing  large  quantities 
of  manufactured  silks,  of  jewellers'  work,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles  of  great 
value.  When  the  rapacious  Frank  could  not  forbear  some  expressions  of  admiration,  he 
was  assured,  that  the  contents  of  the  treasure-chamber  were  his  own,  provided  he  valued 
them  as  showing  forth  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  imperial  ally  towards  his  friends  ; 
and  these  precious  articles  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  the  tent  of  the  Norman  leader. 
By  such  measures,  the  Emperor  must  make  himself  master  of  Bohemond,  both  body  and 
soul,  for  the  Franks  themselves  say  it  is  strange  to  see  a  man  of  undaunted  bravery,  and 
towering  ambition,  so  infected,  nevertheless,  with  avarice,  which  they  term  a  mean  and 
unnatural  vice." 

"  Bohemond,"  said  Agelastes,  "  is  then  the  Emperor's  for  life  and  death — always,  that 
is,  till  the  recollection  of  the  royal  munificence  be  effaced  by  a  greater  gratuity.  Alexius, 
proud  as  he  naturally  is  of  his  management  with  this  important  chieftain,  will  no  doubt 
expect  to  prevail  by  his  counsels,  on  most  of  the  other  crusaders,  and  even  on  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  himself,  to  take  an  oath  of  submission  and  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  sacred  nature  of  their  warfare,  the  meanest  gentleman  among  them 
would  not  submit  to,  were  it  to  be  lord  of  a  province.  There,  then,  we  rest.  A  few 
days  must  determine  what  we  have  to  do.     An  earlier  discovery  would  be  destruction." 

"We  meet  not  then  to-night?"  said  the  Acolyte. 

"No,"  replied  the  sage;  "unless  we  are  summoned  to  that  foolish  stage-play  or 
recitation;  and  then  we  meet  as  playthings  in  the  hand  of  a  silly  woman,  the  spoiled 
child  of  a  weak-minded  parent." 

Tatius  then  took  his  leave  of  the  philosopher,  and,  as  if  fearful  of  being  seen  in  each 
other's  company,  they  left  their  solitary  place  of  meeting  by  different  routes.  The 
Varangian,  Hereward,  received,  shortly  after,  a  summons  from  his  superior,  who 
acquainted  him,  that  he  should  not,  as  formerly  intimated,  require  his  attendance  that 
evening. 

Achilles  then  paused,  and  added, — "  Thou  hast  something  on  thy  lips  thou  wouldst 
say  to  me,  which,  nevertheless  hesitates  to  break  forth." 

"  It  is  only  this,"  answered  the  soldier:  "  I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  man  called 
Agelastes,  and  he  seems  something  so  different  from  what  he  appeared  when  we  last  spoke 
of  him,  that  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  to  you  wliat  I  have  seen.  He  is  not  an 
insignificant  trifler,  whose  object  it  is  to  raise  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense,  or  that  of  any 
other.  He  is  a  deep- thinking  and  far-reaching  man,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is 
desirous  of  forming  friends,  and  drawing  a  party  to  himself.  Your  own  wisdom  will 
teacli  you  to  beware  of  him." 

"  Tliou  art  an  honest  fellow,  my  poor  Hereward,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  with  an 
affectation  of  good-natured  contempt.  "  Such  men  as  Agelastes  do  often  frame  their 
severest  jests  in  the  shape  of  formal  gravity — they  will  pretend  to  possess  the  most 
unbounded  power  over  elements  and  elemental  spirits — they  will  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  names  and  anecdotes  best  known  to  those  whom  they  make  their  sport;  and  any 
one  who  shall  listen  to  them,  shall,  in  the  words  of  the  Divine  Homer,  only  expose  himself 
to  a  flood  of  inextinguishable  laughter.     I  have  often  known  him  select  one  of  the  rawest 
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and  most  ignorant  persons  in  presence,  and  to  bini  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest,  he  has 
pretended  to  cause  the  absent  to  appear,  the  distant  to  draw  near,  and  the  dead  themselves 
to  burst  the  cerements  of  the  grave.  Take  care,  Hereward,  that  bis  arts  make  not  a  stain 
on  the  credit  of  one  of  my  bravest  Varangians." 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  answered  Hereward,  "  I  shall  not  be  fond  of  being  often  with 
this  man.  If  he  jests  upon  one  subject  which  he  hath  mentioned  to  me,  I  shall  be  but 
too  likely  to  teach  him  seriousness  after  a  rough  manner.  And  if  he  is  serious  in  hig 
pretensions  in  such  mystical  matters,  we  should,  according  to  the  faith  of  my  grandfother, 
Kenelm,  do  insult  to  the  deceased,  whose  name  is  taken  in  the  moutli  of  a  soothsayer,  or 
impious  enchanter.  I  will  not,  therefore,  again  go  near  this  Agelastes,  be  he  wizard,  or 
be  he  impostor." 

"  You  apprehend  me  not,"  said  the  Acolyte,  hastily;  "  you  mistake  my  meaning.  lie 
is  a  man  from  whom,  if  he  pleases  to  converse  with  such  as  you,  you  may  derive  much 
knowledge;  keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  those  pretended  secret  arts,  which  he  will  only 
use  to  turn  thee  into  ridicule."  "With  these  words,  which  he  himself  would  perhaps  have 
felt  it  difficult  to  reconcile,  the  leader  and  his  follower  parted. 
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Between  the  foaming  jaws  of  the  white  torreut, 
The  skilful  artist  draws  a  sudden  mound; 
By  level  long  he  subdivides  their  strength, 
Stealing  the  waters  from  tlieir  rocky  bed, 
First  to  diminish  what  he  means  to  conquer; 
Then,  for  the  residue  he  forms  a  road, 
Easy  to  keep,  and  painful  to  desert, 
And  guiding  to  the  end  the  planner  aim'd  at. 

The  Engineer. 


)^tjtSMs5'"=tT  would  liave  been  easy  for  Alexius,  by  a  course  of  avowed  suspicion,  or  any 
^/V5f  ■^/h?)  ftilse  step  iu  the  manner  of  receiving  this  tumultuary  invasion  of  the  European 
"^Xi'^yllf^  nations,  to  have  blown  into  a  flame  the  numerous  but  smothered  grievances 
v.. -.-^=.,,51  under  which  they  laboured;  and  a  similar  catastrophe  would  not  have  been 
less  certain,  had  he  at  once  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and  placed  his  hope 
of  safety  in  surrendering  to  the  multitudes  of  the  west  whatsoever  they  accounted  worth 
taking.  The  Emperor  chose  a  middle  course  ;  and,  unquestionably,  in  the  weakness  of 
the  Greek  empire,  it  was  the  only  one  which  would  have  given  him  at  once  safety,  and 
a  great  degree  of  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Frank  invaders  and  those  of  his  own 
subjects.  The  means  with  wliicli  he  acted  were  of  various  kinds,  and,  rather  from  policy 
than  inclination,  were  often  stained  with  falsehood  or  meanness;  therefore  it  follows  tliat 
the  measures  of  the  Emperor  resembled  those  of  the  .snake,  who  twines  himself  through 
the  grass,  with  the  purpose  of  stinging  insidiously  those  whom  he  fears  to  approach  with 
the  step  of  the  bold  and  generous  lion.  We  are  not,  however,  writing  the  History  of 
the  Crusades,  and  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  Emperor's  precautions  on  the  first 
appearance  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  his  associates,  may  suffice  for  the  elucidation  of 
our  story. 

About  four  weeks  had  now  passed  over,  marked  by  quarrels  and  reconcilements  between 
the  crusaders  and  the  Grecians  of  the  empire.     The  former  were,  as  Alexius's  policy 
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dictated,  occasionally  and  individually  received  with  extreme  honour,  and  tlieir  leaders 
loaded  with  respect  and  favour;  while,  from  time  to  time,  such  bodies  of  them  as  sought 
distant  or  circuitous  routes  to  the  capital,  were  intercepted  and  cut  to  pieces  by  light- 
armed  troops,  who  easily  jjassed  upon  tlieir  ignorant  opponents  for  Turks,  vScytliians,  or 
other  infidels,  and  sometimes  were  actually  such,  but  in  the  service  of  the  Grecian 
monarch;  Often,  too,  it  happened,  that  while  the  more  powerful  chiefs  of  the  crusade 
were  feasted  by  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  with  the  richest  delicacies,  and  their  thirst 
slaked  with  iced  wines,  their  followers  were  left  at  a  distance,  where,  intentionally  sup- 
plied with  adulterated  flour,  tainted  provisions,  and  bad  water,  they  contracted  diseases, 
and  died  in  great  numbers,  without  having  once  seen  a  foot  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  the 
recovery  of  which  they  had  abandoned  their  peace,  their  competence,  and  tlieir  native 
country.  These  aggressions  did  not  pass  without  complaint.  Many  of  the  crusading 
chiefs  impugned  the  fidelity  of  their  allies,  exposed  tlie  losses  sustained  by  tlieir  armies  as 
evils  voluntarily  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Greeks,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  two 
nations  stood  opposed  to  each  other  on  such  terms  that  a  general  war  seemed  to  be 
inevitable. 

Alexius,  however,  though  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  finesse,  still  kept  his 
ground,  and  made  peace  with  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  under  one  pretence  or  other. 
The  actual  losses  of  the  crusaders  by  the  sword  he  imputed  to  their  own  aggressions — 
their  misguidance,  to  accident  and  to  wilfulness — the  effects  produced  on  them  by  the 
adulterated  provisions,  to  the  vehemence  of  their  own  appetite  for  raw  fruits  and 
unripened  wines.  In  short,  there  was  no  disaster  of  any  kind  whatsoever  which  could 
possibly  befall  the  unhappy  pilgrims,  but  the  Emperor  stood  prejiared  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  own  violence,  wilfulness  of  conduct,  or  hostile 
precipitancy. 

The  chiefs,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  their  strength,  would  not,  it  was  likely,  have 
tamely  suffered  injuries  from  a  power  so  inferior  to  their  own,  were  it  not  that  the)'  had 
formed  extravagant  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  Ale.vius  seemed 
willing  to  share  with  them  with  an  excess  of  bounty  as  new  to  the  leaders  as  the  rich 
productions  of  the  East  were  tempting  to  their  followers. 

The  French  nobles  would  perhaps  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  be  brought  into  order 
when  differences  arose;  but  an  accident,  which  the  Emperor  might  have  termed  pro- 
vidential, reduced  the  high-spirited  Count  of  Vermandois  to  the  situation  of  a  suppliant, 
when  he  expected  to  hold  that  of  a  dictator.  A  fierce  tempest  surprised  his  fleet  after  he 
set  sail  from  Italy,  and  he  wa.s 'finally  driven  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  Many  ships 
were  destroyed,  and  those  troops  who  got  ashore  were  so  much  distressed,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  lieutenants  of  Alexius.  So  that  the  Count  of 
Vermandois,  so  haughty  in  his  bearing  when  he  first  embarked,  wrts  sent  to  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  not  as  a  prince,  but  as  a  prisoner.  In  this  case,  the  Emperor  instantly 
set  the  soldiers  at  libei'ty,  and  loaded  them  with  presents.* 

Grateful,  therefore,  for  attentions  in  which  Alexius  was  unremitting,  Count  Hugh  was 
by  gratitude  as  well  as  interest,  inclined  to  join  tlie  opinion  of  those  who,  for  other 
reasons,  desired  the  subsistence  of  peace  betwixt  the  crusaders  and  the  empire  of  Greece. 
A  better  principle  determined  the  celebrated  Godfrey,  Raymond  of  Thoulouse,  and  some 
others,  in  whom  devotion  was  something  more  than  a  mere  burst  of  fanaticism.  These 
princes  considered  with  what  scandal  their  whole  journey  must  be  stained,  if  the  first  of 
their  exploits  should  be  a  war  upon  the  Grecian  empire,  whicli  might  justly  be  called 
the  barrier  of  Christendom.  If  it  was  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  rich — if  at  the  same 
time  it  invited  rapine,  and  was  unable  to  protect  itself  against  it — it  was  the  more  their 
interest  and  duty,  as  Christian  soldiers,  to  protect  a  Christian  state,  whose  existence  was 
of  so  much  consequence  to  the  common  cause,  even  when  it  could  not  defend  itself.     It 

*  See  Mills'  History  of  tlic  Crus.-idcs,  vol  i.  p.  Ofi. 
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was  the  wish  of  these  frank-hearted  men  to  receive  the  Emperor's  professions  of  friend- 
ship with  such  sincere  returns  of  amity — to  return  his  kindness  with  so  much  usury,  as 
to  convince  him  that  their  purpose  towards  him  was  in  every  respect  fair  and  honourable, 
and  that  it  woukl  be  his  interest  to  abstain  from  every  inj  urious  treatment  which  might 
induce  or  compel  them  to  alter  their  measures  towards  him. 

It  was  with  this  accommodating  spirit  towards  Alexius,  which,  for  many  different  and 
complicated  reasons,  had  now  animated  most  of  the  crusaders,  that  the  chiefs  consented 
to  a  measure  which,  in  other  circumstances,  they  would  probably  have  refused,  as  undue 
to  the  Greeks,  and  dishonourable  to  themselves.  This  was  the  famous  resolution,  that, 
before  crossing  the  Bosphorus  to  go  in  quest  of  that  Palestine  which  they  had  vowed  to 
regain,  each  chief  of  crusaders  would  acknowledge  individually  the  Grecian  Emperor, 
oi'iginally  lord  paramount  of  all  these  regions,  as  their  liege  lord  and  suzerain. 

The  Emperor  Alexius,  with  trembling  joy,  beheld  the  crusaders  approach  a  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  hoped  to  bribe  them  rather  by  interested  means  than  by  reasoning, 
although  much  might  be  said  why  provinces  reconquered  from  the  Turks  or  Saracens 
should,  if  recovered  from  the  infidel,  become  again  a  part  of  the  Grecian  empire,  from 
which  they  had  been  rent  without  any  pretence,  save  that  of  violence. 

Though  fearful,  and  almost  despairing  of  being  able  to  manage  the  rude  and  discordant 
army  of  haughty  chiefs,  who  were  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  Alexius  failed  not, 
with  eagerness  and  dexterity,  to  seize  upon  the  admission  of  Godfrey  and  his  compeers, 
that  the  Emperor  was  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  all  who  should  war  on  Palestine,  and 
natural  lord  paramount  of  all  the  conquests  which  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
expedition.  He  was  resolved  to  make  this  ceremony  so  public,  and  to  interest  men's 
minds  in  it  by  such  a  display  of  the  imperial  pomp  and  munificence,  that  it  should  not 
either  pass  unknown,  or  be  readily  forgotten. 

An  extensive  terrace,  one  of  the  numerous  spaces  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  magnificent  ceremony.  Here  was  placed 
an  elevated  and  august  throne,  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  alone.  On 
this  occasion,  by  suffering  no  other  seats  within  view  of  the  pageant,  the  Greeks 
endeavoured  to  secure  a  point  of  ceremony  peculiarly  dear  to  their  vanity,  namely,  that 
none  of  that  presence,  save  the  Emperor  himself,  should  be  seated.  Around  the  throne 
of  Alexius  Comnenus  were  placed  in  order,  but  standing,  the  various  dignitaries  of  his 
splendid  court,  in  their  different  ranks,  from  the  Protosebastos  and  the  Cssar,  to  the 
Patriarch,  splendid  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes,  and  to  Agelastes,  who,  in  his  simple  habit 
gave  also  the  necessary  attendance.  Behind  and  around  the  splendid  display  of  the 
Emperor's  court,  were  drawn  many  dark  circles  of  the  exiled  Anglo-Saxons.  These,  by 
their  own  desire,  were  not,  on  that  memorable  day,  accoutred  in  the  silver  corslets  which 
were  the  fashion  of  an  idle  court,  but  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate.  They  desired,  they 
said,  to  be  known  as  warriors  to  warriors.  This  was  the  more  readily  granted,  as  there 
was  no  knowing  what  trifle  might  infringe  a  truce  between  parties  so  inflammable  as 
were  now  assembled. 

Beyond  the  Varangians,  in  much  greater  numbers,  were  drawn  up  the  bands  of 
Grecians,  or  Romans,  then  known  by  the  title  of  Immortals,  which  had  been  borrowed 
by  the  Romans  originally  from  the  empire  of  Persia.  The  stately  forms,  lofty  crests, 
and  splendid  apparel  of  these  guards,  would  have  given  the  foreign  princes  present  a 
higher  idea  of  their  military  prowess,  had  there  not  occurred  in  their  ranks  a  frequent 
indication  of  loquacity  and  of  motion,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  steady  composure 
and  death-like  silence  with  which  the  well-trained  Varangians  stood  in  the  parade,  like 
statues  made  of  iron. 

The  reader  must  then  conceive  this  throne  in  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  greatness, 
surrounded  by  the  foreign  and  Roman  troops  of  the  empire,  and  closed  on  the  rear  by 
clouds  of  light-horse,  who  shifted  their  places  repeatedly,  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
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multitude,  without  affording  the  exact  means  of  estimating  it.  Through  the  dust  which 
tliey  raised  by  these  evolutions,  might  be  seen  banners  and  standards,  among  which 
could  be  discovered  by  glances,  the  celebrated  Labarum,*  the  pledge  of  conquest  to  the 
imperial  banners,  but  whose  sacred  efficacy  had  somewhat  failed  of  late  days.  The  rude 
soldiers  of  the  West,  who  viewed  the  Grecian  army,  maintained  that  the  standards  which 
were  exhibited  in  front  of  their  line,  were  at  least  sufficient  for  the  array  of  ten  times 
the  number  of  soldiers. 

Far  on  the  riglit,  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  body  of  European  cavalry  drawn  up 
on  the  sea-shore,  intimated  the  presence  of  the  crusaders.  So  great  was  the  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  chief  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Counts,  in  making  the  proposed 
fealty,  that  the  number  of  independent  knights  and  nobles  who  were  to  perform  this 
service,  seemed  very  great  when  collected  together  for  that  purpose  ;  for  every  crusader 
who  possessed  a  tower,  and  led  six  lances,  would  have  thought  himself  abridged  of  his 
dignity  if  he  had  not  been  called  to  acknowledge  the  Grecian  Emperor,  and  hold  the 
lands  he  should  conquer  of  his  throne,  as  well  as  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  or  Hugh  the 
Great,  Count  of  Vermandois.  And  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  though  they  pressed 
to  fulfil  the  homage,  as  that  which  was  paid  by  greater  persons  than  themselves,  they 
seemed,  at  the  very  same  time,  desirous  to  find  some  mode  of  intimating  that  the  homage 
which  they  rendered  they  felt  as  an  idle  degradation,  and  in  fact  held  the  whole  show  as 
a  mere  piece  of  mockery. 

The  order  of  the  procession  had  been  thus  settled  : — The  Crusaders,  or,  as  the 
Grecians  called  them,  the  Counts, — that  being  the  most  common  title  among  them, — 
were  to  advance  from  the  left  of  their  body,  and  passing  the  Emperor  one  by  one,  were 
apprized,  that,  in  passing,  each  was  to  render  to  him,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
homage  which  had  been  previously  agreed  on.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  his  brother 
Baldwin,  Bohemond  of  Antioch,  and  severul  other  crusaders  of  eminence,  were  the  first 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  alighting  wlien  their  own  part  was  performed,  and  remaining 
in  attendance  by  the  Emperor's  cliair,  to  prevent,  by  the  awe  of  their  presence,  any  of 
their  numerous  associates  from  being  guilty  of  petulance  or  presumption  during  the 
solemnity.  Other  crusaders  of  less  degree  retained  their  station  near  the  Emperor, 
when  they  had  once  gained  it,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  or  to  show  that  they  were  as  much 
at  liberty  to  do  so  as  tlie  greater  commanders  who  assumed  that  privilege. 

Thus  two  great  bodies  of  troops,  Grecian  and  European,  paused  at  some  distance 
from  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  canal,  differing  in  language,  arms,  and 
appearance.  The  small  troops  of  horse  which  from  time  to  time  issued  forth  from  these 
bodies,  resembled  the  flashes  of  lightning  passing  from  one  thunder-cloud  to  another, 
which  communicate  to  each  other  by  such  emissaries  their  overcharged  contents.  After 
some  halt  on  the  margin  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Franks  who  had  performed  homage, 
straggled  irregularly  forward  to  a  quay  on  the  shore,  where  innumerable  galleys  and 
smaller  vessels,  provided  for  the  purpose,  lay  witli  sails  and  oars  prepared  to  waft  the 
warlike  pilgrims  across  the  passage,  and  ])lace  them  on  that  Asia  which  they  longed  so 
passionately  to  visit,  and  from  which  but  lew  of  them  were  likely  to  return.  The  gay 
appearance  of  the  vessels  which  were  to  receive  them,  the  readiness  with  which  they 

•  Ducange  fills  half  a  column  of  his  huge  page  with  the  mere  names  of  the  authors  who  have  written  at  length  on  the 
Labarum,  or  principal  standard  of  the  empire  for  the  time  of  Constantine.  It  consisted  of  a  spear  of  silver,  or  plated  with 
that  metal,  having  suspended  from  a  cross  beam  below  the  sjioke  a  small  square  silken  banner,  adorned  with  portraits  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  over  these  the  famous  Monogram  which  expresses  at  once  the  figure  of  the  cross  and  the  initial 
1  etters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  bearer  of  the  Luliarum  was  an  officer  of  high  rank  down  to  tlie  last  days  of  the  Byzantine 
government. — See  Gibbon,  chap.  20. 

Ducange  seems  to  have  proved,  from  the  evidence  of  coins  and  triumphal  monuments,  that  a  standard  of  the  form  of 
the  Labarum  was  used  by  various  barbarous  nations  long  before  it  was  adopted  by  their  Roman  conquerors,  and  he  is  of 
ojiinion  that  its  name  also  was  borrowed  from  either  Teutonic  (iermany,  or  Celtic  Gaul,  or  Sclavonic  Illyria.  It  is  certain 
that  either  the  German  language  or  the  Welsli  may  afford  at  this  day  a  perfectly  satisfactory  etymon:  Lap-fii;cr  in  the 
fomier  and  Lab-hair  in  the  latter,  having  precisely  the  same  meaning — the  clnlhof  the  hast. 

The  form  of  the  Labarum  may  still  be  recognised  in  the  banners  carried  io  ecclesiastical  processions  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries. 
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were  supplied  witli  refreshments,  the  narrowness  of  the  strait  they  had  to  cross,  tlie  near 
approach  of  that  active  service  whicli  tiiey  liad  vowed  and  longed  to  discharge,  put  the 
warriors  into  gay  spirits,  and  songs  and  music  boi-e  chorus  to  the  departing  oars. 

While  such  was  the  temper  of  the  crusaders,  the  Grecian  Emperor  did  his  best 
through  the  whole  ceremonial  to  impress  on  the  armed  multitude  the  highest  ideas  of  his 
own  grandeur,  and  the  importance  of  the  occasion  which  had  brought  them  together. 
This  was  readily  admitted  by  the  higher  chiefs  ;  some  because  their  vanity  had  been 
propitiated,— some  because  their  avarice  had  been  gratified, — some  because  their 
ambition  had  been  inflamed, — and  a  few,  a  very  few,  because  to  remain  friends  with 
Alexius  was  the  most  probable  means  of  advancing  the  purposes  of  their  expedition. 
Accordingly  the  great  lords,  from  these  various  motives,  practised  a  humility  which 
perhaps  they  were  far  from  feeling,  and  carefully  abstained  from  all  which  might  seem 
like  irreverence  at  the  solemn  festival  of  the  Grecians.  But  there  were  very  many  of  a 
different  temper. 

Of  the  great  number  of  counts,  lords,  and  knights,  under  whose  variety  of  banners  the 
crusaders  were  led  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  many  were  too  insignificant  to  be 
bribed  to  this  distasteful  measure  of  homage  ;  and  these,  though  they  felt  it  dangerous 
to  oppose  resistance,  yet  mixed  their  submission  with  taunts,  ridicule,  and  such  contra- 
ventions of  decorum,  as  plainly  intimated  that  they  entertained  resentment  and  scorn  at 
the  step  they  were  about  to  take,  and  esteemed  it  as  proclaiming  themselves  vassals  to  a 
prince,  heretic  in  his  faith,  limited  in  the  exercise  of  his  boasted  power,  their  enemy 
when  he  dared  to  show  himself  such,  and  the  friend  of  those  only  among  their  number, 
who  were  able  to  compel  him  to  be  so ;  and  who,  though  to  them  an  obsequious  ally, 
was  to  the  others,  when  occasion  otiered,  an  insidious  and  murderous  enemy. 

The  nobles  of  Frankish  origin  and  descent  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
presumptuous  contempt  of  every  other  nation  engaged  in  the  crusade,  as  well  as  for 
their  dauntless  bravery,  and  for  the  scorn  with  which  they  regarded  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  a  common  saying  among  them,  that  if  the  skies 
should  fall,  the  French  crusaders  alone  were  able  to  hold  them  up  with  their  lances. 
The  same  bold  and  arrogant  disposition  showed  itself  in  occasional  quarrels  with  their 
unwilling  hosts,  in  which  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  all  their  art,  were  often  worsted ; 
so  that  Alexius  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to  get  rid  of  these  intractable  and  fiery 
allies,  by  ferrying  them  over  the  Bosphorus  with  all  manner  of  diligence.  To  do  this 
with  safety,  he  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  and  other  chiefs  of  great  influence,  to  keep  in  order  the  lesser  Frankish  knights, 
who  were  so  numerous  and  unruly.* 

Struggling  with  his  feelings  of  offended  pride,  tempered  by  a  prudent  degree  of 
apprehension,  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  receive  with  complacence  a  homage  tendered 
in  mockery.  An  incident  shortly  took  place  of  a  character  highly  descriptive  of  the 
nations  brought  together  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  with  such  different  feelings 
and  sentiments.  Several  bands  of  French  had  passed,  in  a  sort  of  procession,  the  throne 
of  the  Emperor,  and  rendered,  with  some  appearance  of  gravity,  the  usual  homage.  On 
this  occasion  they  bent  their  knees  to  Alexius,  placed  their  hands  within  his,  and  in  that 
posture  paid  the  ceremonies  of  feudal  fealty.  But  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Bohemond 
of  Antioch,  already  mentioned,  to  render  this  fealty,  the  Emperor,  desirous  to  show 
every  species  of  honour  to  this  wily  person,  his  former  enemy,  and  now  apparently  his 
ally,  advanced  two  or  three  paces  towards  the  sea-side,  where  the  boats  lay  as  if  in 
readiness  for  his  use. 

The  distance  to  which  the  Emperor  moved  was  very  small,  and  it  was  assumed  as  a 
piece  of  deference  to  Bohemond  ;  but  it  became  the  means  of  exposing  Alexius  him- 
self to  a  cutting  affront,  which  his  guards  and  subjects  felt  deeply,  as  an  intentional 

*  See  Mills,  vol.  i.  chap.  3. 
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humiliation.  A  half  score  of  horsemen,  attenJantsof  tlie  Frankir^h  Count  who  was  next 
to  perform  the  homage,  with  tlieir  lord  at  their  head,  set  off' at  full  gallop  from  the  right 
flank  of  the  French  squadrons,  and  arriving  before  the  throne,  which  was  yet  empty, 
they  at  once  halted.  The  rider  at  the  head  of  the  band  was  a  strong  herculean  figure, 
with  a  decided  and  stern  countenance,  though  extremely  handsome,  looking  out  from 
thick  black  curls.  His  head  was  surmounted  with  a  barret  cap,  while  his  hands,  limbs, 
and  feet  were  covered  with  garments  of  chamois  leather,  over  which  he  in  general  wore 
the  pondei-ous  and  complete  armour  of  his  country.  This,  however,  he  had  laid  aside 
for  personal  convenience,  though  in  doing  so  he  evinced  a  total  neglect  of  the  ceremonial 
which  marked  so  important  a  meeting.  lie  waited  not  a  moment  for  the  Emperor's 
return,  nor  regarded  the  impropriety  of  obliging  Alexius  to  hurry  his  steps  back  to  his 
throne,  but  sprung  from  his  gigantic  horse,  and  threw  the  reins  loose,  which  were 
instantly  seized  by  one  of  the  attendant  pages.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  Frank 
seated  himself  in  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Emporor,  and  extending  his  lialf-armed  and 
robust  figure  on  the  golden  cushions  which  were  destined  for  Alexius,  he  indolently 
began  to  caress  a  large  wolf-hound  which  had  followed  him,  and  which,  feeling  itself  as 
much  at  ease  as  its  master,  reposed  its  grim  form  on  the  carpets  of  silk  and  gold  damask, 
which  tapestried  the  imperial  footstool.  The  very  hound  stretched  itself  with  a  bold, 
ferocious  insolence,  and  seemed  to  regard  no  one  with  respect,  save  the  stern  knight 
whom  it  called  master. 

The  Emperor,  turning  back  from  the  short  space  which,  as  a  special  mark  of  favour, 
he  had  accompanied  Bohemond,  beheld  with  astonishment  his  seat  occupied  by  this 
insolent  Frank.  The  bands  of  the  half-savage  Varangians  who  were  stationed  around, 
would  not  have  hesitated  an  instant  in  avenging  the  insult,  by  prostrating  the  violator 
of  their  master's  throne  even  in  this  act  oi'  his  contempt,  had  they  not  been  resti-ained 
by  Achilles  Tatius  and  other  officers,  who  were  uncertain  what  the  Emperor  would  do, 
and  somewhat  timorous  of  taking  a  resolution  for  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  the  unceremonious  knight  s()oke  aloud,  in  a  speech  which,  though 
provincial,  might  be  understood  by  all  to  whom  the  French  language  was  known,  while 
even  those  who  understood  it  not,  gathered  its  interpretation  from  his  tone  and  nuuiner. 
"  AVhat  churl  is  this,"  he  said,  "who  has  remained  sitting  stationary  like  a  block  of 
wood,  or  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  when  so  many  noble  knights,  the  flower  of  chivalry  and 
muster  of  gallantry,  stand  uncovered  around,  among  the  thrice  conquered  Varangians  ?" 

A  deep,  clear  accent  replied,  as  if  from  tlic  bottom  of  the  earth,  so  like  it  was  to  the 
accents  of  some  being  from  the  other  world, — "  If  the  Normans  desire  battle  of  the 
Varangians,  they  will  meet  them  in  the  lists  man  to  man,  without  the  poor  boast 
of  insulting  the  Emperor  of  Greece,  who  is  well  known  to  fight  only  by  the  battle-axes 
of  his  guard." 

The  astonishment  was  so  great  when  this  answer  was  heard,  as  to  aflfect  even  the 
knight,  whose  insult  u))on  the  Emperor  had  occasioned  it ;  and  amid  the  efforts  of 
Achilles  to  retain  his  soldiers  within  the  bounds  of  subordination  and  silence,  a  loud 
murmur  seemed  to  intimate  that  they  would  not  long  remain  so.  Bohemond  returned 
through  the  press  with  a  celerity  which  did  not  so  well  suit  the  dignity  of  Alexius,  and 
catciiiiig  the  crusader  by  the  arm,  he,  something  between  fair  means  and  a  gentle  degree 
of  force,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  chair  of  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  had  placed  himself 
so  boldly. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  Bohemond,  "noble  Count  of  Paris?  Is  there  one  of  this  great 
assembly  who  can  see  with  patience,  that  your  name,  so  widely  renowned  for  valour,  is 
now  to  be  quoted  in  an  idle  brawl  with  hirelings,  whose  utmost  boast  it  is  to  bear  a 
mercenary  battle-axe  in  the  ranks  of  the  Emperor's  guards  ?  For  shame — for  shame — 
do  not,  for  the  discredit  of  Norman  chivalry,  let  it  be  so  !" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  tlie  crusader,  rising  reluctantly — "  I  am  not  nice  in  choosing  the 
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degree  of  my  adversary,  when  he  bears  himself  like  one  wlio  is  willing  and  forward  in 
battle.  I  am  good-natured,  I  tell  tliee,  Count  Bohemond ;  and  Turk  or  Tartar,  or 
wandering  Anglo-Saxon,  who  only  esoapes  from  the  chain  of  the  Normans  to  become 
the  slave  of  the  Greek,  is  equally  welcome  to  whet  his  blade  clean  against  my  armour, 
if  he  desires  to  achieve  such  an  honourable  office." 

The  Emperor  had  heard  what  passed — had  heard  it  with  indignation,  mixed  with  fear; 
for  he  imagined  the  whole  scheme  of  his  policy  was  about  to  be  overturned  at  once  by  a 
premeditated  plan  of  personal  affront,  and  probably  an  assault  upon  his  person.  He 
was  about  to  call  to  arms,  when,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  crusaders,  he 
saw  that  all  remained  quiet  after  the  Frank  Baron  had  transferred  himself  from  thence. 
He  therefore  instantly  resolved  to  let  the  insult  pass,  as  one  of  the  rough  pleasantries  of  the 
Franks,  since  the  advance  of  more  troops  did  not  give  any  symptom  of  an  actual  onset. 

Resolving  on  his  line  of  conduct  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  he  glided  back  to  his 
canopy,  and  stood  beside  his  throne,  of  which,  however,  he  chose  not  instantly  to  take 
possession,  lest  he  should  give  the  insolent  stranger  some  ground  for  renewing  and 
persisting  in  a  competition  for  it. 

"  What  bold  Vavasour  is  this,"  said  he  to  Count  Baldwin,  "  whom,  as  is  apparent 
from  his  dignity,  I  ought  to  have  received  seated  upon  my  throne,  and  who  thinks  proper 
thus  to  vindicate  his  rank  ?" 

"  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  our  host,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  though 
the  brave  are  as  numerous  there  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  He  will  himself  tell  you  his 
name  and  rank." 

Alexius  looked  at  the  Vavasour.  He  saw  nothing  in  his  large,  well-formed  features, 
lighted  by  a  wild  touch  of  enthusiasm  which  spoke  in  his  quick  eye,  that  intimated 
premeditated  insult,  and  was  induced  to  suppose  that  what  had  occurred,  so  contrary  to 
the  form  and  ceremonial  of  the  Grecian  court,  was  neither  an  intentional  aflront,  nor 
designed  as  the  means  of  introducing  a  quarrel.  He  therefore  spoke  with  comparative 
ease,  when  he  addressed  the  stranger  thus : — "  We  know  not  by  what  dignified  name  to 
salute  you ;  but  we  are  aware,  from  Count  Baldwin's  information,  that  we  are  honoured 
in  having  in  our  presence  one  of  the  bi-avest  knights  whom  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  done 
to  the  Holy  Land  has  brought  thus  far  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  to  free  it  from  its 
bondage." 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask  my  name,"  answered  the  European  knight,  "  any  one  of  these 
pilgrims  can  readily  satisfy  you,  and  more  gracefully  than  I  can  myself;  since  we  use  to 
say  in  our  country,  that  many  a  fierce  quarrel  is  prevented  from  being  fought  out  by  an 
untimely  disclosure  of  names,  when  men,  who  might  have  fought  with  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  must,  when  their  names  are  manifested,  recognise  each  other  as 
spiritual  allies,  by  baptism,  gossipred,  or  some  such  irresistible  bond  of  friendship ; 
whereas,  had  they  fought  first  and  told  their  names  afterwards,  they  could  have  had  som§ 
assurance  of  each  other's  valour,  and  have  been  able  to  view  their  relationship  as  an 
honour  to  both." 

"  Still,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  methinks  I  would  know  if  you,  who,  in  this  extraordinary 
press  of  knights,  seem  to  assert  a  precedence  to  yourself,  claim  the  dignity  due  to  a  king 
or  prince?" 

"  How  speak  you  that?"  said  the  Frank,  with  a  brow  somewhat  overclouded;  "  do 
you  feel  that  I  have  not  left  you  unjostled  by  my  advance  to  these  squadrons  of  yours  ?" 

Alexius  hastened  to  answer,  that  he  felt  no  particular  desire  to  connect  the  Count 
with  an  aflront  or  offence  ;  observing,  that  in  the  extreme  necessity  of  the  Enqiire,  it 
was  no  time  for  him,  who  was  at  the  helm,  to  engage  in  idle  or  unnecessary  quarrels. 

The  Frankish  knight  heard  him,  and  answered  drily — "  Since  such  are  your  sentiments, 
I  wonder  that  you  have  ever  resided  long  enough  within  the  hearing  of  the  French 
language  to  learn  to  speak  it  as  you  do.     I  would  have  thought  some  of  the  sentiments 
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of  tlie  chivaliy  of  the  nation,  since  you  are  neither  a  monk  nor  a  woman,  would,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  words  of  the  dialect,  have  found  their  way  into  your  heart." 

"  Hush,  Sir  Count,"  said  Bohemond,  who  remained  by  the  Emperor  to  avert  the 
threatening  quarrel.  "  It  is  surely  requisite  to  answer  the  Emperor  with  civility  ;  and 
those  who  are  impatient  for  warfare,  will  have  infidels  enough  to  wage  it  with.  He 
only  demanded  your  name  and  lineage,  which  you  of  all  men  can  have  least  objection  to 
disclose." 

"  I  know  not  if  it  will  interest  this  prince,  or  Emperor  as  you  term  him,"  answered 
the  Frank  Count ;  "  but  all  the  account  I  can  give  of  myself  is  this :— In  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  vast  forests  which  occupy  the  centre  of  France,  my  native  country,  there 
stands  a  chapel,  sunk  so  low  into  the  ground,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  become  decrepid 
by  its  own  great  age.  The  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  who  presides  over  its  altar,  is 
called  by  all  men  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  and  is  accounted  through  the  whole 
kingdom  the  most  celebrated  for  military  adventures.  Four  beaten  roads,  each  leading 
from  an  opposite  point  in  the  compass,  meet  before  the  principal  door  of  the  chapel ;  and 
ever  and  anon,  as  a  good  knight  arrives  at  this  place,  he  passes  in  to  the  performance  of 
his  devotions  in  the  chapel,  having  first  sounded  his  horn  three  times,  till  ash  and  oak- 
tree  quiver  and  ring.  Having  then  kneeled  down  to  his  devotions,  he  seldom  arises  from 
the  mass  of  Her  of  the  Broken  Lances,  but  there  is  attending  on  his  leisure  some 
adventurous  knight  ready  to  satisfy  the  new  comer's  desire  of  battle.  This  station  have 
I  held  for  a  month  and  more  against  all  comers,  and  all  gave  me  fair  thanks  for  tl.'C 
knightly  manner  of  quitting  myself  towards  them,  except  one,  who  had  the  evil  hap  to 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  did  break  his  neck ;  and  another,  who  was  struck  through  the 
body,  so  that  the  lance  came  out  behind  his  back  about  a  cloth-yard,  all  dripping  with 
blood.  Allowing  for  such  accidents,  which  cannot  easily  be  avoided,  my  opponents 
parted  with  me  with  fair  acknowledgment  of  the  grace  I  had  done  them." 

"  I  conceive.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  a  form  like  yours,  animated  by 
the  courage  you  display,  is  likely  to  find  few  equals  even  among  your  adventurous 
countrymen ;  far  less  among  men  who  are  taught  that  to  cast  away  their  lives  in  a 
senseless  quarrel  among  themselves,  is  to  throw  away,  like  a  boy,  the  gift  of  Provi- 
dence." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  your  opinionr'  said  the  Frank,  somewhat  contemptuously; 
"  yet  I  assure  you,  if  you  doubt  that  our  gallant  strife  was  unmixed  with  sullenness  and 
anger,  and  that  we  hunt  not  the  hart  or  the  boar  with  merrier  hearts  in  the  evening, 
than  we  discharge  our  task  of  chivalry  by  the  morn  had  arisen,  before  the  jiortal  of  the 
old  chapel,  you  do  us  fuul  injustice." 

"  AVith  the  Turks  you  will  not  enjoy  this  amiable  exchange  of  courtesies,"  answered 
Alexius.  "  Wherefore  I  would  advise  you  neither  to  stray  far  into  the  van  nor  into  the 
rear,  but  to  abide  by  the  standard  where  the  best  infidels  make  their  efforts,  and  the  best 
knights  are  required  to  repel  them." 

"  By  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,"  said  the  Crusader,  "  I  would  not  that  the 
Turks  were  more  courteous  than  they  are  Christian,  and  am  well  pleased  that  unbeliever 
and  heathen  hound  are  a  proper  description  for  the  best  of  them,  as  being  traitor  alike 
to  their  God  and  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  ;  and  devoutly  do  I  trust  that  I  shall  meet  with 
them  in  the  front  rank  of  our  army,  beside  our  standard,  or  elsewhere,  and  have  an  open 
field  to  do  my  devoir  against  them,  both  as  the  enemies  of  our  Lady  and  the  holy  .saints, 
and  as,  by  their  evil  customs,  more  expressly  my  own.  IMeanwhile  you  have  time  to 
seat  yourself  and  receive  my  homage,  and  I  will  be  bound  to  you  for  despatching  this 
foolish  ceremony  with  as  little  waste  and  delay  of  time  as  the  occasion  will  permit." 

The  Enqjcror  hastily  seated  himself,  and  received  into  his  the  sinewy  hands  of  the 
Crusader,  who  made  the  acknowledgment  of  his  homage,  and  was  then  guided  off  by 
Count  Baldwin.  wIjo  walked  with  the  stranger  to  the  shijis,  and  then,  apparently  well 
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pleased  at  seeing  him  in  tlie  course  of  going  on  board,  returned  back  to  the  side  of  the 
Emperor. 

"  What  is  the  name,"  said  tlie  Emperor,  "  of  that  singular  and  assuming  man?" 

"  It  is  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,"  answered  Baldwin,  "  accounted  one  of  the  bravest 
peers  who  stand  around  the  throne  of  France." 

After  a  moment's  recollection,  Alexius  Comnenus  issued  orders,  that  the  ceremonial  of 
the  day  should  be  discontinued,  afraid,  perhaps,  lest  the  rough  and  careless  humour  of 
the  strangers  should  produce  some  new  quarrel.  The  crusaders  were  led,  nothing  loth, 
back  to  palaces  in  which  they  had  already  been  hospitably  received,  and  readily  resumed 
the  interrupted  feast,  from  which  they  had  been  called  to  pay  their  homage.  The 
trumpets  of  the  various  leaders  blew  the  recall  of  the  few  troops  of  an  ordinary  character 
who  were  attendant,  together  with  the  host  of  knights  and  leaders,  who,  pleased  with 
the  indulgences  pro^'ided  for  them,  and  obscurely  foreseeing  that  the  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus  would  be  the  commencement  of  their  actual  suffering,  rejoiced  in  being  called 
to  the  hither  side. 

It  was  not  probably  intended ;  but  the  hero,  as  he  might  be  styled,  of  the  tumultuous 
day,  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  who  was  already  on  his  road  to  embarkation  on  the  strait, 
was  disturbed  in  his  purpose  by  the  sound  of  recall  which  was  echoed  around  ;  nor  could 
Bohemond,  Godfrey,  or  any  who  took  upon  him  to  explain  the  signal,  alter  his  resolution 
of  returning  to  Constantinople.  He  laughed  to  scorn  the  threatened  displea-ure  of  the 
Emperor,  and  seemed  to  think  there  would  be  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  braving  Alexius  at 
his  own  board,  or,  at  least,  that  nothing  could  be  more  indifferent  than  whether  he  gave 
offence  or  not. 

To  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  to  whom  he  showed  some  respect,  he  was  still  far  from  paying 
deference ;  and  that  sagacious  prince,  having  used  every  argument  which  might  shake 
his  purpose  of  returning  to  the  imperial  city,  to  the  very  point  of  making  it  a  quarrel 
with  him  in  person,  at  length  abandoned  him  to  his  own  discretion,  and  pointed  him  out 
to  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  as  he  passed,  as  a  wild  knight-errant,  incapable  of  being 
influenced  by  any  thing  save  his  own  wayward  fancy.  "  He  brings  not  five  hundred 
men  to  the  crusade,"  said  Godfrey  ;  "  and  I  dare  be  sworn,  that  even  in  this,  the  very 
outset  of  the  undertaking,  he  knows  not  where  these  five  hundred  men  are,  and  how  their 
wants  are  provided  for.  There  is  an  eternal  trumpet  in  his  ear  sounding  to  assault,  nor 
has  he  room  or  time  to  hear  a  milder  or  more  rational  signal.  See  how  he  strolls  along 
yonder,  the  very  emblem  of  an  idle  schoolboy,  broke  out  of  the  school-bounds  upon  a 
holyday,  half  animated  by  curiosity  and  half  by  love  of  mischief." 

"  And,"  said  Raymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  "  with  resolution  sufficient  to  support 
the  desperate  purpose  of  the  whole  army  of  devoted  crusaders.  And  yet  so  passionate 
a  Rodomont  is  Count  Robert,  that  he  would  rather  risk  the  success  of  tlie  whole 
expedition,  than  omit  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  worthy  antagonist  en  champ-clos,  or 
lose,  as  he  terms  it,  a  chance  of  worshipping  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances.  Who 
are  yon  with  whom  he  has  now  met,  and  who  are  apparently  walking,  or  rather  strolling 
in  the  same  way  with  him,  back  to  Constantinople  ?  " 

"  An  armed  knight,  brilliantly  equipped — yet  of  something  less  than  knightly  stature," 
answered  Godfrey.  "  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  celebrated  lady  who  won  Robert's  heart  in 
the  lists  of  battle,  by  bravery  and  valour  equal  to  his  own ;  and  the  pilgrim  form  in  the 
long  vestments  may  be  their  daughter  or  niece." 

"  A  singular  spectacle,  worthy  Knight,"  said  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  "  do  our  days 
present  to  us,  to  which  we  have  had  nothing  similar,  since  Gaita,  *  wife  of  Robert 

•  This  Amazon  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Anna  Comnena's  account  of  her  father's  campaigns  against  Robert  Guiscard. 
On  one  occasion  (Alexiad,  lib.  iv.  p  y3)  she  represents  her  as  thus  recalling  the  fugitive  soldier)'  of  her  husband  to  their 
duty, — 'H  d€  7e  Tatia  IlaXXdv  uAX»I,  Kcii/  tin  Af^nviJ  kut'  avriav  /je^csrll'  dtjmaa  <p<avt]v,  tlo^ov  oif  to 'Ofxupmov  €7roc  ti;  tdi^ 
iia\€HTw  Xe^Cii'  ewKet.  MexP'  ttooh  0ei'fetrCe :  <rTOT€  ditpfi  €se.  'iif  de  en  0e[i7oi'-ac  Tt*T»?  eujpa,  cj.^pii  fsaKpov 
ei'a^KaXKTii/ievMt  oAar  pfTtipar  ttinaa  Kara  toiv  ^tf^oi'Tw^  (crai. — That  is,  exhorting  them,  in  all  but  Homeric  language,  at 
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Guiscard,  first  took  upon  her  to  distinguish  herself  by  manly  deeds  of  emprise,  and  rival 
her  husband,  as  well  in  the  front  of  battle  as  at  the  dancing-room  or  banquet." 

"  Such  is  tlie  custom  of  this  pair,  most  noble  knight,"  answered  another  Crusader, 
who  had  joined  them,  "  and  Heaven  pity  the  poor  man  wlio  has  no  power  to  keep 
domestic  peace  by  an  appeal  to  the  stronger  hand ! " 

"  Well !"  replied  Raymond,  "  if  it  be  rather  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  the  lady  of 
our  love  is  far  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  it  is  a  consolation  that  she  is  too  old-fashioned 
to  beat  us,  when  we  return  back  with  no  more  of  youtli  or  manhood  than  a  long  crusade 
has  left.  But  come,  follow  on  tlie  road  to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  rear  of  this  most 
doughty  knight." 

the  top  of  lier  voice  ;  and  wlien  this  failed,  brandishing  a  long  spear,  and  rushing  upon  the  fugitives  at  the  utmost  spe&d  of 
her  horse. 

This  heroic  lady,  according  to  the  Chronique  Scandateuse  of  those  days,  was  afterwards  deluded  by  some  cunning  overtures 
of  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  poiscned  her  husband  in  expectation  of  tjaining  a  place  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
Ducange,  however,  rejects  the  story,  aDd  so  does  Gibbon. 


'SlDEiftei:  t$i  Siitli. 


Those  were  wild  times — the  antipodes  of  ours ; 
Ladies  were  there,  who  oftener  saw  themselves 
In  the  broad  lustre  of  a  foeman's  shield 
Than  in  a  mirror,  and  who  rather  sought 
To  match  themselves  in  battle,  than  in  dalliance 
'io  meet  a  lover's  onset. — But  though  Nature 
Was  outraged  thus,  she  was  not  overcome. 

FEUDAL  Times, 


EENHILDA,  Countess  of  Pari.s,  was  one  of  those  stalwart  James  who 
willingly  hazarded  themselves  in  tlie  front  of  battle,  which,  during  the  first 

}$Mii  crusade,  was  as  common  as  it  was  possible  for  a  very  unnatural  custom  to  be, 
iSSixJiSo^c  ,^jj(]^  ju  fQQf^  gave  the  real  instances  of  the  Marphisas  and  Bradamante.s,  whom 
the  writers  of  romance  delighted  to  paint,  assigning  them  sometimes  the  advantage  of 
invulnerable  armour,  or  a  spear  whose  thrust  did  not  admit  of  being  resisted,  in  order 
to  soften  the  improbability  of  the  weaker  sex  being  frequently  victorious  over  the  male 
part  of  the  creation. 

But  the  spell  of  Brenhilda  was  of  a  more  simple  nature,  and  rested  chiefly  in  her 
great  beauty. 

From  a  girl  she  despised  the  pursuits  of  her  sex;  and  they  who  ventured  to  become 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  young  Lady  of  Aspramonte,  to  which  warlike  fief  she  had 
succeeded,  aud  which  perhaps  encouraged  her  in  her  fancy,  received  for  answer,  that 
they  must  first  merit  it  by  their  good  behaviour  in  the  lists.  The  father  of  Brenhilda 
was  dead  ;  her  mother  was  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  easily  kept  uuder  management  by  the 
young  lady  herself. 

Brenhilda's  numerous  suitors  readily  agreed  to  terms  which  were  too  much  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  age  to  be  disputed.  A  tournament  was  held  at  the  Castle  of 
Aspramonte,  in  which  one  half  of  the  gallant  assembly  rolled  headlong  before  their 
successful  rivals,  and  withdrew  from  the  lists  mortified  aud  disappointed.  The  successful 
party  among  the  suitors  were  expected  to  be  summoned  to  joust  among  themselves.  But 
they  were  surprised  at  being  made  acquainted  with  tlie  lady's  further  will.    She  aspired 
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to  wear  armour  herself,  to  wield  a  lance,  and  back  a  steed,  and  prayed  the  knights  that 
they  would  permit  a  lady,  whom  they  professed  to  honour  so  liighly,  to  mingle  in  their 
games  of  chivalry.  Tlic  young  knights  courteously  received  their  young  mistress  in  the 
lists,  and  smiled  at  the  idea  of  her  holding  them  triumphantly  against  so  many  gallant 
cham])ions  of  the  other  sex.  But  the  vassals  and  old  servants  of  the  Count,  her  father, 
smiled  to  each  other,  and  intimated  a  different  result  than  the  gallants  anticipated.  The 
knights  who  encountered  the  fair  Brenhilda  were  one  by  one  stretched  on  the  sand  ;  nor 
was  it  to  be  denied,  that  the  situation  of  tilting  with  one  of  the  handsomest  women  of 
the  time  was  an  extremely  embarrassing  one.  P'ach  youth  was  bent  to  withhold  his 
charge  in  full  volley,  to  cause  his  steed  to  swerve  at  the  full  shock,  or  in  some  other  way 
to  flinch  from  doing  the  utmost  which  was  necessary  to  gain  the  victory,  lest,  in  so 
gaining  it,  he  might  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  beautiful  opponent  he  tilted  with. 
But  tlie  Lady  of  Aspraraonte  was  not  one  who  could  be  conquered  by  less  than  the 
exertion  of  the  whole  strength  and  talents  of  the  victor.  The  defeated  suitors  departed 
from  the  lists  the  more  mortified  at  their  discomfiture,  because  Robert  of  Paris  arrived 
at  sunset,  and,  understanding  what  was  going  forward,  sent  his  name  to  the  barriers,  as 
that  of  a  knight  ■n'ho  would  willingly  forego  the  reward  of  the  tournament,  in  case  he 
had  the  fortune  to  gain  it,  declaring,  that  neither  lands  nor  ladies'  charms  were  what  he 
came  thither  to  seek.  Brenhilda,  piqued  and  mortified,  chose  a  new  lance,  mounted  her 
best  steed,  and  advanced  into  the  lists  as  one  determined  to  avenge  upon  the  new 
assailant's  brow  the  slight  of  her  charms  which  he  seemed  to  express.  But  whether  her 
displeasure  had  somewhat  interfered  with  her  usual  skill,  or  whether  she  had,  like  others 
of  her  sex,  felt  a  partiality  towards  one  whose  heart  was  not  particularly  set  upon  gaining 
hers — or  whether,  as  is  often  said  on  such  occasions,  her  fated  hour  was  come,  so  it  was 
that  Count  Robert  tilted  with  his  usual  address  and  good  fortune.  Brenhilda  of 
Aspramonte  was  unhorsed  and  unhelmed,  and  stretched  on  the  earth,  and  the  beautiful 
face,  which  faded  from  very  red  to  deadlj'  pale  before  the  eyes  of  the  victor,  produced 
its  natural  effect  in  raising  the  value  of  his  conquest.  He  would,  in  conformity  with  his 
resolution,  have  left  the  castle  after  having  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  lady ;  but  her 
mother  opportunely  interposed ;  and  when  she  had  satisfied  herself  that  no  serious  injury 
had  been  sustained  b}'  the  young  heiress,  she  returned  lier  thanks  to  the  stranger  knight 
who  had  ta\ight  her  daughter  a  lesson,  which,  she  trusted,  she  would  not  easily  forget. 
Thus  tempted  to  do  what  he  secretly  wished,  Count  Robert  gave  ear  to  those  sentiments, 
which  naturally  whispered  to  him  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  withdraw. 

He  was  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne,  and,  what  was  still  of  more  consequence  in  the 
young  lady's  eyes,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Norman  knights  in  tliat  jousting  day. 
After  a  residence  of  ten  days  in  the  castle  of  Aspramonte,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  .set 
out,  fur  such  was  Count  Robert's  will,  with  a  competent  train,  to  our  Lady  of  the 
Broken  Lances,  where  it  pleased  him  to  be  wedded.  Two  knights,  who  were  waiting 
to  do  battle,  as  was  the  custom  of  tlie  place,  were  rather  disappointed  at  the  nature  of 
tlie  cavalcade,  which  seemed  to  interrupt  their  purpose.  But  greatly  were  they  surprised 
when  they  received  a  cartel  from  the  betrothed  couple,  offering  to  substitute  their  own 
persons  in  the  room  of  other  antagonists,  and  congratulating  themselves  in  commencing 
their  married  life  in  a  manner  so  consistent  with  that  which  they  had  hitherto  led. 
They  were  victorious  as  usual ;  and  the  only  persons  having  occasion  to  rue  the 
complaisance  of  the  Count  and  his  bride,  were  the  two  strangers,  one  of  whom  broke  an 
arm  in  the  rencontre,  and  the  otlier  dislocated  a  collar-bone. 

Count  Robert's  course  of  knight-errantry  did  not  seem  to  be  in  tlie  least  intermitted 
by  his  marriage ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  support  his  renown,  his 
wife  was  often  known  also  in  military  exploits,  nor  was  she  inferior  to  him  in  thirst 
after  fame.  They  both  assumed  the  cross  at  the  same  time,  that  being  then  the  predomi- 
nating folly  in  Europe. 
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The  Countess  Brenhilda  was  now  above  six-and-twenty  years  old,  with  as  much 
beauty  as  can  well  fall  to  the  share  of  an  Amazon.  A  figure,  of  the  largest  feminine 
size,  was  surmounted  by  a  noble  countenance,  to  which  even  repeated  warlike  toils  had 
not  given  more  than  a  sunny  hue,  relieved  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  such  parts  of 
her  face  as  were  not  usually  displayed. 

As  Alexius  gave  orders  that  his  retinue  should  return  to  Constantinople,  he  spoke  in 
private  to  the  Follower,  Achilles  Tatius.  The  Satrap  answered  with  a  submissive  bend 
of  the  head,  and  separated  with  a  few  attendants  from  the  main  body  of  the  Emperor's 
train.  The  principal  road  to  the  city  was,  of  course,  filled  with  the  troops,  and  with 
the  numerous  crowds  of  spectators,  all  of  whom  were  inconvenienced  in  some  degree  by 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  weatlier. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris  had  embarked  his  horses  on  board  of  ship,  and  all  his  retinue, 
except  an  old  squire  or  valet  of  his  own,  and  an  attendant  of  his  wife.  He  felt  himself 
more  incommoded  in  this  crowd  than  he  desired,  especially  as  his  wife  shared  it  with 
him,  and  began  to  look  among  the  scattered  trees  which  fringed  the  shores,  down  almost 
to  the  tide-mark,  to  see  if  he  could  discern  any  by-path  which  miglit  carry  them  more 
circuitously,  but  more  pleasantly,  to  the  city,  and  afford  them  at  the  same  time,  what 
was  their  principal  object  in  the  East,  strange  sights,  or  adventures  of  chivalry.  A 
broad  and  beaten  path  seemed  to  promise  them  all  the  enjoyment  which  shade  could  give 
in  a  warm  climate.  The  ground  through  which  it  wound  its  way  was  beautifully  broken 
by  the  appearance  of  temples,  churches,  and  kiosks,  and  here  and  there  a  fountain 
distributed  its  silver  produce,  like  a  benevolent  individual,  who,  self-denying  to 
himself,  is  liberal  to  all  others  who  are  in  necessity.  The  distant  sound  of  the  martial 
music  still  regaled  their  way ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  detained  the  populace 
on  the  high-road,  prevented  the  strangers  from  becoming  incommoded  witli  fellow- 
travellers. 

Rejoicing  in  the  abated  heat  of  the  day — wondering,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  various 
kinds  of  architecture,  the  strange  features  of  the  landscape,  or  accidental  touches  of 
manners,  exhibited  by  those  who  met  or  passed  them  upon  their  journey,  they  strolled 
easily  onwards.  One  figure  particularly  caught  the  attention  of  the  Countess  Brenhilda. 
This  was  an  old  man  of  great  stature,  engaged,  apparently,  so  deeply  witli  the  roll  of 
parchment  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  objects  which  were 
passing  around  him.  Deep  thought  appeared  to  reign  on  his  brow,  and  his  eye  was  of 
that  piercing  kind  which  seems  designed  to  search  and  winnow  the  frivolous  from  the 
edifying  part  of  human  discussion,  and  limit  its  inquiry  to  the  last.  Raising  his  eyes 
slowly  from  the  parchment  on  which  he  had  been  gazing,  the  look  of  Agelastes — for  it 
was  the  sage  himself — encountered  those  of  Count  Robert  and  his  lady,  and  addressing 
them  with  the  kindly  epithet  of  "  my  children,"  he  asked  if  they  had  missed  their  road, 
or  whether  there  was  any  tiling  in  which  he  could  do  them  any  pleasure. 

"  AVe  are  strangers,  father,"  was  the  answer,  "  from  a  distant  country,  and  belonging 
to  the  army  which  has  passed  hither  upon  pilgrimage ;  one  object  brings  us  here  in 
common,  we  hope,  with  all  that  host.  We  desire  to  pay  our  devotions  where  the  great 
ransom  was  paid  for  us,  and  to  free,  by  our  good  swords,  enslaved  Palestine,  from  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  infidel.  When  we  have  said  this,  we  have  announced  our 
highest  human  motive.  Yet  Robert  of  Paris  and  his  Countess  would  not  willingly  set 
their  foot  on  a  land,  save  what  should  resound  its  echo.  They  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  move  in  silence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they  would  purchase  an  eternal  life  of 
fame,  though  it  were  at  the  price  of  mortal  existence." 

"  You  seek,  then,  to  barter  safety  for  fame,"  said  Agelastes,  "  though  you  may, 
perchance,  throw  death  into  the  scale  by  which  you  hope  to  gain  it  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Count  Robert  ;  "  nor  is  there  one  wearing  such  a  belt  as  this,  to 
whom  such  a  thought  is  stranger." 
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"  Aud  as  I  understand,"  said  Agelastes,  "  your  lady  shares  with  your  honourable  self 
in  these  valorous  resolutions  ? — Can  this  be  ?" 

"  You  may  undervalue  my  female  courage,  fiither,  if  such  is  your  will,"  said  the 
Countess;  "but  I  speak  in  presence  of  a  witness  who  can  attest  the  truth,  when  I  say 
that  a  man  of  half  your  years  had  not  doubted  the  truth  with  impunity." 

"  Nay,  Heaven  protect  me  from  the  lightning  of  your  eyes,"  said  Agelastes,  "whether 
in  anger  or  in  scorn.  I  bear  an  asgis  about  myself  against  what  I  should  else  have 
feared.  But  age,  with  its  incapacities,  brings  also  its  apologies.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
one  like  me  whom  you  seek  to  find,  and  in  that  case  I  sliould  be  liappy  to  render  to  you 
such  services  as  it  is  my  duty  to  ofler  to  all  worthy  knights." 

"  I  have  already  said,"  replied  Count  Robert,  "  that  after  the  accomplishment  of  my 
vow," — he  looked  upwards  and  crossed  himself, — "there  is  nothing  on  earth  to  which  I  am 
more  bound  than  to  celebrate  my  name  in  arms  as  becomes  a  valiant  cavalier.  AVhen 
men  die  obscurely,  they  die  for  ever.  Had  my  ancestor  Charles  never  left  the  ])altry 
banks  of  tlie  Saale,  he  had  not  now  been  much  better  known  than  any  vine-dresser  wlio 
wielded  his  pruning-hook  in  the  same  teri-itories.  But  he  bore  him  like  a  brave  man, 
and  his  name  is  deathless  in  the  memory  of  the  worthy." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  old  Grecian,  "  althougli  it  is  but  seldom  that  such  as  you, 
whom  I  was  made  to  serve  and  to  value,  visit  tliis  country,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  1  am 
well  qualified  to  serve  you  in  the  matter  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart.  My 
acquaintance  with  nature  has  been  so  perfect  and  so  long,  that,  during  its  continuance, 
she  has  disappeared,  and  another  world  has  been  spread  before  me,  in  which  she  has  but 
little  to  do.  Tims  the  curious  stores  which  I  have  assembled  are  beyond  the  researches 
of  other  men,  and  not  to  be  laid  before  those  whose  deeds  of  valour  are  to  be  bounded  by 
the  ordinary  probabilities  of  everyday  nature.  No  romancer  of  your  romantic  country 
ever  devised  such  extraordinary  adventures  out  of  his  own  imagination,  and  to  feed  the 
idle  wonder  of  those  who  sat  listening  around,  as  those  which  I  know,  not  of  idle 
invention,  but  of  real  positive  existence,  with  the  means  of  achieving  and  accomplishing 
the  conditions  of  each  adventure." 

"If  such  be  your  real  profession,"  said  the  French  Count,  "you  have  met  one  of  those 
whom  you  chiefly  search  for ;  nor  will  my  Countess  and  I  stir  farther  upon  our  road  mitil 
you  have  pointed  out  to  us  some  one  of  those  adventures  which  it  is  the  business 
of  errant-kniglits  to  be  industrious  in  seeking  out." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  old  man  :  and  his  lady,  with  a  degree  of 
reverence  which  had  something  in  it  almost  diverting,  followed  his  example. 

"  We  have  fallen  riglit,  BrenhiUhi,"  said  Count  Robert  ;  "  our  guardian  angel  has 
watched  his  charge  carefully.  Here  have  we  come  among  an  ignorant  set  of  pedants, 
cliatteriiig  their  absurd  language,  and  holding  more  important  tlie  least  look  that  a 
cowardly  Emperor  can  give,  than  the  best  blow  that  a  good  knight  can  deal.  Believe 
me,  I  was  wellnigh  thinking  that  we  had  done  ill  to  take  the  cross — God  forgive  such 
an  impious  doubt  !  Yet  here,  w  hen  we  were  even  despairing  to  find  the  road  to  fame, 
we  have  met  with  one  of  tliose  excellent  men  whom  the  kniglits  of  yore  were  wont  to 
find  sitting  by  springs,  by  crosses,  and  by  altars,  ready  to  direct  the  wandering  knight 
where  fame  was  to  be  found.  Disturb  him  not,  my  Brenhilda,"  said  the  Count,  "  but 
let  him  recall  to  himself  his  stories  of  the  ancient  time,  and  tiuui  shalt  see  he  will  enrich 
us  with  the  treasures  of  his  information." 

"  If,"  replied  Agelastes,  after  some  pause,  "  I  have  waited  for  a  longer  term  than 
human  life  is  granted  to  most  men,  I  shall  still  be  overpaid  bj'  dedicating  what  remains 
of  existence  to  the  service  of  a  pair  so  devoted  to  chivalry.  What  first  occurs  to  me  is 
a  story  of  our  Greek  country,  so  famous  in  adventures,  and  which  I  shall  briefly  detail 
to  you  : — 

"Afar  iiencc,  in  our  renowned  Grecian  Archipelago,  amid  storms  and  whirlpools,  rocks 
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which,  changing  their  character,  appear  to  precipitate  themselves  against  each  other,  and 
billows  that  are  never  in  a  pacific  state,  lies  the  rich  island  of  Zulichium,  inhabited, 
notwithstanding  its  wealth,  by  a  very  few  natives,  who  live  only  upon  the  sea-coast. 
The  inland  part  of  the  island  is  one  immense  mountain,  or  pile  of  mountains,  amongst 
which,  those  who  dare  approach  near  enough,  may,  we  are  assured,  discern  the  moss- 
grown  and  antiquated  towei's  and  pinnacles  of  a  stately,  but  ruinous  castle,  the  habitation 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  island,  in  which  she  has  been  enchanted  for  a  great  many 
years. 

"  A  hold  knight,  who  came  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  made  a  vow  to  deliver 
this  unhappy  victim  of  pain  and  sorcery  ;  feeling,  with  justice,  vehemently  offended,  that 
the  fiends  of  darkness  should  exercise  any  authority  near  the  Holy  Land,  which  might 
be  termed  the  very  fountain  of  light.  Two  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island 
undertook  to  guide  him  as  near  to  the  main  gate  as  they  durst,  nor  did  they  approach  it 
more  closely  tlian  the  length  of  a  bow-shot.  Here,  then,  abandoned  to  himself,  the  brave 
Frank  set  forth  upon  his  enterprise,  with  a  stout  heart,  and  Heaven  alone  to  friend. 
The  fabric  which  he  approached  showed,  by  its  gigantic  size,  and  splendour  of  outline, 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  potentate  who  had  erected  it.  The  brazen  gates  unfolded 
themselves  as  if  with  hope  and  pleasure  ;  and  aerial  voices  swept  around  the  spires  and 
turrets,  congratulating  the  genius  of  the  place,  it  might  be,  upon  the  expected  approach 
of  its  deliverer. 

"  The  knight  passed  on,  not  unmoved  with  wonder,  though  untainted  by  fear ;  and 
the  Gothic  splendours  which  he  saw  were  of  a  kind  highly  to  exalt  his  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  mistress  for  whom  a  prison-house  had  been  so  richly  decorated.  Guards  there 
were  in  Eastern  dress  and  arms,  upon  bulwark  and  buttress,  in  readiness,  it  appeared,  to 
bend  their  bows ;  but  the  warriors  were  motionless  and  silent,  and  took  no  more  notice 
of  the  armed  step  of  the  knight  than  if  a  monk  or  hermit  had  approached  their  guarded 
post.  They  were  living,  and  yet,  as  to  all  power  and  sense,  they  might  be  considered 
among  the  dead.  If  there  was  truth  in  the  old  tradition,  the  sun  had  shone  and  the 
rain  had  follen  upon  them  for  more  than  four  hundred  elianging  seasons,  without  their 
being  sensible  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the  one  or  the  coldness  of  the  other.  Like 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  their  shoes  had  not  decayed,  nor  their  vestments  waxed  old. 
As  Time  left  them,  so  and  without  alteration  was  he  again  to  find  them."  The  philoso- 
pher began  now  to  recall  what  he  had  heard  of  the  cause  of  their  enchantment. 

"  The  sage  to  whom  this  potent  charm  is  imputed,  was  one  of  the  IVIagi  who  followed 
the  tenets  of  Zoroaster.  He  had  come  to  the  court  of  this  youthful  Princess,  who 
received  him  with  every  attention  which  gratified  vanity  could  dictate,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  her  awe  of  this  grave  personage  was  lost  in  the  sense  of  ascendancy  which  her 
beauty  gave  her  over  him.  It  was  no  ditficult  matter — in  ftict  it  happens  every  day — 
for  the  beautiful  woman  to  lull  the  wise  man  into  what  is  not  inaptly  called  a  fool's 
paradise.  The  sage  was  induced  to  attempt  feats  of  youth  which  his  years  rendered 
ridiculous ;  he  could  command  the  elements,  but  the  common  course  of  nature  was 
beyond  his  power.  AVhen,  therefore,  he  exerted  his  magic  strength,  the  mountains  bent 
and  the  seas  receded ;  but  when  the  philosopher  attempted  to  lead  forth  the  Princess  of 
Zulichium  in  the  youthful  dance,  j^outlis  and  maidens  turned  their  heads  aside  lest  they 
should  make  too  manifest  the  ludicrous  ideas  with  which  they  were  impressed. 

"  Unhappily,  as  the  aged,  even  the  wisest  of  them,  will  forget  themselves,  so  the 
young  naturally  enter  into  an  alliance  to  spy  out,  ridicule,  and  enjoy  their  foibles.  Many 
were  the  glances  which  the  Princess  sent  among  her  retinue,  intimating  the  nature  of  the 
amusement  which  she  received  from  the  attentions  of  her  formidable  lover.  In  process 
of  time  she  lost  her  caution,  and  a  glance  was  detected,  expressing  to  the  old  man  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  in  which  he  had  been  aU  along  held  by  the  object  of  his  affections. 
Earth  has  no  passion  so  bitter  as  love  converted  to  hatred;  and  while  the  sage  bitterly 
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regretted  what  he  had  done,  he  did  not  the  less  resent  the  light-hearted  folly  of  the 
Princess  by  whom  he  had  been  duped. 

"  If,  however,  he  was  angry,  he  possessed  the  art  to  conceal  it.  Not  a  word,  not  a 
look  expressed  the  bitter  disappointment  which  he  had  received.  A  shade  of  melancholy, 
or  rather  gloom,  upon  his  brow,  alone  intimated  the  coming  storm.  The  Princess 
became  somewhat  alarmed ;  she  was  besides  extremely  good-natured,  nor  had  her 
intentions  of  leading  the  old  man  into  what  would  render  him  ridiculous,  been  so 
accurately  planned  w-ith  malice  prepense,  as  they  were  the  effect  of  accident  and  chance. 
She  saw  the  pain  which  he  suflered,  and  thought  to  end  it  by  going  up  to  him,  when 
about  to  retire,  and  kindly  wishing  him  good-night. 

"  '  You  say  well,  daughter,'  said  the  sage,  'good-night — but  who,  of  the  numbers  who 
hear  me,  shall  say  good-morning?' 

"  The  speech  drew  little  attention,  although  two  or  three  persons  to  whom  the 
character  of  the  sage  was  known,  fled  from  the  island  that  very  night,  and  by  their  report 
made  known  the  circumstances  attending  the  first  infliction  of  this  extraordinary  spell 
on  those  who  remained  within  the  Castle.  A  sleep  like  that  of  death  fell  upon  them,  and 
was  not  removed.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  island ;  the  few  who  remained  were 
cautious  how  they  approached  tlie  Castle,  and  watched  until  some  bold  adventurer  should 
bring  that  happy  awakening  which  the  speech  of  the  sorcerer  seemed  in  some  degree  to 
intimate. 

"  Never  seemed  there  a  fairer  opportunity  for  that  awakening  to  take  place  than  when 
the  proud  step  of  Artavan  dc  llautlieu  was  placed  upon  those  enchanted  courts.  On  the 
left,  lay  the  palace  and  donjon-keep;  but  the  right,  more  attractive,  seemed  to  invite  to 
the  apartment  of  the  women.  At  a  side  door,  reclined  on  a  couch,  two  guards  of  the 
haram,  with  their  naked  swords  grasped  in  their  hands,  and  features  fiendishly  contorted 
between  sleep  and  disscjlution,  seemed  to  menace  death  to  any  who  should  venture  to 
approach.  This  threat  deterred  not  Artavan  de  llautlieu.  He  approached  the  entrance, 
when  the  doors,  like  those  of  the  great  entrance  to  the  Castle,  made  themselves  instantly 
accessible  to  him.  A  guard-room  of  the  same  effeminate  soldiers  received  him,  nor  could 
the  strictest  examination  have  discovered  to  him  whether  it  was  sleep  or  deatli  which 
arrested  the  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  upon  and  prohibit  his  advance.  Unheeding  the 
presence  of  these  ghastly  sentinels,  Artavan  pressed  forward  into  an  inner  apartment, 
where  female  slaves  of  the  most  distinguished  beauty  were  visible  in  the  attitude  of  those 
who  had  already  assumed  their  dress  for  the  night.  There  was  much  in  this  scene 
which  might  have  arrested  so  young  a  pilgrim  as  Artavan  of  Hautlieu  ;  but  his  heart 
was  fixed  on  achieving  the  freedom  of  the  beautiful  Princess,  nor  did  he  sufter 
himself  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  object  by  any  inferior  consideration.  lie  i)assed  on, 
therefore,  to  a  little  ivory  door,  which,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  in  maidenly  hesita- 
tion, gave  way  like  the  rest,  and  yielded  access  to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Princess 
herself.  A  soft  light,  resembling  that  of  evening,  penetrated  into  a  chamber  where 
every  thing  seemed  contrived  to  exalt  the  luxury  of  slumber.  The  heaps  of  cusliions, 
which  formed  a  stately  bed,  seemed  rather  to  be  touched  than  impressed  by  the  form  of 
a  nymph  of  fifteen,  the  renowned  Princess  of  Zulichium." 

"  AVithout  interrupting  you,  good  father,"  said  the  Countess  Brenhilda,  "  it  seems  to 
me  tliat  we  can  comprehend  the  picture  of  a  woman  asleep  without  much  dilating  upon 
it,  and  that  such  a  subject  is  little  recommended  either  by  our  age  or  by  yours." 

"  Pardon  me,  noble  lady,"  answered  Agelastes,  "  the  most  approved  part  of  my 
story  has  ever  been  this  passage,  and  while  I  now  suppress  it  in  obedience  to  your 
command,  bear  notice,  I  pray  you,  that  I  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
tale." 

"  Brenliilda,"  added  the  Count,  "  I  am  surprised  you  think  of  interrupting  a  story 
which  has  hitherto  proceeded  with  so  much  fire  ;  the  telling  of  a  few  words  more  or  less 
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will  surely  have  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  sense  of  the  narrative,  than  such  an 
addition  can  possibly  possess  over  our  sentiments  of  action." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  his  lady,  throwing  herself  carelessly  back  upon  the  seat  ;  "  but 
metliinks  tiie  worthy  father  protracts  this  discourse,  till  it  becomes  of  a  nature  more 
trifling  than  interesting." 

"  Brenhilda,"  said  tlie  Count,  "  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  remarked  in  you  a  woman's 
weakness." 

"  I  may  as  well  say.  Count  Robert,  that  it  is  the  first  time,"  answered  Brenhilda, 
"  that  you  have  shown  to  me  the  inconstancy  of  your  sex." 

"  Gods  and  goddesses,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  was  ever  known  a  quarrel  more 
absurdly  founded !  The  Countess  is  jealous  of  one  whom  her  husband  probably  never 
will  see,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  the  Princess  of  Zulichium  will  be  hereafter  better 
known  to  the  modern  world,  than  if  the  curtain  hung  before  her  tomb." 

"  Proceed,"  said  Count  Robert  of  Paris ;  "  if  Sir  Artavan  of  Ilautlieu  h.as  not 
accomplished  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Princess  of  Zulichium,  I  make  a  vow  to  our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances," — 

"  Remember,"  said  his  lady  interfering,  "  that  you  are  already  under  a  vow  to  free 

the  Sepulchre  of  God ;  and  to  that,  metliinks,  all  lighter  engagements  might  give  place." 

"  Well,  lady — well,"  said  Count  Robert,  but  half  satisfied  with   this  interference,  "  I 

will    not  engage    myself,   you  may  be   assured,   on   any  adventure    which    may  claim 

precedence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  which  we  are  all  bound." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Agelastes,  "  the  distance  of  Zulichium  from  the  speediest  route  to  the 

sepulchre  is  so  small  that  " 

"  Worthy  father,"  said  the  Countess,  "  we  will,  if  it  pleases  you,  hear  your  tale  to  an 
end,  and  then  determine  what  we  will  do.  We  Norman  ladies,  descendants  of  the  old 
Germans,  claim  a  voice  with  our  lords  in  the  council  which  precedes  the  battle  ;  nor  has 
our  assistance  in  the  conflict  been  deemed  altogether  useless." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  conveyed  an  awkward  innuendo  to  the  philosopher, 
who  began  to  foresee  that  the  guidance  of  the  Norman  knight  would  be  more  difficult 
than  he  had  foreseen,  while  his  consort  remained  by  his  side.  He  took  up,  therefore, 
his  oratory  on  somewhat  a  lower  key  than  before,  and  avoided  those  warm  descriptions 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  Countess  Brenhilda. 

"  Sir  Artavan  de  Hautlieu,  says  the  story,  considered  in  what  way  he  should  accost 
the  sleeping  damsel,  when  it  occurred  to  him  in  what  manner  the  charm  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  reversed.  I  am  in  your  judgment,  fair  lady,  if  he  judged  wrong  in  resolving 
that  the  method  of  his  address  should  be  a  kiss  upon  the  lips."  The  colour  of  Bren- 
hilda was  somewhat  heightened,  but  she  did  not  deem  the  observation  worthy  of  notice. 
"  Never  had  so  innocent  an  action,"  continued  the  philosopher,  "an  effect  more 
horrible.  The  delightful  light  of  a  summer  evening  was  instantly  changed  into  a 
Strange  lurid  hue,  which,  infected  with  sulphur,  seemed  to  breathe  suttocation  through  the 
apartment.  The  rich  hangings,  and  splendid  furniture  of  the  chamber,  the  very  walls 
themselves,  were  changed  into  huge  stones  tossed  together  at  random,  like  the  inside  of 
a  wild  beast's  den,  nor  was  the  den  without  an  inhabitant.  The  beautiful  and  innocent 
lips  to  which  Ai-tavan  de  Hautlieu  had  approached  his  own,  were  now  changed  into  the 
hideous  and  bizarre  form,  and  bestial  aspect  of  a  fiery  dragon.  A  moment  she  hovered 
upon  the  wing,  and  it  is  said,  had  Sir  Artavan  found  courage  to  repeat  his  salute  three 
times,  he  would  then  have  remained  master  of  all  the  wealth,  and  of  the  disenchanted 
princess.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  the  dragon,  or  the  creature  who  seemed 
such,  sailed  out  at  a  side  window  upon  its  broad  pennons,  uttering  loud  wails  of 
disappointment." 

Here  ended  the  story  of  Agelastes.     "  The  Princess,"  he  said,  "  is  still  supposed  to 
abide  her  doom  in  the  Island  of  Zulichium,  and  several  knights  have  undertaken  the 
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adventure ;  but  I  know  not  wlietlier  it  was  the  fear  of  saluting  the  sleeping  maiden,  or 
tliat  of  approaching  the  dragon  into  wliieli  slie  was  transformed,  but  so  it  is,  the  spell 
remains  unacliieved.  I  know  the  wa}-,  and  if  you  say  the  word,  you  may  be  to-morrow 
on  the  road  to  the  castle  of  encliantment." 

The  Countess  heard  this  proposal  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  for  she  knew  that  she 
might,  by  opposition,  determine  her  husband  irrevocably  upon  following  out  the  enterprise. 
She  stood  therefore  with  a  timid  and  bashful  look,  strange  in  a  person  whose  bearing 
was  generally  so  dauntless,  and  prudently  left  it  to  the  uninfluenced  mind  of  Count 
Robert  to  form  the  resolution  which  should  best  please  him. 

"  Brenhilda,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  "  fame  and  honour  are  dear  to  tliy  husband  as 
ever  they  were  to  knight  who  buckled  a  brand  upon  his  side.  Thou  hast  done,  perhaps, 
I  may  say,  for  me,  what  I  might  in  vain  have  looked  for  from  ladies  of  tliy  condition  ; 
and  therefore  thou  niayst  well  expect  a  casting  voice  in  such  points  of  deliberation. — 
Why  dost  thou  wander  by  the  side  of  a  foreign  and  unhealthy  shore,  instead  of  tlie 
banks  of  the  lovely  Seine  ? — Why  dost  thou  wear  a  dress  unusual  to  thy  sex  ? — Wliy 
dost  thou  seek  death,  and  think  it  little  in  comparison  of  shame  ? — Why  ?  but  that  the 
Count  of  Paris  may  have  a  bride  worthy  of  him. — Dost  thou  think  that  this  affection  is 
tlirown  away  ?  No,  by  the  saints  !  Thy  knight  repays  it  as  he  best  ought,  and 
sacrifices  to  thee  every  thought  which  thy  affection  may  less  than  entirely  apj)rove  !" 

Poor  Brenhilda,  confused  as  she  was  by  the  various  emotions  with  which  she  was 
agitated,  now  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  heroic  deportment  which  her 
character  as  an  Amazon  required  from  Iier.  She  attempted  to  assume  the  proud  and 
lofty  look  which  was  properly  her  own,  but  failing  in  the  eft'ort,  she  tlirew  herself  into 
the  Count's  arms,  hung  round  his  neck,  and  wept  like  a  village  maiden,  whose  true  love 
is  pressed  for  the  wars.  Her  husband,  a  little  ashamed,  while  he  was  much  moved  by 
this  burst  of  affection  in  one  to  whose  character  it  seemed  an  unusual  attribute,  was,  at 
the  same  time,  pleased  and  proud  that  he  could  have  awakened  an  affection  so  genuine 
and  so  gentle  in  a  soul  so  high-spirited  and  so  unbending. 

"  Not  thus,"  he  said,  "  my  Brenhilda  !  I  would  not  have  it  thus,  either  for  thine  own 
sake  or  for  mine.  Do  not  let  this  wise  old  man  suppose  that  thy  heart  is  made  of  the 
malleable  stuff  which  forms  that  of  other  maidens ;  and  apologize  to  him,  as  may  well 
become  thee,  for  having  prevented  my  undertaking  the  adventure  of  Zulichium,  which 
he  recommends." 

It  was  not  easy  for  Brenhilda  to  recover  herself,  after  having  afforded  so  notable  an 
instance  how  nature  can  vindicate  her  rights,  with  wliatever  rigour  she  m.ay  have  been 
disciplined  and  tyrannized  over.  With  a  look  of  ineffable  affection,  she  disjoined  lierself 
from  her  husband,  still  keeping  hold  of  liis  hand,  and  turning  to  the  old  man  witli  a 
countenance  in  whicii  tlie  half-effaced  tears  were  succeeded  bj'  smiles  of  pleasure  and  of 
modesty,  she  spoke  to  Agelastes  as  she  would  to  a  person  whom  she  respected,  and 
towards  whom  she  had  some  offence  to  atone.  "  Father,"  she  said,  respectfully,  "  be  not 
angry  witli  me  that  I  should  have  been  an  obstacle  to  one  of  tlie  best  knights  that  ever 
spurred  steed,  undertaking  the  enterprise  of  thine  enchanted  Princess  ;  but  the  trutli  is, 
that  in  our  land,  where  knighthood  and  religion  agree  in  permitting  only  one  lady  love, 
and  one  lady  wife,  we  do  not  quite  so  willingly  see  our  husbands  run  into  danger — 
especially  of  that  kind  where  lonely  ladies  are  tlie  parties  relieved — and — and  kisses  are 
the  ransom  paid.  1  have  as  much  confidence  in  my  Robert's  fidelity,  as  a  lady  can  have 
in  a  loving  knight,  but  still " 

"  Lovely  lady,"  said  Agelastes,  who,  notwithstanding  his  highly  artificial  character, 
could  not  help  being  moved  by  the  simple  and  sincere  affection  of  the  handsome  young 
pair,  "  you  have  done  no  evil.  The  state  of  the  Princess  is  no  worse  than  it  was,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  knight  fated  to  relieve  her,  will  appear  at  the  destined 
period." 
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Tlie  Countess  smiled  sadly,  and  sbook  her  head.  "  You  do  not  know,"  she  said,  "how- 
powerful  is  the  aid  of  which  I  have  unhappily  deprived  this  unfortunate  lady,  by  a 
jealousy  whicli  I  now  feel  to  have  been  alike  paltry  and  unworthy  ;  and,  such  is  my 
regret,  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  retract  my  opposition  to  Count  Robert's 
undertaking  this  adventure."  She  looked  at  her  husband  with  some  anxiety,  as  one 
that  had  made  an  offer  she  would  not  willingly  see  accepted,  and  did  not  recover  her 
courage  until  he  said,  decidedly,  "  Brenhilda,  that  may  not  be." 

"  And  why,  then,  may  not  Brenhilda  herself  take  the  adventure,"  continued  the 
Countess,  "  since  she  can  neither  fear  the  charms  of  the  Princess  nor  the  terrors  of  the 
dragon  ?"  * 

"  Lady,"  said  Agelastes,  "  the  Princess  must  be  awakened  by  the  kiss  of  love,  and  not 
by  that  of  friendship." 

"  A  sufficient  reason,"  said  the  Countess,  smiling,  "  why  a  lady  may  not  wish  her  lord 
to  go  forth  upon  an  adventure  of  which  the  conditions  are  so  regulated." 

"  Noble  minstrel,  or  herald,  or  by  whatever  name  this  country  calls  you,"  said  Count 
Robert,  "  accept  a  small  remuneration  for  an  hour  pleasantly  spent,  thougli  spent, 
unhappil}',  in  vain.  I  should  make  some  apology  for  the  meanness  of  my  oifering,  but 
French  knights,  you  may  have  occasion  to  know,  are  more  full  of  fame  than  of  wealth." 

"  Not  for  that,  noble  sir,"  replied  Agelastes,  "  would  I  refuse  your  munificence ;  a 
besant  from  your  worthy  hand,  or  that  of  your  noble-minded  lady,  were  centupled  in  its 
value,  by  the  eminence  of  the  persons  from  whom  it  came.  I  would  hang  it  round  my 
neck  by  a  string  of  pearls,  and  when  I  came  into  the  presence  of  knights  and  of  ladies, 
I  would  proclaim  that  this  addition  to  my  achievement  of  armorial  distinction,  was 
bestowed  by  the  renowned  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  and  his  unequalled  lady."  The 
Knight  and  the  Countess  looked  on  each  other,  and  the  lady,  taking  from  lier  finger  a 
ring  of  pure  gold,  prayed  the  old  man  to  accept  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  her  esteem  and  her 
husband's.  "  With  one  other  condition,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  which  I  trust  you  will 
not  find  altogether  unsatisfactory.  I  have,  on  the  way  to  the  city  by  the  most  pleasant 
road,  a  small  kiosk,  or  hermitage,  where  I  sometimes  receive  my  friends,  who,  I  venture 
to  say,  are  among  the  most  respectable  personages  of  this  empire.  Two  or  three  of  tliese 
will  probably  honour  my  residence  to-day,  and  partake  of  the  provision  it  aflxirds.  Could 
I  add  to  these  the  company  of  the  noble  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  I  should  deem  my 
poor  habitation  honoured  for  ever." 

"  How  say  you,  my  noble  wife  ?"  said  the  Count.  "  The  company  of  a  minstrel  befits 
the  highest  birth,  honours  the  highest  rank,  and  adds  to  the  greatest  achievements ;  and 
the  invitation  does  us  too  much  credit  to  be  rejected." 

"  It  grows  somewhat  late,"  said  the  Countess :  "  but  we  came  not  here  to  shun  a 
sinking  sun  or  a  darkening  sky,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  satisfaction,  to  place 
at  the  command  of  the  good  father  every  pleasure  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  offer  to 
him,  for  having  been  the  means  of  your  neglecting  his  advice." 

"  The  path  is  so  short,"  said  Agelastes,  "  that  we  had  better  keep  our  present  mode 
of  travelling,  if  the  lady  should  not  want  the  assistance  of  horses." 

"  No  horses  on  my  account,"  said  the  Lady  Brenhilda.  "  My  waiting  woman,  Agatha, 
has  what  necessaries  I  may  require ;  and,  for  the  rest,  no  knight  ever  travelled  so  little 
embarrassed  with  baggage  as  my  husband." 

Agelastes,  therefore,  led  the  way  through  the  deepening  wood,  which  was  freshened 
by  the  cooler  breath  of  evening,  and  his  guests  accompanied  him. 


Without,  a  ruin,  broken,  tangled,  cumbrous. 
Within,  it  was  a  little  jmradisc, 
Where  Taste  had  made  her  dwelling.     Statiiar>', 
First-born  of  human  art,  moulded  her  images, 
And  bade  men  mark  and  worship. 

Anonymous. 


,9>HE  Count  of  Paris  and  his  lady  attended  the  old  man,  whose 
^7  advanced  age,  his  excellence  in  the  use  of  the  French  language^ 
which  he  spoke  to  admiration, — above  all,  his  skill  in  applj'ing  it 
to  poetical  and  romantic  subjects,  which  was  essential  to  what  was 
then  termed  history  and  belles  lettres, — drew  from  the  noble 
hearers  a  degree  of  applause,  which,  as  Agelastes  had  seldom 
been  vain  enough  to  consider  as  his  due,  so,  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  of  Paris  and 
his  lady,  had  it  been  but  rarely  conferred. 

They  had  walked  for  some  time  bj-  a  path  which  sometimes  seemed  to  hide  itself 
amon"  the  woods  that  came  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Pmpontis,  sometimes  emerged  from 
concealment,  and  skirted  the  open  margin  of  the  strait,  while,  at  every  turn,  it  seemed 
guided  by  the  desire  to  select  a  choice  and  contrast  of  beauty.  Variety  of  scenes  and 
manners  enlivened,  from  their  novelty,  the  landscape  to  the  pilgrims.  By  the  sea-shore, 
nymphs  were  seen  dancing,  and  shepherds  piping,  or  beating  the  tambourine  to  their 
steps,  as  represented  in  some  groups  of  ancient  statuary'.  The  very  faces  had  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  antique.  If  old,  their  long  robes,  their  attitudes,  and  magnificent 
heads,  presented  the  ideas  which  distinguish  prophets  and  saints ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  features  of  the  young  recalled  the  expressive  countenances  of  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  and  the  charms  of  those  lovely  females  by  whom  their  deeds  were  inspired. 

But  the  race  of  the  Greeks  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  even  in  its  native  countiy, 
unmixed,  or  in  absolute  purity;  on  the  contrary,  they  saw  groups  of  persons  with 
features  which  argued  a  different  descent. 

In  a  retiring  bosom  of  the  shore,  which  was  traversed  by  the  path,  the  rocks,  receding 
from  the  beach,  rounded  off  a  spacious  portion  of  level  sand,  and,  in  some  degree,  enclosed 
it.     A  party  of  heathen  Scythians  whom  they  beheld,  presented  the  deformed  features 
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of  the  demons  they  were  said  to  worship — flat  noses  witli  expanded  nostrils,  wliich 
seemed  to  admit  tlie  sight  to  their  very  brain ;  faces  which  extended  rather  in  breadth 
than  length,  with  strange  unintellectual  eyes  placed  in  the  extremity  ;  figures  short  and 
dwarfish,  yet  garnished  with  legs  and  arms  of  astonishing  sinewy  strength,  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  bodies.  As  the  travellers  passed,  the  savages  held  a  species  of  tournament, 
as  the  Count  termed  it.  In  this  they  exercised  themselves  by  darting  at  each  other  long 
reeds,  or  canes,  balanced  for  the  purpose,  which,  in  this  rude  sport,  they  threw  with 
such  force,  as  not  unfrequeutly  to  strike  each  other  from  their  steeds,  and  otherwise  to 
cause  serious  damage.  Some  of  the  combatants  being,  for  the  time,  out  of  the  play, 
devoured  with  greedy  looks  the  beauty  of  the  Countess,  and  eyed  her  in  such  a  manner, 
that  she  said  to  Count  Robert, — "  I  have  never  known  fear,  my  husband,  nor  is  it  for 
me  to  acknowledge  it  now ;  but  if  disgust  be  an  ingredient  of  it,  these  misformed  brutes 
are  qualified  to  inspire  it." 

"  What,  ho,  Sir  Knight  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  infidels,  "your  wife,  or  your  lady 
love,  has  committed  a  fault  against  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial  Scythians,  and  not 
small  will  be  the  penalty  she  has  incurred.  You  may  go  your  way  as  fast  as  you  will 
out  of  this  place,  which  is,  for  the  present,  our  hippodrome,  or  atmeidan,  call  it  which 
you  will,  as  you  prize  the  Roman  or  the  Saracen  language  ;  but  for  your  wife,  if  the 
sacrament  has  united  you,  believe  my  word,  that  she  parts  not  so  soon  or  so  easy." 

"  Scoundrel  heathen,"  said  the  Christian  Knight,  "  dost  thou  hold  that  language  to 
a  Peer  of  France  ? " 

Agelastes  here  interposed,  and  using  the  sounding  language  of  a  Grecian  courtier, 
reminded  the  Scythians,  (mercenary  soldiers,  as  they  seemed,  of  the  empire,)  that  all 
violence  against  the  European  pilgrims  was,  by  the  Imperial  orders,  strictly  prohibited 
under  pain  of  death. 

"  I  know  better,"  said  the  exulting  savage,  shaking  one  or  two  javelins  with  broad 
steel  heads,  and  wings  of  the  eagle's  feather,  which  last  were  dabbled  in  blood.  "  Ask 
the  wings  of  my  javelin,"  he  said,  "  in  whose  heart's  blood  these  feathers  have  been 
dyed.  They  shall  reply  to  you,  that  if  Alexius  Comnenus  be  the  friend  of  the  European 
pilgrims,  it  is  only  while  he  looks  upon  them ;  and  we  are  too  exemplary  soldiers  to 
serve  our  Emperor  otherwise  than  he  wishes  to  be  served." 

"  Peace,  Toxartis,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  thou  beliest  thine  Emperor." 

"  Peace  thou ! "  said  Toxartis,  "  or  I  will  do  a  deed  that  misbecomes  a  soldier,  and 
rid  the  world  of  a  prating  old  man." 

So  saying,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  Countess's  veil.  With  the 
readiness  which  frequent  use  had  given  to  the  warlike  lady,  she  withdrew  herself  from 
the  heathen's  grasp,  and  with  her  trenchant  sword  dealt  him  so  suflScient  a  blow,  that 
Toxartis  lay  lifeless  on  the  plain.  The  Count  leapt  on  the  fallen  leader's  steed,  and 
crying  his  war-cry,  "  Son  of  Charlemagne,  to  the  rescue ! "  he  rode  amid  the  rout  of 
heathen  cavaliers  with  a  battle-axe,  which  he  found  at  the  saddlebow  of  the  deceased 
chieftain,  and  wielding  it  with  remorseless  dexterity,  he  soon  slew  or  wounded,  or 
compelled  to  flight,  the  objects  of  his  resentment;  nor  was  there  any  of  them  who  abode 
an  instant  to  support  the  boast  which  they  had  made. 

"  The  despicable  churls ! "  said  the  Countess  to  Agelastes ;  "  it  irks  me  that  a  drop 
of  such  coward  blood  should  stain  the  hands  of  a  noble  knight.  They  call  their  exercise 
a  tournament,  although  in  their  whole  exertions  every  blow  is  aimed  behind  the  back, 
and  not  one  has  the  courage  to  throw  his  windlestraw  while  he  perceives  that  of  anotlier 
pointed  against  himself." 

"  Such  is  their  custom, "  said  Agelastes ;  "  not  perhaps  so  much  from  cowardice  as 
from  habit,  in  exercising  before  his  Imperial  Majesty.  I  have  seen  that  Toxartis 
literally  turn  his  back  upon  the  mark  when  he  bent  his  bow  in  full  career,  and  when  in 
the  act  of  galloping  the  farthest  from  his  object,  he  pierced  it  through  the  very  centre 
with  a  broad  arrow."  i  2 
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"  A  force  of  such  soldiers,"  said  Count  Robert,  who  had  now  rejoined  his  friends, 
"  could  not,  methinks,  be  very  formidable,  where  there  was  but  an  ounce  of  genuine 
courage  in  the  assaihmts." 

"  Mean  time,  let  us  pass  on  to  my  kiosk,"  said  Agelastes,  "  lest  the  fugitives  find 
friends  to  encourage  them  in  thoughts  of  revenge." 

"  Such  friends,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  methinks  the  insolent  heathens  ought  not  to 
find  in  any  land  which  calls  itself  Christian ;  and  if  I  survive  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  I  shall  make  it  my  first  business  to  enquire  by  what  right  your  Emperor 
retains  in  his  service  a  band  of  Paynim  and  unmannerly  cut-throats,  who  dare  offer 
injury  upon  the  highway,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  peace  of  God  and  the  king, 
and  to  noble  ladies  and  inoflfensive  pilgrims.  It  is  one  of  a  list  of  many  questions 
which,  my  vow  accomplished,  I  will  not  fail  to  put  to  him ;  ay,  and  expecting  an 
answer,  as  they  say,  prompt  and  categorical." 

"  You  shall  gain  no  answer  from  me  though,"  said  Agelastes  to  himself  "  Your 
demands.  Sir  Knight,  are  over  peremptory,  and  imposed  under  too  rigid  conditions,  to 
be  replied  to  by  those  who  can  evade  them." 

He  changed  the  conversation,  accordingly,  with  easy  dexterity ;  and  they  had  not 
proceeded  much  farther,  before  they  reached  a  spot,  the  natural  beauties  of  which  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  his  foreign  companions.  A  copious  brook,  gushing  out  of  the 
woodland,  descended  to  the  sea  with  no  small  noise  and  tumult ;  and,  as  if  disdaining  a 
quieter  course,  which  it  might  have  gained  by  a  little  circuit  to  the  right,  it  took  the 
readiest  road  to  the  ocean,  plunging  over  the  face  of  a  lofty  and  l)arren  precipice  which 
overhung  the  sea-shore,  and  from  thence  led  its  little  tribute,  with  as  much  noise  as  if 
it  had  the  stream  of  a  full  river  to  boast  of,  to  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont. 

Tiie  rock,  we  have  said,  was  bare,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  was  clothed  with  the  foaming 
waters  of  the  cataract ;  but  the  banks  on  each  side  were  covered  with  plane-trees, 
walnut-trees,  cypresses,  and  other  kinds  of  l.irgo  timber  proper  to  the  East.  Tlic  fall  of 
water,  always  agreeable  in  a  warm  climate,  and  generally  produced  by  artificial  means, 
was  here  natural,  and  had  been  chosen,  something  like  the  Sibyl's  temple  at  Tivoli,  for 
the  seat  of  a  goddess  to  whom  the  invention  of  Polytheism  had  assigned  a  sovereignty 
over  the  de2)artmciit  around.  The  .shrine  was  small  and  circular,  like  many  of  the  lesser 
temples  of  the  rustic  deities,  and  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  an  outer  court.  After  its 
desecration,  it  had  probably  been  converted  into  a  luxurious  summer  retreat  by 
Agelastes,  or  some  Epicurean  philosopher.  As  the  building,  itself  of  a  light,  airy,  and 
fantastic  character,  was  dimly  seen  through  the  branches  and  foliage  on  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  so  the  mode  by  which  it  was  accessible  was  not  at  first  apparent  amongst  the  mist 
of  the  cascade.  A  pathway,  a  good  deal  hidden  by  vegetation,  ascended  by  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  prolonged  by  the  architect  by  means  of  a  few  broad  and  easy  marble  steps, 
making  part  of  the  original  approach,  conducted  the  passenger  to  a  small,  but  exquisitely 
lovely  velvet  lawn,  in  front  of  the  turret  or  temple  we  have  described,  the  back  part  of 
which  building  overhung  the  cat:iract. 


®|])HjptiEr  t^t  €to. 


The  parties  met.     The  wily,  wortly  Greek, 
Weighing  each  word,  and  canvassing  each  syllable; 
Evading,  arguing,  equivocating. 

And  the  stern  Frank  came  with  his  two-hand  sword, 
Watching  to  see  which  way  the  balance  sways, 
Tliat  lie  may  throw  it  in,  and  turn  the  scales. 

Palestine. 


?5j^^'^K^T  a  signal  made  by  Agelastes,  the  door  of  this  romantic  retreat  was  opened 
'a4/i^~-'^'  ^y  Diogenes,  the  negro  slave,  to  whom  our  readers  have  been  already 
ftTs^^JTW^J  introduced ;  nor  did  it  escape  the  wily  old  man,  that  the  Count  and  his  lady 
li^vS.^'v^^/j  testified  some  wonder  at  his  form  and  lineaments,  being  the  first  African 
perhaps  whom  they  had  ever  seen  so  closely.  The  philosopher  lost  not  the  opportunity 
of  making  an  impression  on  their  minds,  by  a  display  of  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge. 

"This  poor  being,"  he  observed,  "is  of  the  race  of  Ham,  the  undutiful  son  of  Noah  ; 
for  his  transgressions  against  his  parent,  he  was  banished  to  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  the  father  of  a  race  doomed  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  issue  of  his  more 
dutiful  brethren." 

The  knight  and  his  lady  gazed  on  the  wonderful  appearance  before  them,  and  did  not, 
it  may  be  believed,  think  of  doubting  the  information  which  was  so  much  of  a  piece  with 
their  prejudices,  while  their  opinion  of  their  host  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  supposed 
extent  of  his  knowledge. 

"  It  gives  pleasure  to  a  man  of  humanity,"  continued  Agelastes,  "  when,  in  old  age,  or 
sickness,  we  must  employ  the  services  of  others,  which  is  at  other  times  scarce  lawful,  to 
choose  his  assistants  out  of  a  race  of  beings,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water — from 
their  birth  upwards  destined  to  slavery ;  and  to  whom,  therefore,  by  employing  them  as 
slaves,  we  render  no  injury,  but  carry  into  efiect,  in  a  slight  degiee,  the  intentions  of  the 
Great  Being  who  made  us  all." 

"  Are  there  many  of  a  race,"  said  the  Countess,  "  so  singularly  unhappy  in  their 
destination  ?  I  have  hitherto  thought  the  stories  of  black  men  as  idle  as  those  which 
minstrels  tell  of  fairies  and  ghosts." 
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"  Do  not  believe  so,"  said  the  philosopher  ;  "  the  race  is  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  neither  are  they  altogether  unhappy  in  discharging  the  duties  which  their  fate  has 
allotted  them.  Those  who  are  of  worse  character  suffer  even  in  this  life  the  penance 
due  to  their  guilt ;  they  become  the  slaves  of  the  cruel  and  tyrannical,  are  beaten, 
starved,  and  mutilated.  To  those  whose  moral  characters  are  better,  better  masters  are 
Ijrovided,  who  share  with  their  slaves,  as  with  their  children,  food  and  raiment,  and  the 
other  good  things  which  they  themselves  enjoy.  To  some,  Heaven  allots  the  favour  of 
kings  and  of  conquerors,  and  to  a  few,  but  those  the  chief  favourites  of  the  species,  hath 
been  assigned  a  place  in  the  mansions  of  philosophy,  where,  by  availing  themselves  of 
the  lights  which  their  masters  can  afford,  they  gain  a  prospect  into  that  world  which  is 
the  residence  of  true  happiness." 

"  Methinks  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  and  if  so,  I  ought  rather  to 
envy  our  sable  friend  hei'e  than  to  pity  him,  for  having  been  allotted  in  the  partition  of 
his  kind  to  the  possession  of  his  present  master,  from  whom,  doubtless,  he  has  acquired 
the  desirable  knowledge  which  you  mention." 

"  He  learns,  at  least,"  said  Agelastes,  modestly,  "  what  I  can  teach,  and,  above  all,  to 
be  contented  with  his  situation. — Diogenes,  my  good  child,"  said  he,  changing  his  address 
to  the  .slave,  "  thou  seest  I  have  company — AVIiat  does  the  poor  hermit's  larder  afford, 
with  which  he  may  regale  his  honoured  guests?  " 

Hitherto  tliey  had  advanced  no  farther  than  a  sort  of  outer  room,  or  hall  of  entrance, 
fitted  up  with  no  more  expense  than  might  have  suited  one  who  desired  at  some  outlay, 
and  more  taste,  to  avail  himself  of  the  ancient  building  for  a  sequestered  and  private 
retirement.  The  chairs  and  couches  were  covered  with  Eastern  wove  mats,  and  were  of 
the  simplest  and  most  primitive  form.  But  on  touching  a  spring,  an  interior  apartment 
was  displayed,  whicli  had  considerable  pretension  to  splendour  and  magnificence. 

The  furniture  and  hangings  of  this  apartment  were  of  straw-coloured  silk,  wrought  on 
the  looms  of  Persia,  and  crossed  with  embroidery,  which  produced  a  rich,  yet  simple 
effect.  The  ceiling  was  carved  in  Arabesque,  and  the  four  corners  of  the  apartment 
were  formed  into  recesses  for  statuary,  which  had  been  produced  in  a  better  age  of  the 
art  than  that  which  existed  at  the  period  of  our  stoiy.  In  one  nook,  a  shepherd  seemed 
to  withdraw  himself,  as  if  ashamed  to  produce  his  scantily-covered  person,  while  he  was 
willing  to  afford  the  audience  the  music  of  the  reed  wliich  he  held  in  his  hand.  Three 
damsels,  resembling  the  Graces  in  the  beautiful  proportions  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
slender  clothing  which  they  wore,  lurked  in  different  attitudes,  each  in  her  own  niche, 
and  seemed  but  to  await  the  first  sound  of  the  music,  to  bound  forth  from  thence  and 
join  in  the  frolic  dance.  The  subject  was  beautiful,  yet  somewhat  light,  to  ornament  the 
study  of  such  a  sage  as  Agelastes  represented  himself  to  be. 

He  seemed  to  be  sensible  that  this  might  attract  observation. — "These  figures,"  he 
said,  "  executed  at  the  period  of  the  liighest  excellence  of  Grecian  art,  were  considered 
of  old  as  the  choral  nymphs  assembled  to  adore  the  goddess  of  the  place,  waiting  but  the 
music  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  temple.  And,  in  truth,  the  wisest  may  be  interested 
in  seeing  how  near  to  animation  the  genius  of  these  wonderful  men  could  bring  the 
inflexible  marble.  Allow  but  for  the  absence  of  the  divine  afflatus,  or  breath  of  anima- 
tion, and  an  unenlightened  heathen  might  suppose  the  miracle  of  Prometheus  was 
about  to  be  realized.  But  we,"  said  he,  looking  upwards,  •'  are  taught  to  form  a 
better  judgment  between  what  man  can  do  and  the  productions  of  the  Deity." 

Some  subjects  of  natural  liistory  were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  the  philosopher  fixed 
the  attention  of  his  guests  upon  tjie  half-reasoning  elephant,  of  whicli  he  mentioned 
several  anecdotes,  which  they  listened  to  with  great  eagerness. 

A  distant  strain  was  here  heard,  as  if  of  music  in  the  woods,  penetrating  by  fits 
through  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  cascade,  which,  as  it  sunk  immediately  below  the 
windows,  filled  the  apartment  with  its  deep  voice. 
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"  Apparently,"  said  Agelastes,  "  the  friends  whom  I  expected  are  approaching,  and 
bring  with  them  the  means  of  enchanting  another  sense.  It  is  well  they  do  so,  since 
wisdom  tells  us  that  we  best  honour  tlie  Deity  by  enjoying  the  gifts  he  has  provided  us." 

These  words  called  the  attention  of  the  philosopher's  Frankish  guests  to  the  prepara- 
tions exhibited  in  this  tasteful  saloon.  These  were  made  for  an  entertainment  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  couches,  which  were  laid  beside  a  table  ready 
decked,  announced  tliat  the  male  guests,  at  least,  were  to  assist  at  the  banquet  in  the 
usual  recumbent  posture  of  the  ancients ;  while  seats,  placed  among  the  couches,  seemed 
to  say  that  females  were  expected,  who  would  observe  the  Grecian  customs,  in  eating 
seated.  The  preparations  for  good  cheer  were  such  as,  though  limited  in  extent,  could 
scarce  be  excelled  in  quality,  either  by  the  splendid  dishes  which  decked  Trimalchio's 
banquet  of  former  days,  or  the  lighter  delicacies  of  Grecian  cookery,  or  the  succulent 
and  highly-spiced  messes  indulged  in  by  the  nations  of  the  East,  to  whichever  they 
happened  to  give  the  preference;  and  it  was  with  an  air  of  some  vanity  that  Agelastes 
asked  his  guests  to  share  a  poor  pilgrim's  meal. 

"  We  care  little  for  dainties,"  said  the  Count ;  "  nor  does  our  present  course  of  life  as 
pilgrims,  bound  by  a  vow,  allow  us  much  choice  on  such  subjects.  Whatever  is  food  for 
soldiers,  suffices  the  Countess  and  myself;  for,  with  our  will,  we  would  at  every  hour  be 
ready  for  battle,  and  the  less  time  we  use  in  preparing  for  the  field,  it  is  even  so  much 
the  better.  Sit  then,  Brenhilda,  since  the  good  man  will  have  it  so,  and  let  us  lose  no 
time  ia  refreshment,  lest  we  waste  that  which  should  be  otherwise  employed." 

"  A  moment's  forgiveness,"  said  Agelastes,  "  until  the  arrival  of  my  other  friends, 
whose  music  you  may  now  hear  is  close  at  hand,  and  who  will  not  long,  I  may  safely 
promise,  divide  you  from  your  meal." 

"  For  that,"  said  the  Count,  "  there  is  no  haste ;  and  since  you  seem  to  account  it  a 
part  of  civil  manners,  Brenhilda  and  I  can  with  ease  postpone  our  repast,  unless  you 
will  permit  us,  what  I  own  would  be  more  pleasing,  to  take  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup 
of  water  presently ;  and,  thus  refreshed,  to  leave  the  space  clear  for  your  more  curious 
and  more  familiar  guests." 

"  The  saints  above  forbid  !"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  guests  so  honoured  never  before  pressed 
these  cushions,  nor  could  do  so,  if  the  sacred  family  of  the  imperial  Alexius  himself 
even  now  stood  at  the  gate." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when  the  full-blown  peal  of  a  trumpet,  louder 
in  a  tenfold  degree  than  the  strains  of  music  they  had  before  heard,  was  now  sounded 
in  the  front  of  the  temple,  piercing  through  the  murmur  of  the  waterfall,  as  a  Damascus 
blade  penetrates  the  armour,  and  assailing  the  ears  of  the  hearers,  as  the  sword  pierces 
the  flesh  of  him  who  wears  the  harness. 

"  You  seem  surprised  or  alarmed,  fiither,"  said  Count  Robert.  "  Is  there  danger  near, 
and  do  you  distrust  our  protection  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Agelastes,  "  that  would  give  me  confidence  in  any  extremity ;  but  these 
sounds  excite  awe,  not  fear.  Tliey  tell  me  that  some  of  the  Imperial  family  are  about  to 
be  my  guests.  Yet  fear  nothing,  my  noble  friends — they,  whose  look  is  life,  are  ready 
to  shower  their  favoui's  with  profusion  upon  strangers  so  worthy  of  honour  as  they  will 
see  here.  Meantime,  my  brow  must  touch  my  threshold,  in  order  duly  to  welcome  them." 
So  saying,  he  hurried  to  the  outer  door  of  the  building. 

"  Each  land  has  its  customs,"  said  the  Count,  as  be  followed  bis  host,  with  his  wife 
hanging  on  his  arm  ;  "  but,  Brenhilda,  as  they  are  so  various,  it  is  little  wonder  that  they 
appear  unseemly  to  each  other.  Here,  however,  in  deference  to  my  entertainer,  I 
stoop  my  crest,  in  the  manner  which  seems  to  be  required."  So  saying,  he  followed 
Agelastes  into  the  anteroom,  where  a  new  scene  awaited  them. 
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^;-i>A^GELASTES  gained  his  thicsliold  before  Count  R(jbert  of  Paris  and  liis  laily. 
He  had,  tlierefore,  time  to  maive  his  prostrations  before  a  huge  animal,  then 
unknown  to  the  western  world,  but  now  universally  distinguished  as  the 
elephant.  On  its  back  was  a  pavilion  or  palanquin,  within  which  were 
enclosed  the  august  persons  of  the  Empress  Irene,  and  her  daughter  Anna  Comnena. 
Nicephorus  Briennius  attended  the  Princesses  in  the  command  of  a  gallant  body  of  light 
horse,  whose  splendid  armour  would  have  given  more  pleasure  to  the  crusader,  if  it  had 
possessed  less  an  air  of  useless  wealth  and  effeminate  magnificence.  T?ut  the  effect  which 
it  produced  in  its  appearance  was  as  brilliant  as  could  well  be  conceived.  The  officers 
alone  of  this  C07ys  de  garde  followed  Nicephorus  to  the  platform,  prostrated  themselve.s 
while  the  ladies  of  tlie  Imperial  house  descended,  and  rose  up  again  under  a  cloud  of 
waving  plumes  and  flashing  lances,  when  they  stood  secure  upon  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  building.  Here  the  somewhat  aged,  but  commanding  form  of  the  Empress,  and 
the  still  juvenile  beauties  of  the  fair  historian,  were  seen  to  great  advantage.  In  the 
front  of  a  deep  back -ground  of  spears  and  waving  crests,  stood  the  sounder  of  the  sacred 
trumpet,  conspicuous  by  his  si/.e  and  the  richness  of  his  apparel ;  lie  kept  his  post  on  a 
rock  above  the  stone  staircase,  and,  by  an  occasional  note  of  his  instrument,  intimated  to 
the  squadrons  beneath  tliat  they  should  .stay  their  progress,  and  attend  the  motions  of  the 
Empress  and  the  wife  of  the  Cicsar. 

The  fair  form  of  the  Countess  Brenhilda,  ami  the  fantastic  appearance  of  her  half 
masculine  garb,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ladies  of  Alexius'  family,  but  was  too 
extraordinary  to  coraniaiul  their  admiration.  Agelastes  became  sensibl"  there  was  a 
necessity  that  lie  should  introduce  his  guests  to  each  other,  if  he  desired  they  should 
meet  on  satisfactory  terms.  "  May  I  speak,"  he  said,  "  and  live?  Tiie  armed  strangers 
whom  you  find  now  with  me  are  worthy  companions  of  those  myriads,  whom  zeal  for 
the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Palestine  has  bninght  from  the  western  extremity  of  Europe, 
at  once  to  enjoy  the  countenance  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  to  aid  him,  since  it  pleases 
him  to  accept  their  assistance,  in  expelling  the  Paynims  from  the  bounds  of  the  sacred 
empire,  and  garrison  those  regions  in  their  stead,  as  vassals  of  his  Imperial  IMajesty." 
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"  We  are  pleased,"  said  the  Empress,  "  ^yorthy  Agelastes,  that  you  sliould  ho  kind  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  he  so  reverent  to  tlie  Emperor.  And  we  are  ratlier  disposed 
to  tallv  with  tliem  ourselves,  that  our  daughter  (whom  Apollo  hatli  gifted  with  the  choice 
talent  of  recording  what  she  sees)  may  become  acquainted  with  one  of  those  female 
warriors  of  the  West,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  by  common  fame,  and  yet  know 
so  little  with  certainty." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  can  but  rudely  express  to  you  what  I  have  to  find  fiiult 
with  in  the  explanation  which  this  old  man  hath  given  of  our  purpose  in  coming  hither. 
Certain  it  is,  we  neither  owe  Alexius  fealty,  nor  had  we  the  purpose  of  paying  him  anj, 
when  we  took  the  vow  upon  ourselves  which  brought  us  against  Asia.  We  came,  because 
we  understood  that  tlie  Holy  T/and  had  been  torn  from  the  Greek  Emperor  by  the 
Pagans,  Saracens,  Turks,  and  other  infidels,  from  whom  we  are  come  to  win  it  back. 
The  wisest  and  most  prudent  among  us  have  judged  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  the 
Emperor's  authority,  since  there  was  no  such  safe  way  of  passing  to  the  discharge  of 
our  vow,  as  that  of  acknowledging  fealty  to  him,  as  the  best  mode  of  preventing  quarrels 
among  Christian  States.  We,  though  independent  of  any  earthly  king,  do  not  pretend  to 
be  greater  men  tlian  they,  and  therefore  have  condescended  to  pay  the  same  homage." 

The  Empress  coloured  several  times  with  indignation  in  the  course  of  this  speech, 
which,  in  more  passages  than  one,  was  at  variance  with  those  imperial  maxims  of  the 
Grecian  court,  whicli  held  its  dignity  so  high,  and  plainly  intimated  a  tone  of  opinion 
which  was  depreciating  to  the  Emperor's  power.  But  the  Empress  Irene  had  received 
instructions  from  her  imperial  spouse  to  beware  how  she  gave,  or  even  took,  any  ground 
of  quarrel  with  the  crusaders,  who,  though  coming  in  the  appearance  of  subjects,  were, 
nevertheless,  too  punctilious  and  ready  to  take  fire,  to  render  them  safe  discussers  of 
delicate  differences.  She  made  a  graceful  reverence  accordingly,  as  if  she  had  scarce 
understood  what  the  Count  of  Paris  had  explained  so  bluntly. 

At  tljis  moment  the  appearance  of  the  principal  persons  on  either  hand  attracted,  in 
a  wonderful  degree,  the  attention  of  the  other  party,  and  there  seemed  to  exist  among 
them  a  general  desire  of  furtlier  acquaintance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  manifest  difficulty 
in  expressing  such  a  wish. 

Agelastes — to  begin  with  tlie  master  of  the  house — had  risen  from  the  ground  indeed, 
but  without  venturing  to  assume  an  upright  posture;  he  remained  before  tlie  Imperial 
ladies  with  his  body 'and  head  still  bent,  his  hand  interposed  between  his  eyes  and  their 
faces,  like  a  man  that  would  shade  his  eyesight  from  the  level  sun,  and  awaited  in  silence 
the  commands  of  those  to  whom  he  seemed  to  think  it  disrespectful  to  propose  the 
slightest  action,  save  by  testifying  in  general,  tliat  his  house  and  his  slaves  were  at  their 
unlimited  command.  Tlie  Countess  of  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  and  her  warlike 
husband,  were  the  peculiar  objects  of  curiosity  to  Irene,  and  her  accomplished  daughter, 
Anna  Coranena ;  and  it  occurred  to  both  these  Imperial  ladies,  that  they  had  never  seen 
finer  specimens  of  human  strength  and  beauty  ;  but  by  a  natural  instinct,  they  preferred 
the  manly  bearing  of  the  husband  to  that  of  the  wife,  which  seemed  to  her  own  sex 
rather  too  haughty  and  too  masculine  to  be  altogether  jileasing. 

Count  Robert  and  his  lady  had  also  their  own  object  of  attention  in  the  newly  arrived 
group,  and,  to  speak  truth,  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  peculiarities  of  the  monstrous 
animal  which  they  now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the 
service  of  the  fair  Irene  and  her  daughter.  The  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  elder 
Princess,  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  the  younger,  wej-e  alike  lost  in  Brcnhilda's  earnest 
enquiries  into  the  history  of  the  elephant,  and  the  use  which  it  made  of  its  trunk,  tusks, 
and  liuge  ears,  upon  different  occasions. 

Another  person,  who  took  a  less  direct  opportunity  to  gaze  on  Brenhilda  with  a  deep 
degree  of  interest,  was  the  Cajsar,  Nicephorus.  This  Prince  kept  his  eye  as  steadily 
upon  the  Frankish  Countess  as  he  could  well  do,  without  attracting  the  attention,  and 
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exciting  perhaps  the  suspicions,  of  his  wife  and  motlier-in-law ;  he  therefore  endeavoured 
to  restore  speech  to  an  interview  whicii  would  have  been  awkward  without  it.  "  It  is 
possible,"  he  said,  "  beautiful  Countess,  that  this  being  your  first  visit  to  the  Queen  of 
the  world,  you  have  never  hitherto  seen  the  singularly  curious  animal  called  the 
elephant." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  have  been  treated  by  this  learned  gentleman  to 
a  sight,  and  some  account  of  that  wonderful  creature." 

By  all  who  heard  this  observation,  the  Lady  Brenhilda  was  supposed  to  have  made 
a  satirical  thrust  at  the  philosopher  himself,  who,  in  the  imperial  court,  usually  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Elephant. 

"  No  one  could  describe  the  beast  more  accurately  than  Agelastes,"  said  the  Princess, 
with  a  smile  of  intelligence,  which  went  round  her  attendants. 

"  He  knows  its  docility,  its  sensibility,  and  its  fidelity,"  said  the  philosopher,  in  a 
subdued  tone. 

"  True,  good  Agelastes,"  said  the  Princess  ;  "  we  should  not  criticise  the  animal  which 
kneels  to  take  us  up. — Come,  lady  of  a  foreign  land,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  Frank 
Count,  and  especially  his  Countess — "  and  you  her  gallant  lord !  When  you  return  to 
your  native  country,  you  shall  say  you  have  seen  the  Imperial  family  partake  of  their 
food,  and  in  so  far  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  clay  with  other  mortals, 
sharing  their  poorest  wants,  and  relieving  them  in  the  same  manner." 

"  That,  gentle  lady,  I  can  well  believe,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  my  curiosity  would  be 
more  indulged  by  seeing  this  strange  animal  at  his  food." 

"  You  will  see  the  elephant  more  conveniently  at  ins  mess  within  doors,"  answered  the 
Princess,  looking  at  Agelastes. 

"Lady,"  said  Brenhilda,  "I  would  not  willingly  refuse  an  invitation  given  in  courtesy, 
but  the  sun  has  waxed  low  unnoticed,  and  we  must  return  to  the  citj'." 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  said  the  fair  historian  ;  "  you  shall  have  the  advantage  of  our 
Imperial  escort  to  protect  you  in  your  return." 

"Fear? — afraid? — escort? — protect? — These  are  words  I  know  not.  Know,  lady, 
that  my  husband,  the  noble  Count  of  Paris,  is  my  sufficient  escort ;  and  even  were  he 
not  with  me,  Brenhilda  de  Aspramonte  fears  nothing,  and  can  defend  herself." 

"  Fair  daughter,"  said  Agelastes,  "  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak,  you  mistake  the 
gracious  intentions  of  the  Princess,  who  expresses  herself  as  to  a  lady  of  her  own  land. 
AVliat  she  desires  is  to  learn  from  you  some  of  the  most  marked  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Franks,  of  which  you  are  so  beautiful  an  example  ;  and  in  return  for  such  information 
the  illustrious  Princess  would  be  glad  to  procure  your  entrance  to  those  spacious  collec- 
tions, where  animals  from  all  corners  of  the  habitable  world  have  been  assembled  at  the 
command  of  our  Emperor  Alexius,  as  if  to  satisfy  the  wisdom  of  those  sages  to  wliom 
all  creation  is  known,  from  the  deer  so  small  in  size  that  it  is  exceeded  by  an  ordinary 
rat,  to  that  huge  and  singular  inhabitant  of  Africa  that  can  browse  on  the  tops  of  trees 
that  are  forty  feet  high,  while  the  length  of  its  hind-legs  does  not  exceed  the  half  of  that 
wondrous  heiglit." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  Countess,  with  some  eagerness ;  but  Agelastes  had  got  a  point 
of  discussion  after  his  own  mind. 

"  Tiiere  is  also,"  he  said,  "  that  huge  lizard,  which,  resembling  in  .shape  the  harmless 
inhabitant  of  the  moors  of  other  countries,  is  in  Egypt  a  monster  thirty  feet  in  length, 
clothed  in  impenetrable  scales,  and  moaning  over  his  prey  when  he  catches  it,  with  tlie 
hope  and  purpose  of  drawing  others  witliin  his  danger,  Ijy  mimicking  tiie  lamentations  of 
humanity." 

"  Say  no  more,  father  ! ''  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  My  Robert,  we  will  go — will  we  not, 
where  such  objects  are  to  be  seen  ?" 

"  There  is  also,"  said  Agelastes,  wlio  saw  that  be  would  gain  his  point  by  addressing 
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himself  to  the  curiosity  of  the  strangers,  "  the  huge  animal,  wearing  on  its  back  an 
invulnerable  vestment,  having  on  its  nose  a  horn,  and  sometimes  two,  the  folds  of  whose 
hide  are  of  the  most  immense  thickness,  and  which  never  knight  was  able  to  wound." 

"We  will  go,  Robert — will  we  not?"  reiterated  the  Countess. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  Count,  "  and  teach  these  Easterns  how  to  judge  of  a  knight's  sword, 
by  a  single  blow  of  my  trusty  Tranchefer." 

"  And  who  knows,"  said  Brenhilda,  "  since  this  is  a  land  of  enchantment,  but  what 
some  person,  who  is  languishing  in  a  foreign  shape,  may  have  their  enchantment  unex- 
pectedly dissolved  by  a  stroke  of  the  good  weapon?" 

"  Say  no  more,  father!"  exclaimed  the  Count.  "We  will  attend  this  Princess,  since 
such  she  is,  were  her  whole  escort  bent  to  oppose  our  passage,  instead  of  being  by  her 
command  to  be  our  guard.  For  know,  all  who  hear  me,  thus  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  Franks,  that  when  you  tell  us  of  danger  and  difficulties,  you  give  us  the  same  desire 
to  travel  the  road  where  they  lie,  as  other  men  have  in  seeking  either  pleasure  or  profit 
in  tlie  paths  in  which  such  are  to  be  found." 

As  the  Count  pronounced  these  words,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  Tranchefer,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  he  purposed  upon  occasion  to  make  good  his  way. 
The  courtly  circle  startled  somewhat  at  the  clasli  of  steel,  and  the  fiery  look  of  the 
chivalrous  Count  Robert.  The  Empress  indulged  her  alarm  by  retreating  into  the  inner 
apartment  of  the  pavilion. 

With  a  grace,  which  was  rarely  deigned  to  any  but  those  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Imperial  family,  Anna  Comnena  took  the  arm  of  the  noble  Count.  "  I  see,"  she  said, 
"  that  the  Imperial  Mother  has  honoured  the  house  of  the  learned  Agelastes,  by  leading 
the  way;  therefore,  to  teach  you  Grecian  breeding  must  foil  to  my  share."  Saying  this 
she  conducted  him  to  the  inner  apartment. 

"Fear  not  for  your  wife,"  she  said,  as  she  noticed  the  Frank  look  round;  "our 
husband,  like  ourselves,  has  pleasure  in  showing  attention  to  the  stranger,  and  will  lead 
the  Countess  to  our  board.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Imperial  family  to  eat  in  com- 
pany with  strangers;  but  we  thank  Heaven  for  having  instructed  us  in  that  civility, 
which  can  know  no  degradation  in  dispensing  with  ordinary  rules  to  do  honour  to 
strangers  of  such  merit  as  yours.  I  know  it  will  be  my  mother's  request,  that  you  will 
take  your  places  without  ceremony;  and  also,  although  the  grace  be  somewhat  particular, 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  have  my  Imperial  father's  approbation." 

"  Be  it  as  your  ladyship  lists,"  said  Count  Robert.  "  There  are  few  men  to  whom  I 
would  yield  place  at  the  board,  if  they  had  not  gone  before  me  in  the  battle-field.  To 
a  lady,  especially  so  fair  a  one,  I  willingly  yield  my  place,  and  bend  my  knee,  whenever 
I  have  the  good  hap  to  meet  her." 

The  Princess  Anna,  instead  of  feeling  herself  awkward  in  the  discharge  of  the  extra- 
ordinary, and,  as  she  might  have  thought  it,  degrading  office  of  ushering  a  barbarian 
chief  to  the  banquet,  felt,  on  the  contrary,  flattered,  at  having  bent  to  her  purpose  a 
heart  so  obstinate  as  that  of  Count  Robert,  and  elated,  perhaps,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfied  pride  while  under  his  momentary  protection. 

The  Empress  Irene  had  already  seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the  table.  She  looked 
with  some  astonishment,  when  her  daugliter  and  son-in-law,  taking  their  seats  at  her 
right  and  left  hand,  invited  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  the  former  to  recline,  the 
latter  to  sit  at  the  board,  in  the  places  next  to  themselves;  but  she  had  received  the 
strictest  orders  from  her  husband  to  be  deferential  in  every  respect  to  the  strangers,  and 
did  not  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  interpose  any  ceremonious  scruples. 

The  Countess  took  her  seat,  as  indicated,  beside  the  Cajsar;  and  the  Count,  instead  of 
reclining  in  the  mode  of  the  Grecian  men,  also  seated  himself  in  the  European  fashion 
by  the  Princess. 

"  I  will  not  He  prostrate,"  said   he,  laughing,   "  except  in  consideration  of  a  blow 
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weighty  enough  to  compel   me  to  do   so;  nor  then  either,  if  I  am  able    to   start    up 
and  return  it." 

The  service  of  the  table  then  began,  and,  to  say  truth,  it  appeared  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  business  of  the  day.  The  officers  who  attended  to  perform  their 
several  duties  of  deckers  of  the  table,  sewers  of  the  banquet,  removers  and  tasters  to 
the  Imperial  family,  thronged  into  the  banqueting  room,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  calling  upon  Agelastes  for  spices,  condiments,  sauces,  and  wines  of  various  kinds, 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  their  demands  being  apparently  devised  ex  pi-epo.iito,  for 
stirring  the  patience  of  tiie  philosopher.  But  Agelastes,  who  had  anticipated  most  of 
their  requests,  however  unusual,  supplied  them  completely,  or  in  the  greatest  part,  by  the 
ready  agency  of  his  active  slave  Diogenes,  to  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  contrived  to 
transfer  all  blame  for  the  absence  of  such  articles  as  he  was  unable  to  provide. 

"  Be  Homer  my  witness,  the  accomplished  Virgil,  and  the  curious  felicity  of  Horace, 
that,  trifling  and  unworthy  as  this  banquet  was,  my  note  of  directions  to  this  thrice 
unhappy  slave  gave  the  instructions  to  procure  every  ingredient  necessary  to  convey  to 
each  dish  its  proper  gusto. — Ill-omened  carrion  that  thou  art,  wherefore  placedst  thou 
the  pickled  cucumber  so  far  apart  from  the  boar's  head?  and  why  are  these  sujierb  congers 
unprovided  witli  a  requisite  quantity  of  fennel?  The  divorce  betwixt  the  shell  fish  and 
the  Chian  wine,  in  a  presence  like  this,  is  worthy  of  the  divorce  of  tliine  own  soul  from 
thy  body;  or,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  lifelong  residence  in  the  Pistrinum."  While  thus 
the  philosopher  proceeded  with  threats,  curses,  and  menaces  against  his  slave,  the 
stranger  might  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  little  torrent  of  his  domestic 
eloquence,  whicli  the  manners  of  the  times  did  not  consider  as  ill-bred,  with  the  louder 
and  deeper  share  of  adulation  towards  his  guests.  They  mingled  like  the  oil  with  the 
vinegar  and  pickles  which  Diogenes  mixed  for  the  sauce.  Thus  the  Count  and  Countess 
had  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the  happiness  and  the  felicity  reserved  for  those  slaves, 
whom  the  omnipotent  Jupiter,  in  the  plenitude  of  compassion  for  their  state,  and  in  guerdon 
of  their  good  morals,  liad  dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  philosopher.  The  share  they 
themselves  took  in  the  banquet,  was  finished  with  a  degree  of  speed  which  gave  surprise 
not  only  to  their  host,  but  also  to  the  Imperial  guests. 

The  Count  helped  himself  carelessly  out  of  a  dish  wliich  stood  near  him,  and  partaking 
of  a  draught  of  wine,  without  enquiring  whether  it  was  of  the  vintage  which  the  Greeks 
held  it  matter  of  conscience  to  mingle  with  that  species  of  food,  he  declared  himself 
satisfied;  nor  could  the  obliging  entreaties  of  his  neighbour,  Anna  Comnena,  induce  him 
to  partake  of  otlier  messes  represented  as  being  either  delicacies  or  curiosities.  His  .spouse 
ate  still  more  moderately  of  the  food  which  seemed  most  simply  cooked,  and  stood  nearest 
her  at  the  board,  and  partook  of  a  cup  of  crystal  water,  which  she  slightly  tinged  with 
wine,  at  the  persevering  entreaty  of  the  Ca?sar.  Tliey  then  relinquislied  the  farther 
business  of  the  banquet,  and  leaning  back  upon  their  seats,  occupied  themselves  in 
watching  the  liberal  credit  done  to  the  feast  by  the  rest  of  the  guests  present. 

A  modern  synod  of  gourmands  would  hardly  have  equalled  the  Imperial  family  of 
Greece  seated  at  a  philosophical  bancjuet,  wliether  in  the  critical  knowledge  displayed 
of  the  science  of  eating  in  all  its  branches,  or  in  the  practical  cost  and  patience  with 
which  they  exercised  it.  The  ladies,  indeed,  did  not  eat  much  of  any  one  dish,  but  they 
tasted  of  almost  all  that  were  presented  to  them,  and  their  name  was  Legion.  Yet,  after  a 
short  time,  in  Homeric  phrase,  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  was  assuaged,  or,  more 
probably,  tlie  Princess  Anna  Comnena  was  tired  of  being  an  object  of  some  inattention 
to  the  guest  wlio  sat  next  her,  and  who,  joining  his  high  military  cliaractcr  to  his  very 
handsome  presence,  was  a  person  by  whom  few  ladies  would  willingly  be  neglected. 
There  is  no  new  guise,  says  our  father  Chaucer,  but  what  resembles  an  old  one;  and  the 
address  of  Anna  Comnena  to  the  Frankish  Count  might  resemble  that  of  a  modern  lady 
of  fashion,  in  her  attempts  to  engage  in  conversation  the  exquisite,  who  sits  by  her  side  in 
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an  apparently  absent  fit.  "We  have  piped  unto  you,"  said  tlie  Princess,  "and  you  have 
not  danced!  We  have  sung  to  you  the  jovial  chorus  of  Evoe,  «'oe,  and  you  will  neither 
worship  Comus  nor  Bacchus!  Are  we  then  to  judge  you  a  follower  of  the  Muses,  in 
whose  service,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Phoebus,  we  ourselves  pretend  to  be  enlisted?" 

"  Fair  lady,"  replied  the  Frank,  "  be  not  oiFended  at  my  stating  once  for  all,  in  plain 
terms,  that  I  am  a  Christian  man,  spitting  at,  and  bidding  defiance  to  ApoUo,  Bacchus, 
Comus,  and  all  other  heathen  deities  whatsoever." 

"  O !  cruel  interpretation  of  my  unwary  words ! "  said  the  Princess ;  "  I  did  but  mention 
the  gods  of  music,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  worshipped  by  our  divine  philosophers,  and 
whose  names  are  still  used  to  distinguish  the  arts  and  sciences  over  whicli  they  presided 
— and  the  Count  interprets  it  seriously  into  a  breach  of  the  second  commandment!  Our 
Lady  preserve  me,  we  must  take  care  how  we  speak,  when  our  words  are  so  sharply 
interpreted." 

The  Count  laughed  as  the  Princess  spoke.  "  I  had  no  offensive  meaning,  madam," 
he  said,  "  nor  would  I  wish  to  interpret  your  words  otherwise  than  as  being  most  inno- 
cent and  praiseworthy.  I  shall  suppose  that  your  speech  contained  all  that  was  fair  and 
blameless.  You  are,  I  have  understood,  one  of  those  who,  like  our  worthy  host,  express 
in  composition  the  history  and  feats  of  the  warlike  time  in  which  you  live,  and  give  to 
the  posterity  which  shall  succeed  us,  the  knowledge  of  the  brave  deeds  which  have  been 
achieved  in  our  day.  I  respect  the  task  to  which  you  have  dedicated  yourself,  and  know 
not  how  a  lady  could  lay  after  ages  under  an  obligation  to  her  in  the  same  degree,  unless, 
like  my  wife,  Brenhilda,  she  were  herself  to  be  the  actress  of  deeds  which  she  recorded. 
And,  by  the  way,  she  now  looks  towards  her  neighbour  at  the  table,  as  if  she  were  about 
to  rise  and  leave  him;  her  inclinations  are  towards  Constantinople,  and,  with  your  lady- 
ship's permission,  I  cannot  allow  her  to  go  thitlier  alone." 

"  That  you  shall  neither  of  you  do,"  said  Anna  Comnena;  "since  we  all  go  to  the 
capital  directly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  those  wonders  of  nature,  of  which 
numerous  examples  have  been  collected  by  the  splendour  of  my  Imperial  father. — If 
my  husband  seems  to  have  given  offence  to  the  Countess,  do  not  suppose  that  it  was 
intentionally  dealt  to  her  ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  the  good  man,  when  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  him,  to  be  one  of  those  simple  persons  who  manage  so  unhappily 
what  they  mean  for  civilities,  that  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  receive  them 
frequently  in  another  sense." 

The  Countess  of  Paris,  however,  refused  again  to  sit  down  to  the  table  from  which 
she  had  risen,  so  that  Agelastes  and  his  Imperial  guests  saw  themselves  under  the 
necessity  either  to  permit  the  strangers  to  depart,  which  they  seemed  unwilling  to  do, 
or  to  detain  them  by  force,  to  attempt  which  might  not  perhaps  have  been  either  safe  or 
pleasant ;  or,  lastly,  to  have  waived  the  etiquette  of  rank  and  set  out  along  with  them, 
at  the  same  time  managing  their  dignity,  so  as  to  take  the  initiatory  step,  though  the 
departure  took  place  upon  the  motion  of  tlieir  wilful  guests.  ]Much  tumult  there  was — 
bustling,  disputing,  and  shouting — among  the  troops  and  officers  who  were  thus  moved 
from  their  repast,  two  hours  at  least  sooner  than  had  been  experienced  upon  similar 
occasions  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  among  them.  A  different  arrangement  of  the 
Imperial  party  likewise  seemed  to  take  place  by  mutual  consent. 

Nicephorus  Briennius  ascended  the  seat  upon  the  elephant,  and  remained  there  placed 
beside  his  august  mother-in-law.  Agelastes,  on  a  sober-minded  palfrey,  wliich  permitted 
him  to  prolong  his  philosophical  harangues  at  his  own  pleasure,  rode  beside  the  Countess 
Brenhilda,  whom  he  made  the  principal  object  of  his  oratory.  The  fair  historian,  though 
she  usually  travelled  in  a  litter,  preferred  upon  this  occasion  a  spirited  horse,  which 
enabled  her  to  keep  pace  with  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  on  whose  imagination,  if  not  his 
feelings,  she  seemed  to  have  it  in  view  lo  work  a  marked  impression.  The  conversation 
of  the  Empress  with  her  son-in-law  requires  no  special  detail.     It  was  a  tissue  of 
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criticisms  upon  the  manners  and  bch<aviour  of  the  Franks,  and  a  hearty  wish  tliat  they 
might  be  soon  transported  from  tlie  realms  of  Greece,  never  more  to  return.  Such  was 
at  least  the  tone  of  the  Empress,  nor  did  the  Cfesar  find  it  convenient  to  express  any 
more  tolerant  opinion  of  the  strangers.  On  the  other  hand,  Agelastes  made  a  h)ng  circuit 
ere  he  ventured  to  approach  the  subject  which  he  wished  to  introduce.  He  spoke  of 
the  menagerie  of  tlie  Emperor  as  a  most  superb  collection  of  natural  history  ;  he  extolled 
different  persons  at  court  for  having  encouraged  Alexius  Coranenus  in  this  wise  and 
philosophical  amusement.  But,  finally,  the  praise  of  all  others  was  abandoned  that  the 
philosopher  might  dwell  upon  that  of  Nicephorus  Briennius,  to  whom  the  cabinet  or 
collection  of  Constantinople  was  indebted,  he  said,  for  the  principal  treasures  it  contained. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  so,"  said  the  haughty  Countess,  without  lowering  her  voice  or 
affecting  any  change  of  manner ;  "  I  am  glad  that  he  understands  some  things  better 
worth  understanding  than  whispering  with  stranger  young  women.  Credit  me,  if  he 
gives  much  license  to  his  tongue  among  such  women  of  my  country  as  these  stirring 
times  may  bring  hither,  some  one  or  other  of  them  will  fling  him  into  the  cataract 
which  dashes  below." 

"  Pardon  me,  fair  lady,"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  no  female  heart  could  meditate  an  action 
so  atrocious  against  so  fine  a  form  as  that  of  the  Civsar  Nicephorus  Briennius." 

"  Put  it  not  on  that  issue,  father,"  said  the  offended  Countess ;  "  for,  by  my  patroness 
Saint,  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  had  it  not  been  for  regard  to  these  two  ladies, 
who  seemed  to  intend  some  respect  to  my  husband  and  myself,  that  same  Nicephorus 
should  have  been  as  perfectly  a  Lord  of  tlie  Broken  Bones  as  any  Cffisar  who  has  borne 
the  title  since  the  great  Julius  !" 

Tlie  philosopher,  upon  this  explicit  information,  began  to  entertain  some  personal  fear 
for  himself,  and  hastened,  by  diverting  the  conversation,  which  he  did  with  great 
dexterity,  to  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  to  put  the  affront  received  out  of  the  head 
of  this  unscrupulous  Amazon. 

Meantime,  Count  Robert  of  Paris  was  engrossed,  as  it  may  be  termed,  by  the  fair 
Anna  Comnena.  She  spoke  on  all  subjects,  on  some  better,  doubtless,  others  worse,  but 
on  none  did  she  suspect  herself  of  any  deficiency  ;  while  the  good  Count  wished  heartily 
within  himself  that  his  companion  had  been  safely  in  bed  with  the  enchanted  Princess 
of  Zulichium.  She  performed,  right  or  wrong,  the  part  of  a  panegyrist  of  the  Normans, 
until  at  length  the  Count,  tired  of  hearing  her  prate  of  she  knew  not  exactly  what,  broke 
in  as  follows  : — 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "notwithstanding  I  and  my  followers  are  sometimes  so  named,  yet 
we  are  not  Normans,  who  come  hither  as  a  numerous  and  separate  body  of  pilgrims, 
under  the  command  of  their  Duke  Robert,  a  valiant,  though  extravagant,  thoughtless, 
and  weak  man.  I  say  nothing  against  the  fame  of  these  Normans.  They  conquered,  in 
our  fathers'  days,  a  kingdom  far  stronger  than  their  own,  which  men  call  England  ;  I  see 
tliat  you  entertain  some  of  the  natives  of  which  country  in  your  pay,  under  the  name  of 
Varangians.  Although  defeated,  as  I  said,  by  the  Normans,  they  are,  nevertheless,  a 
brave  race;  nor  would  we  think  ourselves  much  dislionoured  by  mixing  in  battle  with 
them.  Still  we  are  the  valiant  Franks,  who  had  their  dwelling  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  of  the  Saale,  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  celebrated 
Clovis,  and  are  sufficient,  by  our  numbers  and  courage,  to  re-conquer  the  Holy  Land, 
should  all  Europe  besides  stand  neutral  in  the  contest." 

There  are  few  things  more  painful  to  the  vanity  of  a  person  like  the  Princess,  than  the 
being  detected  in  an  egregious  error,  at  the  moment  she  is  taking  credit  to  herself  for 
being  peculiarly  accurately  informed. 

"  A  false  slave,  who  knew  not  what  he  was  saying,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Princess, 
"imposed  upon  me  the  belief  that  the  Varangians  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
Normans.     I  see  him  marching  there  by  the  side  of  Achilles  Tatius,  the  leader  of  his 
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corps. — Call  him  hither,  you  officers  !— Yonder  tall  man,  I  mean,  with  the  battle-axe 
upon  his  shoulder." 

Hereward,  distinguished  by  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  squadron,  was  summoned  from 
thence  to  the  presence  of  the  Princess,  where  he  made  his  military  obeisance  with  a  cast 
of  sternness  in  his  aspect,  as  his  glance  lighted  upon  the  proud  look  of  the  Frenchman 
who  rode  beside  Anna  Comnena. 

"  Did  I  not  understand  thee,  fellow,"  said  Anna  Comnena,  "to  have  informed  me, 
nearly  a  month  ago,  that  the  Normans  and  the  Franks  were  the  same  people,  and 
enemies  to  the  race  from  which  you  spring  ?" 

"  The  Normans  are  our  mortal  enemies.  Lady,"  answei'ed  Hereward,  "by  whom  we 
were  driven  from  our  native  land.  The  Franks  are  subjects  of  the  same  Lord-Paramount 
with  the  Normans,  and  therefore  they  neither  love  the  Varangians,  nor  are  beloved  by 
them." 

"  Good  fellow,"  said  the  French  Count,  "you  do  the  Franks  wrong,  and  ascribe  to 
the  Varangians,  although  not  unnaturally,  an  undue  degree  of  importance,  when  you 
suppose  that  a  race  which  has  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  nation  for  more  than  a 
generation,  can  be  either  an  object  of  interest  or  resentment  to  such  as  we  are." 

"  I  am  no  stranger,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  to  the  pride  of  your  heart,  or  the  precedence 
which  you  assume  over  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  in  war  than  yourselves.  It 
is  God  who  casteth  down  and  who  buildeth  up,  nor  is  tliere  in  the  world  a  prospect  to 
which  the  Varangians  would  look  forward  with  more  pleasure  than  that  a  hundred  of 
their  number  should  meet  in  a  fair  field,  either  with  the  oppressive  Normans,  or  their 
modern  compatriots,  the  vain  Frenchmen,  and  let  God  be  the  judge  which  is  most  worthy 
of  victory." 

"  You  take  an  insolent  advantage  of  tlie  chance,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "which  gives 
you  an  unlooked-for  opportunity  to  brave  a  nobleman." 

"  It  is  my  sorrow  and  shame,"  said  the  Varangian,  "that  that  opportunity  is  not 
complete ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain  around  me  which  forbids  me  to  say.  Slay  me,  or  I'll 
kill  thee  before  we  part  from  this  spot  !" 

"  Why,  thou  foolish  and  hot-brained  churl,"  replied  the  Count,  "  what  right  hast  thou 
to  the  honour  of  dying  by  my  blade  ?  Thou  art  mad,  or  hast  drained  the  ale-cup  so 
deeply  that  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  thinkest  or  sayest." 

"  Tliou  liest,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  though  such  a  reproach  be  the  utmost  scandal  of 
thy  race." 

The  Frenchman  motioned  his  hand  quicker  than  light  to  his  sword,  but  instantly 
withdrew  it,  and  said  with  dignity,  "  thou  canst  not  offend  me." 

"  But  thou,"  said  the  exile,  "hast  offended  me  in  a  matter  which  can  only  be  atoned 
by  thy  manhood." 

"  Where  and  how  ?"  answered  the  Count ;  "  although  it  is  needless  to  ask  the  question, 
which  thou  canst  not  answer  rationally." 

"  Thou  hast  this  day,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  put  a  mortal  affront  upon  a  great 
prince,  whom  thy  master  calls  his  ally,  and  by  whom  thou  hast  been  received  with  every 
rite  of  hospitality.  Ilim  thou  hast  affronted  as  one  peasant  at  a  merry-making  would 
do  shame  to  another,  and  this  dishonour  thou  hast  done  to  him  in  the  very  face  of  his 
own  chiefs  and  princes,  and  the  nobles  from  every  court  of  Europe." 

"  It  was  thy  master's  part  to  resent  my  conduct,"  said  tlie  Frenchman,  "  if  in  reality 
he  so  mucli  felt  it  as  an  affront." 

"  But  that,"  said  Hereward,  "  did  not  consist  with  the  manners  of  his  country  to  do. 
Besides  that,  we  trusty  Varangians  esteem  ourselves  bound  by  our  oath  as  much  to 
defend  our  Emperor,  wliile  the  service  lasts,  on  every  incli  of  his  honour  as  on  every 
foot  of  his  territory ;  1  therefore  tell  thee,  Sir  Knight,  Sir  Count,  or  whatever  tliou 
callest  thyself,  there  is  mortal  quarrel  between  thee  and  the  Varangian  guard,  ever  and 
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until  tlioii  hast  fnuglit  it  out  in  fair  and  manly  battle,  body  to  bod_v,  with  one  of  thf  said 
Imperial  Varangians,  wlien  duty  and  opportunity  shall  permit : — and  so  God  schaw  the 
right!" 

As  this  passed  in  the  French  language,  the  meaning  escaped  the  understanding  of  such 
Imperialists  as  were  within  hearing  at  the  time ;  and  the  Princess,  who  waited  with 
some  astonishment  till  the  Crusader  and  the  Varangian  had  finished  their  conference, 
when  it  was  over,  said  to  him  with  interest,  "I  trust  you  feel  that  poor  man's  situation 
to  be  too  much  at  a  distance  from  your  own,  to  admit  of  your  meeting  him  in  what  is 
termed  knightly  battle  ?" 

"  On  such  a  question,"  said  the  knight,  "  1  have  but  one  answer  to  any  lady  who  does 
not,  like  my  Brenhilda,  cover  herself  with  a  shield,  and  bear  a  sword  by  her  side,  and 
the  heart  of  a  knight  in  her  bosom." 

"  And  suppose  for  once,"  said  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  "  that  I  possessed  such 
titles  to  your  confidence,  what  would  your  answer  be  to  me  ?" 

"  There  can  be  little  reason  for  concealing  it,"  said  the  Count.  "  The  Varangian  is  a' 
brave  man,  and  a  strong  one  ;  it  is  contrary  to  my  vow  to  shun  his  challenge,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  derogate  from  my  rank  by  accepting  it ;  but  the  world  is  wide,  and  he  is 
yet  to  be  born  who  has  seen  Robert  of  Paris  shun  the  face  of  mortal  man.  By  means 
of  some  gallant  officer  among  the  Emperor's  guards,  this  poor  fellow,  who  nourishes  so 
strange  an  ambition,  shall  learn  that  he  shall  have  his  wish  gratified." 

"  And  then  ?" said  Anna  Comnena. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  Count,  "  in  the  poor  man's  own  language,  God  schaw  the  right !'" 

"  Which  is  to  say,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  if  my  father  has  an  officer  of  his  guards 
honourable  enough  to  forward  so  pious  and  reasonable  a  purpose,  the  Emperor  must  lose 
an  ally,  in  whose  faith  he  puts  confidence,  or  a  most  trusty  and  faithful  soldier  of  his 
personal  guard,  who  has  distinguished  himself  upon  many  occasions  ?" 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear,"  said  the  Count,  "  that  the  man  bears  such  a  character.  In 
truth,  his  ambition  ought  to  have  some  foundation.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  rather 
am  I  of  opinion  that  there  is  something  generous,  rather  than  derogatory,  in  giving  to 
the  poor  exile,  whose  thoughts  arc  so  high  and  noble,  those  privileges  of  a  man  of  rank, 
which  some  who  were  born  in  such  lofty  station  are  too  cowardly  to  avail  tliemselves  of. 
Yet  despond  not,  noble  Princess  ;  the  challenge  is  not  yet  accepted  of,  and  if  it  was,  the 
issue  is  in  the  hand  of  God.  As  for  me,  whose  trade  is  war,  the  sense  that  I  Lave 
something  so  serious  to  transact  with  this  resolute  man,  will  keep  me  from  other  less 
honourable  quarrels,  in  which  a  lack  of  occupation  might  be  apt  to  involve  me." 

The  Piincess  made  no  farther  observation,  being  resolved,  by  private  remonstrance  to 
Achilles  Tatius,  to  engage  him  to  prevent  a  meeting  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  one  or 
the  other  of  two  brave  men.  The  town  now  darkened  before  them,  sparkling,  at  the  same 
time,  through  its  obscurity,  by  the  many  lights  which  illuminated  the  houses  of  the 
citizens.  The  royal  cavalcade  held  their  way  to  the  Golden  Gate,  where  the  trusty 
centurion  put  his  guard  under  arms  to  receive  them. 

"  We  must  now  break  off,  fiiir  ladies,"  said  the  Count,  as  the  party,  having  now 
dismounted,  were  standing  together  at  the  private  gate  of  the  Blacquernal  Palace,  "and 
find  as  we  can,  the  lodgings  which  we  occupied  last  night." 

"  Under  your  favour,  no,"  said  the  Empress.  "  You  must  be  content  to  take  your 
supper  and  repose  in  cpiarters  more  fitting  your  rank ;  and,"  added  Irene,  "  with  no 
worse  quartermaster  than  one  of  the  Imperial  family  who  has  been  your  travelling 
copipanion." 

This  the  Count  heard,  with  considerable  inclination  to  accept  the  hospitality  which 
was  so  readily  offered.  Although  as  devoted  as  a  man  could  well  be  to  the  charms  of  his 
Brenhilda,  the  very  idea  never  having  entered  his  heail  of  jn-eferring  another's  beauty  to 
hers,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  had  naturally  felt  himself  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a 
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woman  of  eminent  beauty  and  very  high  rank ;  and  the  praises  with  which  the  Princess 
had  loaded  him,  had  not  entirely  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  was  no  longer  in  the  humour 
in  which  the  morning  had  found  him,  disposed  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor, 
and  to  insult  his  dignity ;  but,  flattered  by  the  adroit  sycophancy  which  the  old  philoso- 
pher had  learned  from  the  schools,  and  the  beautiful  Princess  had  been  gifted  with  by 
nature,  he  assented  to  the  Empress's  proposal ;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  tliat  the 
darkness  did  not  permit  him  to  see  that  there  was  distinctly  a  shade  of  displeasure  on 
the  brow  of  Brenhilda.  "Whatever  the  cause,  she  cared  not  to  express  it,  and  the 
married  pair  had  just  entered  that  labyrinth  of  passages  through  which  Hereward  had 
formerly  wandered,  when  a  chamberlain,  and  a  female  attendant,  richly  dressed,  bent  the 
knee  before  them,  and  offered  them  the  means  and  place  to  adjust  their  attire,  ere  they 
entered  the  Imperial  presence.  Brenhilda  looked  upon  her  apparel  and  arms,  spotted 
with  the  blood  of  the  insolent  Scythian,  and,  Amazon  as  she  was,  felt  the  shame  of  being 
carelessly  and  improperly  dressed.  The  arms  of  the  knight  were  also  bloody,  and  in 
disarrangement. 

"  Tell  my  female  squire,  Agatha,  to  give  her  attendance,"  said  the  Countess.  "  She 
alone  is  in  the  habit  of  assisting  to  unarm  and  to  attire  me." 

"  Now,  God  be  praised,"  thought  the  Grecian  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  "  that  I  am 
not  called  to  a  toilet  where  smiths'  hammers  and  tongs  are  like  to  be  the  instruments 
most  in  request  ! " 

"  Tell  Marcian,  my  armourer,"  said  the  Count,  "  to  attend  with  the  silver  and  blue 
suit  of  plate  and  mail  which  I  won  in  a  wager  from  the  Count  of  Thoulouse."  * 

"  Might  I  not  have  the  honour  of  adjusting  your  armour,"  said  a  splendidly  drest 
courtier,  with  some  marks  of  the  armourer's  profession,  "  since  I  have  put  on  that  of 
the  Emperor  himself? — may  his  name  be  sacred !" 

"  And  how  many  rivets  hast  thou  clenched  upon  the  occasion  with  this  hand,"  said 
the  Count,  catching  hold  of  it,  "  which  looks  as  if  it  had  never  been  washed,  save  with 
milk  of  roses, — and  with  this  childish  toy?"  pointing  to  a  hammer  with  ivory  haft  and 
silver  head,  which,  stuck  into  a  milk-white  kidskin  apron,  the  official  wore  as  badges  of 
his  duty.  The  armourer  fell  back  in  some  confusion.  "  His  grasp,"  he  said  to  another 
domestic,  "  is  like  the  seizure  of  a  vice  ! " 

While  this  little  scene  passed  apart,  the  Empress  Irene,  her  daughter,  and  her  son-in- 
law,  left  the  company,  under  pretence  of  making  a  necessary  change  in  their  apparel. 
Immediately  after,  Agelastes  was  required  to  attend  the  Emperor,  and  the  strangers  were 
conducted  to  two  adjacent  chambers  of  retirement,  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  placed  for 
the  present  at  their  disposal,  and  that  of  their  attendants.  There  we  shall  for  a  time 
leave  them,  assuming,  with  the  assistance  of  their  own  attendants,  a  dress  which  their 
ideas  regarded  as  most  fit  for  a  great  occasion ;  those  of  the  Grecian  court  willingly 
keeping  apart  from  a  task  which  they  held  nearly  as  formidable  as  assisting  at  the  lair 
of  a  royal  tiger  or  his  bride. 

Agelastes  found  the  Emperor  sedulously  arranging  his  most  splendid  court-dress ; 
for,  as  in  the  court  of  Pekin,  the  change  of  ceremonial  attire  was  a  great  part  of  the 
ritual  observed  at  Constantinople. 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  wise  Agelastes,"  said  Alexius  to  the  philosopher,  as  he 
approached  with  abundance  of  prostrations  and  genuflexions —  "  Thou  hast  done  well, 
and  we  are  content  with  thee.  Less  than  thy  wit  and  address  must  have  failed  in 
separating  from  their  company  this  tameless  bull,  and  unyoked  heifer,  over  whom,  if  we 
obtain  influence,  we  shall  command,  by  every  account,  no  smaU  interest  among  those; 
who  esteem  them  the  bravest  in  the  host." 

*  Raymond  Count  of  Thoulouse  and  St.  Giles,  Duke  of  Carboune,  and  Marquis  of  Provence,  an  aged  warrior  who  had 
won  high  distinction  in  the  contests  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  South  of 
France.  His  title  of  St.  Giles  is  corrupted  by  Anna  Comnena  into  Saiiglct,  by  which  name  she  constantly  mentions  him  in 
the  Alexiad. 
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"  My  luinible  understanding,"  said  Agelastes,  "  had  been  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
management  of  so  prudent  and  sagacious  a  scheme,  had  it  not  been  shaped  forth  and 
suggested  by  the  inimitable  wisdom  of  your  most  sacred  Imperial  Highness." 

"  We  are  aware,"  said  Alexius,  "  that  we  had  the  merit  of  blocking  forth  the  scheme 
of  detaining  these  persons,  either  by  their  choice  as  allies,  or  by  main  force  as  hostages. 
Their  friends,  ere  yet  they  have  missed  them,  will  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  Turks, 
and  at  no  liberty,  if  the  devil  should  suggest  such  an  undertaking,  to  take  arms  against 
the  sacred  empire.  Thus,  Agelastes,  we  shall  obtain  hostages  at  least  as  important  and 
as  valuable  as  that  Count  of  Vermandois,  whose  liberty  the  tremendous  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  extorted  from  us  by  threats  of  instant  war." 

"  Pa]-don,"  said  Agelastes,  "  if  I  add  another  reason  to  those  which  of  themselves  so 
happily  support  your  august  resolution.  It  is  possible  that  we  may,  by  observing  the 
greatest  caution  and  courtesy  towards  these  strangers,  win  them  in  good  earnest  to  our 
side." 

"  I  conceive  you,  I  conceive  you  " — said  the  Emperor ;  "  and  this  very  night  I  will 
exhibit  myself  to  this  Count  and  his  lady  in  the  royal  presence  chamber,  in  the  richest 
robes  which  our  wardrobe  can  furnish.  The  lions  of  Solomon  shall  roar,  the  golden 
tree  of  Comnenus  shall  display  its  wonders,  and  the  feeble  eyes  of  these  Franks  shall  be 
altogether  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  empire.  These  spectacles  cannot  but  sink 
into  their  minds,  and  dispose  them  to  become  the  allies  and  servants  of  a  nation  so 
much  more  powerful,  skilful,  and  wealthy  than  their  own — Thou  hast  sometliing  to  say, 
Agelastes.  Years  and  long  study  have  made  thee  wise ;  though  we  have  given  our 
opinion,  thou  mayst  speak  thine  own,  and  live." 

Thrice  three  times  did  Agelastes  press  his  brow  against  the  hem  of  the  Emperor's 
garment,  and  great  seemed  his  anxiety  to  find  such  words  as  might  intimate  his  dissent 
from  his  sovereign,  yet  save  him  from  the  informality  of  contradicting  him  expressly. 

"  These  sacred  words,  in  which  your  sacred  Highness  has  uttered  your  most  just  and 
accurate  opinions,  are  undeniable,  and  incapable  of  contradiction,  were  any  vain  enough 
to  attempt  to  impugn  them.  Nevertheless,  be  it  lawful  to  say,  that  men  show  the 
wisest  arguments  in  vain  to  those  who  do  not  understand  reason,  just  as  you  would  in 
vain  exhibit  a  curious  piece  of  limning  to  the  blind,  or  endeavour  to  bribe,  as  scripture 
saith,  a  sow  by  the  offer  of  a  precious  stone.  The  fault  is  not,  in  such  case,  in  the 
accuracy  of  your  sacred  reasoning,  but  in  the  obtuseness  and  perverseness  of  the 
barbarians  to  whom  it  is  applied." 

"Speak  more  i)lainl_v,"  said  the  Emperor;  "how  often  must  wo  tell  thee,  that  in 
cases  in  which  we  really  want  counsel,  we  know  we  must  be  contented  to  sacrifice 
ceremony  ?" 

"  Then  in  plain  vpords,"  said  Agelastes,  "  these  European  barbarians  are  like  no 
others  under  the  cope  of  the  universe,  eitlier  on  the  things  on  which  they  look  with 
desire,  or  on  those  which  they  consider  as  discouraging.  The  treasures  of  this  noble 
empire,  so  far  as  they  affected  their  wishes,  would  merely  inspire  them  with  the  desire 
to  go  to  war  with  a  nation  possessed  of  so  much  wealth,  and  who,  in  their  self-conceited 
estimation,  were  less  able  to  defend,  than  they  themselves  are  powerful  to  assail.  Of 
such  a  description,  for  instance,  is  Bohemond  of  Tarentum, — and  such  a  one  is  many  a 
crusader  less  able  and  sagacious  than  he ; — for  I  think  I  need  not  tell  your  Imperial 
Divinity,  that  he  holds  his  own  self-interest  to  be  the  devoted  guide  of  his  whole 
conduct  through  this  extraordinary  war ;  and  that,  therefore,  you  can  justly  calculate  his 
course,  when  once  you  are  aware  from  which  point  of  the  com|)ass  the  wind  of  avarice 
and  self-interest  breathes  wilh  respect  to  him.  But  there  are  spirits  among  the  Franks 
of  a  very  different  nature,  and  who  must  be  acted  upon  by  very  different  motives, 
if  we  would  make  ourselves  masters  of  their  actions,  and  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  governed.     If  it  were  lawful  to  do  so,  I  would  request  your  Majesty  to  look  at  the 
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manner  by  which  an  artful  juggler  of  your  court  achieves  his  imposition  ujjon  the  eyes 
of  spectators,  yet  heedfully  disguises  the  means  by  which  he  attains  his  object.  This 
people— I  mean  the  more  lufty-minded  of  these  crusaders,  who  act  up  to  the  pretences  of 
the  doctrine  which  they  call  chivalry— despise  the  thirst  of  gold,  and  gold  itself,  unless 
to  hilt  their  swords,  or  to  furnish  forth  some  necessary  expenses,  as  alike  useless  and 
contemptible.  The  man  who  can  be  moved  by  the  thirst  of  gain,  they  contemn,  scorn, 
and  despise,  and  liken  him,  in  the  meanness  of  his  objects,  to  the  most  paltry  serf  that 
ever  followed  the  plough,  or  wielded  the  spade.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  haj^pens  that 
they  actually  need  gold,  they  are  sufficiently  unceremonious  in  taking  it  where  they  can 
most  easily  find  it.  Thus,  they  are  neither  easily  to  be  bribed  by  giving  them  sums  of 
gold,  nor  to  be  starved  into  compliance  by  withholding  what  chance  may  render  necessary 
for  them.  In  the  one  case,  they  set  no  value  upon  the  gift  of  a  little  paltry  yellow  dross; 
in  the  other,  they  are  accustomed  to  take  what  they  want." 

"Yellow  dross!"  interrupted  Alexius.  "Do  they  call  that  noble  metal,  equally 
respected  by  Roman  and  barbarian,  by  rich  and  poor,  by  great  and  mean,  by  churchmen 
and  laymen,  which  all  mankind  are  fighting  for,  plotting  for,  planning  for,  intriguing  for, 
and  damning  themselves  for,  both  soul  and  body— by  the  opprobrious  name  of  yellow 
dross?  They  are  mad,  Agelastes,  utterly  mad.  Perils  and  dangers,  penalties  and 
scourges,  are  the  only  arguments  to  which  men  who  are  above  the  universal  influence 
which  moves  all  others,  can  possibly  be  accessible." 

"  Nor  are  they,"  said  Agelastes,  "  more  accessible  to  fear  than  they  are  to  self-interest. 
They  are  indeed,  from  their  boyhood,  brought  up  to  scorn  those  passions  which  influence 
ordinary  minds,  whether  by  means  of  avarice  to  impel,  or  of  fear  to  hold  back.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  what  is  enticing  to  other  men,  must,  to  interest  them,  have  the 
piquant  sauce  of  extreme  danger.  I  told,  for  instance,  to  this  very  hero,  a  legend  of  a 
Princess  of  Zulichium,  who  lay  on  an  enchanted  couch,  beautiful  as  an  angel,\waiting 
the  chosen  knight  who  should,  by  dispelling  her  enchanted  slumbers,  become  master  of 
her  person,  of  her  kingdom  of  Zulichium,  and  of  her  countless  treasures ;  and,  would 
your  Imperial  Majesty  believe  me,  I  could  scarce  get  the  gallant  to  attend  to  my  legend 
or  take  any  interest  in  the  adventure,  till  I  assured  him  he  would  have  to  encounter  a 
winged  dragon,  compared  to  which  the  largest  of  those  in  the  Frank  romances  was  but 
like  a  mere  dragon-fly  ?" 

"  And  did  this  move  the  gallant  ?"  said  the  Emperor. 

"  So  much  so,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "  that  had  I  not  unfortunately,  by  the 
earnestness  of  my  description,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  his  Penthesilea  of  a  Countess, 
he  had  forgotten  the  crusade  and  all  belonging  to  it,  to  go  in  quest  of  Zulichium  and  its 
slumbering  sovereign." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  we  have  in  our  empire  (make  us  sensible  of  the 
advantage  !)  innumerable  tale-tellers  who  are  not  possessed  in  the  slightest  degree  of  that 
noble  scorn  of  gold  which  is  proper  to  the  Franks,  but  shall,  for  a  brace  of  besants,  lie 
with  the  devil,  and  beat  him  to  boot,  if  in  that  manner  we  can  gain,  as  mariners  say,' the 
weathergage  of  the  Franks." 

«  Discretion,"  said  Agelastes,  "  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary.  Simply  to  lie  is 
no  very  great  matter ;  it  is  merely  a  departure  from  the  truth,  which  is  little  diflerent 
from  missing  a  mark  at  archery,  where  the  whole  horizon,  one  point  alone  excepted,  will 
alike  serve  the  shooter's  purpose  ;  but  to  move  the  Frank  as  is  desired,  requires  a  i)erfect 
knowledge  of  his  temper  and  disposition,  great  caution  and  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
most  versatile  readiness  in  changing  from  one  subject  to  another.  Had  I  not  myself  been 
some^yhat  alert,  I  might  have  paid  the  penalty  of  a  false  step  in  your  Majesty's  service, 
by  bemg  flung  into  my  own  cascade  by  the  virago  whom  I  oflended." 

"  A  perfect  Thalestris!"  said  the  Emperor;  "  I  shaU  take  care  what  offence  I  --ive 
her." 
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"  If  I  might  speak  and  live,"  said  Agelastes,  "  the  Caesar  Nicepliorus  Briennius  had 
best  adopt  the  same  precaution." 

"  Nicephorus,"  said  tlie  Emppror,  "  must  settle  that  witli  our  daughter.  I  have  ever 
told  her  that  she  gives  him  too  much  of  that  history,  of  which  a  page  or  two  is 
sufficiently  refreshing ;  but  by  our  own  self  we  must  swear  it,  Agelastes,  that,  night 
after  night,  hearing  nothing  else,  would  subdue  the  patience  of  a  saint ! — Forget,  good 
Agelastes,  that  thou  hast  heard  me  say  such  a  thing — more  especially,  remember  it  not 
when  thou  art  in  presence  of  our  Imperial  wife  and  daughter." 

"  Nor  were  the  freedoms  taken  by  the  Caesar  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  innocent 
gallantry,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  but  the  Countess,  I  must  needs  say,  is  dangerous.  She 
killed  this  day  the  Scythian  Toxartis,  by  what  seemed  a  mere  fillip  on  the  head." 

"Hah!"  said  the  Emperor;  "I  knew  that  Toxartis,  and  he  was  like  enough  to 
deserve  his  death,  being  a  bold  unscrupulous  marauder.  Take  notes,  however,  how  it 
happened,  the  names  of  witnesses,  &c.,  that,  if  necessary,  we  may  exhibit  the  fact  as  a 
deed  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris,  to  the  assembly  of 
the  crusaders." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Agelastes,  "  your  Imperial  Majesty  will  not  easily  resign  the  golden 
opportunity  of  gaining  to  your  standard  persons  whose  character  stands  so  very  high  in 
chivalry.  It  would  cost  you  but  little  to  bestow  upon  them  a  Grecian  island,  worth  a 
hundred  of  their  own  paltry  lordship  of  Paris  ;  and  if  it  were  given  under  the  condition 
of  their  expelling  the  infidels  or  tlie  disaffected  who  may  have  obtained  the  temporary 
possession,  it  would  be  so  much  the  more  likely  to  be  an  acceptable  offer.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  whole  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  skill  of  the  poor  Agelastes  is  at  your 
Imperial  Majesty's  disposal." 

The  Emperor  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  as  if  on  full  consideration, 
"  Worthy  Agelastes,  I  dare  trust  thee  in  this  difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous  matter; 
but  I  will  keep  my  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  them  the  lions  of  Solomon,  and  the  golden 
tree  of  our  Imperial  house." 

"  To  that  there  can  be  no  objection,"  returned  the  philosopher  ;  "  only  remember  to 
exhibit  few  guards,  for  these  Franks  are  like  a  fiery  horse  ;  when  in  temper  he  may  be 
ridden  with  a  silk  thread,  but  when  he  has  taken  umbrage  or  suspicion,  as  they  would 
likely  do  if  they  saw  many  armed  men,  a  steel  bridle  would  not  restrain  him." 

"  I  will  be  cautious,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  in  that  particular,  as  well  as  others. — 
Sound  the  silver  bell,  Agelastes,  that  the  officers  of  our  wardrobe  may  attend." 

"  One  single  word,  while  your  Highness  is  alone,"  said 
Agelastes.  "Will  your  Imperial  Majesty  transfer  to  me 
the  direction  of  your  menagerie,  or  collection  of  extraordinary 
creatures?" 

"  You  make  me  wonder,"  said  the  Emperor,  taking  a 
signet,  bearing  upon  it  a  lion,  with  the  legend,  Vicit  Leo  ex 
trihu  Juche.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  will  give  thee  the  com- 
mand of  our  dens.  And  now,  be  candid  for  once  with  thy 
master — for  deception  is  thy  nature  even  with  me — By  what 
charm  wilt  thou  subdue  these  untamed  savages?" 

"  By  the  power  of  falsehood,"  replied  Agelastes,  with  deep 
reverence. 

"  I  believe  thee  an  adept  in  it,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  And 
to  which  of  their  foibles  wilt  thou  address  it  ?" 

"  To  their  love  of  fame,"  said  the  philosopher;  and 
retreated  backwards  out  of  the  royal  apartment,  as  the 
officers  of  the  wardrobe  entered  to  complete  the  investment 
of  the  Emperor  in  his  Imperial  habiliments. 


I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespective  boys :  none  are  for  nie, 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes;  — 
High-reaching  Uuckingham  grows  circumspect. 

l»i<  H  ARD   ill. 

S  they  parted  from  each  other,  the  Emperor  and  philosopher  had  each  their 

own  anxious  thoughts  on  the  interview  which  had  passed  between  them; 

^j  thoughts  which  they  expressed  in  broken  sentences  and  ejaculations,  though 

vS/>^5r.'  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  held 
each  other,  we  will  give  them  a  more  regular  and  intelligible  form. 

"  Thus,  then,"  half  muttered  half  said  Alexius,  but  so  low  as  to  hide  his  meaning 
from  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  who  entered  to  do  their  office, — "  thus,  then,  this 
bookworm — this  remnant  of  old  heathen  philosophy,  who  hardly  believes,  so  God  save 
me,  the  truth  of  the  Chi-istian  creed,  has  topp'd  his  part  so  well  that  he  forces  hi? 
Emperor  to  dissemble  in  his  presence.  Beginning  by  being  the  buffoon  of  the  court,  he 
has  wormed  himself  into  all  its  secrets,  made  himself  master  of  all  its  intrigues,  conspired 
with  my  own  son-in-law  against  me,  debauched  my  guai'ds, — indeed  so  woven  his  web  of 
deceit,  that  my  life  is  safe  no  longer,  than  he  believes  me  the  imperial  dolt  which  I  have 
affected  to  seem,  in  order  to  deceive  him;  fortunate  that  even  so  I  can  escape  his 
cautionary  anticipation  of  my  displeasure,  by  avoiding  to  precipitate  his  measures  of 
violence.  But  were  this  sudden  storm  of  the  crusade  fairly  passed  over,  the  ungrateful 
Cicsar,  the  boastful  coward  Achilles  Tatius,  and  the  bosom  serpent  Agelastes,  shall  know 
whether  Alexius  Comneuus  has  been  born  their  dupe.  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  comes 
the  strife  of  subtlety,  as  well  as  the  tug  of  war."  Thus  saying,  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  officers  of  his  wardrobe,  who  proceeded  to  ornament  him  as  the  solemnity  required. 

"I  trust  him  not,"  said  Agelastes,  the  meaning  of  whose  gestures  and  exclamations, 
we,  in  like  manner,  render  into  a  connected  meaning.  '•  I  cannot,  and  do  not  trust  him 
— he  somewhat  overacts  his  part.  He  has  borne  himself  upon  other  occasions  with  the 
shrewd  wit  of  his  family  the  Comneni;  yet  he  now  trusts  to  the  effect  of  his  trumpery 
lions  upon  such  a  shrewd  people  as  the  Franks  and  Normans,  and  seems  to  rely  upon  me 
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for  the  character  of  men  with  whom  he  has  been  engaged  in  peace  and  war  for  many  years. 
This  can  be  but  to  gain  ray  confidence;  for  there  were  imperfect  look^;,  and  broken 
sentences,  which  seemed  to  say,  '  Agelastes,  the  Emperor  knows  thee  and  confides  not  in 
thee.'  Yet  the  plot  is  successful  and  undiscovered,  as  far  as  can  be  judged;  and  were  I 
to  attempt  to  recede  now,  I  were  lost  for  ever.  A  little  time  to  carry  on  this  intrigue 
with  the  Frank,  when  possibly,  by  the  assistance  of  this  gallant,  Alexius  shall  exchange 
the  crown  fir  a  cloister,  or  a  still  narrower  abode;  and  then,  Agelastes,  thou  dcservest 
to  be  blotted  from  the  roll  of  philosophers,  if  thou-canst  not  push  out  of  the  throne  the 
conceited  and  luxurious  Cresar,  and  reign  in  his  stead,  a  second  Marcus  Antoninus,  when 
the  wisdom  of  thy  rule,  long  unfelt  in  a  world  which  has  been  guided  by  tyrants  and 
voluptuaries,  shall  soon  obliterate  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  thy  power  was 
acquired.  To  work  then — be  active,  and  be  cautious.  The  time  requires  it,  and  the 
prize  deserves  it." 

While  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he  arrayed  himself,  by  the  assistance 
of  Diogenes,  in  a  clean  suit  of  that  simple  apparel  in  which  he  always  frequented  the 
court;  a  garb  as  unlike  that  of  a  candidate  for  royalty,  as  it  was  a  contrast  to  the 
magnificent  robes  with  which  Alexius  was  now  investing  himself 

In  their  separate  apartments,  or  dressing-rooms,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  his  lady  put 
on  the  best  apparel  which  they  had  prepared  to  meet  such  a  chance  upon  their  journey. 
Even  in  France,  Robert  was  seldom  seen  in  the  peaceful  cap  and  sweeping  mantle,  whose 
high  plumes  and  flowing  folds  were  the  garb  of  knights  in  times  of  peace.  He  was  now 
arrayed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  armour,  all  except  the  head,  which  was  bare  otherwise  than 
as  covered  by  his  curled  locks.  The  rest  of  his  person  was  sheathed  in  the  complete 
mail  of  the  time,  richly  inlaid  with  silver,  which  contrasted  with  the  azure  in  which  the 
steel  was  damasked.  His  spurs  were  upon  his  heels — his  sword  was  by  his  side,  and 
his  triangular  shield  was  suspended  round  his  neck,  bearing,  painted  upon  it,  a  number 
of  Jieurs-ch-lis  semces,  as  it  is  called,  upon  the  field,  being  the  origin  of  those  lily  flowers 
which  after  times  reduced  to  three  only;  and  which  were  the  terror  of  Europe,  until 
they  suffered  so  many  reverses  in  our  own  time. 

The  extreme  height  of  Count  Robert's  person  adapted  him  for  a  garb,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  make  persons  of  a  lower  stature  appear  rather  dwarfish  and  tliick  when 
arrayed  cap-cl-pie.  The  features,  with  their  self-collected  composure,  and  noble  contempt 
of  whatever  could  have  astounded  or  shaken  an  ordinary  mind,  formed  a  well-fitted 
capital  to  the  excellently  proportioned  and  vigorous  frame  which  they  terminated. 
The  Countess  was  in  more  pcaeeful  attire;  but  her  robes  were  short  and  succinct,  like 
those  of  one  who  might  be  called  to  hasty  exercise.  The  upper  part  of  her  dress  con- 
sisted of  more  than  one  tunic,  sitting  close  to  the  body,  while  a  skirt,  descending  from 
the  girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  ankles,  embroidered  elegantly  but  richly,  completed  an 
attire  width  a  lady  might  have  worn  in  much  more  modern  times.  Her  tresses  were 
covered  with  a  light  steel  head-piece,  though  some  of  them,  escaping,  played  round  her 
face,  and  gave  relief  to  those  handsome  features  which  might  otherwise  have  seemed  too 
formal,  if  closed  entirely  within  the  verge  of  steel.  Over  these  under-garments  was 
flung  a  rich  velvet  cloak  of  a  deep  green  colour,  descending  from  the  head,  where 
a  species  of  hood  was  loosely  adjusted  over  the  helmet,  deeply  laced  upon  its  verges  and 
seams,  and  so  long  as  to  sweep  the  ground  behind.  A  dagger  of  ricli  materials  orna- 
mented a  girdle  of  curious  goldsmith's  work,  and  was  the  only  offensive  weapon  which, 
notwithstanding  her  military  occupation,  she  bore  upon  this  occasion. 

Tlie  toilet — as  modern  times  would  say — of  the  Countess,  was  not  nearly  so  soon 
ended  as  that  of  Count  Robert,  who  occupied  his  time,  as  husbands  of  every  period  are 
apt  to  do,  in  little  sub-acid  complaints  between  jest  and  earnest,  upon  the  dilatory  nature 
of  ladies,  and  the  time  which  they  lose  in  doffing  and  donning  their  garments.  But 
when  the  Countess  Brenhilda  came  forth  in  the  pride  of  loveliness,  from  the  inner 
chamber  where  she  had  attired  herself,  her  husband,  who  was  still  her  lover,  clasped  her 
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to  his  breast,  and  expressed  Lis  privilege  hy  the  kiss  which  he  took  as  of  right  from 
a  creature  so  beautiful.  Chiding  him  for  his  folly,  yet  almost  returning  the  kiss  which 
she  received,  Brenhilda  began  now  to  wonder  how  they  were  to  find  their  way  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor. 

The  query  was  soon  solved,  for  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  announced  Agelastes,  to 
whom,  as  best  acquainted  with  the  Frankish  manners,  had  been  committed,  by  the 
Emperor,  the  charge  of  introducing  the  noble  strangers.  A  distant  sound,  like  that  of 
the  roaring  of  a  lion,  or  not  unsimilar  to  a  large  and  deep  gong  of  modern  times,  intimated 
the  commencement  of  the  ceremonial.  The  black  slaves  upon  guard,  who,  as  hath  been 
observed,  were  in  small  numbers,  stood  ranged  in  their  state  dresses  of  white  and  gold, 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  naked  sabre,  and  in  the  other  a  torch  of  white  wax,  which  served 
to  guide  the  Count  and  Countess  through  the  passages  that  led  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  and  to  the  most  secret  hall  of  audience. 

The  door  of  this  sanctum  sanctorum  was  lower  than  usual,  a  simple  stratagem  devised 
by  some  superstitious  officer  of  the  Imperial  household,  to  compel  the  lofty-crested  Frank 
to  lower  his  body,  as  he  presented  himself  in  the  Imperial  presence.  Robert,  when  the 
door  flew  open,  and  he  discovered  in  the  background  the  Emperor  seated  upon  his  tiirone 
amidst  a  glare  of  light,  which  was  broken  and  reflected  in  ten  thousand  folds  by  the  jewels 
with  which  his  vestments  were  covered,  stopt  short,  and  demanded  the  meaning  of 
introducing  him  through  so  low  an  arch?  Agelastes  pointed  to  the  Emperor  by  way  of 
shifting  from  himself  a  question  which  he  could  not  have  answered.  The  mute,  to 
apologize  for  his  silence,  yawned,  and  showed  the  loss  of  his  tongue. 

"  Holy  Virgin ! "  said  the  Countess,  "  what  can  these  unhappy  Africans  have  done,  to 
have  deserved  a  condemnation  which  involves  so  cruel  a  fate?" 

"  The  hour  of  retribution  is  perhaps  come,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  displeased  tone,  while 
Agelastes,  with  such  hurry  as  time  and  place  permitted,  entered,  making  his  prostrations 
and  genuflexions,  little  doubting  that  the  Frank  must  follow  him,  and  to  do  so  must  lower 
his  body  to  the  Emperor.  The  Count,  however,  in  the  height  of  displeasure  at  the  trick 
which  he  conceived  had  been  intended  him,  turned  himself  round,  and  entered  the 
presence-chamber  with  his  back  purposely  turned  to  the  sovereign,  and  did  not  face 
Alexius  until  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  when  he  was  joined  by  the 
Countess,  who  had  made  her  approach  in  a  more  seemly  manner.  The  Emperor,  who 
had  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  Count's  expected  homage  in  the  most  gracious  manner, 
found  himself  now  even  more  unpleasantly  circumstanced  than  when  this  uncompro- 
mising Frank  had  usurped  the  royal  throne  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  officers  and  nobles  who  stood  around,  though  a  very  select  number,  were  more 
numerous  than  usual,  as  the  meeting  was  not  held  for  counsel,  but  merely  for  state. 
These  assumed  such  an  appearance  of  mingled  displeasure  and  confusion  as  might  best 
suit  with  the  perplexity  of  Alexius,  while  the  wily  features  of  the  Norman-Italian, 
Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  who  was  also  present,  had  a  singular  mixture  of  fantastical  glee 
and  derision.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  weaker  on  such  occasions,  or  at  least  the  more 
timid,  to  be  obliged  to  take  the  petty  part  of  winking  hard,  as  if  not  able  to  see  what 
they  cannot  avenge. 

Alexius  made  the  signal  that  the  ceremonial  of  the  grand  reception  should  immediately 
commence.  Instantly  the  lions  of  Solomon,  which  had  been  newly  furbished,  raised  their 
heads,  erected  their  manes,  brandished  their  tails,  until  they  excited  the  imagination  of 
Count  Robert,  who,  being  already  on  fire  at  the  circumstances  of  his  reception,  conceived 
the  bellowing  of  these  automata  to  be  the  actual  annunciation  of  immediate  assault. 
Whether  the  lions,  whose  forms  he  beheld,  were  actually  lords  of  the  forest, — whether 
they  were  mortals  who  had  suffered  transformation, — whether  they  were  productions  of 
the  skill  of  an  artful  juggler  or  profound  naturalist,  the  Count  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
All  that  he  thought  of  the  danger  was,  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  courage;  nor  did  his 
heart  permit  him  a  moment's  irresolution.    He  strode  to  the  nearest  lion,  which  seemed 
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in  the  act  of  springing  up,  and  said,  in  a  tone  loud  and  formidable  as  its  own,  "  How  now, 
dog!"  At  the  same  time  he  struck  tlie  figure  with  his  clenched  fist  and  steel  gauntlet 
with  so  much  force,  that  its  head  burst,  and  the  steps  and  carpet  of  the  throne  were 
covered  with  wheels,  springs,  and  other  machinery,  which  had  been  the  means  of 
producing  its  mimic  terrors. 

On  tliis  display  of  the  real  nature  of  the  cause  of  his  anger.  Count  Robert  could  not 
but  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  having  given  way  to  passion  on  such  an  occasion.  He  was 
still  more  confused  when  Bohemond,  descending  fi-om  his  station  near  the  Emperor, 
addressed  him  in  the  Frank  language; — "  You  have  done  a  gallant  deed,  truly.  Count 
Robert,  in  freeing  the  court  of  Byzantium  from  an  object  of  fear  which  has  long  been 
used  to  frighten  peevish  children  and  unruly  barbarians!" 

Enthusiasm  has  no  greater  enemy  than  ridicule.  "  Why,  then,"  said  Count  Robert, 
blusliing  deeply  at  the  same  time,  "did  they  exhibit  its  fantastic  terrors  to  me?  I  am 
neither  child  nor  barbarian." 

"  Address  yourself  to  the  Emperor,  then,  as  an  intelligent  man,"  answered  Bohemond. 
"  Say  something  to  him  in  excuse  of  your  conduct,  and  show  that  our  bravery  has  not 
entirely  run  away  with  our  common  sense.  And  hark  you  also,  while  I  have  a  moment's 
speech  of  you, — do  you  and  your  wife  heedfully  follow  my  example  at  supper !"  These 
words  were  spoken  with  a  significant  tone  and  corresponding  look. 

The  opinion  of  Bohemond,  from  his  long  intercourse,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the 
Grecian  Emperor,  gave  him  great  i]ifluonce  with  the  other  crusaders,  and  Count  Robert 
yielded  to  his  advice.  He  turned  towards  the  Emperor  with  something  liker  an 
obeisance  than  he  had  hitherto  paid.  "  I  crave  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "  for  breaking 
that  gilded  piece  of  pageantry ;  but,  in  sooth,  the  wonders  of  sorcery,  and  the  portents 
of  accomplished  and  skilful  jugglers,  are  so  numerous  in  this  country',  that  one  docs  not 
clearly  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  false,  or  what  is  real  from  what  is  illusory." 

The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  mind  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
and  the  courage  in  which  he  was  not  held  by  his  countrymen  to  be  deficient,  received 
this  apology  somewhat  awkwardly.  Perhaps  the  rueful  complaisance  with  which  he 
accepted  the  Count's  apology,  might  be  best  compared  to  that  of  a  lady  of  the  present 
day  when  an  awkward  guest  has  broken  a  valuable  piece  of  china.  He  muttered 
something  about  the  machines  having  been  long  preserved  in  the  Imperial  family,  as 
being  made  on  the  model  of  those  which  guarded  the  throne  of  the  wise  King  of 
Israel ;  to  which  the  blunt  plain-spoken  Count  expressed  his  doubt  in  reply,  whether 
the  wisest  prince  in  the  world  ever  condescended  to  frighten  his  subjects  or  guests  by 
the  mimic  roarings  of  a  wooden  lion.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  too  hastily  took  it  for  a  living 
creature,  I  have  had  the  worst,  by  damaging  my  excellent  gauntlet  in  dashing  to  pieces 
its  timber  skull." 

The  Emperor,  after  a  little  more  had  been  said,  chiefly  on  the  same  subject,  proposed 
that  they  should  pass  to  the  banquet-room.  Marshalled,  accordingly,  by  the  grand  sewer 
of  the  Imperial  table,  and  attended  by  all  present,  excepting  the  Emperor  and  the 
immediate  members  of  his  family,  the  Prankish  guests  were  guided  through  a  labyrinth 
of  apartments,  each  of  which  was  filled  with  wonders  of  nature  and  art,  calculated  to 
enhance  their  opinion  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  which  had  assembled  together  so 
much  that  was  wonderfuL  Their  passage  being  necessarily  slow  and  interrupted,  gave 
tlie  Emperor  time  to  change  his  dress,  according  to  the  ritual  of  his  court,  which  did  not 
permit  his  appearing  twice  in  the  same  vesture  before  the  same  spectators.  He  took 
the  opportunity  to  summon  Agelastes  into  his  presence,  and,  that  their  conference  might 
be  secret,  he  used,  in  assisting  his  toilet,  the  agency  of  some  of  the  mutes  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  interior. 

The  temper  of  Alexius  Comnenus  was  considerably  moved,  although  it  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  situation  to  be  ever  under  the  necessity  of  disguising  the  emotions 
of  his  mind,  and  of  afiecting,  in  presence  of  his  subjects,  a  superiority  to  human  passion, 
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wliicli  he  was  fai"  from  feeling.  It  was  therefore  with  gravity,  and  even  reprehension, 
that  he  asl^ej,  "  By  whose  error  it  was  that  the  wily  Bohemond,  half-Italian,  and  half- 
Norman,  was  present  at  this  interview  ?  Surely,  if  there  be  one  in  the  crusading  army 
likely  to  conduct  that  foolish  youth  and  his  wife  behind  the  scenes  of  the  exhibition  by 
which  we  hoped  to  impo.se  upon  them,  the  Count  of  Tarentum,  as  he  entitles  himself,  is 
that  person." 

"  It  was  that  old  man,"  said  Agelastes,  "(if  I  may  reply  and  live,)  Michael  Canta- 
cuzene,  who  deemed  that  his  presence  was  peculiarly  desired;  but  he  returns  to  the 
camp  this  very  night." 

"  Yes,"  said  Alexius,  "  to  inform  Godfrey,  and  the  rest  of  the  crusaders,  that  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  number  is  left,  with  his  wife,  a  hostage 
in  our  Imperial  city,  and  to  bring  back,  perhaps,  an  alternative  of  instant  war,  unless 
they  are  delivered  up  ! " 

"  If  it  is  your  Imperial  Highness's  will  to  think  so,"  said  Agelastes,  "  you  can  suffer 
Count  Robert  and  his  wife  to  return  to  the  camp  with  the  Italian-Norman." 

"What?"  answered  the  Emperor,  "and  so  lose  all  the  fruits  of  an  enterprise,  the 
preparations  for  which  have  already  cost  us  so  much  in  actual  expense ;  and,  were  our 
heart  made  of  the  same  stuff  with  that  of  ordinary  mortals,  would  have  cost  us  so  much 
more  in  vexation  and  anxiety  ?  No,  no ;  issue  warning  to  the  crusader.s,  who  are  still 
on  the  hither  side,  that  farther  rendering  of  homage  is  dispensed  with,  and  that  they 
repair  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  by  peep  of  light  to-morrow.  Let 
our  admiral,  as  he  values  his  head,  pass  every  man  of  them  over  to  the  farther  side 
before  noon.  Let  there  be  largesses,  a  princely  banquet  on  the  farther  bank — all  that 
may  increase  their  anxiety  to  pass.  Then,  Agelastes,  we  will  trust  to  ourselves  to  meet 
this  additional  danger,  either  by  bribing  the  venality  of  Bohemond,  or  by  bidding 
defiance  to  the  crusaders.  Their  forces  are  scattered,  and  the  chief  of  them,  with  tlie 
leaders  themselves,  are  all  now — or  by  far  the  greater  part — on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bosphorus. — And  now  to  the  banquet !  seeing  that  the  change  of  dress  has  been  made 
sufficient  to  answer  the  statutes  of  the  household ;  since  our  ancestors  cho.se  to  make 
rules  for  exhibiting  us  to  our  subjects,  as  priests  exhibit  their  images  at  their  shrines  !" 
"  Under  grant  of  life,"  said  Agelastes,  "  it  was  not  done  inconsiderately,  but  in  order 
that  the  Emperor,  ruled  ever  by  the  same  laws  from  father  to  son,  might  ever  be 
regarded  as  something  beyond  the  common  laws  of  humanity — the  divine  image  of  a 
saint,  therefore,  rather  than  a  human  being." 

"  AVe  know  it,  good  Agelastes,"  answered  the  Emperor,  with  a  smile,  "  and  we  are 
also  aware,  that  many  of  our  subjects,  like  the  worshippers  of  Bel  in  holy  writ,  treat  us 
so  far  as  an  image,  as  to  assist  us  in  devouring  the  revenues  of  our  provinces,  which  are 
gathered  in  our  name,  and  for  our  use.  These  things  we  now  only  touch  lightly,  the 
time  not  suiting  them." 

Alexius  left  the  secret  council  accordingly,  after  the  order  for  the  passage  of  the 
crusaders  had  been  written  out  and  subscribed  in  due  form,  and  in  the  sacred  ink  of  the 
Imperial  chancery. 

Meantime,  the  rest  of  the  company  had  arrived  in  a  hall,  which,  like  tlie  other  apart- 
ments in  the  palace,  was  most  tastefully  as  well  as  gorgeously  fitted  up,  except  that  a 
table,  which  presented  a  princely  banquet,  miglit  have  been  deemed  faulty  in  this  respect, 
that  the  dishes,  which  were  most  splendid,  both  in  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed,  and  in  the  viands  which  they  held,  were  elevated  by  means  of  feet,  so  as  to 
be  upon  a  level  with  female  guests  as  they  sat,  and  with  men  as  they  lay  recumbent  at 
the  banquet  which  it  offered. 

Around  stood  a  number  of  black  slaves  richly  attired,  while  the  grand  sewer,  Michael 

Cantacuzene,  arranged  the  strangers  with  his  golden  wand,  and  conveyed  orders  to  them, 

by  signs,  that  all  should  remain  standing  around  the  table,  until  a  signal  should  be  given. 

The  upper  end  of  the  board,  thus  furnished,  and  thus  surrounded,  was  hidden  by  a 
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curtain  of  muslin  and  silver,  which  fell  from  the  top  of  the  arch  under  which  the  upper 
part  seemed  to  pass.  On  this  curtain  the  sewer  kept  a  wary  eye ;  and  when  he  observed 
it  slightly  shake,  he  waved  his  wand  of  office,  and  all  expected  the  result. 

As  if  self-moved,  the  mystic  curtain  arose,  and  discovered  behind  it  a  throne  eight 
steps  higher  than  the  end  of  the  table,  decorated  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  and 
having  placed  before  it  a  small  table  of  ivoiy  inlaid  with  silver,  behind  which  was  seated 
Alexius  Comnenus,  in  a  dress  entirely  different  from  what  he  had  worn  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  aud  so  much  more  gorgeous  than  his  former  vestments,  that  it  seemed  not 
unnatural  that  his  subjects  should  prostrate  themselves  before  a  figure  so  splendid.  His 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  son-in-law  the  Ccesar,  stood  behind  him  with  faces  bent  to 
the  ground,  and  it  was  with  deep  humility,  that,  descending  from  the  throne  at  the 
Emperor's  command,  they  mingled  with  tlie  guests  of  the  lower  table,  and,  exalted  as 
they  were,  proceeded  to  the  festive  board  at  the  signal  of  the  grand  sewer.  So  tliat 
they  could  not  be  said  to  partake  of  the  repast  with  the  Emperor,  nor  to  be  placed  at 
the  Imperial  table,  although  they  supped  in  his  presence,  and  were  encouraged  by  his 
repeated  request  to  them  to  make  good  cheer.  No  dishes  presented  at  the  lower  table 
were  offered  at  the  higher ;  but  wines,  and  more  delicate  sorts  of  food,  which  arose 
before  the  Emperor  as  if  by  magic,  and  seemed  designed  for  his  own  proper  use,  were 
repeatedly  sent,  by  his  special  directions,  to  one  or  other  of  the  guests  whom  Alexius 
delighted  to  honour — among  these  the  Franks  being  particularly  distinguished. 

The  behaviour  of  Bobemond  was  on  this  occasion  particularly  remarkable. 

Count  Robert,  who  kept  an  eye  upon  him,  both  from  his  recent  words,  and  owing  to 
an  expressive  look  which  he  once  or  twice  darted  towards  him,  observed,  that  in  no 
liquors  or  food,  not  even  those  sent  from  the  Emperor's  own  table,  did  this  astucious 
prince  choose  to  indulge.  A  piece  of  bread,  taken  from  the  canister  at  random,  and  a 
glass  of  pure  water,  was  the  only  refreshment  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  partake.  His 
alleged  excuse  was,  the  veneration  due  to  the  Holy  Festival  of  the  Advent,  which 
chanced  to  occur  that  very  night,  and  which  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  rule  agree  to 
hold  sacred. 

"  I  had  not  expected  this  of  you.  Sir  Bobemond,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  you  should 
have  refused  my  personal  hospitality  at  my  own  board,  on  the  very  day  on  which  you 
honoured  me  by  entering  into  my  service  as  vassal  for  the  principality  of  Antioch." 

"  Antioch  is  not  yet  conquered,"  said  Sir  Bohemoud ;  "  and  conscience,  dread 
sovereign,  must  always  have  its  exceptions,  in  whatever  temporal  contracts  we  may 
engage." 

"  Come,  gentle  Count,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  obviously  regarded  Bohemond's  in- 
hospitable humour  as  something  arising  more  from  suspicion  than  devotion,  "we  invite, 
though  it  is  not  our  custom,  our  children,  our  noble  guests,  and  our  principal  officers 
here  present,  to  a  general  carouse.  Fill  the  cups  called  the  Nine  Muses !  let  them  be 
brimful  of  the  wine  which  is  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  Imperial  lips  ! " 

At  the  Emperor's  command  the  cups  were  filled ;  they  were  of  pure  gold,  and  there 
was  richly  engraved  upon  each  the  effigy  of  the  Muse  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

"  You  at  least,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  my  gentle  Count  Robert,  you  and  your  lovely 
lady,  will  not  have  any  scruple  to  pledge  your  Imperial  host?" 

"  If  that  scruple  is  to  imply  suspicion  of  the  provisions  with  which  we  are  here 
served,  I  disdain  to  nourish  such,"  said  Count  Robert.  "  If  it  is  a  sin  which  I  commit 
by  tasting  wine  to-night,  it  is  a  venial  one ;  nor  shall  I  greatly  augment  my  load  by 
carrying  it,  with  the  rest  of  my  trespasses,  to  the  next  confessional." 

"  Will  you  then,  Prince  Bobemond,  not  be  ruled  by  the  conduct  of  your  fri(;nd  ?  " 
said  the  Emperor. 

"  Methinks,"  replied  the  Norman-Italian,  "  my  friend  might  have  done  better  to  have 
been  ruled  by  mine ;  but  be  it  as  his  wisdom  pleases.  The  flavour  of  such  exquisite 
wine  is  sufficient  for  me." 
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So  saying,  he  emptied  the  wine  into  another  goblet,  and  seemed  alternately  to  admire 
the  carving  of  the  cup,  and  the  flavour  of  what  it  had  lately  contained. 

"  You  are  right,  Sir  Bohemond,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  the  fabric  of  that  cup  is 
beautiful ;  it  was  done  by  one  of  the  ancient  gravers  of  Greece.  The  boasted  cup  of 
Nestor,  which  Homer  has  handed  down  to  us,  was  a  good  deal  larger  perhaps,  but 
neither  equalled  these  in  the  value  of  the  material,  nor  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
workmanship.  Let  each  one,  therefore,  of  my  stranger  guests,  accept  of  the  cup  which 
he  either  has  or  might  have  drunk  out  of,  as  a  recollection  of  me ;  and  may  the  expe- 
dition against  the  infidels  be  as  propitious  as  their  confidence  and  courage  deserve  !" 

"  If  I  accept  your  gift,  mighty  Emperor,"  said  Bohemond,  "  it  is  only  to  atone  for 
the  apparent  discourtesy,  wlien  my  devotion  compels  me  to  decline  your  Imperial  pledge, 
and  to  show  you  that  we  part  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship." 

So  saying,  he  bowed  deeply  to  the  Emperor,  who  answered  him  with  a  smile,  into 
which  was  thrown  a  considerable  portion  of  sarcastic  expression. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "having  taken  upon  my  conscience  the  fault  of 
meeting  your  Imperial  pledge,  may  stand  excused  from  incurring  the  blame  of  aiding 
to  dismantle  your  table  of  these  curious  drinking  cups.  We  empty  them  to  your  health, 
and  we  cannot  in  any  other  respect  profit  by  them." 

"  But  Prince  Bohemond  can,"  said  the  Emperor;  "to  whose  quarters  they  shall  be 
carried,  sanctioned  by  your  generous  use.  And  we  have  still  a  set  for  you,  and  for  your 
lovely  Countess,  equal  to  that  of  the  Graces,  though  no  longer  matching  in  number  the 
nymphs  of  Parnassus. — The  evening  bell  rings,  and  calls  us  to  remember  the  hour  of 
rest,  that  we  may  be  ready  to  meet  the  labours  of  to-morrow." 

The  party  then  broke  up  for  the  evening.  Bohemond  left  the  palace  that  night,  not 
forgetting  the  Muses,  of  whom  he  was  not  in  general  a  devotee.  The  result  was,  as  the 
wily  Greek  had  intended,  that  he  had  established  between  Bohemond  and  the  Count, 
not  indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a  kind  of  difference  of  opinion ;  Bohemond  feeling  that  tlie 
fiery  Count  of  Paris  must  think  his  conduct  sordid  and  avaricious,  while  Count  Robert 
was  fiir  less  inclined  than  before  to  rely  on  him  as  a  counsellor. 


€Clj)s|i'j:ini:  it|)t  dFafinECTJCtli), 


HE  Count  of  Paris  and  his  lady  were  that  night  lodged  in  the  Imperial  Palace 
J\-f&  of  the  Blacquernal.  Their  a|)artments  were  contiguous,  but  the  communi- 
V^iH'i^'^  cation  between  them  was  cut  off"  for  the  night  by  the  mutual  door  beins  locked 
'"^■^**^  and  barred.  They  marvelled  somewhat  at  tiiis  precaution.  The  observance, 
liowever,  of  the  festival  of  the  Church,  was  pleaded  as  an  admissible,  and  not  unnatural 
excuse  for  this  extraordinary  circumstance.  Neither  the  Count  nor  his  lady  entertained, 
it  may  be  believed,  the  slightest  personal  fear  for  any  thing  which  could  liappen  to  them. 
Their  attendants,  JMarcian  and  Agatha,  having  assisted  their  master  and  mistress  in  the 
performance  of  their  usual  oliiees,  left  them,  in  order  to  seek  the  places  of  repose 
assigned  to  them  among  persons  of  their  degree. 

The  preceding  day  had  been  one  of  excitation,  and  of  much  bustle  and  interest; 
perhaps,  also,  the  wine,  sacred  to  the  Imperial  lips,  of  which  Count  Robert  had  taken  a 
single,  indeed,  but  a  deep  draught,  was  more  potent  than  the  delicate  and  high-flavoured 
juice  of  the  Gascogne  grape,  to  which  lie  was  accustomed;  at  any  rate,  it  seemed  to  Iiim 
that,  from  the  time  he  felt  that  he  had  slept,  daylight  ought  to  have  been  broad  in  his 
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chamber  when  he  awaked,  and  yet  it  was  still  darkness  almost  palpable.  Somewhat 
surprised,  he  gazed  eagerly  around,  but  could  discern  nothing,  except  two  balls  of  red 
light  which  shone  from  among  the  darkness  with  a  self-emitted  brilliancy,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  wild  animal  while  it  glares  upon  its  prey.  The  Count  started  from  bed  to  put  on 
his  armour,  a  necessary  precaution  if  what  he  saw  should  really  be  a  wild  creature  and 
at  liberty  ;  but  the  instant  he  stirred,  a  deep  growl  was  uttered,  such  as  the  Count  had 
never  heard,  but  which  might  be  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  thousand  monsters  at  once ; 
and,  as  the  symphony,  was  heard  the  clash  of  iron  chains,  and  the  springing  of  a 
monstrous  creature  towards  the  bedside,  which  appeared,  however,  to  be  withheld  by 
some  fastening  from  attaining  the  end  of  its  bound.  The  roars  which  it  uttered  now 
ran  thick  on  each  other.  They  were  most  tremendous,  and  must  have  been  heard 
throughout  the  whole  palace.  The  creature  seemed  to  gather  itself  many  yards  nearer 
to  the  bed  than  by  its  glaring  eyeballs  it  appeared  at  first  to  be  stationed,  and  how  much 
nearer,  or  what  degree  of  motion,  might  place  him  within  the  monster's  reach,  the  Count 
was  totally  uncertain.  Its  breathing  was  even  heard,  and  Count  Robert  thought  he  felt 
the  heat  of  its  respiration,  while  his  defenceless  limbs  might  not  be  two  yards  distant 
from  the  fangs  which  he  heard  grinding  against  each  other,  and  the  claws  which  tore  up 
fragments  of  wood  from  the  oaken  floor.  The  Count  of  Paris  was  one  of  the  bravest 
men  who  lived  in  a  time  when  bravery  was  the  universal  property  of  all  who  claimed 
a  drop  of  noble  blood,  and  the  knight  was  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  He  was, 
however,  a  man,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  endured  unappalled  a  sense  of 
danger  so  unexpected  and  so  extraordinary.  But  his  was  not  a  sudden  alarm  or  panic, 
it  was  a  calm  sense  of  extreme  peril,  qualified  by  a  resolution  to  exert  his  faculties  to 
the  uttermost,  to  save  his  life  if  it  were  possible.  He  withdrew  himself  within  the  bed, 
no  longer  a  place  of  rest,  being  thus  a  few  feet  further  from  the  two  glaring  eyeballs 
which  remained  so  closely  fixed  upon  him,  that,  in  spite  of  his  courage,  nature  painfully 
suggested  the  bitter  imagination  of  his  limbs  being  mangled,  torn,  and  churned  with  their 
life-blood,  in  the  jaws  of  some  monstrous  beast  of  prey.  One  saving  thought  alone 
presented  itself — this  might  be  a  trial,  an  experiment  of  the  philosopher  Agelastes,  or 
of  the  Emperor  his  master,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  courage  of  which  the  Christians 
vaunted  so  highly,  and  punishing  the  thoughtless  insult  which  the  Count  had  been 
unadvised  enough  to  put  upon  the  Emperor  the  preceding  day. 

"  Well  is  it  said,"  he  reflected  in  his  agony,  "  beard  not  the  lion  in  his  den  !  Perhaps 
even  now  some  base  slave  deliberates  whether  I  have  yet  tasted  enough  of  the  prelimi- 
nary agonies  of  death,  and  whether  he  shall  yet  slip  the  chain  which  keeps  the  savage 
from  doing  his  work.  But  come  death  when  it  will,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Count 
Robert  was  heard  to  receive  it  with  prayers  for  compassion,  or  with  cries  of  pain  or 
terror."  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  waited,  with  a  strong  mental  exertion,  the 
death  which  he  conceived  to  be  fast  approaching. 

His  first  feelings  had  been  unavoidably  of  a  selfish  nature.  The  danger  was  too 
instant,  and  of  a  description  too  horrible,  to  admit  of  any  which  involved  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  his  calamity ;  and  other  reflections  of  a  more  distant  kind,  were 
at  first  swallowed  up  in  the  aU-engrossing  thought  of  immediate  death.  But  as  his  ideas 
became  clearer,  the  safety  of  his  Countess  rushed  upon  his  mind — what  might  she  now 
be  suffering !  and,  while  he  was  subjected  to  a  trial  so  extraordinary,  for  what  were  her 
weaker  frame  and  female  courage  reserved  ?  Was  she  still  within  a  few  yards  of  him, 
as  when  he  lay  down  the  last  night  ?  or  had  the  barbarians,  who  had  devised  for  him  a 
scene  so  cruel,  availed  themselves  of  his  and  his  lady's  incautious  confidence  to  inflict 
upon  her  some  villany  of  the  same  kind,  or  even  yet  more  perfidious  ?  Did  she  sleep  or 
wake,  or  could  she  sleep  within  the  close  hearing  of  that  horrible  cry,  which  shook  all 
around  ?    He  resolved  to  utter  her  name,  warning  her,  if  possible,  to  be  upon  her  guard, 
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and  to  answer  without  venturing  rashly  into  the  apartment  which  contained  a  guest  so 
horribly  perilous. 

He  uttered,  therefore,  his  wile's  name,  but  in  trembling  accents,  as  if  he  had  been 
afraid  of  the  savage  beast  overhearing  him. 

"  Brenhilda  !  Brenhilda  ! — there  is  danger — awake,  and  speak  to  me,  but  do  not  arise." 
There  was  no  answer. — "  What  am  I  become,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  I  call  upon 
Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte,  like  a  child  on  its  sleeping  nurse,  and  all  because  there  is  a 
wild-cat  in  the  same  room  with  me  ?  Shame  on  thee,  Count  of  Paris  !  Let  thy  arms 
be  rent,  and  thy  spurs  be  hacked  from  thy  heels  ! — What  ho  !"  he  cried  aloud,  but  still 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Brenhilda,  we  are  beset,  the  foe  are  upon  us  ! — Answer  me,  but 
stir  not." 

A  deep  growl  from  the  monster  which  garrisoned  his  ajjartment  was  the  only  answer. 
The  sound  seemed  to  say,  "  Thou  hast  no  hope  !"  and  it  ran  to  the  knight's  bosom  as 
the  genuine  expression  of  despair. 

"  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  still  too  cold  in  making  my  misery  known.  What  ho !  my 
love  !  Brenhilda  ! " 

A  voice,  hollow  and  disconsolate  as  that  which  might  have  served  an  inhabitant  of  the 
grave,  answered  as  if  from  a  distance.  "  What  disconsolate  wretch  art  thou,  who 
expectest  that  the  living  can  answer  thee  from  the  habitations  of  the  dead  ?" 

"  I  am  a  Christian  man,  a  free  noble  of  the  kingdom  of  France,"  answered  the  Count. 
"  Yesterday  the  captain  of  five  hundred  men,  the  bravest  in  France — the  bravest,  tliat 
is,  who  breathe  mortal  air — and  I  am  here  without  a  glimpse  of  light,  to  dii'ect  me 
how  to  avoid  the  corner  in  which  lies  a  wild  tiger-cat,  prompt  to  spring  upon  and  to 
devour  me." 

"  Thou  art  an  example,"  replied  the  voice,  "  and  wilt  not  long  be  the  last,  of  the 
changes  of  fortune.  I,  who  am  now  sufleriug  in  my  third  year,  was  that  mighty  Ursel, 
who  rivalled  Alexius  Comnenus  for  the  crown  of  Greece,  was  betrayed  by  my  confede- 
rates, and  being  deprived  of  that  eyesight  which  is  the  chief  blessing  of  humanit}', 
I  inhabit  these  vaults,  no  distant  neighbour  of  the  wild  animals  by  whom  they  are 
sometimes  occupied,  and  whose  cries  of  joy  I  hear  when  unfortunate  victims  like  thyself 
are  delivered  up  to  their  fury." 

"  Didst  thou  not  then  hear,"  said  Count  Robert,  in  return,  "  a  warlike  guest  and  his 
bride  conducted  hither  last  night,  with  sounds  as  it  miglit  seem  of  bridal  music  ? — O, 
Brenhilda  !  hast  thou,  so  young — so  beautiful — been  so  treacherously  done  to  death  by 
means  so  unutterably  horrible  !" 

"  Think  not,"  answered  Ursel,  as  the  voice  had  called  its  owner,  "  that  the  Greeks 
pamper  their  wild  beasts  on  such  lordly  fare.  For  their  enemies,  which  term  includes 
not  only  all  that  are  really  such,  but  all  those  whom  they  feai'  or  hate,  they  have 
dungeons  whose  locks  never  revolve ;  hot  instruments  of  steel,  to  sear  the  eyeballs  in  the 
head  ;  lions  and  tigers,  when  it  pleases  them  to  make  a  speedy  end  of  their  captives — but 
these  are  only  for  the  male  prisoners.  AMiUe  for  the  women — if  they  be  young  and 
beautiful,  the  princes  of  the  land  have  places  in  their  bed  and  bower ;  nor  are  they 
employed  like  the  cajitives  of  Agamemnon's  host,  to  draw  water  from  an  Argive 
spring,  but  are  admired  and  adored  by  those  whom  fate  has  made  tlie  Lords  of  their 
destiny." 

"  Such  shall  never  be  the  doom  of  Brenhilda!"  exclaimed  Count  Robert;  "her 
husband  still  lives  to  assist  her,  and  should  he  die,  she  knows  well  how  to  follow  him 
witliout  leaving  a  blot  in  the  epitaph  of  either." 

The  captive  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  a  short  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken 
by  Ursel's  voice.     "  Stranger,"  he  said,  "  what  noise  is  that  I  hear  ?  " 

"  Nay,  1  hear  nothing,"  said  Count  Robert. 
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"  But  I  do,"  said  Ursel.  "  The  cruel  deprivation  of  my  eyesight  renders  my  other 
senses  more  acute." 

"  Disquiet  not  thyself  about  the  matter,  fellow-prisoner,"  answered  the  Count,  "  but 
wait  the  event  in  silence." 

Suddenly  a  light  arose  in  the  apartment,  lurid,  red,  and  smoky.  The  knight  had 
bethought  him  of  a  flint  and  match  which  he  usually  carried  about  him,  and  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible  had  lighted  the  torch  by  the  bedside  ;  this  he  instantly  applied  to  tiie 
curtains  of  the  bed,  which,  being  of  thiu  mu.slin,  were  in  a  moment  in  flames.  The 
knight  sprung,  at  the  same  instant,  from  his  bed.  The  tiger,  for  such  it  was,  terrified 
at  the  flame,  leaped  backwards  as  f\ir  as  his  chain  would  permit,  heedless  of  any  thing 
save  this  new  object  of  terror.  Count  Robert  upon  this  seized  on  a  massive  wooden 
stool,  whicli  was  the  only  ofl'ensive  weapon  on  which  he  could  lay  his  liand,  and,  marking 
at  those  eyes  which  now  reflected  the  blaze  of  fire,  and  whicli  had  recently  seemed  so 
appalling,  he  discharged  against  them  this  fragment  of  ponderous  oak,  with  a  force 
which  less  resembled  human  strength  than  the  impetus  with  which  an  engine  hurls  a 
stone.  He  had  employed  his  instant  of  time  so  well,  and  his  aim  was  so  true,  that  the 
missile  went  right  to  the  mark  and  with  incredible  force.  The  skull  of  the  tiger,  which 
might  be,  perhaps,  somewhat  exaggerated  if  described  as  being  of  the  very  largest  size, 
was  fractured  by  the  blow,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  dagger,  which  had  fortunately 
been  left  witli  him,  the  French  Count  despatched  the  monster,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  him  grin  liis  last,  and  roll,  in  the  agony  of  death,  those  eyes  which  were  lately  so 
formidable. 

Looking  around  him,  he  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the  fire  which  he  had  raised,  that 
the  apartment  in  which  he  now  lay  was  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  gone  to  bed 
overnight ;  nor  could  there  be  a  stronger  contrast  between  the  furniture  of  both,  than  the 
flickering  half-burnt  remains  of  the  thin  muslin  curtains,  and  the  strong,  bare,  dungeon- 
looking  walls  of  the  room  itself,  or  the  very  serviceable  wooden  stool,  of  wliich  he  had 
made  such  good  use. 

The  knight  had  no  leisure  to  form  conclusions  upon  such  a  subject.  He  ha.stily 
extinguished  the  fire,  which  had,  indeed,  nothing  that  it  could  lay  hold  of,  and  proceeded, 
by  the  light  of  the  flambeau,  to  examine  the  apartment,  and  its  means  of  entrance.  It  is 
scarce  necessary  to  say,  that  he  saw  no  communication  with  the  room  of  Brenhilda, 
which  convinced  him  that  they  had  been  separated  the  evening  before  under  pretence  of 
devotional  scruples,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  most  villanous  design  upon  one  or  both 
of  them.  His  own  part  of  the  night's  adventure  we  have  already  seen,  and  success,  so 
far,  over  so  formidable  a  danger,  gave  him  a  trembling  hope  that  Brenhilda,  by  her  own 
worth  and  valour,  would  be  able  to  defend  herself  against  all  attacks  of  fraud  or  force, 
until  he  could  find  his  way  to  her  rescue.  "  I  should  have  paid  more  regard,"  he  said, 
"  to  Bohemond's  caution  last  night,  who,  I  think,  intimated  to  me  as  plainly  as  if  he  had 
spoke  it  in  direct  terms,  that  that  same  cup  of  wine  was  a  drugged  potion.  But  then, 
fie  upon  him  for  an  avaricious  hound  !  how  was  it  possible  I  should  think  he  suspected 
any  such  thing,  when  he  spoke  not  out  like  a  man,  but,  for  sheer  coldness  of  heart,  or 
base  self-interest,  suffered  me  to  run  the  risk  of  being  poisoned  by  the  wily  despot  ?" 

Here  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  same  quarter  as  before.  "  Ho,  there  !  Ho,  stranger  ! 
Do  you  live,  or  have  you  been  murdered  ?  AVhat  means  this  stifling  smell  of  smoke  ? 
For  God's  sake,  answer  him  who  can  receive  no  information  from  eyes,  closed,  alas,  for 
ever ! " 

"  I  am  at  liberty,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  the  monster  destined  to  devour  me  has 
groaned  its  last.  I  would,  my  friend  Ursel,  since  such  is  thy  name,  thou  hadst  the 
advantage  of  thine  eyes,  to  have  borne  witness  to  yonder  combat;  it  had  been  worth  thy 
while,  though  thou  shouldst  have  lost  them  a  minute  afterwards,  and  it  would  have 
greatly  advantaged  whoever  shall  have  the  task  of  compiling  my  history." 
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"While  he  gave  a  thought  to  that  vanity  which  strongly  ruled  him,  he  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  some  mode  of  escape  from  the  dungeon,  for  by  that  means  only  might  he  hope 
to  recover  his  Countess.  At  last  he  found  an  entrance  in  the  wall,  but  it  was  strongly 
locked  and  bolted.  "  I  have  found  the  passage,"  he  called  out ;  "  and  its  direction  is  the 
same  in  which  thy  voice  is  heard — But  how  shall  I  undo  the  door?" 

"I'll  teach  thee  that  secret,"  said  UrseL  "I  would  I  could  as  easily  unlock  each 
bolt  that  withholds  us  from  the  open  air ;  but,  as  for  thy  seclusion  within  the  dungeon, 
heave  up  the  door  by  main  strength,  and  thou  shalt  lift  the  locks  to  a  place  where, 
pushing  then  the  door  from  thee,  the  fastenings  will  find  a  grooved  passage  in  the  wall, 
and  the  door  itself  will  open.  Would  that  I  could  indeed  see  thee,  not  only  because, 
being  a  gallant  man,  thou  must  be  a  goodly  sight,  but  also  because  I  should  thereby 
know  that  I  was  not  caverned  in  darkness  for  ever." 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  Count  made  a  bundle  of  his  armour,  from  which  he  missed 
nothing  except  his  sword,  Tranchefer,  and  then  proceeded  to  try  what  efforts  he  could 
make,  according  to  the  blind  man's  instructions,  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison-house. 
Pushing  in  a  direct  line  was,  he  soon  found,  attended  with  no  effect ;  but  when  he 
applied  his  gigantic  strength,  and  raised  the  door  as  high  as  it  would  go,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  bolts  yielded,  though  reluctantly.  A  space  had  been  cut  so 
as  to  allow  them  to  move  out  of  the  socket  into  which  they  had  been  forced  ;  and  without 
the  turn  of  a  key,  but  by  a  powerful  thrust  forwards,  a  small  passage  was  left  open. 
The  knight  entered,  bearing  his  armour  in  his  hand. 

"  I  hear  thee,"  said  Ursel,  "  O  stranger!  and  am  aware  thou  art  come  into  my  place 
of  captivity.  For  three  years  have  I  been  employed  in  cutting  these  grooves,  correspond- 
ing to  the  sockets  which  hold  these  iron  bolts,  and  preserving  the  knowledge  of  the  secret 
from  the  prison-keepers.  Twenty  such  bolts,  perhaps,  must  be  sawn  through,  ere  my 
steps  shall  approach  the  upper  air.  What  prospect  is  there  that  I  shall  have  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  continue  the  task?  Yet,  credit  me,  noble  stranger,  I  rejoice  in 
having  been  thus  far  aiding  to  thy  deliverance ;  for  if  Heaven  blesses  not,  in  any 
farther  degree,  our  aspirations  after  freedom,  we  may  still  be  a  comfort  to  each  other, 
while  tyranny  permits  our  mutual  life." 

Count  Robert  looked  around,  and  shuddered  that  a  human  being  should  talk  of  any 
thing  approaching  to  comfort,  connected  with  his  residence  in  what  seemed  a  living 
tomb.  Ursel's  dungeon  was  not  above  twelve  feet  square,  vaulted  in  the  roof,  and 
strongly  built  in  the  walls  by  stones  which  the  chisel  had  morticed  closely  together. 
A  bed,  a  coarse  footstool,  like  that  which  Robert  had  just  launched  at  the  head  of  the 
tiger,  and  a  table  of  equally  massive  materials,  were  its  only  articles  of  furniture.  On  a 
long  stone,  above  the  bed,  were  these  few,  but  terrible  words: — "  Zedekias  Ursel, 

imprisoned  here  on  the  Ides  of  March,  a.d. .     Died  and  interred  on  the  spot" — 

A  blank  was  left  for  filling  up  the  period.  The  figure  of  the  captive  could  hardly  be 
discerned  amid  the  wildness  of  his  dress  and  dishabille.  The  hair  of  his  head,  uncut 
and  uncombed,  descended  in  elf-locks,  and  mingled  with  a  beard  of  extravagant 
length. 

"Look  on  me,"  said  the  captive,  "and  rejoice  that  thou  canst  yet  see  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  iron-hearted  tyranny  can  reduce  a  fellow-creature,  both  in  mortal 
existence  and  in  future  hope." 

"  Was  it  thou,"  said  Count  Robert,  whose  blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins,  "  that  hadst 
the  heart  to  spend  thy  time  in  sawing  through  the  blocks  of  stone  by  which  these  bolts 
are  secured  ?" 

"Alas!"  said  Ursel,  "  what  could  a  blind  man  do?  Busy  I  must  be,  if  I  would 
preserve  my  senses.  Great  as  the  labour  was,  it  was  to  me  the  task  of  tlirce  years  ;  nor 
can  you  wonder  that  I  should  have  devoted  to  it  my  whole  time,  when  I  had  no  other 
means  of  occupying  it.     Perhaps,  and  most  likely,  my  dungeon  does  not  admit  the 
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distinction  of  day  and  night;  but  a  distant  cathedral  clock  told  me  how  hour  after  hour 
fled  away,  and  found  me  expending  them  in  rubbing  one  stone  against  another.  But 
when  the  door  gave  way,  I  found  I  had  only  cut  an  access  into  a  prison  more  strong 
than  tliat  which  held  me.  I  rejoice,  nevertheless,  since  it  has  brought  us  together,  given 
thee  an  entrance  to  my  dungeon,  and  me  a  companion  in  my  misery." 

"  Think  better  than  that,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  think  of  liberty — think  of  revenge  ! 
I  cannot  believe  such  unjust  treachery  will  end  successfully,  else  needs  must  I  say,  the 
heavens  are  less  just  than  priests  tell  us  of.  How  art  thou  sujjplied  with  food  in  this 
dungeon  of  thine  ?  " 

"  A  warder,"  said  Ursel,  "  and  who,  I  think,  understands  not  the  Greek  language — 
at  least  he  never  either  answers  or  addresses  me — brings  a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water, 
enough  to  supply  my  miserable  life  till  two  days  are  past.  I  must,  therefore,  pray  that 
you  will  retire  for  a  space  into  the  next  prison,  so  that  the  warder  may  have  no  means 
of  knowing  that  we  can  hold  correspondence  together." 

"  I  see  not,"  said  Count  Eobert,  "  by  what  access  the  barbarian,  if  he  is  one,  can 
enter  my  dungeon  without  passing  through  yours ;  but  no  matter,  I  will  retire  into  the 
inner  or  outer  room,  whichever  it  happens  to  be,  and  be  thou  then  well  aware  that 
the  warder  will  have  some  one  to  grapple  with  ere  he  leaves  his  prison-work  to-day. 
Meanwhile,  think  thyself  dumb  as  thou  art  blind,  and  be  assured  that  the  offer  of  freedom 
itself  would  not  induce  me  to  desert  the  cause  of  a  companion  in  adversity." 

"  Alas,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  listen  to  thy  promises  as  I  should  to  those  of  the 
morning  gale,  which  tells  me  that  the  sun  is  about  to  rise,  although  I  know  that  I  at 
least  shall  never  behold  it.  Thou  art  one  of  those  wild  and  undespairing  knights, 
whom  for  so  many  years  the  west  of  Europe  hath  sent  forth  to  attempt  impossibilities, 
and  from  thee,  therefore,  I  can  only  hope  for  such  a  fabric  of  relief  as  an  idle  boy  would 
blow  out  of  soap  bubbles." 

"  Think  better  of  us,  old  man,"  said  Count  Eobert,  retiring ;  "  at  least  let  me  die 
with  my  blood  warm,  and  believing  it  possible  for  me  to  be  once  more  united  to  my 
beloved  Brenhilda." 

So  saying,  he  retired  into  his  own  cell,  and  replaced  the  door,  so  that  the  operations 
of  Ursel,  which  indeed  were  only  such  as  three  years'  solitude  could  have  achieved, 
should  escape  observation  when  again  visited  by  the  warder.  "  It  is  ill  luck,"  said  he, 
when  once  more  within  his  own  prison — for  that  in  which  the  tiger  had  been  secured, 
he  instinctively  concluded  to  be  destined  for  him — "  It  is  ill  luck  that  I  had  not  found 
a  young  and  able  fellow-captive,  instead  of  one  decrepit  by  imprisonment,  blind,  and 
broken  down  past  exertion.  But  God's  will  be  done  !  I  will  not  leave  behind  me  the 
poor  wretch  whom  I  have  found  in  such  a  condition,  though  he  is  perfectly  unable  to 
assist  me  in  accomplishing  my  escape,  and  is  rather  more  likely  to  retard  it.  Meantime, 
before  we  put  out  the  torch,  let  us  see,  if,  by  close  examination,  we  can  discover  any 
door  in  the  wall  save  that  to  the  blind  man's  dungeon.  If  not,  I  much  suspect  that  my 
descent  has  been  made  through  the  roof  That  cup  of  wine — that  Muse,  as  they  called 
it,  had  a  taste  more  like  medicine  than  merry  companions'  pledge." 

He  began  accordingly  a  strict  survey  of  the  walls,  which  he  resolved  to  conclude  by 
extinguishing  the  torch,  that  he  might  take  the  person  who  should  enter  his  dungeon 
darkling  and  by  surprise.  For  a  similar  reason,  he  dragged  into  the  darkest  corner  the 
carcass  of  the  tiger,  and  covered  it  with  the  remains  of  the  bed-clothes,  swearing  at  the 
same  time,  that  a  half  tiger  should  be  his  crest  in  future,  if  he  had  the  fortune,  which 
his  bold  heart  would  not  suffer  him  to  doubt,  of  getting  through  the  present  danger. 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  if  these  necromantic  vassals  of  hell  shall  raise  the  devil  upon  me, 
what  shall  I  do  then  ?  And  so  great  is  the  chance,  that  methinks  I  would  fain  dispense 
with  extinguishing  the  flambeau.  Yet  it  is  childish  for  one  dubbed  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  to  make  much  difference  between  a  light  room  and  a  dark 
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one.  Let  tliein  come,  as  many  fiends  as  the  cell  can  IioM.  ami  we  sliall  sec  if  we  receive 
them  not  as  becomes  a  Christian  knight ;  and  surely,  Our  Lady,  to  whom  1  was  ever 
a  true  votary,  will  hold  it  aa  acceptable  sacrifice  that  I  tore  myself  from  my  Brenhilda, 
even  for  a  single  moment,  in  honour  of  her  advent,  and  thus  led  the  waj'  for  our  woful 
separation.  Fiends  !  I  defy  ye  in  the  body  as  in  the  spirit,  and  I  retain  the  remains  of 
this  flambeau  until  some  more  convenient  opportunity."  lie  dashed  it  against  the  wall 
as  he  spoke,  and  then  quietly  sat  down  in  a  corner,  to  watch  what  sliould  next  happen. 

Thought  after  thought  chased  each  other  through  his  mind.  His  confidence  in  his 
(vife's  fidelity,  and  his  trust  in  her  uncommon  strengtli  and  activity,  were  the  greatest 
comforts  which  he  had  ;  nor  could  her  danger  present  itself  to  him  in  any  shape  so 
terrible,  but  that  he  found  consolation  in  these  reflections:  "She  is  pure,"  he  said,  "  as 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  heaven  will  not  abandon  its  own." 


dapJcr  t^i  ^uium% 


strange  ape  of  man!  wlio  loathes  thcc  while  he  scorns  tlice: 

Hiilf  a  reproach  to  us  and  half  a  jest. 

What  fancies  can  he  ours  ere  we  have  pleasure 

In  viewing  our  own  form,  our  pride  and  passions, 

Reflected  in  a  shape  grotesque  as  thine ! 

Anonymous. 


??"-vg#<f  OUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS  having  ensconced  himself  behiiul  the  ruins  of 
>©•  the  bed,  .so  that  he  coukl  not  well  be  observed,  unirss  <a  strong  light  was  at 
once  flung  upon  the  place  of  his  retreat,  waited  with  anxiety  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  warder  of  the  dungeon,  charged  with  the  task  of  bringing  food  to 
the  prisoners,  .should  make  himself  visible ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  symptoms  of  his  ajiproach 
began  to  be  heard  and  observed. 

A  light  was  partially  seen,  as  from  a  trap-door  opening  in  the  roof,  and  a  voice  was 
heard  to  utter  these  words  in  Anglo-Saxon,  "  Lea}),  sirrah  ;  come,  no  delay ;  leap,  my 
good  Sylvan,  show  your  honour's  activity."  A  strange  chuckling  hoarse  voice,  in 
a  language  totally  unintelligible  to  Count  Robert,  was  heard  to  respond,  as  if  disputing 
the  orders  which  were  received. 

"  AVhat,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  you  must  contest  the  point,  must  you  ?  Nay,  if 
thou  art  so  lazy,  I  must  give  your  honour  a  ladder,  and  perhaps  a  kick  to  hasten  your 
journey."  Something  then,  of  very  great  size,  in  the  form  of  a  human  being,  jumped 
down  from  the  trap-door,  though  the  height  might  bo  above  fourteen  feet.  This  iigure 
was  gigantic,  being  upwards  of  seven  feet  high.  In  its  left  hand  it  held  a  toix'h,  and  in 
its  right  a  skein  of  fine  silk,  which  unwinding  itself  as  it  descended,  remained  unbroken, 
though  it  was  easy  to  conceive  it  could  not  have  afforded  a  creature  so  large  any  support 
in  his  descent  from  the  roof.  He  alighted  with  perfect  safety  and  activity  upon  his  feet, 
and,  as  if  rebounding  from  the  floor,  he  sprung  upwards  again,  so  as  almost  to  touch  the 
roof.  In  this  last  gambaud  the  torch  which  he  bore  was  extinguished ;  but  this  extra- 
ordinary warder  whirled  it  round  his  head  with  infinite  velocity,  so  that  it  again  ignited. 
The  bearer,  who  appeared  to  intend  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  himself  that  it  was  really  attained  I)y  approaching,  as  if  cautiously,  its  left  hand 
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to  the  flame  of  the  torch.  Tliis  practical  experiment  seemed  attended  with  consequences 
which  the  creature  had  not  expected,  for  it  howled  with  pain,  shaking  the  burnt  hand, 
and  chattering  as  if  bemoaning  itself. 

"  Take  heed  there,  Sylvanus!"  said  the  same  voice  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  a  tone  of 
rebuke.  "  Ho,  there  !  mind  thy  duty.  Sylvan !  Carry  food  to  the  blind  man,  and  stand 
not  there  to  play  thyself,  lest  I  trust  thee  not  again  alone  on  such  an  errand  I" 

The  creature — for  it  would  have  been  rash  to  have  termed  it  a  man — turning  its  eye 
upwards  to  the  place  from  whence  the  voice  came,  answered  with  a  dreadful  grin  and 
shaking  of  its  fist,  yet  presently  began  to  undo  a  parcel,  and  rummage  in  the  pockets  of 
a  sort  of  jerkin  and  pantaloons  which  it  wore,  seeking,  it  appeared,  a  bunch  of  keys, 
which  at  length  it  produced,  while  it  took  from  the  pocket  a  loaf  of  bread.  Heating 
the  stone  of  the  wall,  it  affixed  the  torch  to  it  by  a  piece  of  wax,  and  then  cautiously 
looked  out  for  the  entrance  to  the  old  man's  dungeon,  which  it  opened  with  a  key 
selected  from  the  bunch.  Within  the  passage  it  seemed  to  look  for  and  discover  the 
handle  of  a  pump,  at  which  it  filled  a  pitcher  that  it  bore,  and  bringing  back  the 
fragments  of  the  former  loaf,  and  remains  of  the  pitcher  of  water,  it  ate  a  little,  as  if 
it  were  in  sport,  and  very  soon  making  a  frightful  grimace,  flung  the  fragments  away. 
The  Count  of  Paris,  in  the  meanwhile,  watched  anxiously  the  proceedings  of  this 
unknown  animal.  His  first  thought  was,  that  the  creature,  whose  limbs  were  so  much 
larger  than  humanity,  whose  grimaces  were  so  frightful,  and  whose  activity  seemed 
supernatural,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Devil  himself,  or  some  of  his  imps,  whose 
situation  and  office  in  those  gloomy  regions  seemed  by  no  means  hard  to  conjecture. 
The  liuman  voice,  however,  which  he  had  heard,  was  less  that  of  a  necromancer 
conjuring  a  fiend  than  that  of  a  person  giving  commands  to  a  wild  animal,  over  whom 
he  had,  by  training,  obtained  a  great  superiority. 

"  A  shame  on  it,"  said  the  Count,  "  if  I  suffer  a  common  jackanapes, — for  such  I 
take  this  devil-seeming  beast  to  be,  although  twice  as  large  as  any  of  its  fellows  whom 
I  have  ever  seen, — to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  obtaining  daylight  and 
freedom !  Let  us  but  watch,  and  the  chance  is  that  we  make  that  furry  gentleman  our 
guide  to  the  upper  regions." 

Meantime  the  creature,  which  rummaged  about  everywhere,  at  length  discovered  the 
body  of  the  tiger, — touched  it,  stirred  it,  with  many  strange  motions,  and  seemed  to 
lament  and  wonder  at  its  deatli.  At  once  it  seemed  struck  with  the  idea  that  some  one 
must  have  slain  it,  and  Count  Robert  had  the  mortification  to  see  it  once  more  select 
the  key,  and  spring  towards  the  door  of  Ursel's  prison  with  such  alacrity,  that  had  its 
intention  been  to  strangle  him,  it  would  have  accomplished  its  purpose  before  the 
interference  of  Count  Robert  could  have  prevented  its  revenge  taking  place.  Appa- 
rently, however,  it  reflected,  that  for  reasons  which  seemed  satisfactory,  the  death  of 
the  tiger  could  not  be  caused  by  the  unfoi-tunate  Ursel,  but  had  been  accomplished  by 
some  one  concealed  within  the  outer  prison. 

Slowly  grumbling,  therefore,  and  chattering  to  itself,  and  peeping  anxiously  into 
every  corner,  the  tremendous  creature,  so  like,  yet  so  very  unlike  to  the  human  form, 
came  stealing  along  the  walls,  moving  whatever  he  thouglit  could  seclude  a  man  from 
his  observation.  Its  extended  legs  and  arms  were  protruded  forward  with  great  strides, 
and  its  sharp  eyes,  on  the  watch  to  discover  the  object  of  its  search,  kept  prying,  witli 
the  assistance  of  the  torch,  into  every  corner. 

Considering  the  vicinity  of  Alexius's  collection  of  animals,  the  reader,  by  this  time, 
can  have  little  doubt  that  the  creature  in  question,  whose  appearance  seemed  to  the 
Count  of  Paris  so  very  problematical,  was  a  specimen  of  that  gigantic  species  of  ape — 
if  it  is  not  indeed  some  animal  more  nearly  allied  to  ourselves— to  which,  I  believe, 
naturalists  have  given  the  name  of  the  Ourang  Outang.  This  creature  differs  from 
the  rest  of  its  fraternity,  in  being  comparatively  more  docile  and  serviceable:  and 
though  possessing  the  power  of  imitation  which  is  common  to  tlie  whole  race,  yet 
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making  use  of  it  less  in  mere  mockery,  than  in  tbe  desire  of  improvement  and 
instruction  perfectly  unknown  to  his  brethren.  Tlie  aptitude  which  it  possesses  of 
acquiring  information,  is  surprisingly  great,  and  probably,  if  placed  in  a  favourable 
situation,  it  might  admit  of  being  domesticated  in  a  considerable  degree ;  but  such 
advantages  the  ardour  of  scientific  curiosity  has  never  afforded  this  creature.  The  last 
we  have  heard  of  was  seen,  we  believe,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra — it  was  of  great  size 
and  strength,  and  upwards  of  seven  feet  high.  It  died  defending  desperately  its 
innocent  life  against  a  party  of  Europeans,  who,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  might  have 
better  employed  the  superiority  which  their  knowledge  gave  them  over  the  poor  native 
of  the  forest.  It  was  probably  this  creature,  seldom  seen,  but  when  once  seen  never 
forgotten,  which  occasioned  the  ancient  belief  in  the  god  Pan,  with  his  sylvans  and 
satyrs.  Nay,  but  for  the  gift  of  speech,  which  we  cannot  suppose  any  of  the  family  to 
have  attained,  we  should  have  believed  the  satjT  seen  by  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert  to 
have  belonged  to  this  tribe. 

We  can,  therefore,  the  more  easily  credit  the  annals  which  attest  that  the  collection 
of  natural  history  belonging  to  Alexius  Comnenus,  preserved  an  animal  of  this  kind, 
which  had  been  domesticated  and  reclaimed  to  a  surprising  extent,  and  showed  a  degree 
of  intelligence  never  perhaps  to  be  attained  in  any  other  case.  These  explanations  being 
premised,  we  return  to  the  thread  of  our  story. 

The  animal  advanced  with  long  noiseless  steps  ;  its  shadow  on  the  wall,  when  it  held  the 
torch  so  as  to  make  it  visible  to  the  Frank,  foi-ming  another  fiend-resembling  mimicry 
of  its  own  large  figure  and  extravagant-looking  members.  Count  Kobert  remained  in 
his  lurking  hole,  in  no  hurry  to  begin  a  strife,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  the 
end.  In  the  meantime,  the  man  of  the  woods  came  nigh,  and  every  step  by  which  he 
approached,  caused  tlie  Count's  heart  to  vibrate  almost  audibly,  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
danger  of  a  nature  so  strange  and  new.  At  length  the  creature  approached  the  bed — 
his  hideous  eyes  were  fixed  on  those  of  the  Count ;  and,  as  much  surprised  at  seeing 
him  as  Robert  was  at  the  meeting,  he  skipped  about  fifteen  paces  backwards  at  one  spring, 
with  a  cry  of  instinctive  terror,  and  then  advanced  on  tiptoe,  holding  his  torch  as  far 
forward  as  he  could,  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  fears,  as  if  to  examine  him 
at  the  safest  possible  distance.  Count  Robert  caught  up  a  fragment  of  the  bedstead, 
large  enough  to  form  a  sort  of  club,  with  which  he  menaced  the  native  of  the  wilds. 

Apparently  this  poor  creature's  education,  like  education  of  most  kinds,  had  not  been 
acquired  without  blows,  of  which  the  recollection  was  as  fresh  as  that  of  the  lessons 
which  they  enforced.  Sir  Robert  of  Paris  was  a  man  at  once  to  discover  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage  obtained  by  finding  that  he  possessed  a  degree  of  ascendancy 
over  his  enemy,  which  he  had  not  suspected.  He  erected  his  warlike  figure,  assumed  a 
step  as  if  triumphant  in  the  lists,  and  advanced  threatening  his  enemy  with  his  club,  as 
he  would  have  menaced  his  antagonist  with  the  redoutable  Tranchefer.  The  man  of 
the  woods,  on  the  other  hand,  obviously  gave  way,  and  converted  his  cautious  advance 
into  a  retreat  no  less  cautious.  Yet  apparently  the  creature  had  not  renounced  some 
plan  of  resistance;  he  chattered  in  an  angry  and  hostile  tone,  held  out  his  torch  in 
opposition,  and  seemed  about  to  strike  the  crusader  with  it.  Count  Robert,  however, 
determined  to  take  his  opponent  at  advantage,  while  his  fears  influenced  him,  and  for 
this  purpose  resolved,  if  possible,  to  deprive  him  of  his  natural  superiority  in  strength 
and  agility,  which  his  singular  form  showed  he  could  not  but  possess  over  the  human 
species.  A  master  of  his  weapon,  therefore,  the  Count  menaced  his  savage  antagonist 
with  a  stroke  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  but  suddenly  averting  the  blow,  struck  him 
with  his  whole  force  on  the  left  temple,  and  in  an  instant  was  kneeling  above  him,  when, 
drawing  his  dagger,  he  was  about  to  deprive  him  of  life. 

The  Ouraug  Outang,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  new  weapon  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  attempted  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  to  rise  from  the  ground,  overthrow 
his  antagonist,  and  wrench  the  dagger  from  his  grasp.     In  the  first  attempt,  he  would 
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probably  have  succeeded;  and  as  it  was,  he  gained  his  knees,  and  seemed  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  struggle,  when  he  became  sensible  that  the  knight,  drawing  his  poniard 
sharply  through  Ids  grasp,  had  cut  his  paw  severely,  and  seeing  him  aim  the  trenchant 
weapon  at  his  throat,  became  probably  aware  that  his  enemy  had  his  life  at  command. 
He  suifered  himself  to  be  borne  backwards  without  further  resistance,  with  a  deep 
wailing  and  melancholy  cry,  having  in  it  something  human,  which  excited  compassion. 
He  covered  his  eyes  with  the  unwounded  hand,  as  if  he  would  have  hid  from  his  own 
sight  the  death  which  seemed  approaching  liim. 

Count  Hubert,  notwithstanding  his  military  frenzy,  was,  in  ordinary  matters,  a  calm- 
tempered  and  mild  man,  and  particularly  benevolent  to  the  lowcjr  classes  of  creation. 
The  thought  rushed  through  his  mind,  "  AVhy  take  from  this  unfortunate  monster  the 
breath  which  is  in  its  nostrils,  after  wliicli  it  cannot  know  anotlier  existence?  And 
tlien,  may  it  not  be  some  prince  or  knight  changed  to  this  grotesque  shape,  tliat  it  may 
help  to  guard  these  vaults,  and  the  wonderful  adventures  that  attach  to  them  ?  Should 
I  not,  then,  be  guilty  of  a  crime  by  slaying  him,  when  he  has  rendered  himself,  rescue 
or  no  rescue,  which  he  has  done  as  completely  as  his  transformed  figure  permits ;  and  if 
he  be  actually  a  bestial  creature,  may  he  not  have  some  touch  of  gratitude  ?  I  have 
heard  the  minstrels  sing  the  lay  of  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  I  will  be  on  my  guard 
with  him." 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  above  the  man  of  the  woods,  and  permitted  him  also  to  arise. 
The  creature  seemed  sensible  of  the  clemency,  for  he  muttered  in  a  low  and  supjdicating 
tone,  which  seemed  at  once  to  crave  for  mercy,  and  to  return  thanks  for  what  he  had 
already  experienced.  He  wept  too,  as  he  saw  the  blood  droj)ping  from  his  wound,  and 
with  an  anxious  countenance,  which  had  more  of  the  human  now  that  it  was  composed 
into  an  expression  of  pain  and  melancholy,  seemed  to  await  in  terror  the  doom  of  a 
being  more  powerful  than  himself. 

The  pocket  which  the  knight  wore  under  his  armour,  capable  of  containing  but  few 
things,  had,  however,  some  vulnerary  balsam,  for  which  its  owner  had  often  occasion,  a 
little  lint,  and  a  small  roll  of  linen  ;  these  the  knight  took  out,  and  motioned  to  the  animal 
to  hold  fortli  his  wounded  hand.  The  man  of  the  woods  obeyed  with  hesitation 
and  reluctance,  and  Count  Robert  ajiplied  tlie  balsam  and  the  dressings,  acquainting 
his  patient,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice,  that  perhaps  he  did  wrong 
in  putting  to  his  use  a  balsam  compounded  for  the  service  of  the  noblest  knights; 
but  that,  if  he  saw  the  least  sign  of  his  making  an  ungrateful  use  of  the  benefit  he 
had  conferred,  he  would  bury  the  dagger,  of  which  he  had  felt  the  efficacy,  to  the 
very  handle,  in  his  body. 

The  Sylvan  looked  fixedly  upon  Count  Robert,  almost  as  if  he  understood  the 
language  used  to  him,  and,  making  one  of  its  native  munnurs,  it  stooped  to  the  earth, 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  knight,  and  embracing  his  knees,  seemed  to  swear  to  him  eternal 
gratitude  and  fidelity.  Accordingly,  when  the  Count  retired  to  the  bed  and  assumed 
his  armour,  to  await  the  re-oponing  of  the  trap-door,  tlie  animal  sat  down  by  his  side, 
directing  its  eyes  in  the  line  with  his,  and  seemed  quietly  to  wait  till  the  door  should 
open. 

After  waiting  about  an  hour,  a  slight  noise  was  heard  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  the 
wild  man  plucked  the  Frank  by  the  cloak,  as  if  to  call  his  attention  to  what  was  about 
to  happen.  The  same  voice  wliich  had  before  spoken,  was,  after  a  whistle  or  two,  heard 
to  call,  "  Sylvan,  Sylvan !  where  loiterest  thou  ?  Come  instantly,  oi',  by  the  rood,  thou 
shalt  abye  thy  sloth  ! " 

Tiie  poor  monster,  as  Trinculo  might  have  ctJled  him,  seemed  perfectly  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  this  flireat,  and  showed  his  sense  of  it  by  pressing  close  to  the  side  of  Count 
Kobert,  making  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  whining,  entreating,  it  would  seem,  the 
knight's  protection.  Forgetting  the  great  improbability  there  was,  even  in  his  own  opinion, 
tliat  the  creature  could  understand  him,  Count  Robert  said,  "  Why,  my  friend,   thou 
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hast  alrcaily  learned  the  principal  court  prayer  of  this  country,  by  which  men 
entreat  permission  to  speak  and  live.     Fear  nothing,  poor  creature — I  am  thy  protector." 

"  Sylvan  !  what,  ho  ! "  said  the  voice  again  ;  "  whom  hast  thou  got  for  a  companion  ? 
— some  of  the  fiends,  or  gliosts  of  murdered  men,  who  they  say  are  frequent  in  these 
dungeons?  or  dost  thou  converse  with  the  old  blind  rebel  Grecian? — or,  finally,  is  it 
true  what  men  say  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  talk  intelligibly  when  thou  wilt,  and  only 
gibberest  and  chatterest  for  fear  thou  art  sent  to  work  ?  Come,  thou  lazy  rascal !  thou 
shalt  have  the  advantage  of  the  ladder  to  ascend  by,  thougli  thou  needest  it  no  more 
than  a  daw  to  ascend  the  steeple  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  *  Come  along  then," 
he  said,  putting  a  ladder  down  the  trap-door,  "  and  put  me  not  to  the  trouble  of 
descending  to  fetch  thee,  else,  by  St.  Swithin,  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  thee.  Come 
along,  therefore,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  for  once  I  shall  spare  the  whip." 

The  animal,  apparently,  was  moved  by  this  rhetoric,  for,  witli  a  doleful  look,  wliicli 
Count  Robert  saw  by  means  of  the  nearly  extinguished  torch,  he  seemed  to  bid  him 
farewell,  and  to  creep  away  towards  the  ladder  with  the  same  excellent  good-will 
wherewith  a  condemned  criminal  performs  the  like  evolution.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
Count  look  angry,  and  shake  the  formidable  dagger,  than  the  intelligent  animal  seemed 
at  once  to  take  his  resolution,  and  cleneliing  his  hands  firmly  together  in  the  fashion  of 
one  who  has  made  up  his  mind,  he  returned  from  the  ladder's  foot,  and  drew  up  behind 
Count  Robert, — with  the  air,  however,  of  a  deserter,  who  feels  himself  but  little  at  home 
when  called  into  the  field  against  his  ancient  commander. 

In  a  short  time  the  warder's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  despairing  of  the  Sylvan's 
voluntary  return,  he  resolved  to  descend  in  quest  of  him.  Down  the  ladder  he  came,  a 
bundle  of  keys  in  one  hand,  the  other  assisting  his  descent,  and  a  sort  of  dark  lantern, 
whose  bottom  was  so  fashioned  that  he  could  wear  it  upon  his  head  like  a  hat.  He  had 
scarce  stept  on  the  floor,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  nervous  arms  of  the  Count  of 
Paris.     At  first  the  warder's  idea  was,  that  he  was  seized  by  the  recusant  Sylvan. 

"  How  now,  villain  !"  he  said ;  "  let  me  go,  or  thou  shalt  die  the  death." 

"  Thou  diest  thyself,"  said  the  Count,  who,  between  the  surprise  and  his  own  skill  in 
wrestEng,  felt  fully  his  advantage  in  the  struggle. 

"Treason!  treason!"  cried  tlie  warder,  hearing  by  the  voice  that  a  stranger  had 
mingled  in  the  contest ;  "  help,  ho  !  above  there  !  help,  Hereward — Varangian  ! — Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  whatever  accursed  name  thou  callest  thyself ! " 

While  he  spoke  thus,  the  irresistible  grasp  of  Count  Robert  seized  his  throat,  and 
choked  his  utterance.  They  fell  heavily,  the  jailor  undermost,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
dungeon,  and  Robert  of  Paris,  the  necessity  of  whose  case  excused  the  action,  plunged 
his  dagger  in  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate.  Just  as  he  did  so,  a  noise  of  armour  was 
heard,  and,  rattling  down  the  ladder,  our  acquaintance  Hereward  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  dungeon.  The  light,  which  had  rolled  from  the  head  of  the  warder,  continued  to 
show  him  streaming  with  blood,  and  in  tlie  death-grasp  of  a  stranger.  Hereward 
hesitated  not  to  fly  to  his  assistance,  and,  seizing  upon  the  Count  of  Paris  at  the  same 
advantage  which  that  knight  had  gained  over  his  own  adversary  a  moment  before,  held 
him  forcibly  down  with  his  face  to  the  earth. 

Count  Robert  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  that  military  age ;  but  then  so  was  the 
Varangian  ;  and  save  that  the  latter  had  obtained  a  decided  advantage  by  having  his 
antagonist  beneath  him,  it  could  not  certainly  have  been  conjectured  which  way  the 
combat  was  to  go. 

"  Yield !  as  your  own  jargon  goes,  rescue  or  no  rescue,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  or  die 
on  the  point  of  my  dagger  ! " 

"  A  French  Count  never  yields,"  answered  Robert,  who  began  to  conjecture  with 
what  sort  of  person  he  was  engaged,  "  above  all  to  a  vagabond  slave  like  thee  ! "  "With 
this  he  made  an  eflort  to  rise,  so  sudden,  so  strong,  so  powerful,  that  he  had  almost  freed 

•   Now  tlie   chief  mosque  of  the  Ottoman  capital. 
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Liiuselt'  from  the  Varangian's  grasp,  had  not  Ilereward,  hy  a  violent  exertion  of  his 
great  strength,  preserved  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  raised  his  poniard  to  end  the 
strife  for  ever ;  but  a  loud  chuckling  laugh  of  an  unearthly  sound  was  at  this  instant 
heard.  The  Varangian's  extended  arm  was  seized  w-ith  vigour,  while  a  rough  arm 
embracing  his  throat,  turned  him  over  on  his  back,  and  gave  the  French  Count  an 
opportunity  of  springing  up. 

"  Death  to  thee,  wretch  ! "  said  the  Varangian,  scarce  knowing  whom  he  threatened  ; 
but  the  man  of  the  woods  apparently  had  an  awful  recollection  of  the  prowess  of  human 
beings.  He  fled,  therefore,  swiftly  up  the  ladder,  and  left  Hereward  and  his  deliverer 
to  fight  it  out  with  what  success  chance  might  determine  between  them. 

The  circumstances  seemed  to  argue  a  desperate  combat ;  both  were  tall,  strong,  and 
courageous,  both  had  defensive  armour,  and  the  fatal  and  desperate  poniard  was  their 
only  oftensive  weapon.  They  paused  facing  each  other,  and  examined  eagerly  into  their 
respective  means  of  defence  before  hazarding  a  blow,  which,  if  it  missed,  its  attaint 
would  certainly  be  fatally  requited.  During  this  deadly  pause,  a  gleam  shone  from  the 
trap-door  above,  as  the  wild  and  alarmed  visage  of  the  man  of  the  woods  was  seen 
peering  down  by  the  light  of  a  newly  kindled  torch  which  he  held  as  low  into  the 
dungeon  as  he  well  could. 

"  Fight  bravely,  comrade,"  said  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  "  for  we  no  longer  battle  in 
private;  this  respectable  person  having  chosen  to  constitute  himself  judge  of  the  field." 

Hazardous  as  his  situation  was,  tlie  Varangian  looked  up,  and  was  so  struck  with  the 
wild  and  terrified  expression  which  the  creature  had  assumed,  and  the  strife  between 
curiosity  and  terror  which  its  grotesque  features  exhibited,  that  he  could  not  help  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Sylvan  is  among  those,"  said  Hereward,  "  who  would  rather  hold  the  candle  to  a 
dance  so  formidable  than  join  in  it  himself." 

"  Is  there  then,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  any  absolute  necessity  that  thou  and  I  perform 
this  dance  at  all  ?  " 

"  Xone  but  our  own  pleasure,"  answered  Hereward ;  "  for  I  suspect  there  is  not 
between  us  any  legitimate  cause  of  quarrel  demanding  to  be  fought  out  in  such  a  place,  and 
before  such  a  spectator.  Thou  art,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  bold  Frank,  who  was  yester- 
night imprisoned  in  this  place  with  a  tiger,  chained  within  no  distant  spring  of  his  bed  ?" 

"  I  am,"  answered  the  Count. 

"  And  where  is  the  animal  who  was  opposed  to  thee?" 

"  He  lies  yonder,"  answered  the  Count,  "  never  again  to  be  the  object  of  more  terror 
than  the  deer  whom  he  may  have  preyed  on  in  his  day."  He  pointed  to  the  body  of  the 
tiger,  which  llerewai'd  examined  by  the  light  of  the  dark  lantern  already  mentioned. 

"  And  this,  then,  was  thy  handiwork?"  said  the  wondering  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Sooth  to  say  it  was,"  answered  the  Count,  with  indifference. 

"  And  thou  hast  slain  my  comrade  of  this  strange  watch  ?  "  said  the  Varangian. 

"  Sloitully  wounded  him  at  the  least,"  said  Count  Robert. 

"  "With  your  patience,  I  will  be  beholden  to  you  for  a  moment's  truce,  while  I  examine 
his  wound,"  said  Hereward. 

"  Assuredly,"  answered  the  Count ;  "  blighted  be  the  arm  which  strikes  a  foul  blow 
at  an  open  antagonist ! " 

Without  demanding  further  security,  the  Varangian  quitted  his  posture  of  defence  and 
precaution,  and  set  himself,  by  the  assistance  of  the  dark  lantern,  to  examine  the  wound 
of  the  first  warder  who  appeared  on  the  field,  who  seemed,  by  his  Roman  military  dress, 
to  be  a  soldier  of  the  bands  called  Immortals.  He  found  him  in  the  death-agony,  but 
still  able  to  speak. 

"  So,  Varangian,  thou  art  come  at  last, — and  is  it  to  thy  sloth  or  treachery  that  I  am 
to  impute  my  fate  ? — Nay,  answer  me  not ! — The  stranger  struck  me  over  the  collar- 
bone— had  we  lived  long  together,  or  met  often,  I  had  done  the  like  by  thee,  to  wipe  out 
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the  memory  of  certain  transactions  at  the  Golden  Gate. — I  Icnow  the  use  of  the  knife 
too  well  to  doubt  the  effect  of  a  blow  aimed  over  the  collar-bone  by  so  strong  a  hand — 
I  feel  it  coming.  The  Immortal,  so  called,  becomes  now,  if  priests  say  true,  an  immortal 
indeed,  and  Sebastes  of  Mytilene's  bow  is  broken  ere  his  quiver  is  half  emptied." 

The  robber  Greek  sunk  back  in  Hereward's  arms,  and  closed  his  life  with  a  groan, 
which  was  the  last  sound  he  uttered.  The  Varangian  laid  the  body  at  length  on  the 
dungeon  floor. 

"  This  is  a  perplexed  matter," — he  said;  "  I  am  certainly  not  called  upon  to  put  to 
death  a  brave  man,  although  my  national  enemy,  because  he  hath  killed  a  miscreant  who 
was  privately  meditating  my  own  murder.  Neither  is  this  a  place  or  a  light  by  which 
to  fight  as  becomes  the  champions  of  two  nations.  Let  that  quarrel  be  still  for  the 
present. — How  say  you  then,  noble  sir,  if  we  adjourn  the  present  dispute  till  we  effect 
your  deliverance  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal,  and  your  restoration  to  your 
own  friends  and  followers  ?  If  a  poor  Varangian  should  be  of  service  to  you  in  this 
matter,  would  you,  when  it  was  settled,  refuse  to  meet  him  in  fair  fight,  with  your  national 
weapons  or  his  own  ?" 

"  If,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  whether  friend  or  enemy,  thou  wilt  extend  thy  assistance 
to  my  wife,  who  is  also  imprisoned  somewhere  in  this  inhospitable  palace,  be  assured, 
that  whatever  be  thy  rank,  whatever  be  thy  country,  whatever  be  thy  condition,  Robert 
of  Paris  will,  at  thy  choice,  proffer  thee  his  right  hand  in  friendship,  or  raise  it  against 
thee  in  fair  and  manly  battle — a  strife  not  of  hatred,  but  of  honour  and  esteem ;  and  this 
I  vow  by  the  soul  of  Charlemagne,  my  ancestor,  and  by  the  shrine  of  my  patroness,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances." 

"  Enough  said,"  replied  Hereward.  "  I  am  as  much  bound  to  the  assistance  of  your 
Lady  Countess,  being  a  poor  exile,  as  if  I  were  the  first  in  the  ranks  of  chivalry ;  for  if 
any  thing  can  make  the  cause  of  worth  and  bravery  yet  more  obligatory,  it  must  be  its 
being  united  with  that  of  a  helpless  and  suffering  female." 

"  I  ought,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  to  be  here  silent,  without  loading  thy  generosity  with 
ftirther  requests  ;  yet  thou  art  a  man,  whom,  if  fortune  has  not  smiled  at  thy  birth,  by 
ordaining  thee  to  be  born  within  the  ranks  of  noblesse  and  knighthood,  yet  Providence 
hath  done  thee  more  justice  by  giving  thee  a  more  gallant  heart  than  is  always  possessed, 
I  fear,  by  those  who  are  inwoven  in  the  gayest  wreath  of  chivalry.  There  lingers  here 
in  these  dungeons,  for  I  cannot  say  he  lives — a  blind  old  man,  to  whom  for  three  years 
every  thing  beyond  his  prison  has  been  a  universal  blot.  His  food  is  bread  and  water, 
his  intercourse  limited  to  the  conversation  of  a  sullen  warder,  and  if  death  can  ever  come 
as  a  deliverer,  it  must  be  to  this  dark  old  man.  What  sayst  thou  ?  Shall  he,  so 
unutterably  miserable,  not  profit  by  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  of  freedom  that  may 
ever  occur  to  him  ?" 

"  By  St.  Dunstan,"  answered  the  Varangian,  "  thou  keepest  over  truly  the  oath  thou 
hast  taken  as  a  redresser  of  wrongs  !  Thine  own  case  is  well-nigh  desperate,  and  thou 
art  willing  to  make  it  utterly  so  by  uniting  with  it  that  of  every  unhappy  person  whom 
fate  throws  in  thy  way  !  " 

"  The  more  of  human  misery  we  attempt  to  relieve,"  said  Robert  of  Paris,  "  the  more 
we  shall  carry  with  us  the  blessing  of  our  merciful  saints,  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Broken 
Lances,  who  views  with  so  much  pain  every  species  of  human  suffering  or  misfortune, 
save  that  which  occurs  within  the  enclosure  of  the  lists.  But  come,  valiant  Anglo-Saxon, 
resolve  me  on  my  request  as  speedily  as  thou  canst.  Tiiere  is  something  in  thy  face  of 
candour  as  well  as  sense,  and  it  is  with  no  small  confidence  that  I  desire  to  see  us  set 
forth  in  quest  of  my  beloved  Countess,  who,  when  her  deliverance  is  once  achieved,  will 
be  a  powerful  aid  to  us  in  recovering  that  of  others." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  we  will  proceed  in  quest  of  the  Countess 
Brenhilda;  and  if,  on  recovering  her,  we  find  ourselves  strong  enough  to  procure  the  freedom 
of  the  dark  old  man,  my  cowardice,  or  want  of  compassion,  shall  never  stop  the  attempt." 


B^^^tn  Jii  giferatifratll]). 


Tis  strange  that,  in  the  dark  sulphureous  mine. 
Where  wild  ambition  piles  its  ripening  stores 
Of  slumbering  thunder,  Love  will  interpose 
His  tiny  torcli,  and  eause  the  stern  explosion 
To  burst,  when  the  deviser's  least  aware. 

Anonymous. 


BOUT  noon  of  the  same  day,  Agelastes  met  with  Achilles  Tatiu.s,  the 
commander  of  the  Varangian  guard,  in  these  ruins  of  tlie  Egyptian  temple 
in  which  we  formerly  mentioned  Ilereward  having  had  an  interview  witli  the 
philosopher.  They  met,  as  it  seemed,  in  a  very  diti'erent  humour.  Tatius 
was  gloomy,  melancholy,  and  downcast ;  while  the  philosopher  maintained  the  calm 
indifference  which  procured  for  him,  and  in  some  sort  deserved,  the  title  of  the  Elephant. 
"  Thou  blenchest,  Achilles  Tatius,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  now  that  thou  Iiast  I'rankly 
opposed  thyself  to  all  the  dangers  which  stood  between  thee  and  greatness.  Thou  art  likt; 
the  idle  boy  who  turned  the  mill-stream  upon  the  machine,  and  that  doi»e,  instead  of 
making  a  proper  use  of  it,  was  terrified  at  seeing  it  in  motion." 

"  Thou  dost  me  wrong,  Agelastes,"  answered  the  Acolyte,  "  foul  wrong ;  I  am  hut 
like  the  mariner,  who  although  determined  upon  his  voyage,  yet  cannot  forbear  a 
sorrowing  glance  at  the  shore,  before  he  parts  with  it,  it  may  be,  for  ever." 

"  It  may  have  been  right  to  think  of  this,  but  pardon  me,  valiant  Tatius,  when  I  tell 
you  the  account  should  have  been  made  up  before  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Alguric  the 
Ilun  ought  to  have  computed  chances  and  consequences  ere  he  stretched  his  baud  to  his 
master's  diadem." 

"  Hush!  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Tatius,  looking  round;  "that,  thou  knovvest,  is  a 
secret  between  our  two  selves;  for  if  Nicephorus,  the  Ca;sar,  should  learn  it,  where 
were  we  and  our  conspiracy  ?" 

"  Our  bodies  on  the  gibbet,  probably,"  answered  Agelastes,  "  and  our  souls  divorced 
from  them,  and  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  secrets  which  thou  ha^t  jiitherto  taken 
upon  trust." 
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"  Well,"  said  Aciiilles,  "  and  should  not  the  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  this 
fate  render  us  cautious  ?" 

"  Cautious  men,  if  you  will,"  answered  Agelastes,  "  but  not  timid  children." 

"  Stone  walls  can  hear," — said  the  Follower,  lowering  liis  voice.  "  Dionysius  the 
tyrant,  I  have  read,  had  an  ear  wliich  conveyed  to  him  the  secrets  spoken  within  his 
state-prison  at  Syracuse." 

"  And  that  Ear  is  still  stationary  at  Syracuse,"  said  the  philosopher.  "  Tell  me,  my 
most  simple  friend,  art  thou  afraid  it  has  been  transported  hither  in  one  night,  as  the 
Latins  believe  of  Our  Lady's  house  of  Loretto  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  AchiUes,  "  but  in  an  affair  so  important  too  much  caution  cannot 
be  used." 

"  Well,  thou  most  cautious  of  candidates  for  empire,  and  most  cold  of  military  leaders, 
know  that  tlie  Cajsar,  deeming,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  cliance  of  the  empire  falling  to 
any  one  but  himself,  hath  taken  in  his  head  to  consider  his  succession  to  Alexius  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whenever  the  election  takes  place.  In  consequence,  as  matters  of 
course  are  usually  matters  of  indifference,  he  has  left  all  thoughts  of  securing  his  interest 
upon  this  material  occasion  to  thee  and  to  me,  while  the  foolish  voluptuary  hatli  himself 
run  mad — for  what  think  you  ?  Something  between  man  and  wonuin — female  in  her 
lineaments,  her  limbs,  and  a  part  at  least  of  her  garments ;  but,  so  help  me  St.  George, 
most  masculine  in  the  rest  of  her  attire,  in  her  propensities,  and  in  her  exercises." 

"  The  Amazonian  wife,  thou  meanest,"  said  Achilles,  "  of  that  iron-handed  Frank, 
who  dashed  to  pieces  last  night  the  golden  lion  of  Solomon  with  a  blow  of  his  fist  ?  By 
St.  George,  the  least  which  can  come  of  such  an  amour  is  broken  bones." 

"  That,"  said  Agelastes,  "is  not  quite  so  improbable  as  that  Dionysius's  Ear  should 
fly  hither  from  Syracuse  in  a  single  night ;  but  he  is  presumptuous  in  respect  of  the 
influence  which  his  supposed  good  looks  have  gained  him  among  the  Grecian  dames." 

"  He  was  too  presumptuous,  I  suppose,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  "  to  make  a  proper 
allowance  for  his  situation  as  Cresar,  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  Emperor." 

"  Meantime,"  said  Agelastes,  "  I  have  promised  him  an  interview  with  his  Bradamante, 
who  may  perhaps  reward  his  tender  epithets  of  Zoe  kai  psyche*  by  divorcing  his 
amorous  soul  from  his  unrivalled  person." 

"  Meantime,"  said  the  Follower,  "  thou  obtainest,  I  conclude,  such  orders  and  warrants 
as  the  Cajsar  can  give  for  the  furtherance  of  our  plot  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Agelastes,  "it  is  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost.  This  love  fit,  or 
mad  fit,  has  blinded  him  ;  and  without  exciting  too  much  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
plot,  we  can  thus  in  safety  conduct  matters  our  own  way,  without  causing  malevolent 
remarks  ;  and  thougli  I  am  conscious  that,  in  doing  so,  I  act  somewhat  at  variance  with 
my  age  and  character,  yet  the  end  being  to  convert  a  worthy  Follower  into  an  Imperial 
Leader,  I  shame  me  not  in  procuring  that  interview  with  the  lady,  of  which  the  Cajsar, 
as  they  term  him,  is  so  desirous. — What  progress,  meanwhile,  hast  thou  made  with  the 
Varangians,  who  are,  in  respect  of  execution,  the  very  arm  of  our  design?" 

"  Scarce  so  good  as  I  could  wish,"  said  Achilles  Tatius  ;  "yet  1  have  made  sure  of 
some  two  or  three  score  of  those  whom  I  found  most  accessible  ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt, 
that  when  the  Csesar  is  set  aside,  their  cry  will  be  for  Achilles  Tatius." 

"  And  what  of  the  gallant  who  assisted  at  our  prelections  ?"  said  Agelastes  ;  "your 
Edward,  as  Alexius  termed  him  ?" 

"  I  have  made  no  impression  upon  him,"  said  the  Follower  ;  "  and  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
for  he  is  one  whom  his  comrades  think  well  of,  and  would  gladly  follow.  Meantime  I 
have  placed  him  as  an  additional  sentinel  upon  the  iron-witted  Count  of  Paris,  whom, 
bolh  having  an  inveterate  love  of  battle,  he  is  very  likely  to  put  to  death  ;  and  if  it  is 
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afterwards  challenged  by  the  crusaders  as  a  cause  of  war,  it  is  only  delivering  up  the 
Varangian,  whose  personal  hatred  will  needs  be  represented  as  having  occasioned  the 
catastrophe.  All  this  being  prepared  beforehand,  how  and  when  shall  we  deal  with  the 
Emperor  ?  " 

"  For  that,"  said  Agelastes,  "  we  must  consult  the  Caesar,  who,  although  bis  expected 
happiness  of  to-day  is  not  more  certain  than  the  state  preferment  that  he  expects 
to-morrow,  and  although  his  ideas  are  much  more  anxiously  fixed  upon  his  success  with 
this  said  Countess  than  his  succession  to  the  empire,  will,  nevertheless,  expect  to  be 
treated  as  the  head  of  the  enterprise  for  accelerating  the  latter.  But,  to  speak  my 
opinion,  valiant  Tatius,  to-morrow  will  be  the  last  day  that  Alexius  shall  hold  the  reins 
of  empire." 

"  Let  me  know  for  certain,"  said  the  Follower,  "as  soon  as  thou  canst,  that  I  may 
warn  our  brethren,  who  are  to  have  in  readiness  the  insurgent  citizens,  and  those  of  the 
Immortals  who  are  combined  with  us,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court,  and  in  readiness 
to  act — And,  above  all,  that  I  may  disperse  upon  distant  guards  such  Varangians  as  I 
cannot  trust." 

"  Rely  upon  me,"  said  Agelastes,  "  for  the  most  accurate  information  and  instructions, 
so  soon  as  I  have  seen  Nicephorus  Briennius.  One  word  permit  me  to  ask — in  what 
manner  is  the  wife  of  the  Cssar  to  be  disposed  of?" 

"  Somewhere,"  said  the  Follower,  "  where  I  can  never  be  compelled  to  hear  more  of 
her  history.  Were  it  not  for  that  nightly  pest  of  her  lectures,  I  could  be  good-natured 
enough  to  take  care  of  her  destinj^  myself,  and  teach  her  the  difference  betwi.xt  a  real 
emperor  and  this  Briennius,  who  thinks  so  much  of  himself."  So  saying,  they  separated ; 
the  Follower  elated  in  look  and  manner  considerably  above  what  he  had  been  when 
they  met. 

Agelastes  looked  after  his  companion  with  a  scornful  laugh.  "There,"  he  said,  "goes 
a  fool,  whose  lack  of  sense  prevents  his  eyes  from  being  dazzled  by  the  torch  which 
cannot  fail  to  consume  him.  A  half-bred,  half-acting,  half-thinking,  half-daring  caitiff, 
whose  poorest  thoughts — and  those  which  deserve  that  name  must  be  poor  indeed — are 
not  the  produce  of  his  own  understanding.  He  expects  to  circumvent  the  fierj',  haughty, 
and  proud  Nicephorus  Briennius !  If  he  does  so,  it  will  not  be  by  his  own  policy,  and 
still  less  by  his  valour.  Nor  shall  Anna  Comnena,  the  soul  of  wit  and  genius,  be  chained 
to  such  an  unimaginative  log  as  yonder  half-barbarian.  No — she  shall  have  a  husband 
of  pure  Grecian  extraction,  and  well  stored  with  tliat  learning  which  was  studied  when 
Rome  was  great,  and  Greece  illustrious.  Nor  will  it  be  the  least  charm  of  the  Imperial 
throne,  that  it  is  partaken  by  a  partner  whose  personal  studies  have  taught  her  to  esteem 
and  value  those  of  the  Emperor."  He  took  a  step  or  two  with  conscious  elevation,  and 
then,  as  conscience-checked,  he  added,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  "  But  then,  if  Anna  were 
destined  for  Empress,  it  follows  of  course  that  Alexius  must  die — no  consent  could  be 
trusted  to. — And  what  then? — the  death  of  an  ordinary  man  is  indifferent,  when  it 
plants  on  the  throne  a  philosopher  and  a  historian  ;  and  at  what  time  were  the  possessors 
of  the  empire  curious  to  enquire  when  or  by  whose  agency  their  predecessors  died  ? — 
Diogenes  !  Ho,  Diogenes  !"  The  slave  did  not  immediately  come,  so  that  Agelastes, 
wrapt  in  the  anticipation  of  his  greatness,  had  time  to  add  a  few  more  words — "  Tush — 
I  must  reckon  with  Heaven,  say  the  priests,  for  many  things,  so  I  will  throw  this  also 
into  tlie  account.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  may  be  twenty  waj's  achieved  without  my 
having  the  blame  of  it.  The  blood  which  we  have  shed  may  spot  our  hand,  if  closely 
regarded,  but  it  shall  scarce  stain  our  forehead."  Diogenes  here  entered — "  Has  the 
Frank  lady  been  removed  ? "  said  the  philosopher. 

The  slave  signified  his  assent. 

"  How  did  she  bear  her  removal  ?  " 

"  As  authorised  by  your  lordship,  indifferently  well.    She  had  resented  her  separation 
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from  lier  husband,  and  her  being  detained  in  the  palace,  and  committed  some  violence 
upon  the  slaves  of  the  Household,  several  of  whom  were  said  to  be  slain,  although  we 
perhaps  ought  only  to  read  sorely  frightened.  She  recognised  me  at  once,  and  when  I 
told  her  that  I  came  to  offer  her  a  day's  retirement  in  your  own  lodgings,  initil  it  should 
be  in  your  power  to  achieve  the  liberation  of  lier  husband,  she  at  once  consented,  and  I 
deposited  her  in  the  secret  Cytherean  garden-house." 

"  Admirably  done,  my  faithful  Diogenes,"  said  the  pliilosopher;  "thou  art  like  the 
genii  who  attended  on  the  Eastern  talismans;  I  have  but  to  intimate  my  will  to  thee, 
and  it  is  accomplished." 

Diogenes  bowed  deeply,  and  withdrew. 

"  Yet  remember  slave!"  said  Agelastes,  speaking  to  himself;  "there  is  danger  in 
knowing  too  much — and  should  my  character  ever  become  questioned,  too  many  of  my 
secrets  are  in  the  power  of  Diogenes." 

At  this  moment  a  blow  thrice  repeated,  and  struck  upon  one  of  the  images  without, 
which  had  been  so  framed  as  to  return  a  tingling  sound,  and  in  so  far  deserved  the  praise 
of  being  vocal,  interrupted  his  soliloquy. 

"  There  knocks,"  said  he,  "one  of  our  allies;  who  can  it  be  that  comes  so  late  ?"  He 
touched  the  figure  of  Isis  with  his  staff,  and  the  Ciesar  Nicepliorus  Briennius  entered  in 
the  full  Grecian  habit,  and  that  graceful  dress  anxiously  arranged  to  the  best  advantage. 
"  Let  me  hope,  my  Lord,"  said  Agelastes,  receiving  the  CiEsar  with  an  apparently  grave 
and  reserved  face,  "  your  Highness  comes  to  tell  me  that  your  sentiments  are  changed 
on  reflection,  and  that  whatever  you  had  to  confer  about  with  this  Frankisli  lady, 
may  be  at  least  deferred  until  the  principal  part  of  our  conspiracy  has  been  successfully 
executed." 

"  Philosopher,"  answered  the  Cassar,  "  no.  My  resolution,  once  taken,  is  not  the 
sport  of  circumstances.  Believe  me,  that  I  have  not  finished  so  many  labours  without 
being  ready  to  undertake  others.  The  favour  of  Yenus  is  the  reward  of  the  labours  of 
Mars,  nor  would  I  think  it  worth  while  to  worship  the  god  armipotent  with  the  toil  and 
risk  attending  his  service,  unless  I  had  previously  attained  some  decided  proofs  that 
I  was  wreathed  with  the  myrtle,  intimating  the  favour  of  his  beautiful  mistress." 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  my  boldness,"  said  Agelastes  ;  "  but  has  your  Imperial  Highness 
reflected,  that  you  were  wagering,  with  the  wildest  rashness,  an  empire,  including  thine 
own  life,  mine,  and  all  who  are  joined  with  us  in  a  hardy  scheme  ?  And  against  what 
were  they  waged  ?  Against  the  very  precarious  favour  of  a  woman,  who  is  altogether 
divided  betwixt  fiend  and  female,  and  in  either  capacity  is  most  likely  to  be  fatal  to  our 
present  scheme,  either  by  her  good  will,  or  by  the  offence  which  she  may  take.  If  she 
prove  such  as  you  wish,  she  will  desire  to  keep  her  lover  by  her  side,  and  to  spare  him 
the  danger  of  engaging  in  a  perilous  conspiracy;  and  if  she  remains,  as  the  world  believe 
her,  constant  to  her  husband,  and  to  the  sentiments  she  vowed  to  him  at  the  altar,  you 
may  guess  what  cause  of  offence  you  are  likely  to  give,  by  urging  a  suit  which  she  has 
already  received  so  very  ill." 

"  Pshaw,  old  man!  Thou  turnest  a  dotard,  and  in  the  great  knowledge  thou  possessest 
of  other  things,  hast  forgotten  the  knowledge  best  worth  knowing — that  of  the  beautiful 
part  of  the  creation.  Think  of  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  gallant  neither 
ignoble  in  situation,  nor  unacceptable  in  presence,  upon  a  lady  who  must  fear  the 
consequences  of  refusal  !  Come,  Agelastes,  let  me  have  no  more  of  thy  croaking, 
auguring  had  fortune  like  the  raven  from  the  blasted  oak  on  the  left  hand;  but  declaim, 
as  well  thou  canst,  how  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and  how  those  best  deserve 
empire  who  can  wreathe  the  myrtles  of  Yenus  with  the  laurels  of  Mars.  Come,  man, 
undo  me  the  secret  entrance  which  combines  these  magical  ruins  with  groves  that  are 
fashioned  rather  like  those  of  Cytheros  or  Naxos." 

"  It  must  be  as  you  will ! "  said  the  philosopher,  with  a  deep  and  somewhat  affected  sigh. 
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"Here,  Diogenes!"  cullcil  almul  the  Caasar;  "when  thou  ait  .'summoned,  miscliicf  i.s 
not  far  distant.  Como,  undo  the  secret  entrance.  Mischief,  my  trusty  negro,  is  not  so 
distant  but  she  will  answer  the  first  clatter  of  the  stones." 

The  negro  looked  at  his  master,  who  returned  him  a  glance  acquiescing  in  the  C:esar'.s 
proposal.  Diogenes  then  went  to  a  part  of  the  ruined  wall  which  was  covered  by  some 
climbing  shrubs,  all  of  which  he  carefully  removed.  This  showed  a  little  postern  door, 
clo.sed  irregularly,  and  filled  up,  from  the  threshold  to  the  top,  with  large  square  stones, 
all  of  which  the  slave  took  out  and  piled  aside,  as  if  for  tiie  purpose  of  replacing  them. 
"  I  leave  thee,"  said  Agelastes  to  the  negro,  "  to  guard  this  door,  and  let  no  one  enter, 
except  he  has  the  sign,  upon  the  peril  of  thy  life.  It  were  dangerous  it  should  be  left 
open  at  this  period  of  the  day." 

The  obsequious  Diogenes  put  his  liand  to  his  sabre  and  to  his  head,  as  if  to  signify  the 
usual  promise  of  fidelity  or  death,  by  which  those  of  his  condition  generally  expressed 
their  answer  to  their  master's  commands.  Diogenes  then  lighted  a  small  lantern,  and 
pulling  out  a  key,  opened  an  inner  door  of  wood,  and  prepared  to  step  forward. 

"  Hold,  friend  Diogenes,"  saitl  the  C'a?sar  ;  "  thou  wantest  not  my  lantern  to  discern 
an  honest  man,  whom,  if  thmi  didst  seek,  I  must  needs  say  thou  hast  come  to  the  wrong 
place  to  find  one.  Nail  thou  up  these  creeping  shrubs  before  the  entrance  of  the  place, 
and  abide  thou  there  as  already  directed,  till  our  return,  to  parry  the  curiosity  of  any 
who  may  be  attracted  by  tlie  sight  of  the  private  passage." 

The  black  slave  drew  back  as  he  gave  tiie  lanq)  to  the  Ca;sar,  and  Agelastes  followed 
the  light  through  a  long,  but  narrow,  arched  passage,  well  supplied  with  air  from  space 
to  space,  and  not  neglected  in  the  inside  to  the  degree  which  its  exterior  would  iiave 
implied. 

"  I  will  not  enter  with  you  into  the  Gardens,"  said  Agelastes,  "  or  to  the  bower  of 
Cytherea,  where  I  am  too  old  to  be  a  worshii)per.  Tliou  thyself,  I  think,  Imperial 
Ca;sar,  ai-t  well  aware  of  the  road,  having  travelled  it  divers  times!  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
for  the  fairest  reasons." 

"  The  more  thanks,"  said  the  Cajsar,  "are  due  to  mine  excellent  friend  Agelastes,  who 
forgets  his  own  age  to  accommodate  the  youth  uf  his  friends." 
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C'i/ ^A^P  E  must  now  return  to  the  dungeon  of  the  Blacquernal,  where  circumstances 
>('«,;»,  |,,|(|  Coi-nieil  at  least  a  temporary  union  between  the  stout  Varangian  and 
' '  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  who  had  a  stronger  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their 
dispositions  than  probably  cither  of  them  would  have  been  willing  to  admit. 
The  virtues  of  the  Varangian  were  all  of  that  natural  and  unrefined  kind  which  nature 
herself  dictates  to  a  gallant  man,  to  whom  a  total  want  of  fear,  and  the  most  prompt 
alacrity  to  meet  danger,  had  been  attributes  of  a  life-long  standing.  The  Count,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  all  that  bravery,  generosity,  and  love  of  adventure,  which  was  possessed 
by  the  rude  soldier,  with  the  virtues,  partly  real,  partly  fantastic,  which  those  of  his  rank 
and  country  acquired  from  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  one  might  be  compared  to  the 
diamond  as  it  came  from  the  mine,  before  it  had  yet  received  the  advantages  of  cutting 
and  setting;  the  other  was  the  ornamented  gem,  which,  cut  into  facets  and  richly  set, 
had  lost  perhaps  a  little  of  its  original  substance,  yet  still,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  eye 
of  an  inspector,  had  something  more  showy  and  splendid  than  when  it  was,  according  to 
the  phrase  of  lapidaries,  en  brut.  In  the  one  case,  the  value  was  more  artificial;  iu 
the  other,  it  was  the  more  natural  and  real  of  the  two.  Chance,  therefore,  had  made 
a  temporary  alliance  between  two  men,  the  foundation  of  whose  characters  bore  such 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  they  were  only  separated  by  a  course  of 
education,  which  had  left  rigid  prejudices  on  both  sides,  and  which  prejudices  were 
not  unlikely  to  run  counter  to  each  other.  The  Varangian  commenced  his  conversation 
with  the  Count  in  a  tone  of  familiarity,  approaching  nearer  to  rudeness  than  the  speaker 
was  aware  of,  and  much  of  which,  though  most  innocently  intended  by  Hereward,  might 
be  taken  amiss  by  his  new  brother  in  arms.  The  most  oifensive  part  of  his  deportment, 
however,  was  a  blunt,  bold  disregard  to  the  title  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  adhering 
thereby  to  the  manners  of  the  Saxons,  from  whom  he  drew  his  descent,  and  which  was 
likely  to  be  at  least  unpleasing  to  the  Franks  as  well  as  Normans,  who  had  already 
received  and  become  very  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of  the  feudal  system,  tlie  mummery  of 
heraldry,  and  the  warlike  claims  assumed  by  knights,  as  belonging  only  to  their  own  order. 
Hereward  was  apt,  it  must  be  owmed,  to  think  too  little  of  these  distinctions ;  while 
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he  had  at  least  a  sufficient  tendency  to  think  enough  of  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Greek 
empire  wliich  he  served, — of  the  dignity  inherent  in  Alexius  Comneuus,  and  which  he 
was  also  disposed  to  grant  to  the  Grecian  officers,  who,  under  the  Emperor,  commanded 
liis  own  corps,  and  particularly  to  Achilles  Tatius.  This  man  Hereward  knew  to  be  a 
coward,  and  half-suspected  to  be  a  villain.  Still,  however,  the  Follower  was  always  the 
direct  channel  through  which  the  Imperial  graces  were  conferred  on  the  Varangians  in 
general,  as  well  as  upon  Hereward  himself ;  and  he  had  always  the  policy  to  represent 
such  favours  as  being  more  or  less  indirectly  the  consequence  of  his  own  intercession. 
He  was  supposed  vigorously  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the  Varangians,  in  all  tlie  disputes 
between  them  and  the  other  corps;  he  was  liberal  and  open-handed;  gave  every  soldier 
his  due  ;  and,  bating  the  trifling  circumstance  of  valour,  which  was  not  particularly  his 
forte,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  these  strangers  to  have  demanded  a  leader  more  to 
their  wishes.  Besides  this,  our  friend  Hereward  was  admitted  by  him  into  his  society, 
attended  him,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  secret  expeditions,  and  shared,  therefore,  deeply, 
in  what  may  be  termed  by  an  expressive,  though  vulgar  phrase,  the  sneaking  kindness 
entertained  for  this  new  Achilles  by  the  greater  part  of  his  myi'midons. 

Their  attachment  might  be  explained,  perhaps,  as  a  liking  to  their  commander,  as 
strong  as  could  well  exist  with  a  marvellous  lack  of  honour  and  esteem.  The  scheme, 
therefore,  formed  by  Hereward  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  compre- 
hended as  much  faith  to  the  Emperor,  and  his  representative,  the  Acolyte  or  Follower, 
as  was  consistent  with  rendering  justice  to  the  injured  Frank. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  he  conducted  Count  Eobert  from  the  subterranean  vaults 
of  the  Blacqucrnal,  of  the  intricacies  of  which  he  was  master,  having  been  repeatedly,  of 
late,  stationed  sentinel  there,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  which 
Tatius  promised  himself  the  advantage  in  the  ensuing  conspiracy.  When  they  were  in 
the  open  air,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  gloomy  towers  of  the  Palace,  he  bluntly 
asked  the  Count  of  Paris  whether  he  knew  Agelastes  the  Philosopher.  The  other 
answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Look  you  now,  Sir  Ivnight,  you  hurt  yourself  in  attempting  to  impose  upon  me," 
said  Hereward.     "  You  must  know  him  ;  for  I  saw  you  dined  with  him  yesterday." 

"  O!  with  that  learned  old  man  ?"  said  the  Count.  "  I  know  nothing  of  him  worth 
owning  or  disguising  to  thee  or  any  one.  A  wily  person  he  is,  half  herald  and  half 
minstrel." 

"  Half  procurer  and  whole  knave,"  subjoined  the  Varangian.  "  With  the  mask  of 
apparent  good-humour  he  conceals  his  pandering  to  the  vices  of  others  ;  with  the 
specious  jargon  of  philosophy,  he  has  argued  himself  out  of  religious  belief  and  moral 
principle  ;  and,  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  devoted  loyalty,  he  will,  if  he  is  not 
checked  in  time,  either  argue  his  too  confiding  master  out  of  life  and  empire,  or,  if  he 
fails  in  this,  reason  his  simple  associates  into  death  and  misery." 

"  And  do  you  know  all  this,"  said  Count  Eobei't,  "  and  permit  this  man  to  go 
imimpeached  ?" 

"  O,  content  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Varangian  ;  "  I  cannot  yet  form  any  plot  which 
Agelastes  may  not  countermine  ;  but  the  time  will  come,  nay  it  is  alreadj'  approaching, 
when  the  Emperor's  attention  shall  be  irresistibly  turned  to  the  conduct  of  this  man,  and 
then  let  the  i)hilosopher  sit  fast,  or  by  St.  Dunstan  the  barbarian  overthrows  him!  I 
would  only  fain,  methinks,  save  from  his  clutches  a  foolish  friend,  who  has  listened  to 
his  delusions." 

"  But  what  have  I  to  do,"  said  the  Count,  "  with  this  man,  or  with  his  plots?" 

"  I\Iuch,"  said  Hereward,  "  although  you  know  it  not.  The  main  supporter  of  this 
plot  is  no  other  than  the  Cajsar,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  faithful  of  men  ;  but  ever 
.since  Alexius  has  named  a  Sebastocrator,  an  officer  that  is  higher  in  rank,  and  nearer  to 
the  throne  than  the  C'a:!sar  himself,  so  long  has  Nicephorus  Briennius  been  displeased 
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and  dissatisfied,  though  for  what  length  of  time  he  has  joined  the  schemes  of  the  astucious 
Agelastes  it  is  more  difficult  to  say.  This  I  know,  that  for  many  months  he  has  fed 
liberally,  as  his  riches  enable  him  to  do,  the  vices  and  prodigality  of  the  Caesar.  He  has 
encouraged  him  to  show  disrespect  to  his  wife,  although  the  Emperor's  daughter  ;  has 
put  ill-will  between  him  and  the  royal  family.  And  if  Briennius  bears  no  longer  the 
fame  of  a  rational  man,  and  the  renown  of  a  good  leader,  he  is  deprived  of  both  by 
following  the  advice  of  this  artful  sycophant." 

"  And  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?"  said  the  Frank.  "  Agelastes  may  be  a  true  man  or  a 
time-serving  slave  ;  his  master,  Alexius  Comnenus,  is  not  so  much  allied  to  me  or  mine 
that  I  should  meddle  in  the  intrigues  of  his  court." 

"  You  may  be  inistaken  in  that,"  said  the  blunt  Varangian  ;  "  if  these  intrigues 
involve  the  happiness  and  virtue" 

"  Death  of  a  thousand  martyrs  !"  said  the  Frank,  "doth  paltry  intrigues  and  quarrels 
of  slaves  involve  a  single  thought  of  suspicion  of  the  noble  Countess  of  Paris  ?  The 
oaths  of  thy  wliole  generation  were  ineifectual  to  prove  but  that  one  of  her  hairs  had 
changed  its  colour  to  .silver  ! " 

"  Well  imagined,  gallant  knight,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  "thou  art  a  husband  fitted 
for  the  atmosphere  of  Constantinople,  which  calls  for  little  vigilance  and  a  strong  belief. 
Thou  wilt  find  many  followers  and  fellows  in  this  court  of  ours." 

"  Hark  thee,  friend,"  replied  the  Frank,  "  let  us  have  no  more  words,  nor  walk  farther 
together  than  just  to  the  most  solitary  nook  of  this  bewildered  city,  and  let  us  there  set 
to  that  work  which  we  left  even  now  unfinished." 

"  If  thou  wert  a  Duke,  Sir  Count,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  thou  couldst  not  invite 
to  a  combat  one  who  is  more  ready  for  it.  Yet  consider  the  odds  on  which  we  fight.  If 
I  fall,  my  moan  is  soon  made ;  but  will  my  death  set  thy  wife  at  liberty  if  she  is  under 
restraint,  or  restore  her  honour  if  it  is  tarnished  ? — Will  it  do  any  thing  more  than 
remove  from  the  world  the  only  person  who  is  willing  to  give  thee  aid,  at  his  own  risk, 
and  danger,  and  who  hopes  to  unite  thee  to  thy  wife,  and  replace  thee  at  the  head 
of  thy  forces?" 

"  I  was  wrong,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris  ;  "  I  was  entirely  wrong  ;  but  beware,  my 
good  friend,  how  thou  couplest  the  name  of  Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte  with  the  word  of 
dishonour,  and  tell  me,  instead  of  this  irritating  discourse,  whither  go  we  now  ?" 

"  To  the  Cytherean  gardens  of  Agelastes,  from  which  we  are  not  far  distant,"  said  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  "  yet  he  hath  a  nearer  way  to  it  than  that  by  which  we  now  travel,  else 
I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  short  space  in  which  he  could  exchange  the 
charms  of  liis  garden  for  the  gloomy  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  the  Imperial 
palace  of  the  Blacquernal." 

"  And  wherefore,  and  how  long,"  said  Count  Robert,  "  dost  thou  conclude  that  my 
Countess  is  detained  in  these  gardens?" 

"  Ever  since  yesterday,"  replied  Hereward.  "  When  both  I,  and  several  of  my  com- 
panions, at  my  request,  kept  close  watch  upon  the  Ca;sar  and  your  lady,  we  did  plainly 
perceive  passages  of  fiery  admiration  on  his  part,  and  anger  as  it  seemed  on  hers,  which  Age- 
lastes, being  Nicephorus's  friend,  was  likely,  as  usual,  to  bring  to  an  end,  by  a  separation 
of  you  both  from  the  army  of  the  crusaders,  that  your  wife,  like  many  a  matron  before, 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  gardens  of  that  worthy  sage  ; 
while  you,  my  Lord,  might  take  up  your  own  permanently  in  the  castle  of  Blacquernal." 

"  Villain!  why  didst  thou  not  apprize  me  of  this  yesterday?" 

"  A  likely  thing,"  said  Hereward,  "that  I  should  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
ranks,  and  make  such  a  communication  to  a  man,  whom,  far  from  a  friend,  I  then 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  personal  enemy  !  Methinks,  that  instead  of  such  language 
as  this,  you  should  be  thnnkfnl  that  so  many  chance  circumstances  have  at  length  brought 
me  to  befriend  and  assist  you." 
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Count  Robei't  felt  the  truth  of  what  was  said,  though  at  the  same  time  his  fiery  temper 
longed  to  avenge  itself,  according  to  its  wont,  upon  the  party  which  was  nearest  at  hand. 
But  now  they  arrived  at  what  tlie  citizens  of  Constantinople  called  the  Philosopher's 
Gardens.  Here  Hereward  hoped  to  obtain  entrance,  for  he  had  gained  a  knowledge  of 
some  part,  at  least,  of  the  private  signals  of  Achilles  and  Agelastcs,  since  he  had  been 
introduced  to  the  last  at  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Isis.  They  had  not  indeed 
admitted  liim  to  their  entire  secret ;  yet,  confident  in  his  connexion  with  tlie  Follower, 
they  had  no  hesitation  in  communicating  to  him  snatches  of  knowledge,  such  as, 
committed  to  a  man  of  shrewd  natural  sense  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  could  scarce  fail,  in 
time  and  by  degrees,  to  make  him  master  of  the  whole.  Count  Robert  and  his 
companion  stood  before  an  arched  door,  the  only  opening  in  a  high  wall,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  about  to  knock,  when,  as  if  the  idea  had  suddenly  struck  him, — 

"  What  if  the  wretcli  Diogenes  opens  the  gate?  We  must  kill  huu,  ere  he  can  fly 
back  and  betray  us.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  the  villain  has  deserved  his 
death  by  a  hundred  horrid  crimes." 

"  Kill  him  then,  thyself,"  retorted  Count  Robert ;  "  he  is  nearer  thy  degree,  and 
assuredly  I  will  not  defile  the  name  of  Charlemagne  with  the  blood  of  a  black  slave." 

"  Nay,  God-a-merey !"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  but  you  must  bestir  yourself  in 
the  action,  supposing  there  come  rescue,  and  that  I  be  overborne  by  odds." 

"  Such  odds,"  said  the  knight,  "  will  render  the  action  more  like  a  melee,  or  general 

battle  ;  and  assure  yourself,  I  will  not  be  slack  when  I  may,  with  my  honour,  be  active." 

"I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "but  the  distinction  seems  a  strange  one,  that 

before  permitting  a  man  to  defend  himself,  or  annoy  his  enemy,  requires  him  to  demand 

the  pedigree  of  his  ancestor." 

"  Fear  you  not,  sir,"  said  Count  Robert.  "  The  strict  rule  of  chivalry  indeed  bears 
what  I  tell  thee,  but  when  the  question  is.  Fight  or  not?  there  is  great  allowance  to  be 
made  for  a  decision  in  the  affirmative." 

"  Let  me  give  then  the  exerciser's  rap,"  replied  Hereward,  "  and  see  what  liend  will 
appear." 

So  saying,  he  knocked  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  door  0])ened  inwards ;  a 
dwarfish  negress  stood  in  the  gap — her  white  hair  contrasted  singularly  with  her  dark 
complexion,  and  with  the  broad  laughing  look  peculiar  to  those  slaves.  She  had 
something  in  her  physiognomy  which,  severely  construed,  might  argue  malice,  and  a 
delight  in  human  misery. 

"  Is  Agelastes" said   the  Varangian  ;   but  he  had  not  completed  the  sentence, 

when  she  answered  him,  by  pointing  down  a  shadowed  walk. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frank  turned  in  that  direction,  when  the  hag  rather  muttered, 
than  said  distinctly,  "  You  are  one  of  the  initiated,  Varangian;  take  heed  whom  you 
take  with  you,  when  you  may  hardly,  peradventure,  be  welcomed  even  going  alone." 

Hereward  made  a  sign  that  lie  imderstood  her,  and  they  were  instantly  out  of  her 
sight.  The  path  winded  beautifully  through  the  shades  of  an  Eastern  gai'den,  where 
clumps  of  flowers  and  labyrinths  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  tall  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees,  rendered  even  the  breath  of  noon  cool  and  acceptable. 

"  Here  we  must  use  our  utmost  caution,"  said  Hereward,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice ;  '"  for  here  it  is  most  likely  the  deer  that  we  seek  has  found  its  refuge.  Better 
allow  me  to  pass  before,  since  3'ou  are  too  deeply  agitated  to  possess  the  coolness 
necessary  for  a  scout.  Keep  concealed  beneath  yon  oak,  and  let  no  vain  scruples  of 
honour  deter  you  from  creeping  beneath  tlie  underwood,  or  beneath  the  earth  itself,  if 
you  should  hear  a  footfall.  If  the  lovers  have  agreed,  Agelastes,  it  is  probable,  walks 
his  round,  to  prevent  intrusion." 

"Death  and  furies!  it  cannot  be!"  exclaimed  the  fiery  Frank. — "Lady  of  the 
Broken  Lances,  take  thy  votary's  life,  ere  thou  torment  him  with  this  agony !" 
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He  saw,  however,  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strong  force  upon  himself,  and  permitted, 
without  further  remonstrance,  the  Varangian  to  pursue  his  way,  looking,  however, 
earnestly  after  him. 

By  advancing  forward  a  little,  he  could  observe  Hereward  draw  near  to  a  pavilion 
which  arose  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  they  had  parted.  Here  he 
observed  him  apply,  first  his  eye,  and  then  his  ear,  to  one  of  tlie  casements,  which  were 
in  a  great  measure  grown  over,  and  excluded  from  the  light,  by  various  flowering  shrubs. 
He  ahnost  thought  he  saw  a  grave  interest  take  place  in  the  countenance  of  the 
Varangian,  and  he  longed  to  have  his  share  of  the  information  which  he  had  doubtless 
obtained. 

He  crept,  therefore,  with  noiseless  steps,  through  the  same  labyrinth  of  foliage  which 
had  covered  the  approaches  of  Hereward;  and  so  silent  were  his  movements,  that  he 
touched  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  order  to  make  him  aware  of  his  presence,  before  he 
observed  his  approach. 

Hereward,  not  aware  at  first  by  whom  he  was  approached,  turned  on  the  intruder 
with  a  countenance  like  a  burning  coal.  Seeing,  however,  that  it  was  the  Frank,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  pitying  the  impatience  which  could  not  be  kept  under 
prudent  restraint,  and  drawing  himself  back  allowed  the  Count  the  privilege  of  a 
peeping  place  through  plinths  of  the  casement,  which  could  not  be  discerned  by  the 
sharpest  eye  from  the  inner  side.  The  sombre  character  of  the  light  which  penetrated 
into  this  abode  of  pleasure,  was  suited  to  that  species  of  thought  to  which  a  Temple  of 
Cytherea  was  supposed  to  be  dedicated.  Portraits  and  groups  of  statuary  were  also  to 
be  seen,  in  the  taste  of  those  which  they  had  beheld  at  the  Kiosk  of  the  waterfall,  yet 
something  more  free  in  the  ideas  which  they  conveyed  than  were  to  be  found  at  their 
first  resting-place.  Shortly  after,  the  door  of  the  pavilion  opened,  and  the  Countess 
entered,  followed  by  her  attendant  Agatha.  The  lady  threw  herself  on  a  couch  as  she 
came  in,  while  her  attendant,  who  was  a  young  and  very  handsome  woman,  kept  herself 
modestly  in  the  background,  so  much  so  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 

"  What  dost  thou  think,"  said  the  Countess,  "  of  so  suspicious  a  friend  as  Agelastes  ? 
so  gallant  an  enemy  as  the  Caesar,  as  he  is  called  ?  " 

"  What  should  I  think,"  returned  the  damsel,'"  except  that  what  the  old  man  calls 
friendship  is  hatred,  and  what  the  Cfcsar  terms  a  patriotic  love  for  his  country,  which 
will  not  permit  him  to  set  its  enemies  at  liberty,  is  in  fact  too  strong  an  affection  for  his 
fair  captive?" 

"  For  such  an  affection,"  said  the  Countess,  "  he  shall  have  the  same  requital  as  if  it 
were  indeed  the  hostility  of  which  he  would  give  it  the  colour. — My  true  and  noble 
lord ;  hadst  thou  an  idea  of  the  calamities  to  which  they  have  subjected  me,  how  soon 
wouldst  thou  break  through  every  restraint  to  hasten  to  my  relief!" 

"  Art  thou  a  man,"  said  Count  Robert  to  his  companion ;  "  and  canst  thou  advise 
me  to  remain  still  and  hear  this  ?" 

"  I  am  one  man,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  "  you,  sir,  are  another ;  but  all  our 
arithmetic  will  not  make  us  more  than  two ;  and  in  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  a 
whistle  from  the  Caesar,  or  a  scream  from  Agelastes,  would  bring  a  thousand  to  match 
us,  if  we  were  as  bold  as  Bevis  of  Hampton. — Stand  still  and  keep  quiet.  I  counsel 
this,  less  as  respecting  my  own  life,  which,  by  embarking  upon  a  wild-goose  chase  with 
so  strange  a  partner,  I  have  shown  I  put  at  little  value,  than  for  thy  safety,  and  tliat  of 
the  lady  thy  Countess,  who  shows  herself  as  virtuous  as  beautiful." 

"  I  was  imposed  on  at  first,"  said  the  Lady  Brenhilda  to  her  attendant.  "  Atfectation 
of  severe  morals,  of  deep  learning,  and  of  rigid  rectitude,  assumed  by  this  wicked  old 
man,  made  me  believe  in  part  the  character  which  he  pretended  ;  but  the  gloss  is  rubbed 
off  since  he  let  me  see  into  his  alliance  with  the  unworthy  Cassar,  and  the  ugly  picture 
remains  in  its  native  loathsomeness.     Nevertheless,  if  I  can,  by  address  or  subtlety, 
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flpceive  tliis  arcli-dpcciver, — ns  ho  lias  taken  from  me,  in  a  great  mfasnro,  every  other 
kinfl  of  assistance, — I  will  not  refuse  that  of  craft,  which  he  may  find  perhaps  equal  to 
his  own  ?  " 

"  Hear  you  that  ?"  said  the  Varangian  to  the  Count  of  Paris.  "  Do  not  let  your 
impatience  mar  the  web  of  your  lady's  prudence.  I  will  weigh  a  woman's  wit  against 
a  man's  valour  where  there  is  aught  to  do  !  Let  us  not  come  in  with  our  assistance  until 
time  shall  show  us  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  safety  and  our  siicces.s." 

"  Amen,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris  ;  "  but  hope  not.  Sir  Saxon,  that  thy  prudence 
shall  persuade  me  to  leave  this  garden  without  taking  full  vengeance  on  that  unworthy 
C.-csar,   and   the  pretended  philosopher,   if  indeed   he  turns  out  to  have  assumed  a 

character" The  Count  was  here  beginning  to  raise  his  voice,  when  the   Saxon, 

without  ceremony,  placed  his  hand  on  his  mouth.  "  Thou  takest  a  liberty,"  said  Count 
Eobert,  lowering  however  his  tones. 

"  Ay,  truly,"  said  Hereward ;  "  when  the  house  is  on  fire,  T  do  not  stop  to  ask 
whether  the  water  which  I  pour  on  it  be  perfumed  or  no." 

This  recalled  the  Frank  to  a  sense  of  hi<  situation  ;  and  if  not  contented  with  the 
Saxon's  mode  of  making  an  apology,  he  was  at  least  silenced.  A  distant  noise  was  now 
heard — the  Countess  listened,  and  changed  colour.  "  Agatha,"  she  said,  "  we  are  like 
champions  in  the  lists,  and  here  comes  the  adversary.  Let  us  retreat  into  this  side 
apartment,  and  so  for  a  while  put  off  an  encounter  thus  alarming."  So  saying,  the  two 
females  withdrew  into  a  sort  of  anteroom,  wiiieh  opened  from  the  principal  apartment 
behind  the  seat  which  Rrenliilda  had  occupied. 

They  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when,  as  the  stage  direction  has  it,  enter  from  the 
other  side  the  Caesar  and  Agelastes.  Tliey  had  perhaps  heard  the  last  words  of 
Brenhilda,  for  the  Cresar  repeated  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Militat  omnis  amans,  habet  et  sua  castra  Cupido. 

"  AA'hat,  has  our  fair  opponent  withdrawn  her  forces?  No  matter,  it  shows  she  thinks 
of  the  warfare,  though  the  enemy  be  not  in  sight.  Well,  thou  shalt  not  have  to  upbraid 
me  this  time,  Agelastes,  with  precipitating  my  amours,  and  depriving  myself  of  the 
pleasure  of  pursuit.  By  Heavens,  I  will  be  as  regular  in  my  progress  as  if  in  reality  I 
bore  on  my  shoulders  the  whole  load  of  years  which  make  the  difference  between  us  ; 
for  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  with  thee,  old  man,  it  is  that  envious  churl  Time  that  hath 
plucked  the  wings  of  Cupid." 

"  Say  not  so,  mighty  Ca;sar,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  it  is  the  hand  of  Prudence,  which, 
depriving  Cupi<rs  wing  of  some  wild  feathers,  leaves  him  still  enough  to  fly  with  an 
equal  and  steady  flight." 

"  Thy  flight,  however,  was  less  measured,  Agelastes,  when  thou  didst  collect  that 
armoury — that  magazine  of  Cupid's  panoply,  out  of  which  thy  kindness  permitted  me 
but  now  to  arm  myself,  or  rather  to  repair  my  accoutrements." 

So  saying,  he  glanced  his  eye  over  his  own  person,  blazing  with  gems,  and  adorned 
with  a  chain  of  gold,  bracelets,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  which,  with  a  new  and 
splendid  habit,  assumed  since  his  arrival  at  these  Cytherean  gardens,  tended  to  set  off 
his  very  handsome  figure. 

"  I  am  szlail,"  said  Agelastes,  "if  you  have  found  among  toys,  which  I  now  never 
wear,  and  seldom  made  use  of  even  when  life  was  yonng  witli  me,  any  thing  which  may 
set  off  your  natural  advantages.  Remember  only  this  .slight  condition,  that  such  of 
these  trifles  as  have  made  part  of  your  wearing  apparel  on  this  distinguished  day,  cannot 
return  to  a  meaner  owner,  but  must  of  necessity  remain  the  property  of  that  greatness 
of  which  they  had  once  formed  the  ornament." 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  this,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  the  Caesar;  "  I  know  thou  valuest 
these  jewels  only  in  so  far  as  a  philosopher  may  value  them  ;  that  is,  for  nothing  save 
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the  remembrances  wliicli  attach  to  them.  This  huge  seal-ring,  for  instance,  wan — 
I  have  heard  you  say — the  jirupert)'  ol"  Socrates  ;  if  so  you  cannot  view  it  save  with 
devout  thankfulness,  that  your  own  philosopliy  has  never  been  tried  with  the  exercise 
of  a  Xantippe.  These  clasps  released  in  older  times,  the  lovely  bosom  of  Phryne;  and 
they  now  belong  to  one  who  could  do  better  homage  to  the  beauties  they  concealed  or 
discovered  than  could  the  cynic  Diogenes.     These  buckles,  too" 

"  I  will  spare  thy  ingenuity,  good  youth,"  said  Agelastes,  somewhat  nettled  ;  "  or 
rather,  noble  Ca;sar.     Keep  thy  wit — tlu)u  wilt  have  ample  occasion  ibr  it." 

"  Fear  not  me,"  said  the  Cajsar.  "  Let  us  proceed,  since  you  will,  to  exercise  tlie 
gifts  which  we  possess,  such  as  they  are,  either  natural  or  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  dear 
and  respected  friend.  Hah ! "  he  said,  the  door  opening  suddenly,  and  tlie  Countess 
almost  meeting  him,  "  our  wishes  are  here  anticipated." 

He  bowed  accordingly  with  the  deepest  deference  to  tlie  Lady  Brenhilda,  who,  having 
made  some  alterations  to  enhance  the  splendour  of  her  attire,  now  moved  tbrward  from 
the  withdrawing-room  into  which  she  had  retreated. 

"  Hail,  noble  lady,"  said  the  Cffisar,  "  whom  I  have  visited  with  the  intention  of 
apologising  for  detaining  you,  in  some  degree  against  your  will,  in  those  strange  regions 
in  which  you  unexpectedly  find  yourself." 

"  Not  in  some  degree,"  answered  the  lady,  "  but  entirely  contrary  to  my  inclinations, 
which  are,  to  be  with  my  husband  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  the  followers  who  have  taken 
the  cross  under  his  banner." 

"  Such,  doubtless,  were  your  thoughts  when  you  left  the  land  of  the  west,"  said 
Agelastes  ;  "  but,  fair  Countess,  have  they  experienced  no  change  ?  You  have  left  a 
shoi-e  streaming  with  human  blood  when  the  slightest  provocation  occurred,  and  thou 
hast  come  to  one  whose  principal  maxim  is  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness  by 
every  mode  which  can  be  invented.  In  the  west  yonder,  he  or  she  is  respected  most 
who  can  best  exercise  their  tyrannical  strength  in  making  others  misei-able,  while  in 
these  more  placid  realms,  we  reserve  our  garlands  for  the  ingenious  youth,  or  lovely 
lady,  who  can  best  make  happy  the  pei-son  whose  alFection  is  fixed  upon  her." 

"  But,  reverend  philosopher,"  said  the  Countess,  "  who  labourest  so  artificially  in 
recommending  the  yoke  of  pleasure,  know  that  you  contradict  every  notion  which  1  have 
been  taught  from  my  infancy.  In  the  land  where  my  nurture  lay,  so  far  are  we  from 
acknowledging  your  doctrines,  that  we  match  not,  except  like  the  lion  and  the  lioness, 
when  the  male  has  compelled  the  female  to  acknowledge  his  superior  worth  and  valour. 
Such  is  our  rule,  that  a  damsel,  even  of  mean  degree,  would  think  herself  heinously 
undermatched,  if  wedded  to  a  gallant  whose  fame  in  arms  was  yet  unknown." 

"  But,  noble  lady,"  said  the  C;esar,  "  a  dying  man  may  then  find  room  for  some  faint 
hope.  Were  there  but  a  chance  that  distinction  in  arms  could  gain  those  aflections 
which  have  been  stolen,  rather  than  fairly  conferred,  how  many  are  there  who  would 
willingly  enter  into  the  competition  where  the  prize  is  so  fair  !  What  is  the  enterprise  too 
bold  to  be  undertaken  on  such  a  condition  !  And  where  is  the  individual  whose  heart 
would  not  feel,  that  in  baring  his  sword  for  the  prize,  he  made  vow  never  to  return  it  to 
the  scabbard  without  the  proud  boast.  What  I  have  not  yet  won,  I  have  deserved  !  " 

"  You  see,  lady,"  said  Agelastes,  who,  apprehending  that  the  last  speech  oftheCresar 
had  made  some  impression,  hastened  to  follow  it  up  with  a  suitable  observation — "  You 
see  that  the  fire  of  chivalry  burns  as  gallantly  in  the  bosom  of  the  Grecians  as  in  that 
of  the  western  nations." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Brenhilda,  "and  I  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  siege  of  Troy,  on 
which  occasion  a  dastardly  coward  carried  oiF  the  wife  of  a  brave  man,  shunned  every 
profler  of  encounter  with  the  husband  whom  he  had  wronged,  and  finally  caused  the 
death  of  his  numerous  brothers,  the  destruction  of  his  native  city,  with  all  the  wealth 
which  it  contained,  and  died  himself  the  death  of  a  pitiful  poltroon,  lamented  only  by 
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his  worthless  leman,  to  show  how  well  the  rules  of  chivalry  were  understood  by  your 
predecessors." 

"  Lady,  you  mistake,"  said  the  Cicsar ;  "  the  ofiences  of  Paris  were  those  of  a  disso- 
lute Asiatic  ;  the  courage  which  avenged  them  was  that  of  the  Greek  Emi)ire." 

"  You  are  learned,  sir,"  said  the  lady ;  "  but  think  not  that  I  will  trust  your  words 
until  you  produce  before  me  a  Grecian  knight,  gallant  enough  to  look  upon  the  armed 
crest  of  my  husband  without  quaking." 

"  That,  methinks,  were  not  extremely  difRcult,"  returned  the  Caesar ;  "  if  they  have 
not  flattered  me,  I  have  myself  been  thought  ecjual  in  battle  to  more  dangerous  men 
than  him  who  has  been  strangely  mated  with  the  Lady  Brenhilda." 

"  That  is  soon  tried,"  answered  the  Countess.  "  You  will  hardly,  I  think,  deny,  that 
my  husband,  separated  from  me  by  some  unworthy  trick,  is  still  at  thy  command,  and 
could  be  produced  at  thy  pleasure.  I  will  ask  no  armour  for  him  save  what  he  wears, 
no  weapon  but  his  good  sword  Tranchefer;  then  place  him  in  this  chamber,  or  any 
other  lists  equally  narrow,  and  if  he  flinch,  or  cry  craven,  or  remain  dead  under  shield, 
let  Brenhilda  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror. — Merciful  Heaven  ! "  she  concluded,  as  she 
sunk  back  upon  her  seat,  "  forgive  me  for  the  crime  of  even  imagining  such  a  termination, 
which  is  equal  almost  to  doubting  thine  unerring  judgment  !" 

"  Let  me,  however,"  said  the  Cajsar,  "  catch  up  these  precious  words  before  they  fall 
to  the  ground. — Let  me  hope  that  he,  to  whom  the  heavens  shall  give  power  and  strength 
to  conquer  this  highly-esteemed  Count  of  Paris,  shall  succeed  him  in  the  affections  of 
Brenhilda ;  and  believe  me,  the  sun  plunges  not  through  the  sky  to  his  resting-place, 
with  the  same  celerity  that  I  shall  hasten  to  the  encounter." 

"  Now,  by  Heaven  !"  said  Count  Robert,  in  an  anxious  whisper  to  Hercward,  "it  is 
too  much  to  expect  me  to  stand  by  and  hear  a  contemptible  Greek,  who  durst  not  stand 
even  the  rattling  farewell  which  Tranchefer  takes  of  his  scabbard,  brave  me  in  my 
absence,  and  afiect  to  make  love  to  my  lady /jar  amours!  And  she,  too — methinks 
Brenhilda  allows  more  license  than  she  is  wont  to  do  to  yonder  chattering  po|)injay.  By 
the  rood !  I  will  spring  into  the  apartment,  front  them  with  my  personal  appearance, 
and  confute  yonder  braggart  in  a  manner  he  is  like  to  remember." 

"  Under  favour,"  said  the  Varangian,  who  was  the  only  auditor  of  this  violent  speech, 
"  you  shall  be  ruled  by  calm  reason  while  I  am  with  you.  When  we  are  separated,  let 
the  devil  of  knight-errantry,  which  has  such  possession  of  thee,  take  thee  upon  his 
■shoulders,  and  carry  thee  full  tilt  wheresoever  he  lists." 

"  Thou  art  a  brute,"  said  the  Count,  looking  at  him  with  a  contempt  corresponding 
to  the  expression  he  made  use  of;  "not  only  without  humanity,  but  witliout  the  .sense  of 
natural  honour  or  natural  shame.  The  most  despicable  of  animals  stands  not  by  tamely 
and  sees  another  assail  his  mate.  The  bull  offers  his  horns  to  a  rival — the  mastiff  uses 
his  jaws — and  even  the  timid  stag  becomes  furious,  and  gores." 

"  Because  they  are  beasts,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  and  their  mistresses  also  creatures 
without  shame  or  reason,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  sanctity  of  a  choice.  But  thou,  too, 
Count,  canst  thou  not  see  the  obvious  purpose  of  this  poor  lady,  forsaken  by  all  the 
world,  to  keep  her  faith  towards  thee,  by  eluding  the  snares  with  which  wicked  men 
have  beset  her  ?  By  the  souls  of  my  fathers  !  my  heart  is  so  much  moved  by  her  inge- 
nuity, mingled  as  I  see  it  is  with  the  most  perfect  candour  and  faith,  that  I  myself,  in 
fault  of  a  better  champion,  would  willingly  raise  the  axe  in  her  behalf  !" 

"  I  thank  thee,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Count ;  "  I  thank  thee  as  heartily  as  if  it 
were  possible  thou  shouldst  be  left  to  do  that  good  office  for  Brenhilda,  the  beloved  of 
many  a  noble  lord,  the  mistress  of  many  a  powerful  vassal ;  and,  what  is  more,  much 
more  than  thanks,  I  crave  thy  pardon  for  the  wrong  I  did  thee  but  now." 

"  My  pardon  you  cannot  need,"  said  the  Varangimi ;  "  for  I  take  no  offence  that  is 
not  seriously  meant. — Stay,  they  speak  again." 
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"  It  is  Strange  it  should  be  so,"  said  tlie  CiBsar,  as  lie  paced  the  apartment ;  "  but 
methinks,  nay,  I  am  ahiiost  certain,  Agelastes,  that  I  hear  voices  in  tlie  vicinity  of  this 
apartment  of  thy  privacy." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Agelastes ;  "  but  I  will  go  and  see." 

Perceiving  him  to  leave  the  pavilion,  the  Varangian  made  the  Frank  sensible  that  they 
must  crouch  down  among  a  little  thicket  of  evergreens,  where  they  lay  completely 
obscured.  The  philosopher  made  his  rounds  with  a  heavy  step,  but  a  watchful  eye ; 
and  the  two  listeners  were  obliged  to  observe  the  strictest  silence,  without  motion  of  any 
kind,  until  he  had  completed  an  ineffectual  search,  and  returned  into  the  pavilion. 

"  By  my  faith,  brave  man,"  said  the  Count,  "  ere  we  return  to  our  skulking-place,  I 
must  tell  thee  in  thine  ear,  that  never,  in  my  life,  was  temptation  so  strong  upon  me,  as 
that  which  prompted  me  to  beat  out  that  old  hypocrite's  brains,  provided  I  could  have 
reconciled  it  with  my  honour  ;  and  heartily  do  I  wish  that  thou,  whose  honour  no  way 
withheld  thee,  had  experienced  and  given  way  to  some  impulse  of  a  similar  nature." 

"  Such  fancies  have  passed  through  my  head,"  said  the  Varangian  ;  "  but  I  will  not 
follow  them  till  they  are  consistent  both  with  our  own  safety,  and  more  particularly  with 
that  of  the  Countess." 

"  I  thank  thee  again  for  thy  good-will  to  her,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  and,  by  Heaven! 
if  fight  we  must  at  length,  as  it  seems  likely,  I  will  neither  grudge  thee  an  honourable 
antagonist,  nor  fair  quarter  if  the  combat  goes  against  thee." 

"  Thou  hast  my  thanks,"  was  the  reply  of  Ilereward  ;  "  only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be 
silent  in  this  conjuncture,  and  do  what  thou  wilt  afterwards." 

Before  the  Varangian  and  the  Count  had  again  resumed  their  posture  of  listeners,  the 
parties  within  the  pavilion,  conceiving  themselves  unwatched,  had  resumed  their  con- 
versation, speaking  low,  yet  with  considerable  animation  : 

"  It  is  in  vain  you  would  persuade  me,"  said  the  Countess,  "that  you  know  not  where 
my  husband  is,  or  that  you  have  not  the  most  absolute  influence  over  his  captivity.  Who 
else  could  have  an  interest  in  banishing  or  putting  to  death  the  husband,  but  he  that 
affects  to  admire  the  wife  ?  " 

"  You  do  me  wrong,  beautiful  lady,"  answered  the  Cajsar,  "  and  forget  that  I  can  in 
no  shape  be  termed  the  moving-spring  of  this  empire  ;  that  my  father-in-law,  Alexius, 
is  the  Emperor;  and  that  the  woman  who  terms  herself  my  wife,  is  jealous  as  a  fiend 
can  be  of  my  slightest  motion. — What  possibility  was  there  that  I  should  work  the 
captivity  of  your  husband  and  your  own?  The  open  aff'ront  which  the  Count  of  Paris 
put  upon  the  Emperor,  was  one  which  he  was  likely  to  avenge,  either  by  secret  guile  or 
by  open  force.  Me  it  no  way  touched,  save  as  the  humble  vassal  of  thy  charms ;  and  it 
was  by  the  wisdom  and  the  art  of  the  sage  Agelastes,  that  I  was  able  to  extricate  thee 
from  the  gulf  in  which  thou  hadst  else  certainly  perished.  Nay,  weep  not,  lady,  for  as 
yet  we  know  not  the  fate  of  Count  Robert ;  but,  credit  me,  it  is  wisdom  to  choose  a 
better  protector,  and  consider  him  as  no  more." 

"  A  better  than  him,"  said  Brenhilda,  "I  can  never  have,  were  I  to  choose  out  of  the 
knighthood  of  all  the  world  ! " 

"  This  hand,"  said  the  Cresar,  drawing  himself  into  a  martial  attitude,  "  should  decide 
that  question,  were  the  man  of  whom  thou  thiukest  so  much  yet  moving  on  the  face  of 
this  earth  and  at  liberty." 

"  Thou  art,"  said  Brenhilda,  looking  fixedly  at  him  with  the  fire  of  indignation 
flashing  from  every  feature — "  thou  art — but  it  avails  not  telling  thee  what  is  thy  real 
name;  believe  me,  the  world  shall  one  day  ring  with  it,  and  be  justly  sensible  of  its 
value.  Observe  what  I  am  about  to  say — Robert  of  Paris  is  gone — or  captive,  I  know 
not  where.  He  cannot  fight  the  match  of  which  thou  seemest  so  desirous — but  here 
stands  Brenhilda,  born  heiress  of  Aspramonte,  by  marriage  the  wedded  wife  of  the  good 
Count  of  Paris.     She  was  never  matched  in  the  lists  by  mortal  man,  except  the  valiant 
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Count,  and  since  thou  art  so  grieved  that  thou  canst  not  meet  her  husband  in  battle,  thou 
canst  not  surely  object,  if  she  is  willing  to  meet  thee  in  his  stead  ! " 

"  How,  madam  ?  "  said  the  Caisar,  astonished ;  "  do  you  propose  yourself  to  hold  the 
lists  against  me  ?  " 

"  Against  you  !"  said  the  Countess;  "against  all  the  Grecian  Empire,  if  they  sliall 
affirm  that  Robert  of  Paris  is  justly  used  and  lawfully  confined." 

"  And  are  the  conditions,"  said  the  Cajsar,  "  the  same  as  if  Count  Robert  himself 
held  the  lists  ?  The  vanquished  must  then  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  for 
good  or  evil." 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  said  the  Countess,  "  nor  do  I  refuse  the  hazard ;  only,  that  if 
the  other  champion  shall  bite  the  dust,  the  noble  Count  Robert  shaU  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  permitted  to  depart  with  all  suitable  honours." 

"  This  I  refuse  not,"  said  the  C^sar,  "  provided  it  is  in  my  power." 

A  deep  growling  sound,  like  that  of  a  modern  gong,  here  interrupted  the  conference. 


®|)a|iiur  tliE  Mtoetiratl). 


Jl^^"^^  HE  Varangian  and  Count  Robert,  at  every  risk  of  discovery,  had  remained  so 
N^f^Kw^  "'^'*''  *®  ^"^'y  '^°  conjecture,  though  they  could  not  expressly  overhear,  the 
T^|i\'^^  purport  of  the  conversation. 
KMv^^-j      u  jjg  jjjjg  accepted  her  challenge  !  "  said  the  Count  of  Paris. 

"  And  with  apparent  willingness,"  said  Hereward. 

"  0,  doubtless,  doubtless," — answered  the  Crusader ;  "  but  he  knows  not  the  skill  iu 
war  which  a  woman  may  attain  ;  for  my  part,  God  knows  I  have  enough  depending 
upon  the  issue  of  this  contest,  yet  such  is  my  confidence,  that  I  would  to  God  I  had 
more.  I  vow  to  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  that  I  desire  every  furrow  of  land  I 
possess — every  honour  which  I  can  call  my  own,  from  the  Countship  of  Paris,  down  to  the 
leather  that  binds  my  spur,  were  dependent  and  at  issue  ujion  this  fair  field,  between 
your  Cffisar,  as  men  terra  liira,  and  Brenhilda  of  Aspramonte." 

"  It  is  a  noble  confidence,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  nor  durst  I  say  it  is  a  rash  one  ;  only 
I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  Caesar  is  a  strong  man  as  well  as  a  handsome,  expert  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and,  above  all,  less  strictly  bound  than  you  esteem  yourself  by  the  rules 
of  honour.  There  are  many  ways  in  whicli  advantage  may  be  given  and  taken,  which  will 
not,  in  the  Ca3sar's  estimation,  alter  the  character  of  the  field  from  an  equal  one,  although 
it  might  do  so  in  the  opinion  of  the  chivalrous  Count  of  Paris,  or  even  in  that  of  the 
poor  Varangian.  But  first  let  me  conduct  you  to  some  place  of  safety,  for  your  escape 
must  be  soon,  if  it  is  not  already,  detected.  The  sounds  which  we  heard  intimate  that 
some  of  his  confederate  plotters  have  visited  the  garden  on  other  than  love  affairs. 
I  will  guide  thee  to  another  avenue  than  that  by  which  we  entered.  But  you  would 
hardly,  I  suppose,  be  pleased  to  adopt  the  wisest  alternative  ?" 

"  And  what  may  that  be?"  said  the  Count. 

"  To  give  thy  purse,  though  it  were  thine  all,  to  some  poor  ferryman  to  waft  thee  over 
the  Hellespont,  thou  hasten  to  carry  thy  complaint  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  what 
friends  thou  mayst  have  among  thy  brethren  crusaders,  and  determine,  as  tiiou  easily 
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canst,  on  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  come  back  and  menace  the  city  with  instant 
war,  unless  the  Emperor  should  deliver  up  thy  lady,  most  unfairly  nuide  prisoner,  and 
l)revent,  by  his  authority,  this  absurd  and  unnatural  combat." 

"And  would  you  have  me,  then,"  said  Count  Robert,  "move  the  crusaders  to  Itrcak 
a  fairly  appointed  field  of  battle?  Do  you  think  that  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  would  turn 
back  upon  his  pilgrimage  for  such  an  unworthy  purpose ;  or  that  the  Countess  of  Paris 
would  accept  as  a  service,  means  of  safety  which  would  stain  her  honour  for  ever,  by 
breaking  an  appointment  solemnly  made  on  her  own  challenge? — Never!" 

"  My  judgment  is  then  at  fault,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  for  I  see  I  can  hammer  out 
no  expedient  which  is  not,  in  some  extravagant  manner  or  another,  controlled  by  your 
foolish  notions.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  trapped  into  the  power  of  liis  enemy,  that 
he  might  not  interfere  to  prevent  a  base  stratagem  upon  his  lady,  involving  both  her  life 
and  honour;  yet  he  thinks  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  he  keeps  fiiith  as  ])recisely  witli 
these  midnight  poisoners,  as  he  would  had  it  been  pledged  to  the  most  honourable 
men!" 

"  Thou  say'st  a  painful  truth,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  but  my  word  is  the  emblem  of  my 
fiiith  ;  and  if  I  pass  it  to  a  dishonourable  or  faithless  foe,  it  is  imprudently  done  on  my 
part ;  but  if  I  break  it,  being  once  pledged,  it  is  a  dishonourable  action,  and  the  disgrace 
can  never  be  washed  from  my  shield." 

"  Do  you  mean,  then,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  to  suffer  your  wife's  honour  to  remain 
pledged  as  it  at  present  is,  on  the  event  of  an  unequal  combat  ?" 

"  God  and  the  saints  pardon  thee  such  a  thought ! "  said  the  Count  of  Paris.  "  I  will 
go  to  see  this  combat  with  a  heart  as  firm,  if  not  as  light,  as  any  time  I  ever  saw  spears 
splintered.  If  by  the  influence  of  any  accident  or  treachery, — for  fairly,  and  with  such 
an  antagonist,  Brenhilda  of  Aspraraonte  cannot  be  overthrown, —  I  step  into  the  lists, 
proclaim  the  Cffisar  as  he  is — a  villain — show  the  falsehood  of  his  conduct  from 
beginning  to  end, — appeal  to  every  noble  heart  that  hears  me,  and  then — God  show 
the  right !" 

Hereward  paused,  and  shook  his  head.  "  AU  this,"  he  said,  "  might  be  feasible  enough 
provided  the  combat  were  to  be  fought  in  the  presence  of  your  own  countrymen,  or 
even,  by  the  mass  !  if  the  Varangians  were  to  be  guards  of  the  lists.  But  treacliery  of 
every  kind  is  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  that  I  question  if  they  would  view  the  conduct 
of  their  Cajsar  as  any  thing  else  than  a  pardonable  and  natural  stratagem  of  Dan  Cupid, 
to  be  smiled  at,  rather  than  subjected  to  disgrace  or  punishment." 

"A  nation,"  said  Count  Robert,  "who  could  smile  at  such  a  jest,  may  heaven  refuse 
tliem  sympathy  at  their  utmost  need,  when  their  sword  is  broken  in  their  hand,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  shrieking  in  the  relentless  grasp  of  a  barbarous  enemy  !" 

Hereward  looked  upon  his  companion,  whose  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  bore 
witness  to  his  enthusiasm. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  you  are  resolved,  and  I  know  that  your  resolution  can  injustice 
be  called  by  no  other  name  than  an  act  of  heroic  folly — What  then  ?  it  is  long  since  life 
has  been  bitter  to  the  Varangian  exile.  Morn  has  raised  him  from  a  joyless  bed,  which 
night  has  seen  him  lie  down  upon,  wearied  with  wielding  a  mercenary  weapon  in  the 
wars  of  strangers.  He  has  longed  to  lay  down  his  life  in  an  honourable  cause,  and  this 
is  one  in  which  the  extremity  and  very  essence  of  honour  is  implicated.  It  tallies  also 
with  my  scheme  of  saving  the  Emperor,  which  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
downfall  of  his  ungrateful  son-in-law."  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  Count,  he 
continued,  "Well,  Sir  Count,  as  thou  art  the  person  principally  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  yield  to  thy  reasoning  in  this  affair ;  but  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  mingle  with 
your  resolution  some  advices  of  a  more  everyday  and  less  fantastic  nature.  For  example, 
thy  escape  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacqnernal  must  soon  be  generally  known.  In 
prudence,  indeed,  I  myself  niu.-.t  be  the  fir-t  to  communicate  it,  since  otherwise  the 
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suspicion  will  fall  on  me — Where  do  you  think  of  concealing  yourself?  for  assuredly  the 
search  will  be  close  and  general." 

"  For  that,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris,  "  I  must  be  indebted  to  thy  suggestion,  with 
thanks  for  every  lie  which  thou  findest  thyself  obliged  to  make,  to  contrive,  and  produce 
in  my  behalf,  entreating  thee  only  to  render  them  as  few  as  possible,  they  being  a  coin 
which  I  myself  never  fabricate." 

''  Sir  knight,"  answered  Ilereward,  "  let  me  begin  first  by  saying,  that  no  knight  that 
ever  belted  sword  is  more  a  slave  to  truth,  when  truth  is  observed  towards  him,  than  the 
poor  soldier  who  talks  to  thee ;  but  when  the  game  depends  not  upon  fair  play,  but  upon 
lulling  men's  cautiousness  asleep  by  falsehood,  and  drugging  their  senses  by  opiate 
draughts,  they  who  would  scruple  at  no  means  of  deceiving  me,  can  hardly  expect  that 
I,  who  am  paid  in  such  base  money,  should  pass  nothing  on  my  part  but  what  is  lawful 
and  genuine.  For  the  present  thou  must  remain  concealed  within  my  poor  apartment, 
in  the  barracks  of  the  Varangians,  which  is  the  last  place  where  they  will  think  of 
seeking  for  thee.  Take  tliis,  my  upper  cloak,  and  follow  me ;  and  now  that  we  are  about 
to  leave  these  gardens,  thou  mayst  foUow  me  unsuspected  as  a  sentinel  attending  bis 
officer  ;  for,  take  it  along  with  you,  noble  Count,  that  we  Varangians  are  a  sort  of  persons 
upon  whom  the  Greeks  care  not  to  look  very  long  or  fixedly." 

They  now  reached  the  gate  where  they  had  been  admitted  by  the  negress,  and 
Hereward,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  power,  it  seems,  of  letting  himself  out  of  the 
philosopher's  premises,  though  not  of  entering  without  assistance  from  the  portress,  took 
out  a  key  which  turned  the  lock  on  the  garden  side,  so  that  they  soon  found  themselves 
at  liberty.  They  then  proceeded  by  by-paths  through  the  city,  Hereward  leading  the 
way,  and  the  Count  following,  without  speech  or  remonstrance,  until  they  stood  before 
the  portal  of  the  barracks  of  the  Varangians. 

"  Make  haste,"  said  the  sentinel  who  was  on  duty,  "  dinner  is  already  begun."  The 
communication  sounded  joyfully  in  the  ears  of  Hereward,  who  was  much  afraid  that  his 
companion  might  have  been  stopt  and  examined.  By  a  side  passage  he  reached  his  own 
quarters,  and  introduced  the  Count  into  a  small  room,  the  sleeping  chamber  of  his  squire, 
where  he  apologized  for  leaving  him  for  some  time ;  and,  going  out,  locked  the  door,  for 
fear,  as  he  said,  of  intrusion. 

The  demon  of  suspicion  was  not  very  likely  to  molest  a  mind  so  frankly  constituted 
as  that  of  Count  Robert,  and  yet  the  last  action  of  Hereward  did  not  fail  to  occasion 
some  painful  reflections. 

"  This  man,"  he  said,  "had  needs  be  true,  for  I  have  reposed  in  him  a  mighty  trust, 
which  few  hirelings  in  his  situation  would  honourably  discharge.  "What  is  to  prevent 
him  to  report  to  the  principal  ofiicer  of  his  watch,  that  the  Frank  prisoner,  Robert,  Count 
of  Paris,  whose  wife  stands  engaged  for  so  desperate  a  combat  with  the  Cffisar,  has 
escaped,  indeed,  this  morning,  from  the  prisons  of  the  Blacquernal,  but  has  suffered 
himself  to  be  trepanned  at  noon,  and  is  again  a  captive  in  the  barracks  of  the  Varangian 
Guard  ? — what  means  of  defence  ai'e  mine,  were  I  discovered  to  these  mercenaries  ? — 
"What  man  could  do,  by  the  favour  of  our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  I  have  not  failed 
to  achieve.  I  have  slain  a  tiger  in  single  combat — I  have  killed  one  warder,  and 
conquered  the  desperate  and  gigantic  creature  by  whom  he  was  supported.  I  have  had 
terms  enough  at  command  to  bring  over  this  Varangian  to  my  side,  in  appearance  at 
least ;  yet  all  this  does  not  encourage  me  to  hope  that  I  could  long  keep  at  bay  ten  or  a 
dozen  such  men  as  these  beef-fed  knaves  appear  to  be,  led  in  upon  me  by  a  fellow  of 
thewes  and  sinews  such  as  those  of  my  late  companion. — Yet  for  shame,  Robert !  such 
thoughts  are  unworthy  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne.  "When  wert  thou  wont  so 
curiously  to  count  thine  enemies,  and  when  wert  thou  wont  to  be  suspicious,  since  he, 
whose  bosom  may  trulj-  boast  itself  incapable  of  fraud,  ought  in  honesty  to  be  the  last  to 
expect  it  in  another  ?     The  Varangian's  look  is  open,  his  coolness  in  danger  is  striking. 
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liis  speech  is  more  trunk  and  ready  than  ever  was  that  of  a  traitor.  If  he  is  false,  tliere 
is  no  faith  in  the  hand  of  nature,  for  trutli,  sincerity,  and  courage  are  written  upon  his 
forehead." 

While  Count  Robert  was  thus  reflecting  upon  his  condition,  aud  combating  the  thick- 
coming  doubts  and  suspicions  which  its  uncertainties  gave  rise  to,  he  began  to  be  sensible 
that  he  had  not  eaten  for  many  hours  ;  and  amidst  many  doubts  and  fears  of  a  mure  heroic 
nature,  he  half  entertained  a  lurking  suspicion,  that  they  meant  to  let  hunger  undermine 
his  strength  before  they  adventured  into  the  apartment  to  deal  with  him. 

We  shall  best  see  how  far  these  doubts  were  deserved  by  Hereward,  or  how  far  they 
were  unjust,  by  following  his  course  after  he  left  his  barrack-room.  Snatching  a  morsel 
of  dinner,  whieli  lie  ate  with  an  affectation  of  great  hunger,  but,  in  fact,  that  his  attention 
to  bis  food  might  be  a  pretence  for  dispensing  with  disagreeable  questions,  or  with 
conversation  of  auy  kind,  he  pleaded  duty,  and  immediately  leaving  his  comrades, 
directed  his  course  to  the  lodgings  of  Achilles  Tatius,  which  were  a  part  of  the  same 
building.  A  Syrian  slave,  who  opened  the  door,  after  a  deep  reverence  to  Hereward, 
whom  he  knew  as  a  favourite  attendant  of  the  Acolyte,  said  to  him  that  his  master  was 
gone  forth,  but  had  desired  him  to  say,  that  il'  he  wished  to  see  him,  he  would  tind  him 
at  the  Philosopher's  Gardens,  so  called,  as  belonging  to  the  sage  Agelastes. 

Hereward  turned  about  instantly,  and  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  Constan- 
tinople to  thread  its  streets  iu  the  shortest  time  possible,  at  length  stood  alone  before  the 
door  in  the  garden-wall,  at  whicli  he  and  the  Count  of  Paris  had  previously  been 
admitted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  same  negress  appeared  at  the  same  private 
signal,  aud  when  he  asked  for  Achilles  Tatius,  she  replied,  with  some  sharpness,  "  Since 
you  were  here  this  morning,  I  marvel  you  did  not  meet  him,  or  that,  having  business 
with  him,  you  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived.  Sure  I  am,  that  not  long  after  you  entered 
the  garden  the  Acolyte  was  enquiring  for  you." 

"  It  skills  not,  old  woman,"  said  the  Varangian ;  "  I  communicate  tlie  reason  of  my 
motions  to  my  comnumder,  but  not  to  thee."  He  entered  the  garden  accordingly,  and 
avoiding  the  twilight  path  that  led  to  the  Bower  of  Love, — so  was  the  pavilion  named 
in  which  he  had  overheard  the  dialogue  between  the  Ciesar  and  the  Countess  of  Paris, 
— he  arrived  before  a  simple  garden-house,  whose  humble  and  modest  front  seemed  to 
announce  that  it  was  the  abode  of  philosophy  and  learning.  Here,  passing  before  the 
windows,  he  made  some  little  noise,  expecting  to  attract  the  attention  either  of  Achilles 
Tatius,  or  his  accomplice  Agelastes,  as  chance  should  detei'mine.  It  was  the  first  who 
heard,  and  who  replied.  The  door  opened  ;  a  lofty  plume  stooj)ed  itself,  tlial  its  owner 
might  cross  the  threshold,  and  the  stately  form  of  Achilles  Tatius  entered  the  gardens. 
"What  now,"  he  said,  "our  trusty  sentinel  ?  what  hast  tliou,  at  this  time  of  day,  come 
to  rej)urt  to  us  ?  Thou  art  our  good  friend,  and  liighly  esteemed  soldier,  and  well  we 
wot  thine  errand  must  be  of  importance,  since  thou  hast  brought  it  thyself,  and  at  an 
hour  so  unusual." 

"Pray  Heaven,"  said  Hereward,  "that  the  news  I  have  brought  deserve  a  welcome." 

"  Speak  them  instantly,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "good  or  bad;  thou  speakest  to  a  man  to 
whom  fear  is  unknown."  15ut  his  eye,  which  <|uuiled  as  he  looked  on  the  soldier — his 
colour,  which  went  and  came — his  hands,  which  busied  themselves  in  an  uncertain 
manner  in  adjusting  the  belt  of  his  sword, — all  argued  a  state  of  mind  very  different 
from  that  which  his  tone  of  defiance  would  fain  have  imidied.  "  Courage,"  he  said,  "  my 
trusty  soldier!  speak  the  news  to  me.      I  can  bear  the  worst  thou  hast  to  tell." 

"In  a  word,  then,"  said  the  Varangian,  "your  "N'^alour  directed  me  this  morning  to 
play  the  office  of  uuistcr  of  the  roimds  upon  those  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal  pahu-e, 
where  last  night  the  boisterous  Count  Robert  of  Paris  was  incarcerated" 

"I  remember  well,"  said  Achilles  Tatius.— "  What  then?" 

"  As  I  reposed  me,"  said  Hereward,  "  in  an  apiulmeut  above  the  vaults,  1  heard  cries 
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from  beneath,  of  a  kind  which  attracted  my  attention.  I  hastened  to  examine,  and  my 
surprise  was  extreme,  when  looking  down  into  the  dungeon,  though  I  could  see  nothing 
distinctly,  yet,  by  the  wailing  and  whimpering  sounds,  I  conceived  that  the  Man  of  the 
Forest,  the  animal  called  Sylvan,  whom  our  soldiers  have  so  far  indoctrinated  in  our 
Saxon  tongue  as  to  make  him  useful  in  the  wards  of  the  prison,  was  bemoaning  himself 
on  account  of  some  violent  injury.  Descending  with  a  torch,  I  found  the  bed  on  which 
the  prisoner  had  been  let  down  burnt  to  cinders;  the  tiger  which  had  been  chained 
within  a  spring  of  it,  with  its  skull  broken  to  pieces;  the  creature  called  Sylvan,  prostrate, 
and  writhing  under  great  pain  and  terror,  and  no  prisoner  whatever  in  the  dungeon. 
There  were  marks  that  all  tlie  fastenings  had  been  withdrawn  by  a  Mytilenian  soldier, 
companion  of  my  watch,  when  he  visited  the  dungeon  at  the  usual  hour;  and  as,  in  my 
anxious  search,  I  at  length  found  his  dead  body,  slain  apparently  by  a  stab  in  the  throat, 
I  was  obliged  to  believe  that  while  I  was  examining  the  cell,  he,  this  Count  Robert,  with 
whose  daring  life  the  adventure  is  well  consistent,  had  escaped  to  the  upper  air,  by  means, 
doubtless,  of  the  ladder  and  trap-door  by  which  I  had  descended." 

"And  wherefore  didst  thou  not  instantly  call  treason,  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry?" 
demanded  the  Acolyte. 

"  I  dared  not  venture  to  do  so,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  till  I  had  instructions  from 
your  Valour.  The  alarming  cry  of  treason,  and  the  various  rumours  likely  at  this 
moment  to  ensue,  might  have  involved  a  search  so  close,  as  perchance  would  liave 
discovered  matters  in  which  the  Acolyte  himself  would  have  been  rendered  subject  to 
suspicion." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  said  Achilles  Tatius,  in  a  whisper;  "and  yet  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  do  not  pretend  any  longer  to  conceal  the  tlight  of  this  important  prisoner,  if  we 
would  not  pass  for  being  his  accomplices.  Where  thinkest  thou  this  unhappy  fugitive 
can  have  taken  refuge?" 

"  That  I  was  in  hopes  of  learning  from  your  Valour's  greater  wisdom,"  said  ITereward. 

"  Thinkest  thou  not,"  said  Achilles,  "  that  he  may  have  crossed  the  Hellespont,  in 
order  to  rejoin  his  own  countrymen  and  adherents?" 

"  It  is  much  to  be  dreaded,"  said  ITereward.  "  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Count  listened  to 
the  advice  of  any  one  who  knew  the  face  of  the  country,  such  would  be  the  very  counsel 
he  would  receive." 

"  The  danger,  then,  of  his  return  at  the  head  of  a  vengeful  body  of  Franks,"  said  the 
Acolyte,  "  is  not  so  immediate  as  I  apprehended  at  first,  for  the  Emperor  gave  positive 
orders  that  the  boats  and  galleys  which  yesterday  transported  the  crusaders  to  the  shores 
of  Asia  should  recross  the  strait,  and  bring  back  no  single  one  of  them  from  the  step 
upon  their  journey  on  which  he  had  so  far  furthered  them. — Besides,  they  all, — their 
leaders,  that  is  to  say, — made  their  vows  before  crossing,  that  they  would  not  turn  back 
so  much  as  a  foot's  pace,  now  that  they  had  set  actually  forth  on  the  road  to  Palestine." 

"So,  therefore,"  said  Hereward,  "one  of  two  propositions  is  unquestionable;  either 
Count  Robert  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait,  having  no  means  of  returning  with  his 
brethren  to  avenge  the  usage  he  has  received,  and  may  therefore  be  securely  set  at 
defiance, — or  else  he  lurks  somewhere  in  Constantinople,  without  a  friend  or  ally  to  take 
his  part,  or  encourage  him  openly  to  state  his  supposed  wrongs; — in  either  ca?e,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  tact  in  conveying  to  the  palace  the  news  that  he  has  freed  himself, 
since  it  would  only  alarm  the  court,  and  afford  the  Emperor  ground  for  many  suspicions. 
— But  it  is  not  for  an  ignorant  barbarian  like  me  to  prescribe  a  course  of  conduct  to  your 
valour  and  wisdom,  and  methinks  the  sage  Agelastes  were  a  fitter  counsellor  than  such 
as  I  am." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  the  Acolyte,  in  a  hurried  whisper;  "tlie  philosopher  and  I  are 
right  good  friends,  sworn  good  friends,  very  especially  bound  together;  but  should  it 
come  to  this,  that  one  of  us  must  needs  throw  before  the  footstool  of  the  Emperor  the 
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head  of  tlie  other,  I  tliink  thou  wouldst  not  advise  that  I,  whose  liau's  have  not  a  trace 
of  silver,  should  be  the  last  in  making  the  offering;  therefore  we  will  say  nothing  of  this 
mishap,  but  give  tliee  full  power,  and  the  highest  charge  to  seek  for  Count  Robert  of 
Paris,  be  he  dead  or  alive,  to  secure  him  within  the  dungeons  set  apart  for  the  discipline 
of  our  own  corps,  and  when  tliou  liast  done  so,  to  bring  me  notice.  I  may  make  him  my 
friend  in  many  ways,  by  extricating  his  wife  from  danger  by  the  axes  of  my  Varangians. 
What  is  there  in  this  metropolis  that  they  have  to  oppose  them?" 

"Wlien  raised  in  a  just  cause,"  answered  Hereward,  "nothing." 

"Hah! — say'st  thou?"  said  the  Acolyte;  "how  meanest  thon  by  that? — but  I  knovv 
— Thou  art  scrupulous  about  having  the  just  and  hiwful  command  of  thy  officer  in  every 
action  in  whicli  thou  art  engaged,  and,  thinking  in  tliat  dutiful  and  soldierlike  manner, 
it  is  my  duty  as  thine  Acolyte  to  see  thy  scruples  satisfied.  A  warrant  shalt  thou  have, 
with  full  powers,  to  seek  for  and  imprison  this  foreign  Count  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking — And,  hark  thee,  my  excellent  friend,"  he  continued,  with  some  hesitation,  "I 
think  thou  hadst  better  begone,  and  begin,  or  rather  continue  thj'  search.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  inform  our  friend  Agclastes  of  what  has  happened,  until  his  advice  be  more 
needful  than  as  yet  it  is  on  the  occasion.  Home — home  to  the  barracks;  I  will  account 
to  him  for  thy  appearance  here,  if  he  be  cui'ious  on  the  subject,  which,  as  a  suspicious 
old  man,  he  is  likely  to  be.  Go  to  the  barracks,  and  act  as  if  tliou  hadst  a  warrant  in 
every  respect  full  and  ample.  I  Mill  provide  thee  with  one  when  I  come  back  to  my 
quarters." 

The  Varangian  turned  hastily  homewards. 

"Now,  is  it  not,"  he  said,  "  a  strange  thinjr,  and  enough  to  make  a  man  a  rogue  for 
life — to  observe  how  the  devil  encourages  young  beginners  in  falsehood!  I  have  told  a 
greater  lie — at  least  I  have  suppressed  more  truth — than  on  any  occasion  before  in  ray 
whole  life — and  what  is  the  consequence?  Why,  my  commander  throws  almost  at  my 
head  a  warrant  sufficient  to  guarantee  and  protect  me  in  all  I  have  done,  or  propose  to 
do!  If  the  foul  fiend  were  thus  regular  in  protecting  his  votaries,  methinks  they  would 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of  him,  or  better  men  to  be  astonished  at  their  number. 
But  a  time  comes,  they  say,  when  he  seldom  fails  to  desert  them.  Therefore,  get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan!  If  I  have  .seemed  to  be  thy  servant  for  a  short  time,  it  is  but  with  an 
honest  and  Christian  purpose." 

As  he  entertained  these  thoughts,  he  looked  back  upon  the  path,  and  was  startled  at 
an  apparition  of  a  creature  of  a  much  greater  size,  and  a  stranger  shape  than  human, 
covered,  all  but  the  face,  with  a  reddish  dun  fur;  his  expression  an  ugly,  and  yet  a  sad 
melancholy;  a  cloth  was  wrapt  round  one  hand,  and  an  air  of  pain  and  languor  bespoke 
suffering  from  a  wound.  So  much  was  Hereward  pre-occupicd  with  his  own  reflections, 
that  at  first  he  thought  his  imagination  had  actually  raised  the  devil;  but  after  a  sudden 
start  of  surprise,  he  recognised  his  acquaintance  Sylvan.  "  Ilah!  old  friend,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  happy  thou  hast  made  thy  escape  to  a  place  where  thou  wilt  find  plenty  of  fruit 
to  support  thee.  Take  my  advice — keep  out  of  the  way  of  di.scovery — Keep  thy  friend's 
counsel." 

The  Man  of  the  Wood  uttered  a  chattering  noise  in  return  to  this  address. 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Hereward,  "thou  wilt  tell  no  tales,  thou  sayest;  and  faith, 
I  will  trust  thee  rather  than  the  better  part  of  my  own  two-legged  race,  who  are  eternally 
circumventing  or  murdering  each  other." 

A  minute  after  the  creature  was  out  of  sight,  Hereward  heai'd  the  shriek  of  a  female, 
and  a  voice  which  cried  for  help.  The  accents  must  have  been  uncommonly  interesting 
to  the  Varangian,  since,  forgetting  his  own  dangerous  situation,  he  immediately  turned 
and  flew  to  the  suppliant's  assistance. 


She  comes!  she  comes!  in  all  the  charms  of  youth, 
Unequall'd  love,  and  unsuspected  truth  ! 


5EREWARD  was  not  long  in  tracing  the  cry  througli  the  wooded  walks,  when 
a  female  rushed  into  his  arms;  alarmed,  as  it  appeared,  by  Sylvan,  who  was 
pursuing  her  closely.     The  figure  of  Ilereward,  with  his  axe  uplifted,  put  an 
instant  stop  to  his  career,  and  with  a  terrified  note  of  his  native  cries,  he 
withdrew  into  the  thickest  of  the  adjoining  foliage. 

Eelieved  from  his  presence,  Hereward  had  time  to  look  at  the  female  whom  he  had 
succoured:  She  was  arrayed  in  a  dress  which  consisted  of  several  colours,  that  which 
predominated  being  a  pale  yellow;  her  tunic  was  of  this  colour,  and,  like  a  modern  gown, 
was  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  which,  in  the  present  case,  was  that  of  a  tall,  but  very 
well-formed  person.  The  mantle,  or  upper  garment,  in  which  the  whole  figure  was 
wrapped,  was  of  fine  cloth;  and  the  kind  of  hood  which  was  attached  to  it  having  flown 
buck  with  the  rapidity  of  her  motion,  gave  to  view  the  hair  beautifully  adorned  and 
twisted  into  a  natural  head-dress.     Beneath   this   natural  head-gear  appeared  a  face 
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pale  as  death,  from  a  sense  of  tlie  supposed  danger,  but  which  preserved,  even  amidst  its 
terrors,  an  exquisite  degree  of  beauty. 

Hereward  was  thunderstruck  at  tliis  apparition.  The  dress  was  neither  Grecian, 
Italian,  nor  of  the  costume  of  the  Franks; — it  was  Saxon! — connected  by  a  thousand 
tender  remembrances  with  Here^vard's  childhood  and  youth.  The  circumstance  was 
most  extraordinary.  Saxon  women,  indeed,  there  were  in  Constantinople,  who  had 
united  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Varangians;  and  those  often  chose  to  wear  their 
national  dress  in  the  city,  because  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  husbands  secured 
them  a  degree  of  respect,  which  they  might  not  have  met  witli  either  as  Grecian  or  as 
stranger  females  of  a  similar  rank.  But  almost  all  these  were  personally  known  to 
Hereward.  It  was  no  time,  however,  for  reverie — he  was  himself  in  danger — the 
situation  of  the  young  female  might  be  no  safe  one.  In  every  case,  it  was  judicious  to 
quit  the  more  public  pai-t  of  tlie  gardens;  he  therefore  lost  not  a  moment  in  conveying 
the  fainting  Saxon  to  a  retreat  he  fortunately  was  acquainted  with.  A  covered  path, 
obscured  by  vegetation,  led  through  a  species  of  labyrinth  to  an  artificial  cave,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  half-paved  with  shells,  moss,  and  spar,  lay  the  gigantic  and  half- 
recumbent  statue  of  a  river  deity,  with  its  usual  attributes — that  is,  its  front  crowned 
v^'ith  water-lilies  and  sedges,  and  its  ample  hand  half-resting  upon  an  empty  urn.  The 
attitude  of  the  whole  figure  corresponded  with  the  motto, — "  I  sleep — awake  me  not." 

"  Accursed  relic  of  paganism,"  said  Hereward,  who  was,  in  proportion  to  his  light,  a 
zealous  Christian — "brutish  stock  or  stone  that  thou  art!  I  will  wake  thee  with  a  ven- 
geance." So  saying,  he  struck  the  head  of  the  slumbering  deity  with  his  battle-axe,  and 
deranged  the  play  of  tlie  fountain  so  much  that  the  water  began  to  pour  into  the  basin. 

"  Thou  art  a  good  block,  nevertheless,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  to  send  succour  so 
needful  to  the  aid  of  my  poor  countrywoman.  Thou  shalt  give  her  also,  with  thy  leave, 
a  portion  of  thy  couch."  So  saying  he  arranged  his  fair  burden,  who  was  as  yet  insen- 
sible, upon  the  pedestal  where  the  figure  of  the  River  God  reclined.  In  doing  this,  his 
attention  was  recalled  to  her  face,  and  again  and  again  he  was  thrilled  with  an  emotion 
of  hope,  but  so  excessively  like  fear,  that  it  could  only  be  compared  to  tlie  flickering  of 
a  torch,  uncertain  whether  it  is  to  light  up  or  be  instantly  extinguished.  With  a  sort  of 
mechanical  attention,  he  continued  to  make  such  efforts  as  he  could  to  recall  the  intellect 
of  the  beautiful  creature  before  him.  His  feelings  were  those  of  the  astronomical  sage, 
to  whom  the  rise  of  the  moon  slowly  restores  the  contemplation  of  that  heaven,  which 
is  at  once,  as  a  Christian,  his  hope  of  felicity,  and,  as  a  philosopher,  the  source  of  his 
knowledge.  The  blood  returned  to  her  cheek,  and  reanimation,  and  even  recollection, 
took  place  in  her  earlier  than  in  the  astonished  A'arangian. 

"  Blessed  Mary  !"  she  said,  "  have  I  indeed  tasted  the  last  bitter  cup,  and  is  it  here 
where  thou  reunitest  thy  votaries  after  death  I — Speak,  Hereward  !  if  thou  art  aught 
but  an  empty  creature  of  the  imagination  ! — speak,  and  tell  me,  if  I  have  but  dreamed 
of  that  monstrous  ogre  ! " 

"  Collect  thyself,  my  beloved  Bertha,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  recalled  by  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  "  and  prepare  to  endure  what  thou  livest  to  witness,  and  thy  Hereward 
survives  to  tell.  That  hideous  thing  exists — nay,  do  not  start,  and  look  for  a  hiding- 
place — thy  own  gentle  hand  with  a  riding  rod  is  sufficient  to  tame  its  courage.  And  am 
I  not  here.  Bertha  ?     AVouldst  thou  wish  another  safeguard  ?" 

"  No — no,"  exclaimed  she,  seizing  on  the  arm  of  her  recovered  lover.  "  Do  I  not 
know  you  now  ?" 

"  And  is  it  but  now  you  know  me,  Bertha  ?"  said  Hereward. 

"  I  suspected  before,"  she  said,  casting  down  her  eyes  ;  "but  I  know  witli  certainty 
that  mark  of  the  boar's  tusk." 

Hereward  suffered  her  imagination  to  cl(?ar  itself  from  the  shock  it  had  received  so 
suddenly,  before  he  ventured  to  enter  upon  present  event.s,  in  which  there  was  so  mucli 
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botli  to  doubt  and  to  fear.  He  permitted  her,  therefore,  to  recall  to  her  memory  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  rousing  the  hideous  animal,  assisted  by  the  tribes  of  both  their 
fathers.  She  mentioned  in  broken  words  the  flight  of  arrows  discharged  against  the  boar 
by  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  and  how  her  own  well  aimed,  but  feeble  shaft, 
wounded  him  sharply  ;  she  forgot  not  how,  incensed  at  the  pain,  the  creature  rushed 
upon  her  as  the  cause,  laid  her  palfrey  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  would  soon  have  slain  her, 
had  not  Hereward,  when  every  attempt  failed  to  bring  his  horse  up  to  the  monster, 
thrown  himself  from  his  seat,  and  interposed  personally  between  the  boar  and  Bertha. 
The  battle  was  not  decided  without  a  desperate  struggle  ;  the  boar  was  slain,  but 
Hereward  received  the  deep  gash  upon  his  brow  which  she  whom  he  had  saved  now  recalled 
to  her  memory.  "  Alas  ! "  she  said,  "  what  have  we  been  to  each  other  since  that  period  ? 
and  what  are  we  now,  in  this  foreign  land  ? " 

"  Answer  for  thyself,  my  Bertha,"  said  the  Varangian,  "if  thou  canst; — and  if  thou 
canst  with  truth  say  that  thou  art  the  same  Bertha  who  vowed  aifection  to  Hereward, 
believe  me,  it  were  sinful  to  suppose  that  the  saints  have  brought  us  together  with  a 
view  of  our  being  afterwards  separated." 

"  Hereward,"  said  Bertha,  "  you  have  not  preserved  the  bird  in  your  bosom  safer  than 
I  have;  at  home  or  abroad,  in  servitude  or  in  freedom,  amidst  sorrow  or  joy,  plenty  or 
want,  my  thought  was  always  on  the  troth  I  had  plighted  to  Hereward  at  the  stone 
of  Odin." 

"  Say  no  more  of  that,"  said  Hereward  ;  "it  was  an  impious  rite,  and  good  could  not 
come  of  it." 

"  Was  it  then  so  impious  ?"  she  said,  the  unbidden  tear  rushing  into  her  large  blue 
eye. — "  Alas  !  it  was  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  Hereward  was  mine  by  that  solemn 
engagement  !" 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  Bertha,"  said  Hereward,  taking  her  hand  :  "  We  were  then  almost 
children ;  and  though  our  vow  was  in  itself  innocent,  yet  it  was  so  far  wrong,  as  being 
sworn  in  the  presence  of  a  dumb  idol,  representing  one  who  was,  while  alive,  a  bloody 
and  cruel  magician.  But  we  will,  the  instant  an  opportunity  offers  itself,  renew  our  vow 
before  a  shrine  of  real  sanctity,  and  promise  suitable  penance  for  our  ignorant  acknow- 
ledgment of  Odin,  to  propitiate  the  real  Deity,  who  can  bear  us  through  those  storms  of 
adversity  which  are  like  to  surround  us." 

Leaving  them  for  the  time  to  their  love-discourse,  of  a  nature  pure,  simple,  and 
interesting,  we  shall  give,  in  a  few  words,  all  that  the  reader  needs  to  know  of  their 
separate  history  between  the  boar's  hunt  and  the  time  of  their  meeting  in  the  gardens 
of  Agelastes. 

In  that  doubtful  state  experienced  by  outlaws,  Waltheoff,  the  father  of  Hereward,  and 
Engelred,  the  parent  of  Bertha,  used  to  assemble  their  unsubdued  tribes,  sometimes  in 
the  fertile  regions  of  Devonshire,  sometimes  in  the  dark  wooded  solitudes  of  Hampshire, 
but  as  much  as  possible  within  the  call  of  the  bugle  of  the  famous  Edric  the  Forester, 
so  long  leader  of  the  insurgent  Saxons.  The  chiefs  we  have  mentioned  were  among  the 
last  bold  men  who  asserted  the  independence  of  the  Saxon  race  of  England ;  and  like 
their  captain  Edric,  they  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Foresters,  as  men  who 
lived  by  hunting,  when  their  power  of  making  excursions  was  checked  and  repelled. 
Hence  they  made  a  step  backwards  in  civilisation,  and  became  more  like  to  their  remote 
ancestors  of  German  descent,  than  they  were  to  their  more  immediate  and  civilized 
predecessors,  who  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  had  advanced  considerably  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life. 

Old  superstitions  had  begun  to  revive  among  them,  and  hence  the  practice  of  youths 
and  maidens  plighting  their  troth  at  the  stone  circles  dedicated,  as  it  was  supposed,  to 
Odin,  in  whom,  however,  they  had  long  ceased  to  nourish  any  of  the  sincere  belief  which 
was  entertained  by  their  heathen  ancestors. 
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In  another  i-espect  these  outlaws  were  fast  resuming  a  sti-iking  peculiarity  of  the 
ancient  Germans.  Tlieir  circumstances  naturally  brought  the  youth  of  both  sexes  much 
together,  and  by  early  marriage,  or  less  permanent  connexions,  the  population  would 
have  increased  far  beyond  the  means  which  the  outlaws  had  to  maintain,  or  even  to 
protect  themselves.  The  laws  of  the  Foresters,  therefore,  strictly  enjoined  that  marriages 
should  be  prohibited  until  the  bridegroom  was  twenty-one  years  complete.  Future 
alliances  were  indeed  often  formed  by  the  young  people,  nor  was  this  discountenanced 
by  tlielr  parents,  provided  that  the  lovers  waited  until  the  period  when  the  majority  of 
the  bridegroom  should  permit  them  to  marry.  Such  youths  as  infringed  this  rule, 
incurred  the  dishonourable  epithet  of  n'uldering,  or  worthless, — an  epithet  of  a  nature  so 
insulting,  that  men  were  known  to  have  slain  themselves,  rather  than  endure  life  under 
sudi  opprobrium.  But  the  offenders  were  very  few  amidst  a  race  trained  in  moderation 
and  self-denial ;  and  hence  it  was  that  woman,  worshipped  for  so  many  years  like  some- 
thing sacred,  was  received,  when  she  became  the  head  of  a  family,  into  the  arms  and 
heart  of  a  husband  who  had  so  long  expected  her,  was  treated  as  something  more  elevated 
tlian  the  mere  idol  of  the  moment;  and  feeling  the  rate  at  which  she  was  valued, 
endeavoured  by  her  actions  to  make  her  life  correspond  with  it. 

It  was  by  the  whole  population  of  these  tribes,  as  well  as  their  parents,  that  after 
the  adventure  of  the  boar  hunt,  Hereward  and  Bertha  were  considered  as  lovers 
whose  alliance  was  pointed  out  by  Heaven,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  approximate  as 
much  as  their  mutual  inclinations  prompted  them.  The  youtlis  of  the  tribe  avoided 
asking  Bertlia's  hand  at  the  dance,  and  tlie  maidens  used  no  maidenly  entreaty  or  artifice 
to  detain  Hereward  beside  them,  if  Bertha  was  present  at  the  feast.  They  clasjK'd  each 
otlier's  hands  tlirough  the  perforated  stone,  which  they  called  the  altar  of  Odin,  though 
later  ages  have  ascribed  it  to  the  Druids,  and  they  implored  that  if  they  broke  their  faith 
to  each  other,  their  fault  might  be  avenged  by  the  twelve  swords  which  were  now  drawn 
around  tliem  during  the  ceremony  by  as  manj'  youtlis,  and  that  their  misfortunes  might 
be  so  many  as  twelve  maidens,  who  stood  around  with  their  hair  loosened,  should  be 
unable  to  recount,  eitlier  in  prose  or  verse. 

The  torch  of  the  Saxon  Cupid  shone  for  some  years  as  brilliant  as  when  it  was  first 
lighted.  The  time,  however,  came  when  they  were  to  be  tried  by  adversity,  though 
undeserved  by  the  perfidy  of  either.  Years  had  gone  past,  and  Hereward  Iiad  to  count 
with  anxiety  how  many  months  and  weeks  were  to  separate  him  from  the  bride,  who 
was  beginning  already  by  degrees  to  shrink  less  shyly  from  the  expressions  and  caresses 
of  one  who  was  soon  to  term  her  all  his  own.  William  Rufus,  liowever,  had  formed  a 
plan  of  totally  extirpating  the  Foresters,  whose  implacable  hatred,  and  restless  love  of 
freedom,  had  so  often  disturbed  tlie  quiet  of  his  kingdom,  and  despised  his  forest  laws. 
He  assembled  his  Norman  forces,  and  united  to  them  a  body  of  Saxons  who  had  submitted 
to  his  rule.  He  thus  brought  an  overpowering  force  upon  the  bands  of  Walthcoff  and 
Engelred,  who  found  no  resource  but  to  throw  the  females  of  their  tribe,  and  such  as 
could  not  bear  arms,  into  a  convent  dedicated  to  St.  Augustin,  of  which  Kenelm  their 
relation  was  prior,  and  then  turning  to  the  battle,  vindicated  their  ancient  valour  by 
fighting  it  to  the  last.  Both  the  unfortunate  chiefs  remained  dead  on  the  field,  and 
Hereward  and  his  brother  had  wellnigh  shared  their  fate ;  but  some  SaxOn  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  adventured  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  the  victors  had  left 
bare  of  every  thing  save  the  booty  of  the  kites  and  the  ravens,  found  the  bodies  of  the 
youths  still  retaining  life.  As  they  were  generally  well  known  and  much  beloved  by 
these  people,  Hereward  and  his  brother  were  taken  care  of  till  their  wounds  began  to 
close,  and  their  strength  returned.  Hereward  then  heard  the  doleful  news  of  the  death 
of  his  father  and  Engelred.  His  next  enquiry  was  concerning  his  betrothed  bride  and 
her  mother.  The  poor  inhabitants  could  give  him  little  information.  Some  of  the 
females  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  convent,  the  Norman  knights  and  nobles  had  seized 
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upon  as  their  slaves,  and  the  rest,  with  the  monks  who  had  hai-boured  them,  were  turned 
adrift,  and  their  place  of  retreat  was  completely  sacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Half-dead  himself  at  hearing  these  tidings,  Hereward  sallied  out,  and  at  every  risk 
of  death,  for  the  Saxon  Foresters  were  treated  as  outlaws,  commenced  enquiries  after 
those  so  dear  to  him.  He  asked  concerning  the  particular  fate  of  Bertha  and  her  mother, 
among  the  miserable  creatures  who  yet  hovered  about  the  ncighlwurhood  of  the  convent, 
like  a  few  half-scorched  bees  about  their  smothered  hive.  But,  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  own  terrors,  none  had  retained  eyes  for  their  neighbours,  and  all  that  they  could 
say  was,  that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Engelred  were  certainly  lost;  and  their 
imaginations  suggested  so  many  heart-rending  details  to  this  conclusion,  that  Hereward 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further  researches,  likely  to  terminate  so  uselessly  and  so 
horribly. 

The  young  Saxon  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  in  a  patriotic  hatred  to  the  Normans,  who 
did  not,  it  was  likely,  become  dearer  to  his  thoughts  in  consequence  of  this  victory.  He 
di-eamed  at  first  of  crossing  the  strait,  to  make  war  against  the  hated  enemy  in  their  own 
country  ;  but  an  idea  so  extravagant  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  his  mind.  His  fate 
was  decided  by  his  encountering  an  aged  palmer,  who  knew  or  pretended  to  have  known, 
his  father,  and  to  be  a  native  of  England.  This  man  was  a  disguised  Varangian,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  possessed  of  art  and  dexterity,  and  well  provided  with  money.  He  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Hereward,  in  the  hopeless  desolation  of  his  condition,  to  join 
the  Varangian  Guard,  at  this  moment  at  war  with  the  Normans,  under  which  name  it  suited 
Hereward's  prepossessions  to  represent  the  Emperor's  wars  with  Robert  Guiscard,  his  son 
Bohemond,  and  other  adventurers,  in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Sicily.  A  journey  to  the  East  also 
inferred  a  pilgrimage,  and  gave  the  unfortunate  Hereward  the  chance  of  purchasing  pardon 
for  his  sins  by  visiting  the  Holy  Land.  In  gaining  Hereward,  the  recruiter  also  secured 
the  services  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  vowed  not  to  separate  from  him. 

The  high  character  of  both  brothers  for  courage,  induced  this  wily  agent  to  consider  them 
as  a  great  prize,  and  it  was  from  the  memoranda  respecting  the  history  and  character 
of  those  whom  he  recruited,  in  which  the  elder  had  been  unreservedly  communicative, 
that  Agelastes  picked  up  the  information  respecting  Hereward's  family  and  circumstances, 
which,  at  their  first  secret  interview,  he  made  use  of  to  impi-ess  upon  the  Varangian  the 
idea  of  his  supernatural  knowledge.  Several  of  his  companions  in  arms  were  thus 
gained  over;  for  it  will  easily  be  guessed,  that  these  memorials  were  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  Achilles  Tatius,  and  he,  to  further  their  joint  purposes,  imparted  them  to 
Agelastes,  who  thus  obtained  a  general  credit  for  supernatural  knowledge  among  these 
ignorant  men.     But  Hereward's  blunt  faith  and  honesty  enabled  him  to  shun  the  snare. 

Such  being  the  fortunes  of  Hereward,  those  of  Bertha  formed  the  subject  of  a  broken 
and  passionate  communication  between  the  lovers,  broken  like  an  April  day,  and  mingled 
with  many  a  tender  caress,  such  as  modesty  permits  to  lovers  when  they  meet  again 
unexpectedly  after  a  separation,  which  threatened  to  be  eternal.  But  the  story  may  be 
comprehended  in  few  words.  Amid  the  general  sack  of  the  monastery,  an  old  Norman 
knight  seized  upon  Bertha  as  his  prize.  Struck  with  her  beauty,  he  designed  her  as  an 
attendant  upon  his  daughter,  just  then  come  out  of  the  years  of  childhood,  and  the  very 
apple  of  her  father's  eye,  being  the  only  child  of  his  beloved  Countess,  and  sent  late  in 
life  to  bless  their  marriage  bed.  It  was  in  the  order  of  things  that  the  lady  of  Aspra- 
monte,  who  was  considerably  younger  than  the  knight,  should  govern  her  husband,  and 
that  Brenhilda,  their  daughter,  should  govern  both  her  parents. 

The  Knight  of  Aspramonte,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  entertained  some  desire  to 
direct  his  young  offspring  to  more  feminine  amusements  than  those  which  began  already 
to  put  her  life  frequently  in  danger.  Contradiction  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  the 
good  old  knight  knew  by  experience.  The  influence  and  example  of  a  companion  a 
little  older  than  herself  might  be  of  some  avail,  and  it  was  with  this  view  that,  in  the 
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confusion  of  the  sack,  Aspramonte  seized  upon  tlie  youthful  Bertha.  Terrified  to  the 
utmost  degree,  she  clung  to  her  motlier,  and  the  Knight  of  Aspramonte,  who  had  a  softer 
heart  than  was  tlien  usually  found  under  a  steel  cuirass,  moved  by  tlie  affliction  of  the 
mother  and  daughter,  and  recollecting  that  the  former  might  also  be  a  usel'ul  attendant 
upon  Iiis  lady,  extended  his  protection  to  both,  and  conveying  them  out  of  tlie  press, 
paid  the  soldiers  who  ventured  to  dispute  the  spoil  witli  liim,  partly  in  some  small  pieces 
of  money,  and  partly  in  dry  blows  with  the  reverse  of  his  lance. 

The  well-natured  knight  soon  after  returned  to  his  own  castle,  and  being  a  man  of  an 
orderly  life  and  virtuous  habits,  the  charming  beauties  of  tlie  Saxon  virgin,  and  the 
more  ripened  charms  of  her  mother,  did  not  prevent  their  travelling  in  all  honour  as 
well  as  safety  to  his  family  fortress,  the  castle  of  Aspramonte.  Here  such  masters  as 
could  be  procured  were  got  together  to  teach  the  young  Bertha  every  sort  of  female 
accomplishment,  in  the  hope  that  her  mistress,  Bi-enhilda,  might  be  inspired  with  a 
desire  to  partake  in  her  education  ;  but  although  this  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  Saxon 
captive  became  highly  skilled  in  such  music,  needle-work,  and  other  female  aecompli.sh- 
ments  as  were  known  to  the  time,  yet  her  young  mistress,  Brenhilda,  retained  the  taste 
for  those  martial  amusements  which  had  so  sensibly  grieved  her  father,  but  to  which  her 
mother,  who  herself  had  nourished  such  fancies  in  her  youth,  readily  gave  sanction. 

The  captives,  however,  were  kindly  treated.  Brenhilda  became  infinitely  attached  to 
tlie  young  Anglo-Saxon,  wliom  she  loved  less  for  Iier  ingenuity  in  arts,  than  for  her 
activity  in  field  sports,  to  which  her  early  state  of  independence  had  trained  her. 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  also  kind  to  both  the  captives  ;  but,  in  one  particular, 
she  exercised  a  piece  of  petty  tyranny  over  them.  She  had  imbibed  an  idea,  strengthened 
by  an  old  doting  father-confessor,  that  the  Saxons  were  heathens  at  that  time,  or  at  least 
heretics,  and  made  a  positive  point  with  Iier  husband  that  the  bondswoman  and  girl  wlio 
were  to  attend  on  her  person  and  that  of  her  daughter,  should  be  qualified  for  the  office 
by  being  anew  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism. 

Though  feeling  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  the  accusation,  the  mother  had  sense 
enough  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  received  the  name  of  Martha  in  all  form  at  the  altar, 
to  which  she  answered  during  the  rest  of  her  life. 

But  Bertha  showed  a  character  upon  this  occasion  inconsistent  with  the  general 
docility  and  gentleness  of  her  temper.  She  boldly  refused  to  be  admitted  anew  into  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  of  which  her  conscience  told  her  she  was  already  a  member,  or  to 
exchange  for  another  the  name  originally  given  her  at  the  font.  It  was  in  vain  tliat  the 
old  knight  commanded,  that  the  lady  threatened,  and  that  her  mother  advised  and 
entreated.  More  closely  pressed  in  private  by  her  mother,  she  let  her  motive  be  known, 
which  had  not  before  been  suspected.  "  I  know,"  she  said,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  "  that 
my  father  would  have  died  ere  I  was  subjected  to  this  insult ;  and  then — who  shall  a.ssure 
me  that  vows  which  were  made  to  the  Saxon  Bertha,  will  be  binding  if  a  French  Agatha 
be  substituted  in  her  stead  ?  They  may  banish  me,"  slie  said,  "  or  kill  me  if  they  will, 
but  if  the  son  of  Waltheoff  should  again  meet  with  the  daughter  of  Engelred,  he  shall 
meet  that  Bertha  whom  he  knew  in  the  forests  of  Hampton." 

All  argument  was  in  vain  ;  the  Saxon  maiden  remained  obstinate,  and  to  try  to  break 
her  resolution,  the  Lady  of  Aspramonte  at  length  spoke  of  dismissing  her  from  the 
service  of  her  young  mistress,  and  banishing  her  from  the  castle.  To  this  also  she  had 
made  up  her  mind,  and  she  answered  firmly  though  respectfully,  that  she  would  sorrow 
bitterly  at  parting  with  her  young  lady;  but  as  to  the  rest,  she  would  rather  beg  under 
her  own  name,  than  be  recreant  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers  and  condemn  it  as  heresy,  by 
assuming  one  of  Frank  origin.  The  Lady  Brenhilda,  in  the  meantime,  entered  the 
chamber,  where  her  mother  was  just  about  to  pass  tlie  threatened  doom  of  banisliment. — 
"  Do  not  stop  for  my  entrance,  madam,"  said  the  dauntless  young  lady  ;  "  I  am  as  much 
concerned  in  the  doom  which  you  are  about  to  pass  as  is  Bertlia  ;  if  she  crosses  the 
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drawbridge  of  Aspramonte  as  an  exile,  so  will  I,  when  she  has  dried  her  tears,  of  which 
even  my  petulance  could  never  wring  one  from  her  eyes.  She  shall  be  my  squire  and 
body  attendant,  and  Launcelot,  the  bard,  shall  follow  with  my  spear  and  shield." 

"  And  you  will  return,  mistress,"  said  her  mother,  "  from  so  foolish  an  expedition, 
before  the  sun  sets  ?" 

"  So  heaven  further  me  in  my  purpose,  lady,"  answei'ed  the  young  heiress,  "  the  sun 
shall  neither  rise  nor  set  that  sees  us  retui-n,  till  this  name  of  Bertha,  and  of  her  mistress, 
Brenhilda,  are  wafted  as  far  as  the  trumpet  of  fame  can  sound  them. — Cheer  up,  my 
sweetest  Bertha ! "  she  said,  taking  her  attendant  by  the  hand,  "  if  heaven  hath  torn 
thee  from  thy  country  and  thy  plighted  troth,  it  hath  given  thee  a  sister  and  a  friend, 
with  whom  tliy  fame  shall  be  fur  ever  blended." 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  confounded:  She  knew  that  her  daughter  was  perfectly 
capable  of  the  wild  course  which  she  had  announced,  and  that  she  herself,  even  with 
her  husband's  assistance,  would  be  unable  to  prevent  her  following  it.  She  passively 
listened,  therefore,  while  the  Saxon  matron,  formerly  Urica,  but  now  Martha,  addressed 
her  daughter.  "  My  child,"  she  said,  "  as  you  value  honour,  virtue,  safety,  and 
gratitude,  soften  your  heart  towards  your  master  and  mistress,  and  follow  the  advice  of 
a  parent,  who  has  more  years  and  more  judgment  than  you.  And  you,  my  dearest 
young  lady,  let  not  your  lady-mother  think  that  an  attachment  to  the  exercises  you 
excel  in,  has  destroyed  in  your  bosom  filial  aftection,  and  a  regard  to  the  delicacy  of 
your  sex ! — As  they  seem  both  obstinate,  madam,"  continued  the  matron,  after  watching 
the  influence  of  this  advice  upon  the  young  women,  "  perhaps,  if  it  may  be  permitted 
me,  I  could  state  an  alternative,  which  might,  in  the  meanwhile,  satisfy  your  ladyship's 
wishes,  accommodate  itself  to  the  wilfulness  of  my  obstinate  daughter,  and  answer  the 
kind  purpose  of  her  generous  mistress."  The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  signed  to  the 
Saxon  matron  to  proceed.  vShe  went  on  accordingly :  "  Tlie  Saxons,  dearest  lady,  of 
the  present  day,  are  neither  pagans  nor  heretics ;  they  are,  in  the  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  as  well  as  in  all  other  disputable  doctrine,  humbly  obedient  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome ;  and  tliis  our  good  Bishop  well  knows,  since  he  upbraided  some  of  the  domestics 
for  calling  me  an  old  heathen.  Yet  our  names  are  uncouth  in  tlie  ears  of  the  Franks, 
and  bear,  perhaps,  a  heathenish  sound.  If  it  be  not  exacted  that  my  daughter  submit 
to  a  new  rite  of  baptism,  she  will  lay  aside  her  Saxon  name  of  Bertha  upon  all 
occasions  while  in  your  honourable  household.  This  will  cut  short  a  debate  which, 
with  forgiveness,  I  think  is  scarce  of  importance  enough  to  break  the  peace  of  this 
castle.  I  will  engage  that,  in  gratitude  for  this  indulgence  of  a  trifling  scruple,  my 
daughter,  if  possible,  shall  double  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  her  service  to  her  young 
lady." 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte  was  glad  to  embrace  the  means  which  this  offer  presented, 
of  extricating  herself  from  the  dispute  with  as  little  compromise  of  dignity  as  could 
well  be.  "  If  the  good  Lord  Bishop  approved  of  such  a  compromise,"  she  said,  "  she 
would  for  herself  withdraw  her  opposition."  The  prelate  approved  accordingly,  the 
more  readily  that  he  was  informed  that  the  young  heiress  desired  earnestly  such  an 
agreement.  The  peace  of  the  castle  was  restored,  and  Bertha  recognised  her  new 
name  of  Agatha  as  a  name  of  service,  but  not  a  name  of  baptism. 

One  effect  the  dispute  certainly  produced,  and  that  was,  increasing  in  an  enthusiastic 
degree  the  love  of  Bertha  for  her  young  mistress.  "With  that  amiable  failing  of 
attached  domestics  and  humble  friends,  she  endeavoured  to  serve  her  as  she  knew  she 
loved  to  be  served ;  and  therefore  indulged  her  mistress  in  those  chivalrous  fancies 
which  distinguished  her  even  in  her  own  age,  and  in  ours  would  have  rendered  her  a 
female  Quixote.  Bertha,  indeed,  never  caught  the  frenzy  of  her  mistress ;  but,  strong, 
willing,  and  able-bodied,  she  readily  quahfied  herself  to  act  upon  occasion  as  a  squire  of 
the  body  to  a  Lady  Adventuress ;  and,   accustomed  from  her  childhood  to  see  blows 
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dealt,  blood  flowing,  and  men  dying,  she  could  look  witli  an  undazzled  eye  upon  the 
dangers  which  her  mistress  encountered,  and  seldom  teazed  her  with  remonstrances, 
unless  when  those  were  unusually  great.  This  compliance  on  most  occasions,  gave 
Bertha  a  right  of  advice  upon  some,  which,  always  given  with  the  best  intentions 
and  at  fitting  times,  strengthened  her  influence  with  her  mistress,  which  a  course  of 
conduct  savouring  of  diametrical  opposition  would  certainly  have  destroyed. 

A  few  more  words  serve  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Knight  of  Aspraraonte — the 
romantic  marriage  of  the  young  lady  with  the  Count  of  Paris — their  engagement  in  the 
crusade — and  the  detail  of  events  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted. 

Hereward  did  not  exactly  comprehend  some  of  the  later  incidents  of  the  story, 
owing  to  a  slight  strife  which  arose  between  Bertha  and  him  during  the  course  of  her 
narrative.  When  she  avowed  the  girlish  simplicity  with  which  she  obstinately  refused 
to  change  her  name,  because,  in  her  apprehension,  tlie  troth-plight  betwixt  her  and 
her  lover  might  be  thereby  prejudiced,  it  was  impossible  for  Hereward  not  to  acknow- 
ledge her  tenderness,  by  snatching  her  to  his  bosom,  and  impressing  his  grateful 
thanks  upon  her  lips.  She  extricated  herself  immediately  from  his  grasp,  however,  with 
cheeks  more  crimsoned  in  modesty  than  in  anger,  and  gravely  addressed  her  lover  thus: 
"  Enough,  enough,  Hereward !  this  may  be  pardoned  to  so  unexpected  a  meeting ; 
but  we  must  in  future  remember,  that  we  are  probably  the  last  of  our  race  ;  and  let  it 
not  be  said,  that  the  manners  of  their  ancestors  were  forgotten  by  Hereward  aud  by 
Bertha  ;  think,  that  though  we  are  alone,  the  shades  of  our  fathers  are  not  far  oft",  and 
■watch  to  see  what  use  we  make  of  the  meeting,  which,  perhaps,  their  intercession  has 
procured  us." 

"  You  wrong  me,  Bertha,"  said  Hereward,  "  if  you  think  me  capable  of  forgetting 
my  own  duty  and  yours,  at  a  moment  when  our  thanks  are  due  to  Tleavcn,  to  be 
testified  very  differently  than  by  infringing  on  its  behests,  or  the  commands  of  our 
parents.  The  question  is  now.  How  we  shall  rejoin  each  other  when  we  separate?  since 
separate,  I  fear  we  must." 

"  O  !  do  not  say  so  !"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  Bertha. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Ilerewai'd,  "  for  a  time ;  but  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  hilt  of  my 
sword,  and  the  handle  of  my  battle-axe,  tliat  blade  was  never  so  true  to  sliaft  as  I  will 
be  to  thee  ! " 

"  But  wherefore,  then,  leave  me,  Hereward?"  said  the  maiden ;  "  and  oh  !  wherefore 
not  assist  me  in  the  release  of  my  mistress?" 

"  or  thy  mistress!"  said  Hereward.  "  Shame!  that  thou  canst  give  that  name  to 
mortal  woman  ! " 

"  But  she  is  my  mistress,"  answered  Bertha,  "  and  by  a  thousand  kind  tics  which 
cannot  be  separated  so  long  as  gratitude  is  the  reward  of  kindness." 

"  And  what  is  her  danger,"  said  Hereward ;  "  what  is  it  she  wants,  this  accomplished 
lady  whom  thou  callcst  mistress?" 

"  Her  honour,  her  life,  are  alike  in  danger,"  said  Bertha.  "  She  has  agreed  to  meet 
the  Cajsar  in  the  field,  and  he  will  not  hesitate,  like  a  base-born  miscreant,  to  take  every 
advantage  in  the  encounter,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  may  in  all  likelihood  be  fatal  to  my 
mistress." 

"  Wliy  dost  thou  tliink  so?"  answered  Hereward.  "  Tliis  lady  has  won  many  single 
combats,  unless  she  is  belied,  against  adversaries  more  formidable  th.in  the  CiDsar." 

"  True,"  said  the  Saxon  maiden  ;  "  but  you  speak  of  things  that  passed  in  a  far 
different  land,  where  faith  and  honour  are  not  empty  sounds  ;  as,  alas  !  they  seem  but  too 
surely  to  be  here.  Trust  me,  it  is  no  girlish  terror  which  sends  me  out  in  this  disguise 
of  my  country  dress,  which,  they  say,  finds  respect  at  Constantinople:  I  go  to  let  the 
chiefs  of  the  Crusade  know  the  peril  in  which  the  noble  lady  stands,  and  trust  to  their 
humanity,  to  their  religion,  to  their  love  of  honour,  and  fear  of  disgrace,  for  assistance 
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in  this  hour  of  need ;  and  now  that  I  have  had  the  blessing  of  meeting  with  thee,  all 
besides  will  go  well — all  will  go  well — and  I  will  back  to  my  mistress  and  report  whom 
I  have  seen." 

"  Tarry  yet  another  moment,  my  recovered  treasure!"  said  Hereward,  "and  let  me 
balance  this  matter  carefully.  This  Frankish  lady  holds  the  Saxons  like  the  very  dust 
that  thou  brushest  from  the  hem  of  her  garment.  She  treats — she  regards — the  Saxons 
as  pagans  and  heretics.  She  has  dared  to  impose  slavish  tasks  upon  thee,  born  in 
freedom.  Her  fatlier's  sword  has  been  embrued  to  the  hilt  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood — 
perhaps  that  of  WaltheoflT  and  Engelred  has  added  death  to  the  stain!  She  has  been, 
besides,  a  presumptuous  fool,  usurping  for  herself  the  trophies  and  warlike  character 
which  belong  to  the  other  sex.  Lastly,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a  champion  to  fight  in  her 
stead,  since  all  the  crusaders  have  passed  over  to  Asia,  which  is  the  land,  they  say,  in 
which  they  have  come  to  war ;  and  by  orders  of  the  Emperor,  no  means  of  return  to  the 
hither  shore  will  be  permitted  to  any  of  them." 

"  Alas  !  alas  ! "  said  Bertha,  "  how  does  this  world  change  us  I  The  son  of  Waltheoff 
I  once  knew  brave,  ready  to  assist  distress,  bold  and  generous.  Such  was  what  I  pictured 
him  to  myself  during  his  absence.  I  have  met  him  again,  and  he  is  calculating,  cold, 
and  selfish!" 

"  Hush,  damsel,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  and  know  him  of  whom  thou  speakcst,  ere 
thou  judgest  him.  The  Countess  of  Paris  is  such  as  I  have  said ;  yet  let  her  appear 
boldly  in  the  lists,  and  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound  thrice,  another  shall  reply,  which 
shall  announce  the  arrival  of  her  own  noble  lord  to  do  battle  in  her  stead ;  or  should  he 
fail  to  appear — 1  will  requite  her  kindness  to  thee.  Bertha,  and  be  ready  in  his  place." 

"Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou  indeed?"  said  the  damsel;  "that  was  spoken  like  the  son  of 
Waltheoff — like  the  genuine  stock !  I  will  home,  and  comfort  my  mistress  ;  for  surely 
if  the  judgment  of  God  ever  directed  the  issue  of  a  judicial  combat,  its  influence  will 
descend  upon  this.  But  you  hint  that  the  Count  is  here — that  he  is  at  liberty— she  will 
enquire  about  that." 

"  She  must  be  satisfied,"  replied  Hereward,  "  to  know  that  her  husband  is  under  the 
guidance  of  a  friend,  who  will  endeavour  to  protect  him  from  his  own  extravagances  and 
follies ;  or,  at  all  events,  of  one  who  if  he  cannot  properly  be  called  a  friend,  has  certainly 
not  acted,  and  will  not  act,  towards  him  the  part  of  an  enemy. — And  now,  farewell,  long 

lost — long  loved!"- -Before   he  could  say  more,  the   Saxon   maiden,  after    two   or 

three  vain  attempts  to  express  her  gratitude,  threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms,  and 
despite  the  coyness  which  she  had  recently  shown,  impressed  upon  his  lips  the  thanks 
which  she  could  not  speak. 

They  parted.  Bertha  returning  to  her  mistress  at  the  lodge,  which  she  had  left  both 
with  trouble  and  danger,  and  Hereward  by  the  portal  kept  by  the  negro-portress,  who, 
complimenting  the  handsome  Varangian  on  his  success  among  the  fair,  intimated,  that 
she  had  been  in  some  sort  a  witness  of  his  meeting  with  the  Saxon  damsel.  A  piece  of 
gold,  part  of  a  late  largesse,  amply  served  to  bribe  her  tongue ;  and  the  soldier,  •cleai-  of 
the  gardens  of  the  philosopher,  sped  back  as  he  might  to  the  barrack— judging  that  it 
was  full  time  to  carry  some  supply  to  Count  Robert,  who  had  been  left  without  food  the 
whole  day. 

It  is  a  common  popular  saying,  that  as  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  not  connected  with 
any  pleasing  or  gentle  emotion,  so  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  irritating  those  of 
anger  and  spleen.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  that  Count  Robert,  who  had  been 
so  unusually  long  without  sustenance,  should  receive  Hereward  with  a  degree  of 
impatience  beyond  what  the  occasion  merited,  and  injurious  certainly  to  the  honest 
Varangian,  who  had  repeatedly  exposed  his  life  that  day  for  the  interest  of  the  Countess 
and  the  Count  himself. 

"  Soh,  sir!"  he  said,  in  that  accent  of  affected  restraint  by  which  a  superior  modifies 
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liis  displeasure  .against  his  inferior  into  a  cold  and  scornful  expression — "  You  have 
played  a  liberal  host  to  us  ! — Not  that  it  is  of  consequence  ;  but  niethinks  a  Count  of  the 
most  Christian  kingdom  dines  not  every  day  with  a  mercenary  soldier,  and  might  expect, 
if  not  the  ostentatious,  at  least  the  needful  part  of  hospitality." 

"  And  methinks,"  replied  the  Varangian,  "  0  most  Christian  Count,  that  such  of  your 
high  rank  as,  by  choice  or  fate,  become  the  guests  of  such  as  I,  may  think  themselves 
pleased,  and  blame  not  their  host's  niggardliness,  but  the  difficulty  of  his  circumstances, 
if  dinner  should  not  present  itself  oftener  than  once  in  i'our-and-twenty  hours."  So 
saying,  he  clapt  his  hands  together,  and  his  domestic  Edric  entered.  His  guest  looked 
astonished  at  tiie  entrance  of  this  third  party  into  their  retirement.  "  I  will  answer  for 
this  man,"  said  Hereward,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  words ;  "  What  food  hast 
thou,  Edric,  to  place  before  the  honourable  Count?" 

"Nothing  but  the  cold  pasty,"  replied  the  attendant,  "marvellously  damaged  by  your 
honour's  encounter  at  breakfast." 

The  military  domestic,  as  intimated,  brought  forward  a  large  pasty,  but  which  had 
already  that  morning  sustained  a  furious  attack,  insomuch,  that  Count  Robert  of  Paris, 
who,  like  all  noble  Normans,  was  somewhat  nice  and  delicate  in  his  eating,  was  in  some 
doubt  whether  his  scrupulousness  should  not  prevail  over  his  hunger ;  but  on  looking 
more  closely,  sight,  smell,  and  a  fast  of  twenty  hours,  joined  to  convince  him  that  the 
pasty  was  an  excellent  one,  and  that  the  charger  on  which  it  was  presented  possessed 
corners  yet  untouched.  At  length,  having  suppressed  his  scruples,  and  made  bold 
inroad  upon  the  remains  of  the  dish,  he  paused  to  partake  of  a  flask  of  strong  red  wine 
which  stood  invitingly  beside  him,  and  a  lusty  draught  increased  the  good-humour  which 
had  begun  to  take  place  towards  Hereward,  in  exchange  for  the  displeasure  with  which 
lie  had  received  him. 

"  Now,  by  heaven ! "  he  said,  "  I  myself  ouglit  to  be  ashamed  to  lack  the  courtesy 
Avhich  I  recommend  to  others  !  Here  have  I,  with  the  manners  of  a  Flemish  boor,  been 
devouring  the  provisions  of  my  gallant  host,  without  even  asking  him  to  sit  down  at  liis 
own  table,  and  to  partake  of  his  own  good  cheer  !" 

"  I  will  not  strain  courtesies  with  you  for  that,"  said  Hereward ;  and  thrusting  his 
liand  into  the  pasty,  he  proceeded  with  great  speed  and  dexterity  to  devour  the 
miscellaneous  contents,  a  handful  of  which  was  enclosed  in  his  grasp.  The  Count  now 
withdrew  from  the  table,  partly  in  disgust  at  the  rustic  proceedings  of  Hereward,  who, 
however,  by  now  calling  Edric  to  join  him  in  his  attack  upon  the  pasty,  showed  that  he 
had,  in  fact,  according  to  his  manners,  subjected  himself  previously  to  some  observance 
of  respect  towards  his  guest ;  while  the  assistance  of  his  attendant  enabled  him  to  make 
a  clear  cacaabulum  of  what  was  left.  Count  Robert  at  length  summoned  up  courage 
sufficient  to  put  a  question,  which  had  been  trembling  upon  his  lips  ever  since  Hereward 
had  retm'ned. 

"  Have  thine  enquiries,  my  gallant  friend,  learned  more  concerning  my  unfortunate 
wife,  my  faitliful  Urenhilda?" 

"Tidings  I  have,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "but  whether  pleasing  or  not,  yourself  must 
be  the  judge.  This  much  I  have  learned; — she  hath,  as  you  know,  come  under  an 
engagement  to  meet  the  Caesar  in  arms  in  the  lists,  but  under  conditions  which  you  may 
perhaps  think  strange ;  these,  however,  she  hath  entertained  without  scruple." 

"  Let  me  know  these  terms,"  said  the  Count  of  Paris  ;  "  they  will,  1  think,  appear  less 
strange  in  my  eyes  than  in  thine." 

But  while  he  affi3cted  to  speak  with  the  utmost  coolness,  the  husband's  sparkling  eye 
and  crimsoned  cheek  betrayed  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  his  feelings. 
"  Tiie  lady  and  the  Ciesar,"  said  Hereward,  "  as  you  partly  heard  yourself,  are  to  meet 
in  fight;  if  the  Countess  wins,  of  course  she  remains  the  wife  of  the  noble  Count  of 
I'aris ;  if  she  loses,  she  becomes  the  paiamour  of  the  Ca»ai"  Nicephorus  Brieuuius." 
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"  Saints  and  angels  forbid  !"  said  Count  Robert;  "  were  they  to  permit  such  treason 
to  triumph,  we  might  be  pardoned  for  doubting  their  divinity  ! " 

"Yet  methinks,"  said  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "it  were  no  disgraceful  precaution  that  both 
you  and  I,  with  other  friends,  if  we  can  obtain  such,  should  be  seen  under  sliield  in  the 
lists  on  tlie  morning  of  the  conflict.  To  triumph,  or  to  be  defeated,  is  in  the  hand  of 
fate ;  but  what  we  cannot  fail  to  witness  is,  whetlier  or  not  the  lady  receives  that  fair 
phiy  whicli  is  the  due  of  an  honourable  combatant,  and  which,  as  you  have  yourself 
seen,  can  be  sometimes  basely  transgressed  in  this  Grecian  empire." 

"  On  that  condition,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  protesting,  that  not  even  the  extreme 
danger  of  my  lady  shall  make  me  break  through  the  rule  of  a  fair  fight,  I  will  surely 
attend  the  lists,  if  thou,  brave  Saxon,  canst  find  me  any  means  of  doing  so. — Yet  stay," 
he  continued,  after  reflecting  for  a  moment,  "thou  shalt  promise  not  to  let  her  know 
that  her  Count  is  on  the  field,  far  less  to  point  him  out  to  her  eye  among  the  press  of 
warriors.  O,  thou  dost  not  know  that  the  sight  of  the  beloved  will  sometimes  steal  from 
us  our  courage,  even  when  it  has  most  to  achieve  !" 

"We  will  endeavour,"  said  the  Varangian,  "to  arrange  matters  according  to  thy 
pleasure,  so  that  thou  findest  out  no  more  fantastical  difficulties ;  for,  by  my  word,  an 
aflair  so  complicated  in  itself,  requires  not  to  be  confused  by  the  fine-spun  whims  of  thy 
national  gallantry.  Meantime,  much  must  be  done  this  night ;  and  while  I  go  about  it, 
thou.  Sir  Knight,  hadst  best  remain  here,  with  such  disguise  of  garments,  and  such  food, 
as  Edric  may  be  able  to  procure  for  thee.  Fear  nothing  from  intrusion  on  the  part  of 
thy  neighbours.  We  Varangians  respect  each  other's  secrets,  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  chance  to  be." 


■Slapiifir  irtjie  ^Umt^=£^k§i 


But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law — and  tlie  Abbot, 
"With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, — 
Destructitm  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels: — 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are ; 
They  shall  not  live  within  thi^  world,  I  swear. 

UiciiAnD  II. 


^^^^^T^'V  S  ITereward  spoke  the  last  vrords  narrated  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  he  left 
•^'If^^^  the  Count  in  his  apartment,  and  proceeded  to  the  Blacquernal  Talace.  We 
f£ajSiW^\  traced  his  first  entrance  into  the  court,  but  since  then  he  had  frequently  been 
^^hilj^Vt  summoned,  not  only  by  order  of  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  delighted 
in  asking  him  questions  concerning  the  customs  of  his  native  country,  and  marking  down 
the  replies  in  her  own  inflated  language  ;  but  also  by  the  direct  command  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  who  had  the  humour  of  many  princes,  that  of  desiring  to  obtain  direct  informa- 
tion from  persons  in  a  very  inferior  station  in  their  Court.  The  ring  which  the  Princess 
had  given  to  the  Varangian,  served  as  a  pass-token  more  than  once,  and  was  now  so 
generally  known  by  the  slaves  of  the  palace,  that  Ilercward  had  only  to  slip  it  into  the 
hand  of  a  principal  person  among  them,  and  was  introduced  into  a  small  chamber,  not 
distant  from  the  saloon  already  mentioned,  dedicated  to  the  Mu.ses.  In  this  small 
apartment,  the  Emperor,  his  spouse  Irene,  and  their  accomplished  daughter  Anna 
Comnena,  were  seated  together,  clad  in  very  ordinary  api)arel,  as  indeed  the  furniture  of 
the  room  itself  was  of  the  kind  used  by  resi)ectable  citizens,  saving  that  mattrasses, 
composed  of  eiderdown,  hung  before  each  door  to  prevent  the  risk  of  eavesdropping. 

"  Our  trusty  Varangian,"  said  the  Empress. 

"  My  guide  and  tutor  respecting  the  manners  of  those  steel-clad  men,"  said  the 
Princess  Anna  Comnena,  "  of  whom  it  is  so  necessary  that  I  should  form  an  accurate 
idea." 

"  Your  Imperial  Majestj',"  said  the  Empress,  "will  not,  I  trust,  think  your  consort  and 
your  muse-inspired  daughter,  are  too  many  to  share  with  you  the  intelligence  brought 
by  this  brave  and  loyal  man  ?" 

"  Dearest  wife  and  daughter,"  returned  the  Emperor,  "  I  have  hitherto  spared  you 
the  burden  of  a  painful  secret,  which  I  liave  locked  in  my  own  bosom,  at  whatever 
expense  of  solitary  sorrow  and  unimparted  anxiety.  Noble  daughter,  you  in  particular 
will  feel  this  calamity,  learning,  as  you  must  learn,  to  think  odiously  of  one,  of  whom  it 
has  hitherto  been  your  duty  to  hold  a  very  diiferent  opinion." 
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"  Holy  Mary  ! "  exclaimed  the  Princess. 

"  Kally  yourself,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  remember  you  are  a  child  of  the  purple 
chamber,  born,  not  to  weep  for  your  father's  wrongs,  but  to  avenge  them, — not  to  regard 
even  him  who  has  lain  by  your  side  as  half  so  important  as  the  sacred  Imperial  grandeur, 
of  which  you  are  yourself  a  partaker." 

"What  can  such  words  preface?"  said  Anna  Comnena,  in  great  agitation. 

"  They  say,"  answered  the  Emperor,  "  that  the  CiBsar  is  an  ungrateful  man  to  all  my 
bounties,  and  even  to  that  which  annexed  him  to  my  own  house,  and  made  hiui  by 
adoption  my  own  son.  He  hath  consorted  himself  with  a  knot  of  traitors,  whose  very 
names  are  enough  to  raise  the  foul  fiend,  as  if  to  snatch  his  assured  prey!" 

"  Could  Nicephorus  do  this?"  said  the  astonished  and  forlorn  Princess;  "  Nicephorus, 
who  has  so  often  called  my  eyes  the  lights  by  which  he  steered  his  path?  Could  he  do 
this  to  my  ftither,  to  whose  e.xploits  he  has  listened  hour  after  hour,  protesting  that  he 
knew  not  whether  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  language,  or  the  heroism  of  the  action,  which 
most  enchanted  him?  Thinking  with  the  same  thought,  seeing  with  the  same  eye,  loving 
with  the  same  heart, — O,  my  father!  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  be  so  false.  Think 
of  the  neighbouring  Temple  of  the  Muses!" 

"And  if  I  did,"  murmured  Alexius  in  his  heart,  "I  should  think  of  the  only  apology 
which  could  be  proposed  for  the  traitor.  A  little  is  well  enough,  but  the  full  soul 
loatheth  the  honey-comb."  Then  speaking  aloud,  "  My  daughter,"  he  said,  "  be  com- 
forted; we  ourselves  were  unwilling  to  believe  the  sliameful  truth;  but  our  guards  have 
been  debauched;  their  commander,  that  ungrateful  Achilles  Tatius,  with  the  equal  traitor, 
Agelastes,  have  been  seduced  to  favour  our  imprisonment  or  murder;  and,  alas  for  Greece! 
in  the  very  moment  when  she  required  the  fostering  care  of  a  parent,  she  was  to  be 
deprived  of  him  by  a  sudden  and  merciless  blow!" 

Here  the  Emperor  wept,  whether  for  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  his  subjects,  or  of  Ids 
own  life,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

"  Methinks,"  said  Irene,  "your  Imperial  Highness  is  slow  in  taking  measures  against 
the  danger." 

"  Under  your  gracious  permission,  mother,"  answered  the  Princess,  "  I  would  rather 
say  he  was  hasty  in  giving  belief  to  it.  Metliinks  the  evidence  of  a  Varangian,  granting 
him  to  be  ever  so  stout  a  man-at-arms,  is  but  a  frail  guarantee  against  the  honour  of 
your  son-in-law — the  approved  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  captain  of  your  guards — the 
deep  sense,  virtue,  and  profound  wisdom  of  the  greatest  of  your  philosophers" 

"  And  the  conceit  of  an  over-educated  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  who  will  not 
allow  her  parent  to  judge  in  what  most  concerns  him.  I  will  tell  thee,  Anna,  I  know 
every  one  of  them,  and  the  trust  which  may  be  reposed  in  them;  tlie  honour  of  your 
Nicephorus — the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  Acolyte — and  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
Agelastes — have  I  not  had  them  all  in  my  purse?  And  had  my  purse  continued  well 
filled,  and  my  arm  strong  as  it  was  of  late,  there  they  would  have  still  remained.  But 
the  butterflies  went  off  as  the  weather  became  cold,  and  I  must  meet  the  tempest  without 
their  assistance.  You  talk  of  want  of  proof  ?  I  have  proof  sufficient  when  I  see  danger; 
this  honest  soldier  brought  me  indications  which  corresponded  with  my  own  private 
remarks,  made  on  purpose.  Varangian  he  shall  be  of  Varangians;  Acolyte  he  shall  be 
named,  in  place  of  the  present  traitor;  and  who  knows  what  may  come  thereafter?" 

"May  it  please  your  Highness,"  said  the  Varangian,  who  had  been  hitherto  silent, 
"  many  men  in  this  empire  rise  to  dignity  by  the  fall  of  their  original  patrons,  but  it  is 
a  road  to  greatness  to  which  I  cannot  reconcile  my  conscience;  moreover,  having 
recovered  a  friend,  from  whom  I  was  long  ago  separated,  I  shall  require,  in  short  space, 
your  Imperial  license  for  going  hence,  where  I  shall  leave  thousands  of  enemies  behind 
me,  and  spending  my  life,  like  many  of  my  countrymen,  under  the  banner  of  King 
William  of  Scotland" 
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"Part  with  thee,  most  inimitable  man!"  cried  the  Emperor,  with  emphasis;  "where 
shall  I  get  a  soldier — a  champion — a  friend — so  faithful?" 

"Noble  sir,"  replied  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "  I  am  every  way  sensible  to  your  goodness 
and  munificence;  but  let  me  entreat  you  to  call  me  by  my  own  name,  and  to  promise  me 
nothing  but  your  forgiveness,  for  my  having  been  the  agent  of  such  confusion  among 
your  Imperial  servants.  Not  only  is  the  threatened  fate  of  Achilles  Tatius,  my 
benefactor;  of  the  Ca3sar,  whom  I  think  my  well-wisher;  and  even  of  Agelastes  himself, 
painful,  so  far  as  it  is  of  my  bringing  round;  but  also  I  have  known  it  somehow  happen, 
that  those  on  whom  your  Imperial  Majesty  has  lavished  the  most  valuable  expressions 
of  your  favour  one  day,  were  the  next  day  food  to  fatten  the  chough  and  crow.  And 
this,  I  acknowledge,  is  a  purpose,  for  which  I  would  not  willingly  have  it  said  I  had 
brought  my  English  limbs  to  these  Grecian  shores." 

"  Call  thee  by  thine  own  name,  my  Edward,"  said  the  Emperor,  (while  he  muttered 
aside — "by  Heaven,  I  have  again  forgot  the  name  of  the  bai'barian ! ") — "  by  thine  own 
name  certainly  for  the  present,  but  only  until  we  shall  devise  one  more  fitted  for  the 
trust  we  repose  in  thee.  Meantime,  look  at  this  scroll,  which  contains,  I  think,  all  the 
particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to  learn  of  this  plot,  and  give  it  to  these  unbelieving 
women,  who  will  not  credit  that  an  Emperor  is  in  danger,  till  the  blades  of  the  con- 
spirators' poniards  are  clashing  within  his  ribs." 

Hereward  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  having  looked  at  the  scroll,  and  signified, 
by  bending  his  head,  his  acquiescence  in  its  contents,  he  presented  it  to  Irene,  who  had 
not  read  long,  ere,  with  a  countenance  so  embittered  that  she  had  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  the  cause  of  her  displeasure  to  her  daughter,  she  bade  her,  with  animation,  "  Read 
that — read  that,  and  judge  of  the  gratitude  and  afi'ection  of  thy  Cffisar!" 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  awoke  from  a  state  of  profound  and  overpowering 
melancholy,  and  looked  at  the  passage  pointed  out  to  her,  at  first  with  an  air  of  languid 
curiosity,  which  presently  deepened  into  the  most  intense  interest.  She  clutched  the 
scroll  as  a  falcon  does  his  prey,  her  eye  lightened  with  indignation;  and  it  was  with  the 
cry  of  the  bird  when  in  fury  that  she  exclaimed,  "  Bloody-minded,  double-hearted  traitor! 
what  wouldst  thou  have  ?  Yes,  father,"  she  said,  rising  in  fury,  "  it  is  no  longer 
the  voice  of  a  deceived  princess  that  shall  intercede  to  avert  from  the  traitor  Nicephorus 
the  doom  he  has  deserved!  Did  he  think  that  one  born  in  the  purple  cliamber  could  be 
divorced — murdered,  perhaps — with  the  petty  formula  of  the  Romans,  '  Restore  the  keys 
— be  no  longer  my  domestic  drudge?'*  Was  a  daughter  of  the  blood  of  Comnenus 
liable  to  such  insults  as  the  meanest  of  Quirites  might  bestow  on  a  family  housekeeper!" 

So  saying,  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  her  countenance,  naturally  that  of 
beauty  and  gentleness,  became  animated  with  the  expression  of  a  fury.  Hereward 
looked  at  her  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  dislike  and  compassion.  She  again  burst  forth,  for 
nature  having  given  her  considerable  abilities,  had  lent  her  at  the  same  time  an  energy 
of  passion,  far  superior  in  power  to  the  cold  ambition  of  Irene,  or  the  wily,  ambidexter, 
shuflling  policy  of  the  Emperor. 

"He  shall  abye  it,"  said  the  Princess;  "he  shall  dearly  abye  it!  False,  smiling, 
cozening  traitor! — and  for  that  unfeminiue  barbarian!  Something  of  this  I  guessed,  even 
at  that  old  fool's  banquetting-house;  and  yet  if  this  unworthy  C«sar  submits  his  body  to 
the  chance  of  arms,  he  is  less  prudent  than  I  have  some  reason  to  believe.  Think  you 
he  will  have  the  madness  to  brand  us  with  such  open  neglect,  my  father?  and  will  you 
not  invent  some  mode  of  ensuring  our  revenge?" 

"  Sob!"  thought  the  Emperor,  "this  difficulty  is  over;  she  will  run  down  hill  to  her 
revenge,  and  will  need  the  snaflle  and  curb  more  than  the  lash.  If  every  jealous  dame 
in  Constantinople  were  to  pursue  her  fury  as  unrelentingly,  our  laws  should  be  written, 
like  Draco's,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood. — Attend  to  me  now,"  he  said  aloud,  "  my  wife, 

"  Xhc  lacunic  furm  uf  tLu  Uuiiian  divuicc. 
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my  daughter,  and  thou,  dear  Edward,  and  you  shall  learn,  and  you  three  only,  my  mode 
of  navigating  the  vessel  of  the  state  througli  these  shoals." 

"  Let  us  see  distinctly,"  continued  Alexius,  "  the  means  by  which  they  propose  to  act, 
and  these  shall  instruct  us  how  to  meet  them.  A  certain  number  of  the  Varangians  are 
unhappily  seduced,  under  pretence  of  wrongs,  artfully  stirred  up  by  their  villanous 
general.  A  part  of  them  are  studiously  to  be  arranged  nigh  our  person — the  traitor 
Ursel,  some  of  them  suppose,  is  dead,  but  if  it  were  so,  his  name  is  sufficient  to  draw 
together  his  old  factionaries — I  have  a  means  of  satisfying  them  on  that  point,  on  which 
I  shall  remain  silent  for  the  present. — A  considerable  body  of  the  Immortal  Guards  have 
also  given  way  to  seduction;  they  are  to  be  placed  to  support  the  handful  of  treacherous 
Varangians,  who  are  in  the  plot  to  attack  our  person. — Now,  a  slight  change  in  the 
Stations  of  the  soldiery,  which  thou,  my  faithful  Edward — or — a — a — whatever  thou  art 
named, — for  which  thou,  I  say,  shalt  have  full  authority,  will  derange  the  plans  of  the 
traitors,  and  place  the  true  men  in  such  position  around  them  as  to  cut  them  to  pieces 
with  little  trouble." 

"  And  the  combat,  my  lord?"  said  the  Saxon. 

"  Thou  hadst  been  no  true  Varangian  badst  thou  not  enquired  after  that,"  said  the 
Emperor,  nodding  good-humouredly  towards  him.  "  As  to  the  combat,  the  Cresar  has 
devised  it,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  that  he  shall  not  retreat  from  the  dangerous  part  of  it. 
He  cannot  in  honour  avoid  fighting  with  this  woman,  strange  as  the  combat  is;  and 
however  it  ends,  the  conspiracy  will  break  forth,  and  as  assuredly  as  it  comes  against 
persons  prepared,  and  in  arms,  shall  it  be  stifled  in  the  blood  of  the  conspirators!" 

"My  revenge  does  not  require  this,"  said  the  Princess;  "and  your  Imperial  honour 
is  also  interested  that  this  Countess  sliall  be  protected." 

"  It  is  little  business  of  mine,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  She  comes  here  with  her  husband 
altogether  uninvited.  He  behaves  with  insolence  in  my  presence,  and  deserves  whatever 
may  be  the  issue  to  himself  or  his  lady  of  their  mad  adventure.  In  sooth,  I  desired 
little  more  than  to  give  him  a  fright  with  those  animals  whom  their  ignorance  judged 
enchanted,  and  to  give  his  wife  a  slight  alarm  about  the  impetuosity  of  a  Grecian  lover, 
and  there  my  vengeance  should  have  ended.  But  it  may  be  that  his  wife  may  be  taken 
under  my  protection,  now  that  little  revenge  is  over." 

"And  a  paltry  revenge  it  was,"  said  the  Empress,  "  that  you,  a  man  past  middle  life, 
and  with  a  wife  who  might  command  some  attention,  should  constitute  yourself  the  object 
of  alarm  to  such  a  handsome  man  as  Count  Robert,  and  the  Amazon  his  wife." 

"By  your  favour,  dame  Irene,  no,"  said  the  Emperor,  "I  left  that  part  of  the 
proposed  comedy  to  my  son-in-law  the  Cresar." 

But  when  the  poor  Emperor  had  in  some  measure  stopt  one  floodgate,  he  effectually 
opened  another,  and  one  which  was  more  formidable.  "  The  more  shame  to  your 
Imperial  wisdom,  my  father!"  exclaimed  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena;  "  it  is  a  shame 
that  with  wisdom  and  a  beard  like  yours,  you  should  be  meddling  in  such  indecent  follies 
as  admit  disturbance  into  private  families,  and  that  family  your  own  daughter's!  Who 
can  say  that  the  CiEsar  Nicephorus  Briennius  ever  looked  astray  towards  another  woman 
than  his  wife,  till  the  Emperor  taught  him  to  do  so,  and  involved  him  in  a  web  of  intrigue 
and  treachery,  in  which  he  has  endangered  the  life  of  his  fsither-in-law?" 

"Daughter!  daughter!  daughter!" — said  the  Empress;  "daughter  of  a  she-wolf,  I 
think,  to  goad  her  parent  at  such  an  unhappy  time,  when  all  the  leisure  he  has  is  too 
little  to  defend  his  life!" 

"  Peace,  I  pray  you,  women  both,  with  your  senseless  clamours,"  answered  Alexius, 
"  and  let  me  at  least  swim  for  my  life  undisturbed  with  your  folly.  God  knows  if  I  am 
a  man  to  encourage,  I  will  not  say  tlie  reality  of  wrung,  but  even  its  mere  appearance!" 

These  words  he  uttered,  crossing  himself,  vrith  a  devout  groan.  His  wife  Irene,  in 
the  meantime,  stept  before  him,  and  said,  with  a  bitterness  in  her  looks  and  accent,  which 
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only  long-concealed  nuptial  hatred  breaking  forth  at  once  could  convey, — "  Alexius, 
terminate  this  affair  how  it  will,  you  have  lived  a  hypocrite,  and  thou  wilt  not  fail  to  die 
one."  So  saying,  with  an  air  of  noble  indignation,  and  carrying  her  daughter  along  with 
her,  she  swept  out  of  the  apartment. 

The  Emperor  looked  after  her  in  some  confusion.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  turning  to  Hereward,  with  a  look  of  injured  majesty,  said,  "  Ah!  my 
dear  Edward," — for  the  word  had  become  rooted  in  his  mind,  instead  of  the  less  euphonic 
name  of  Hereward, — "  thou  seest  how  it  is  even  with  the  greatest,  and  that  the  Emperor, 
in  moments  of  difficulty,  is  a  subject  of  misconstruction,  as  well  as  the  meanest  burgess 
of  Constantinople;  nevertheless,  my  trust  is  so  great  in  thee,  Edward,  that  I  would  have 
thee  believe,  that  my  daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  is  not  of  the  temper  of  her  mother,  but 
rather  of  my  own;  honouring,  thou  mayst  see,  with  religious  fidelit)',  the  unworthy  ties 
which  I  hope  soon  to  break,  and  assort  her  with  other  fetters  of  Cupid,  which  shall  be 
borne  more  lightly.  Edward,  my  main  trust  is  in  thee.  Accident  presents  us  with  an 
opportunity,  happy  of  the  happiest  so  it  be  rightly  improved,  of  having  all  the  traitors 
before  us  assembled  on  one  fair  field.  Think,  then,  on  that  day,  as  the  Franks  say  at 
their  tournaments,  that  fair  eyes  behold  thee.  Thou  canst  not  devise  a  gift  within  my 
power,  but  I  will  gladly  load  thee  with  it." 

"It  needs  not,"  said  the  Varangian,  somewhat  coldly;  "my  highest  ambition  is  to 
merit  the  epitaph  upon  my  tomb,  '  Hereward  was  faithful.'  I  am  about,  however,  to 
d(!mand  a  proof  of  your  imperial  confidence,  which,  perhaps,  you  may  think  a  startling 
one." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  Emperor.     "  What,  in  one  word,  is  thy  demand  ?" 

"  Permission,"  replied  Hereward,  "  to  go  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon's  encampment,  and 
entreat  his  presence  in  the  lists,  to  witness  this  extraordinary  combat." 

"  That  he  may  return  with  his  crusading  madmen,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  sack 
Constantinople,  under  pretence  of  doing  justice  to  his  Confederates?  This,  Varangian, 
is  at  least  speaking  thy  mind  openly." 

"No,  by  Heavens!"  said  Hereward  suddenly;  "the  Duke  of  Bouillon  shall  come 
with  no  more  knights  than  may  be  a  reasonable  guard,  should  treachery  be  offered  to  the 
Countess  of  Paris." 

"  Well,  even  in  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  "will  I  be  conformable  ;  and  if  thou,  Edward, 
betrayest  my  trust,  think  that  thou  forfeitest  all  that  my  friendship  has  promised,  and 
dost  incur,  besides,  the  damnation  that  is  due  to  the  traitor  who  betrays  with  a  kiss." 

"  For  thy  reward,  noble  sir,"  ansYv^ered  the  Varangian,  "  I  hereby  renounce  all  claim 
to  it.  When  the  diadem  is  once  more  firmly  fixed  upon  thy  brow,  and  the  sceptre  in  thy 
hand,  if  I  am  then  alive,  if  my  poor  services  should  deserve  so  much,  I  will  ])ctition  thee 
for  the  means  of  leaving  this  court,  and  returning  to  the  distant  island  in  which  1  was 
born.  Meanwhile,  think  me  not  unfaithful,  because  I  have  for  a  time  the  means  of  being 
so  with  effect.  Your  Imperial  Highness  shall  learn  that  Hereward  is  as  true  as  is  your 
riglit  hand  to  your  left." — So  saying,  lie  took  his  leave  with  a  profound  obeisance. 

The  Emperor  gazed  after  him  with  a  countenance  in  which  doubt  was  mingled  with 
admiration. 

"  I  have  trusted  him,"  he  said,  "  with  all  lie  asked,  and  with  the  power  of  ruining  me 
entirely,  if  such  be  his  purpose.  He  has  but  to  breathe  a  whisper,  and  the  whole  mad 
crew  of  crusaders,  kejit  in  humour  at  the  e.xpense  of  so  much  current  falseliood,  and  so 
luueh  more  gold,  will  return  with  fire  and  sword  to  burn  down  Constantinople,  and  sow 
with  salt  tiie  place  where  it  stood.  I  have  done  what  I  had  resolved  never  to  do, — I  have 
ventured  kingdom  and  life  on  the  faith  of  a  man  born  of  woman.  How  often  have  I  said, 
nay,  sworn,  that  I  would  not  hazard  myself  on  such  peril,  and  yet,  step  by  step,  I  have 
done  so  !  I  catniot  tell — there  is  in  that  man's  looks  and  words  a  good  faith  which 
overwhelms  me  ;    and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  my  belief  in  him  has  increased  in 
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proportion  to  his  showing  me  how  slight  my  power  was  over  him.     I  tlirew    like  th. 

hook,  and  enters  upon  my  service  withou  :;i    l^v      s'elf-  XT  Crt^i  "  t    f  ^7 
..llejl  treachery  _?_or  can  it  he  what  men  call  d' ItLrd^^iT-      T^^^ 

a  slave  appeared,  of  whom  he  demanded  wLT    He  d,  xJL  hi      ?  ?""^'' 

within  him.     "  I  am  decided  "  hp  «n;^    u      ,•„    ,    ,  '  ''  '"'"''*  '^•'"'  cheered 

throw,  for  good  01  L  eTiJ"  '  '      '"'^  ^""^  '^'^''^  "'"'  ^•^^°'"''°"  "^«  --*  "f  the 

So  saying,  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  was  not  again  seen  during  that  nl^ht. 


(g^isipjer  itlje  Cto0nitg)=#ici3nSi. 


And  aye,  as  if  for  deatli,  somft  lonely  trumpet  peal'd. 

C'AMPnKLl.. 


lillE  Varangian,  his  head  agitated  with  tlie  weighty  matters  whicli  were 
imposed  on  him,  stopt  from  time  to  time  as  he  journeyed  tlirongli  tlie  moonlight 
streets,  to  arrest  passing  ideas  as  they  shot  througli  his  mind,  and  consider 
tliem  with  accuracy  in  all  their  bearings.  His  thoughts  were  such  as  animated 
or  alarmed  him  alternately,  each  followed  by  a  confused  throng  of  accompaniments 
which  it  suggested,  and  banished  again  in  its  turn  by  reflections  of  another  description. 
It  was  one  of  those  conjunctures  when  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  feel  themselves  unable 
to  support  a  burden  which  is  suddenly  flung  upon  them,  and  when,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  uncommon  fortitude,  and  that  best  of  Heaven's  gifts,  good  sense,  founded  on 
presence  of  mind,  feel  their  talents  awakened  and  regulated  for  the  occasion,  like  a  good 
steed  under  the  management  of  a  rider  of  courage  and  experience. 

As  he  stood  in  one  of  those  fits  of  reverie,  which  repeatedly  during  that  night  arrested 
his  stern  military  march,  Hereward  thought  that  his  ear  caught  the  note  of  a  distant 
trumpet.  This  surprised  him  ;  a  trumpet  blown  at  that  late  hour,  and  in  tlie  streets  of 
Constantinople,  argued  something  extraordinary ;  for  as  all  military  movements  were 
the  subject  of  sjiecial  ordinance,  the  etiquette  of  the  night  could  hardly  have  been 
transgressed  without  some  great  cause.    The  question  was,  what  that  cause  could  be  ? 

Had  the  insurrection  broken  out  unexpectedly,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
the  conspirators  proposed  to  themselves  ?—  If  so,  his  meeting  with  his  plighted  bride, 
after  so  many  year.s'  absence,  was  but  a  delusive  preface  to  their  separating  for  ever. 
Or  had  the  crusaders,  a  race  of  men  upon  whose  motions  it  was  diliieult  to  calculate, 
suddenly  taken  arms  and  returned  from  the  opposite  shore  to  surprise  the  city  ?     This 
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might  very  possibly  be  the  case  ;  so  numerous  had  been  the  different  causes  of  complaint 
afforded  to  the  crusaders,  that,  wlien  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  assembled  into  one 
body,  and  had  heard  the  stories  which  they  could  reciprocally  tell  concerning  the  perfidy 
of  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  so  likely,  so  natural,  even  perhaps  so  justifiable,  as  that  they 
should  study  revenge. 

But  the  sound  rather  resembled  a  point  of  war  regularly  blown,  than  the  tumultuous 
blare  of  bugle-horns  and  trumpets,  the  accompaniments  at  once,  and  the  annunciation, 
of  a  taken  town,  in  which  the  horrid  circumstances  of  storm  had  not  yet  given  place  to 
such  stern  peace  as  the  victors'  weariness  of  slaughter  and  rapine  allows  at  length  to  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  necessary  that  Hereward  should  learn 
its  purport,  and  therefore  he  made  his  way  into  a  broad  street  near  the  barracks,  from 
which  the  sound  seemed  to  come,  to  which  point,  indeed,  his  way  was  directed  for  other 
reasons. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  did  not  appear  violently  startled  by  this 
military  signal.  The  moonlight  slept  on  the  street,  crossed  by  the  gigantic  shadowy 
towers  of  Sancta  Sophia.  No  human  being  appeared  in  the  streets,  and  such  as  for  an 
instant  looked  from  their  doors  or  from  their  lattices,  seemed  to  have  their  curiosity 
quickly  satisfied,  for  they  withdrew  tlieir  heads,  and  secured  the  opening  tlirough  which 
they  had  peeped. 

Hereward  could  not  help  remembering  the  traditions  which  were  recoimted  by  tlie 
fathers  of  his  tribe,  in  the  deep  woods  of  Hampshire,  and  which  spoke  of  invisible 
huntsmen,  wlio  were  heard  to  follow  with  viewless  horses  and  hounds  the  unseen  chase 
through  the  depths  of  the  forests  of  Germany.  Such  it  seemed  were  the  sounds  witli 
which  these  haunted  woods  were  wont  to  ring  while  the  wild  chase  was  up ;  and  w  itii 
such  appai-ent  terror  did  the  hearers  listen  to  their  clamour. 

"  Fie !"  he  said,  as  he  suppressed  within  him  a  tendency  to  the  same  superstitious  fears  ; 
"  do  such  childish  fancies  belong  to  a  man  trusted  with  so  much,  and  from  whom  so  much 
is  expected  ?"  He  paced  down  the  street,  therefore,  with  his  battle-axe  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  first  person  whom  he  saw  venturing  to  look  out  of  his  door,  he  questioned 
concerning  the  cause  of  this  military  music  at  such  an  unaccustomed  hour. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  so  please  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  citizen,  unwilling,  it  appeared,  to 
remain  in  the  open  air,  or  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  greatly  disposed  to  decline 
further  questioning.  This  was  the  political  citizen  of  Constantinople,  whom  we  met  with 
at  the  beginning  of  this  history,  and  who,  hastily  stepping  into  his  habitation,  eschewed 
all  further  conversation. 

Tlie  wrestler  Stephanos  showed  liimself  at  the  next  door,  which  was  garlanded  with 
oak  and  ivy  leaves,  in  honour  of  some  recent  victory.  He  stood  unslirinking,  partly 
encouraged  by  the  consciousness  of  personal  strengtli,  and  partly  by  a  rugged  surliness 
of  temper,  which  is  often  mistaken  among  persons  of  this  kind  for  real  courage.  His 
admirer  and  flatterer,  Lysimachus,  kept  himself  ensconced  behind  his  ample  slioulders. 

As  Hereward  passed,  he  put  the  same  question  as  he  did  to  the  former  citizen, — 
"  Know  you  the  meaning  of  tliese  trumpets  sounding  so  late?" 

"  You  should  know  best  yourself,"  answered  Stephanos,  doggedly;  "  for,  to  judge  by 
your  axe  and  helmet,  they  are  your  trumpets,  and  not  ours,  which  disturb  honest  men  in 
their  first  sleep." 

"Varlet!"  answ-ered  the  Varangian,  with  an  emphasiswhichmade  the  prizer  start, — "but 
— when  that  trumpet  sounds,  it  is  no  time  for  a  soldier  to  punish  insolence  as  it  deserves." 

The  Greek  started  back  and  bolted  into  his  house,  nearly  overtlirowing  in  the  speed 
of  his  retreat  the  artist  Lysimachus,  who  was  listening  to  what  passed. 

Hereward  passed  on  to  the  barracks,  where  the  military  music  had  seemed  to  halt ; 
but  on  the  Varangian  crossing  tlie  threshold  of  tlie  ample  court-yard,  it  broke  fortli  again 
with  a  tremendous  burst,  wliose  clangour  almost  stunned  him,  though  well  accustomed 
to  the  sounds.  '•  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Engelbrecht  ?"  lie  said  to  the  Varangian 
sentinel,  who  paced  axe  in  hand  before  the  entrance. 
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"  Tlie  proclamation  of  a  challenge  and  combat,"  answered  Engelbrecbt.  "  Strange 
things  toward,  comrade  ;  the  frantic  crusaders  have  bit  the  Grecians,  and  infected  them 
with  their  humour  of  tilting,  as  they  say  dogs  do  each  other  with  madness." 

Ilereward  made  no  reply  to  the  sentinel's  speech,  but  pressed  forward  into  a  knot  of 
his  fellow-soldiers  who  were  assembled  in  the  court,  half-armed,  or,  more  properly,  in 
total  disarray,  as  just  arisen  from  their  beds,  and  huddled  around  the  trumpets  of  their 
corps,  which  were  drawn  out  in  full  pomp.  He  of  the  gigantic  instrument,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  intimate  the  express  commands  of  the  Emperor,  was  not  wanting  in  his  place, 
and  tlie  musicians  were  supported  by  a  band  of  the  Varangians  in  arms,  headed  by 
Achilles  Tatius  himself.  Hereward  could  also  notice,  on  approaching  nearer,  as  his 
comrades  made  way  for  him,  that  six  of  the  Imperial  heralds  were  on  duty  on  this 
occasion  ;  four  of  these  (two  acting  at  the  same  time)  had  already  made  proclamation, 
which  was  to  be  repeated  for  the  third  time  by  the  two  last,  as  was  the  usual  fashion  in 
Constantinople  with  Imperial  mandates  of  great  consequence.  Achilles  Tatius,  the 
moment  he  saw  his  confidant,  made  him  a  sign,  which  Ilereward  understood  as  conveying 
a  desire  to  speak  with  him  after  the  proclamation  was  over.  The  herald,  after  the 
flourish  of  trumpets  was  finished,  commenced  in  these  words : 

"  By  the  authority  of  the  resplendent  and  divine  Prince  Alexius  Comnenus,  Emperor 
of  the  most  holy  Roman  Empire,  his  Imperial  ^Majesty  desires  it  to  be  made  known  to 
all  and  sundry  the  subjects  of  his  empire,  whatever  their  race  of  blood  may  be,  or  at 
whatever  shrine  of  divinity  they  happen  to  bend — Know  ye,  therefore,  that  upon  the 
second  day  after  this  is  dated,  our  beloved  son-in-law,  the  much  esteemed  Cajsar,  hath 
taken  upon  him  to  do  battle  with  our  sworn  enemy,  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,  on  account 
of  his  insolent  conduct,  by  presuming  publicly  to  occuj)y  our  royal  seat,  and  no  less  by 
breaking,  in  our  Imperial  presence,  those  curious  specimens  of  art,  ornamenting  our 
throne,  called  by  tradition  the  Lions  of  Solomon.  And  that  there  may  not  remain  a  man 
in  Europe  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  Grecians  are  behind  other  parts  of  the  world 
in  any  of  the  manly  exercises  which  Christian  nations  use,  the  said  noble  enemies, 
renouncing  all  assistance  from  falsehood,  from  spells,  or  from  magic,  sliall  debate  this 
quarrel  in  three  courses  with  grinded  spears,  and  three  passages  of  arms  with  sharpened 
swords  ;  the  field  to  be  at  the  judgment  of  the  honourable  Emperor,  and  to  be  decided  at 
his  most  gracious  and  unerring  pleasure.     And  so  God  show  the  right!" 

Another  formidable  flourish  of  the  trumpets  concluded  the  ceremony.  Achilles  then 
dismissed  the  attendant  troops,  as  well  as  the  heralds  and  musicians,  to  their  respective 
ciuarters ;  and  having  got  Hereward  close  to  his  side,  enquired  of  him  whether  he  had 
learned  any  thing  of  the  prisoner,  Robert,  Count  of  Paris. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  save  the  tidings  your  proclamation  contains." 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  Achilles,  "  that  the  Count  has  been  a  party  to  it." 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  so,"  answered  the  Varangian.  "  I  know  no  one  but  himself 
entitled  to  take  burden  for  his  appearance  in  the  lists." 

"  Why,  look  you,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "  my  most  excellent,  though  blunt-witted 
Ilereward,  this  C;Bsar  of  ours  Iiath  had  the  extrav.ngance  to  venture  his  tender  wit  in 
comparison  to  that  of  Achilles  Tatius.  He  stands  upon  his  honour,  too,  this  ineft'able 
fool,  and  is  displeased  with  the  idea  of  being  supposed  either  to  challenge  a  woman,  or 
to  receive  a  challenge  at  her  hand.  He  has  substituted,  therefore,  the  name  of  the  lord 
instead  of  the  lady.  If  the  Count  fail  to  appear,  the  Caesar  walks  forward  challenger 
and  successful  combatant  at  a  cheap  rate,  since  no  one  has  encountered  him,  and  claims 
tliat  the  lady  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  as  captive  of  his  dreaded  bow  and  spear. 
This  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult,  in  which,  if  the  Emperor  be  not  slain  on 
the  spot,  he  will  be  conveyed  to  the  dungeon  of  his  own  Blacquernal,  there  to  endure 
the  doom  which  his  cruelty  has  inflicted  upon  so  many  others." 

"  But" — said  the  Varangian. 

"  But — but — but,"  said  his  oflicer ;  "  but  thou  art  a  fool.  Canst  tho\i  not  see  that  this 
gallant  Cnesar   is  willing  to  avoid  tlie  risk  of  encounlering  with  this  lady,   while  he 
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earnestly  desires  to  be  supposed  willing  to  meet  her  husband?  It  is  our  business  to  fix 
the  combat  in  such  a  shape  as  to  bring  all  who  are  prepared  for  insurrection  together  in 
arms  to  play  their  parts.  Do  tliou  only  see  that  our  trusty  friends  are  placed  near  to 
the  Emperor's  person,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  from  him  the  officious  and 
meddling  portion  of  guards,  who  may  be  disposed  to  assist  him ;  and  whether  the  CaBsar 
fights  a  combat  with  lord  or  lady,  or  whether  there  be  any  combat  at  all  or  not,  the 
revolution  shall  be  accomplished,  and  the  Tatii  shall  replace  the  Comneni  upon  the 
Imperial  throne  of  Constantinople.  Go,  my  trusty  Hereward.  Thou  wilt  not  forget  that 
the  signal  word  of  the  insurrection  is  Ursel,  who  lives  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
although  his  body,  it  is  said,  has  long  lain  a  corpse  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal." 

"  What  was  this  Ursel,"  said  Hereward,  "  of  whom  I  hear  men  talk  so  variously  ?  " 

"  A  competitor  for  the  crown  with  Alexius  Comnenus — good,  brave,  and  honest ;  but 
overpowered  by  the  cunning,  rather  than  the  skill  or  bravery  of  his  foe.  He  died,  as  I 
believe,  in  the  Blacquernal ;  though  when,  or  bow,  there  are  few  that  can  say.  But,  up 
and  be  doing,  my  Hereward !  Speak  encouragement  to  the  Varangians — Interest 
whomsoever  thou  canst  to  join  us.  Of  the  Immortals,  as  they  are  called,  and  of  the 
discontented  citizens,  enough  are  prepared  to  fill  up  the  cry,  and  follow  in  the  wake 
of  those  on  whom  we  must  rely  as  the  beginners  of  the  enterprise.  No  longer  shall 
Alexius's  cunning,  in  avoiding  popular  assemblies,  avail  to  protect  him  ;  he  cannot,  with 
regard  to  his  honour,  avoid  being  present  at  a  combat  to  be  fought  beneath  his  own  eye; 
and  Mercury  be  praised  for  the  eloquence  which  inspired  him,  after  some  hesitation,  to 
determine  for  the  proclamation  ! " 

"  You  have  .seen  him,  then,  this  evening  ?"  said  the  Varangian. 

"Seen  him!  Unquestionably,"  answered  the  Acolyte.  "  Had  I  ordered  these  trumpets 
to  be  sounded  without  his  knowledge,  the  blast  had  blown  the  head  from  my  shoulders." 

"  I  had  welliiigh  met  you  at  the  palace,"  said  Hereward ;  while  his  heart  throbbed 
almost  as  high  as  if  he  had  actually  had  such  a  dangerous  encounter. 

"  I  heard  something  of  it,"  said  Achilles  ;  "  that  you  came  to  take  the  parting  orders 
of  him  who  now  acts  the  sovereign.  Surely,  had  I  seen  you  there,  witli  that  steadfast, 
open,  seemingly  honest  countenance,  cheating  the  wily  Greek  by  very  dint  of  bluntness, 
I  had  not  forborne  laughing  at  the  contrast  between  that  and  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart." 

"  God  alone,"  said  Hereward,  "  knows  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  ;  but  I  take  him  to 
witness,  that  I  am  laitliful  to  ray  promise,  and  will  discharge  the  task  intrusted  to  me." 

"  Bravo  !  mine  honest  Anglo-Saxon,"  said  Achilles.  "I  pray  thee  to  call  my  slaves 
to  unarm  me ;  and  when  thou  thyself  doifest  those  weapons  of  an  ordinary  lifeguard's- 
man,  tell  them  they  never  shall  above  twice  more  enclose  the  limbs  of  one  for  whom  fate 
has  much  more  fitting  garments  in  store." 

Hereward  dared  not  intrust  his  voice  with  an  answer  to  so  critical  a  speech ;  he  bowed 
profoundly,  and  retired  to  his  own  quarters  in  the  building. 

Upon  entering  the  apartment,  he  was  immediately  saluted  by  the  voice  of  Count 
Robert,  in  joyful  accents,  not  suppressed  by  the  fear  of  making  himself  heard,  though 
prudence  should  have  made  that  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  Hast  thou  heard  it,  my  dear  Hereward,"  he  said — "  hast  thou  heard  the  proclamation, 
by  which  this  Greek  antelope  hath  defied  me  to  tilting  with  grinded  spears,  and  fighting 
three  passages  of  arms  with  sharpened  swords  ?  Yet  there  is  something  strange,  too, 
that  he  should  not  think  it  safer  to  hold  my  lady  to  the  encounter  I  He  may  think, 
perhaps,  that  the  crusaders  would  not  permit  such  a  battle  to  be  fought.  But,  by  our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances  !  he  little  kno^vs  that  the  men  of  the  West  hold  their  ladies' 
character  for  courage  as  jealously  as  they  do  their  own.  This  whole  night  have  I  been 
considering  in  what  armour  I  shall  clothe  me ;  what  shift  I  shall  make  for  a  steed  ;  and 
whether  I  shall  not  lionour  him  sufficiently  by  using  Tranchefer,  as  my  only  weapon, 
against  his  whole  armour,  offensive  and  defensive." 

"  I  shall  take  care,  however,"  said  Hereward,  "  that  thou  art  better  provided  in  ease 
of  need. — Thou  knowest  not  the  Greeks." 

o  2 


|^g&^^]IIE  Varangian  did  not  leave  the  Count  of  Paris  until  the  latter  had  placed  in 
;' ' viiisc't'/n  his  hands  his  signet-ring,  semee,  (as  the  heralds  express  it)  with  lances  spli/itercd, 
[i^J^M'd')  ind  bearing  the  proud  motto,  "  Mine  yet  unscathed."  Provided  with  this 
^'^  symbol  of  confidence,  it  was  now  his  business  to  take  order  for  communicating 
the  approaching  solemnity  to  the  leader  of  the  crusading  army,  and  demanding  from  him, 
in  the  name  of  Robert  of  Paris,  and  the  Lady  Brenhilda,  such  a  detachment  of  western 
cavaliers  as  might  ensure  strict  observance  of  honour  and  honesty  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  lists,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  combat.  The  duties  imposed  on  Hereward 
were  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  personally  to  the  camp  of 
Godfrey;  and  thougli  there  were  many  of  the  Varangians  in  wliose  fidclitj'  he  could 
have  trusted,  he  knew  of  none  among  those  under  his  immediate  command  whose 
intelligence,  on  so  novel  an  occasion,  might  be  entirely  depended  on.  In  this  perplexity, 
he  strolled,  perha])S  without  well  knowing  why,  to  the  gardens  of  Agelastes,  where 
fortune  once  more  ])roduced  liini  an  interview  with  Bertha. 

No  sooner  had  Ilereward  made  her  aware  of  his  difficulty,  than  the  faithful  bower- 
maiden's  resolution  was  taken. 

"I  see,"  said  she,  "that  the  peril  of  this  part  of  the  adventure  must  rest  with  me  ;  and 
wherefore  should  it  not  ?  My  mistress,  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity,  ofTered  herself  to  go 
forth  into  the  wide  world  for  my  sake  ;  I  will  for  hers  go  to  the  camp  of  this  Prankish 
lord.  lie  is  an  honourable  man,  and  a  pious  Christian,  and  his  followers  are  f\iithful 
pilgrims.    A  woman  can  have  nothing  to  fear  who  goes  to  such  men  upon  such  an  errand." 

The  Varangian,  however,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  camps  to 
])errait  the  fair  Bertha  to  go  alone.  He  provided,  therefore,  for  Iier  safe-guard  a  trusty 
old  soldier,  bound  to  his  person  by  long  kindness  and  confidence,  and  having  llioroughly 
possessed  her  of  the  pai-ticulars  of  the  message  she  was  to  deliver,  and  desired  her  to  be 
in  readiness  without  the  enclosure  at  peep  of  dawn,  returned  once  more  to  his  barracks. 

AVith  the  earliest  light,  Ilereward  was  again  at  the  spot  where  he  had  i)arted  overnight 
with  Bertha,  accompanied  by  the  honest  soldier  to  whose  care  he  meant  to  confide  her. 
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In  a  sliort  time,  he  had  seen  them  safely  on  board  of  a  ferry-boat  lying  in  the  harbour; 
the  master  of  which  readily  admitted  them,  after  some  exaiuination  of  their  license,  to 
pass  to  Scutari,  which  was  forged  in  the  name  of  the  Acolyte,  as  authorised  by  that  foul 
conspirator,  and  which  agreed  with  the  appearance  of  old  Osmund  and  his  young  charge. 

The  morning  was  lovely ;  and  erelong  the  town  of  Scutari  opened  on  the  view  of  the 
travellers,  glittering,  as  now,  with  a  variety  of  architecture,  which,  though  it  might  be 
termed  fantastical,  could  not  be  denied  the  praise  of  beauty.  These  buildings  rose 
boldly  out  of  a  thick  grove  of  cypresses,  and  other  huge  trees,  the  larger,  probably,  as 
they  were  respected  for  filling  the  cemeteries,  and  being  the  guardians  of  the  dead. 

At  the  period  we  mention,  another  circumstance,  no  less  striking  than  beautiful,  rendered 
doubly  interesting  a  scene  which  must  have  been  at  all  times  greatly  so.  A  large 
portion  of  that  miscellaneous  army  which  came  to  regain  the  holy  places  of  Palestine, 
and  the  blessed  Sepulchre  itself,  from  the  infidels,  had  established  themselves  in  a  camp 
within  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  of  Scutari.  Although,  therefore,  the  crusaders  were 
destitute  in  a  great  measure  of  the  use  of  tents,  the  army  (excepting  the  pavilions  of 
some  leaders  of  high  rank)  had  constructed  for  themselves  temporary  huts,  not  unpleasing 
to  the  eye,  being  decorated  with  leaves  and  flowers,  while  the  tall  pennons  and  bannei's 
that  floated  over  them  with  various  devices,  showed  that  the  flower  of  Europe  were 
assembled  at  that  place.  A  loud  and  varied  murmur,  resembling  that  of  a  thronged  hive, 
floated  from  the  camp  of  the  crusaders  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Scutari,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  deep  tone  was  broken  by  some  shriller  sound,  the  note  of  some  musical 
instrument,  or  the  treble  scream  of  some  child  or  female,  in  fear  or  in  gaiety. 

The  party  at  length  landed  in  safety ;  and  as  they  approached  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
camp,  there  sallied  forth  a  brisk  array  of  gallant  cavaliers,  pages,  and  squires,  exercising 
their  masters'  horses  or  their  own.  From  the  noise  they  made,  conversing  at  the  very 
top  of  their  voices,  galloping,  curvetting,  and  prancing  their  palfreys,  it  seemed  as  if 
their  early  discipline  had  called  them  to  exercise  ere  the  fumes  of  last  night's  revel  were 
thoroughly  dissipated  by  repose.  So  soon  as  they  saw  Bertha  and  her  party,  they 
approached  them  with  cries  which  marked  their  country  was  Italy — "  Al'erta !  al'erta  ! — 
Roba  de  guadagno,  cameradi  !"* 

They  gathered  round  the  Anglo-Saxon  maiden  and  her  companions,  repeating  their 
cries  in  a  manner  which  made  Bertha  tremble.  Their  general  demand  was,  "What  was 
her  business  in  their  camp  ?" 

"  I  would  to  the  general-in-chief,  cavaliers,"  answered  Bertha,  "  having  a  secret 
message  to  his  ear." 

"  For  whose  ear?"  said  a  leader  of  the  party,  a  handsome  youth  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  seemed  either  to  have  a  sounder  brain  tlian  his  fellows,  or  to  have 
overflowed  it  with  less  wine.  "  Which  of  our  leaders  do  you  come  hither  to  see  ?"  he 
demanded. 

"  Godfrey  of  Bouillon." 

"  Indeed!"  said  the  page  who  had  spoken  first;  "can  nothing  of  less  consequence 
serve  thy  turn  ?  Take  a  look  amongst  us  ;  young  are  we  all,  and  reasonably  wealthy. 
My  Lord  of  Bouillon  is  old,  and  if  he  has  any  sequins,  he  is  not  like  to  lavish  them 
in  this  way." 

"  Still  I  have  a  token  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,"  answered  Bertha,  "an  assured  one; 
and  he  will  little  thank  any  who  obstructs  my  free  passage  to  him;"  and  therew'.thal 
showing  a  little  case,  in  which  the  signet  of  the  Count  of  Paris  was  enclosed,  "I  will 
trust  it  in  your  hands,"  she  said,  "  if  you  promise  not  to  open  it,  but  to  give  me  free 
access  to  the  noble  leader  of  the  crusaders." 

"  I  will,"  said  the  youth,  "  and  if  such  be  the  Duke's  pleasure,  thou  shalt  be 
admitted  to  him." 

*  That  is — "Take  heed!  takclieed!  there  is  booty,  comrades !" 
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"  Ernest  the  Apulian,  tliy  dainty  Italian  wit  is  caught  in  a  trap,"  said  one  of  his 
companions. 

"  Thou  art  an  ultramontane  fool,  Polydorc,"  returned  Ernest ;  "  there  may  be  more 
in  tliis  than  either  thy  wit  or  mine  is  able  to  fathom.  This  maiden  and  one  of  her 
attendants  wear  a  dress  belonging  to  the  Varangian  Imperial  guard.  They  have 
perhaps  been  intrusted  with  a  message  from  the  Emperor,  and  it  is  not  irreconcilable 
with  Alexius's  politics  to  send  it  through  such  messengers  as  these.  Let  us,  therefore, 
convey  them  in  all  honour  to  the  General's  tent." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Polydore.  "  A  blue-eyed  wench  is  a  pretty  thing,  but  I 
like  not  the  sauce  of  the  camp-marshal,  nor  his  taste  in  attiring  men  who  gave  way  to 
temptation.*  Yet,  ere  I  prove  a  fool  like  my  companion,  I  would  ask  who  or  what 
this  pretty  maiden  is,  who  comes  to  put  noble  princes  and  holy  pilgrims  in  mind  that 
they  have  in  their  time  had  the  follies  of  men  ?" 

Bertha  advanced  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Ernest.  Meantime  joke  followed  jest, 
among  Polydore  and  the  rest  of  the  gay  youths,  in  riotous  and  ribald  succession,  which, 
however  characteristic  of  the  rude  speakers,  may  as  well  be  omitted  here.  Their  effect 
was  to  shake  in  some  degree  the  fortitude  of  the  Saxon  maiden,  who  had  some  difficulty 
in  mustering  courage  to  address  them.  "  As  you  have  mothers,  gentlemen,"  she  said, 
"  as  you  have  fair  sisters,  whom  you  would  protect  from  dishonour  with  your  best  blood 
— as  you  love  and  honour  those  holy  places  which  you  are  sworn  to  free  from  the 
infidel  enemy,  have  compassion  on  me,  that  you  may  merit  success  in  your  undertaking  ! " 

"  Fear  nothing,  maiden,"  said  Ernest,  "  I  will  be  your  protector ;  and  you,  my 
comrades,  be  ruled  by  me.  I  have,  during  your  brawling,  taken  a  view,  though  some- 
what against  my  promise,  of  the  pledge  which  she  bears,  and  if  she  who  presents  it  is 
affronted  or  maltreated,  be  assured  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  wiU  severely  avenge  the  wrong 
done  her." 

"  Nay,  comrade,  if  thou  canst  warrant  us  so  much,"  said  Polj'dore,  "  I  will  myself  be 
most  anxious  to  conduct  the  young  woman  in  honour  and  safety  to  Sir  Godfrey's  tent." 

"  The  Princes,"  said  Ernest,  "  must  be  nigh  meeting  there  in  council.  What  I  have 
said  I  will  warrant  and  uphold  with  hand  and  life.  More  I  might  guess,  but  I  conclude 
this  sensible  young  maiden  can  speak  for  herself." 

"  Now,  Heaven  bless  thee,  gallant  squire,"  said  Bertha,  "  and  make  thee  alike  brave 
and  fortunate  !  Embarrass  yourself  no  farther  about  me,  than  to  deliver  me  safe  to  your 
leader,  Godfrey." 

"  We  spend  time,"  said  Ernest,  springing  from  his  horse.  "  You  are  no  soft  Eastern, 
fair  maid,  and  I  presume  you  will  find  yourself  under  no  difficulty  in  managing  a  quiet 
horse?" 

"Not  the  least,"  said  Bertha,  as,  wrapping  herself  in  her  cassock,  she  sprung  from  the 
ground,  and  alighted  upon  the  spirited  palfrey,  as  a  linnet  stoops  upon  a  rose  bush, 
"  And  now,  sir,  as  my  business  really  brooks  no  delay,  I  will  be  indebted  to  you  to  show 
me  instantly  to  the  tent  of  Duke  Godfrey  of  Bouillon." 

By  availing  herself  of  this  courtesy  of  the  young  Apulian,  Bertha  imprudently 
separated  herself  from  the  old  Varangian ;  but  the  intentions  of  the  youth  were 
honourable,  and  he  conducted  her  through  the  tents  and  huts  to  the  pavilion  of  the 
celebrated  General-in-chief  of  the  Crusade. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  you  must  tarry  for  a  space,  under  the  guardianship  of  my 
companions,"  (for  two  or  three  of  the  pages  had  accompanied  them,  out  of  curiosity  to 
.see  the  i.ssue,)  "  and  I  will  take  the  commands  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  upon  the 
subject." 

To  this  nothing  could  be  objected,  and  Bertha  had  nothing  better  to  do,  than  to 

•  Persons  among  the  Crusaders  found  guilty  of  certain  offences,  did  pcnaucc  in  a  dress  of  tar  and  feathers,  though  it  is 
supposed  a  punishment  of  modern  invention. 
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admire  the  outside  of  the  tent,  which,  in  one  of  Alexius's  fits  of  generosity  and 
munificence,  had  been  presented  by  the  Greek  Emperor  to  the  Chief  of  the  Franks.  It 
was  raised  upon  tall  spear-shaped  poles,  which  had  the  semblance  of  gold ;  its  curtains 
were  of  a  thick  stuff,  manufoctured  of  silk,  cotton,  and  gold  thread.  The  warders  who 
stood  round,  were  (at  least  during  the  time  that  the  council  was  held)  old  grave  men, 
the  personal  squires  of  the  body,  most  of  them,  of  the  sovereigns  who  had  taken  the 
Cross,  and  who  could,  therefore,  be  trusted  as  a  guard  over  the  assembly,  without 
danger  of  their  blabbing  what  they  might  overhear.  Their  appearance  was  serious  and 
considerate,  and  they  looked  like  men  who  had  taken  upon  them  the  Cross,  not  as  an 
idle  adventure  of  arms,  but  as  a  purpose  of  the  most  solemn  and  serious  nature.  One  of 
these  stopt  the  Italian,  and  demanded  what  business  authorised  him  to  press  forward  into 
the  council  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  already  taking  their  seats.  The  page  answered 
by  giving  his  name,  "  Ernest  of  Otranto,  page  of  Prince  Tancred;"  and  stated  that  he 
announced  a  young  woman,  who  bore  a  token  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  adding  that  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  message  for  his  own  ear. 

Bertha,  meantime,  laid  aside  her  mantle,  or  upper  garment,  and  disposed  the  rest  of 
her  dress  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  costume.  She  had  hardly  completed  this  task, 
before  the  page  of  Prince  Tancred  returned,  to  conduct  her  into  the  presence  of  the 
council  of  the  Crusade.  She  followed  his  signal ;  while  the  other  young  men  who  had 
accompanied  her,  wondering  at  the  apparent  ease  with  which  she  gained  admittance, 
drew  back  to  a  respectful  distance  from  the  tent,  and  there  canvassed  the  singularity  of 
their  morning's  adventure. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  ambassadress  herself  entered  the  council  chamber,  exhibiting 
an  agreeable  mixture  of  shamefacedness  and  reserve,  together  with  a  bold  determination 
to  do  her  duty  at  all  events.  There  were  about  fifteen  of  the  principal  crusaders 
assembled  in  council,  with  their  chieftain  Godfrey.  He  himself  was  a  tall  strong  man, 
arrived  at  that  period  of  life  in  which  men  are  supposed  to  have  lost  none  of  their 
resolution,  while  they  have  acquired  a  wisdom  and  circumspection  unknown  to  their 
earlier  years.  The  countenance  of  Godfrey  bespoke  both  prudence  and  boldness,  and  resem- 
bled his  hair,  where  a  few  threads  of  silver  were  already  mingled  with  his  raven  locks. 

Tancred,  the  noblest  knight  of  the  Christian  chivalry,  sat  at  no  great  distance  from 
him,  with  Hugh,  Earl  of  Vermandois,  generally  called  the  Great  Count,  the  selfish  and 
wily  Boheraond,  the  powerful  Raymond  of  Provence,  and  others  of  the  principal 
crusaders,  all  more  or  less  completely  sheathed  in  armour. 

Bertha  did  not  allow  her  courage  to  be  broken  down,  but  advancing  with  a  timid 
grace  towards  Godfrey,  she  placed  in  his  hands  the  signet  which  had  been  restored  to 
her  by  the  young  page,  and  after  a  deep  obeisance,  spoke  these  words :  "  Godfrey,  Count 
of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lorraine  the  Lower,  Chief  of  the  Holy  Enterprise  called  the 
Crusade,  and  you,  his  gallant  comrades,  peers,  and  companions,  by  whatever  titles  you 
may  be  honoured,  I,  an  humble  maiden  of  England,  daughter  of  Engelred,  originally  a 
franklin  of  Hampshire,  and  since  Chieftain  of  the  Foresters,  or  free  Anglo-Saxons, 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Edric,  do  claim  what  credence  is  due  to  the 
bearer  of  the  true  pledge  which  I  put  into  your  hand,  on  the  part  of  one  not  the  least 

considerable  of  your  own  body.  Count  Robert  of  Paris" 

"  Our  most  honourable  confederate,"  said  Godfrey,  looking  at  the  ring.  "  Most  of 
you,  my  lords,  must,  I  think,  know  this  signet — a  field  sown  with  the  fragments  of  many 
splintered  lances."  The  signet  was  handed  from  one  of  the  Assembly  to  another,  and 
generally  recognised. 

When  Godfrey  had  signified  so  much,  the  maiden  resumed  her  message.  "  To  all 
true  crusaders,  therefore,  comrades  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  especially  to  the  Duke 
himself, — to  all,  I  say,  excepting  Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  whom  he  counts  unworthy  of 
his  notice"- • 
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"  Hah  !  nie  unworthy  of  his  notici?,"  said  Buliemond.  "  "What  mean  yon  by  that, 
damsel  ? — But  the  Count  of  Paris  shall  answer  it  to  me." 

"Under your  favour,  Sir  Bohemond,"  said  Godfrey,  "  no.  Our  articles  renounce  the 
sendinr'  of  challenges  among  ourselves,  and  the  matter,  if  not  dropt  betwixt  the  parties, 
must  be  referred  to  the  voice  of  this  honourable  council." 

"  I  think  I  guess  the  business  now,  my  lord,"  said  Bohemond.  "  The  Count  of  Paris 
is  disposed  to  turn  and  tear  me,  becau.se  I  offered  him  good  counsel  on  the  evening 
before  we  left  Constantinople,  when  he  neglected  to  accept  or  be  guided  by  it" 

"  It  will  be  the  more  easily  explained  when  we  have  heard  his  message,"  said  Godfrey. 
— "  Speak  forth  Lord  Robert  of  Paris's  charge,  damsel,  that  we  may  take  some  order 
with  that  which  now  seems  a  perplexed  business." 

Bertha  resumed  her  message;  and,  having  briefly  narrated  the  recent  events,  thus 
concluded : — "  Tlie  battle  is  to  be  done  to-morrow,  about  two  hours  after  daybreak,  and 
the  Count  entreats  of  the  noble  Uuke  of  Lorraine  that  he  will  permit  some  fifty  of  the 
lances  of  France  to  attend  the  deed  of  arms,  and  secure  that  fair  and  honourable  conduct 
which  he  has  otherwise  some  doubts  of  receiving  at  the  hands  of  his  adversary.  Or  if 
any  young  and  gallant  knight  should,  of  his  own  free  will,  wish  to  view  the  said 
combat,  the  Count  will  feel  liis  presence  as  an  honour ;  always  he  desires  that  the  name 
of  such  knight  be  numbered  carefully  witli  the  armed  crusaders  who  shall  attend  in  the 
lists,  and  that  the  whole  shall  be  limited,  by  Duke  Godfrey's  own  inspection,  to  fifty 
lances  only,  which  are  enough  to  obtain  the  protection  required,  while  more  would  be 
considered  as  a  preparation  for  aggression  u|)on  the  Grecians,  and  occasion  the  revival  of 
disputes  which  are  now  happily  at  rest." 

Bertha  had  no  sooner  finished  delivering  her  manifesto,  and  made  with  great  grace 
her  obeisance  to  the  council,  than  a  sort  of  whisper  took  place  in  the  assembly,  which 
soon  assumed  a  more  lively  tone. 

Their  solemn  vow  not  to  turn  their  back  upon  Palestine,  now  that  they  had  set  their 
hands  to  the  plough,  was  strongly  urged  by  some  of  the  elder  knights  of  the  council, 
and  two  or  three  high  prelates,  who  had  by  this  time  entered  to  take  share  in  the 
deliberations.  The  young  knights,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fired  with  indignation  on 
hearing  the  manner  in  which  their  comrade  had  been  trepanned  ;  and  few  of  them  could 
think  of  missing  a  combat  in  the  lists  in  a  country  in  which  such  sights  were  so  rare, 
and  where  one  was  to  be  fought  so  near  them. 

Godfrey  rested  his  brow  on  his  hand,  and  seemed  in  great  perj)lexity.  To  break  with 
the  Greeks,  after  having  suffered  so  many  injuries  in  order  to  maintain  the  advantage 
of  keeping  the  peace  with  them,  seemed  very  impolitic,  and  a  sacrifice  of  all  lie  had 
obtained  by  a  long  course  of  painful  forbearance  towards  Alexius  Comnenus.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  bound  as  a  man  of  honour  to  resent  the  injury  oflVred  to  Count 
Eobert  of  Paris,  whose  reckless  s]iirit  of  chivalry  made  him  the  darling  of  the  army. 
It  was  the  cause,  too,  of  a  beautiful  lady,  and  a  brave  one :  every  knight  in  the  host 
would  think  himself  bound,  by  his  vow,  to  hasten  to  her  defence.  When  Godfrey  spoke, 
it  was  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  the  determination,  and  the  short  time  there  was 
to  consider  the  case. 

"  With  submission  to  my  Lord  Duke  of  Lorraine,"  said  Tancred,  "  I  was  a  knight 
ere  I  was  a  crusader,  and  took  on  me  the  vows  of  chivalry,  ere  I  placed  this  blessed  .'■ign 
upon  my  shoulder ;  the  vow  first  made  must  be  first  discharged.  I  will  therefore  do 
penance  for  neglecting,  for  a  space,  the  obligations  of  the  second  vow,  while  I  observe 
that  which  recalls  me  to  the  first  tluty  of  knighthood, — the  relief  of  a  distressed  lad)'  in 
the  hands  of  men  whose  conduct  towards  her,  and  towards  this  host,  in  «;very  respect 
entitles  me  to  call  them  treacherous  faitours." 

"If  my  kinsman  Tancred,"  said  Bohemond,  "will  check  his  impetuosity,  and  you,  my 
lords,  will  listen,   as  you  have  sometimes  diigned  to  do,  to  my  advice,  I   think  I  can 
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oirect  you  how  to  keep  clear  of  any  breach  of  your  oath,  and  yet  fully  to  relieve  our 
distressed  fellow-pilgrims. — I  see  some  suspicious  looks  are  cast  towards  me,  which  are 
eaased  perhaps  by  the  churlish  manner  in  which  this  violent,  and,  in  this  case,  almost 
insane  young  warrior,  has  protested  against  receiving  my  assistance.  My  great  offence 
is  the  having  given  him  warning,  by  precept  and  example,  of  the  treachery  which  was 
about  to  be  practised  against  him,  and  instructed  him  to  use  forbearance  and  temperance. 
My  warning  he  altogether  contemned — my  example  he  neglected  to  follow,  and  fell  into 
the  snare  which  was  spread,  as  it  were,  before  his  very  eyes.  Yet  the  Count  of  Paris, 
in  rashly  contemning  me,  has  acted  only  from  a  temper  which  misfortune  and  disappoint- 
ment have  rendered  irrational  and  frantic.  I  am  so  far  from  bearing  him  ill-will,  that, 
with  your  lordship's  permission,  and  that  of  the  present  council,  I  will  haste  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  with  fifty  lances,  making  up  the  retinue  which  attends  upon  each  to  at 
least  ten  men,  which  will  make  the  stipulated  auxiliary  force  equal  to  five  hundred ;  and 
with  these  I  can  have  little  doubt  of  rescuing  the  Count  and  his  lady." 

"  Nobly  proposed,"  said  the  Duke  of  Bouillon ;  "  and  with  a  charitable  forgiveness 
of  injuries  which  becomes  our  Christian  expedition.  But  thou  hast  forgot  the  main 
difBculty,  brother  Bohemond,  that  we  are  sworn  never  to  turn  back  upon  the  sacred 
journey." 

"  If  we  can  elude  that  oath  upon  the  present  occasion,"  said  Bohemond,  "  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  do  so.  Are  we  such  bad  horsemen,  or  are  our  steeds  so  awkward,  that  we 
cannot  rein  them  back  from  this  to  the  landing-place  at  Scutari  ?  We  can  get  them  on 
shipboard  in  the  same  retrograde  manner,  and  when  we  arrive  in  Europe,  where  our 
vow  binds  us  no  longer,  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Paris  are  rescued,  and  our  vow 
remains  entire  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven." 

A  general  shout  arose — "  Long  life  to  the  gallant  Bohemond  ! — Shame  to  us  if  we  do 
not  fly  to  the  assistance  of  so  valiant  a  knight,  and  a  lady  so  lovely,  since  we  can  do  so 
without  breach  of  our  vow." 

"  The  question,"  said  Godfrey,  "  appears  to  me  to  be  eluded  rather  than  solved ;  yet 
such  evasions  have  been  admitted  by  the  most  learned  and  scrupulous  clerks  ;  nor  do  I 
hesitate  to  admit  of  Bohemond's  expedient,  any  more  than  if  the  enemy  had  attacked 
our  rear,  which  might  have  occasioned  our  countermarching  to  be  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity." 

Some  there  were  in  the  assembly,  particularly  tlie  churchmen,  inclined  to  think  that 
the  oath  by  which  the  crusaders  had  solemnly  bound  themselves,  ought  to  be  as  literally 
obeyed.  But  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  a  place  in  the  council,  and  possessed  great 
weight,  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  since  the  precise  observance  of  their  vow 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  forces  of  the  crusade,  it  was  in  fact  unlawful,  and  should  not 
be  kept  according  to  the  literal  meaning,  if,  by  a  fair  construction,  it  could  be  eluded." 

He  offered  himself  to  back  the  animal  which  he  bestrode — that  is,  his  ass  ;  and  though 
he  was  diverted  from  showing  this  example  by  the  remonstrances  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  who  was  afraid  of  his  becoming  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  yet  he 
so  prevailed  by  his  arguments,  that  the  knights,  far  from  scrupling  to  countermarch, 
eagerly  contended  which  should  have  the  honour  of  making  one  of  the  party  vrhich 
should  retrograde  to  Constantinople,  see  the  combat,  and  bring  back  to  the  host  in  safety 
the  valorous  Count  of  Paris,  of  whose  victory  no  one  doubted,  and  his  Amazonian 
Countess. 

This  emulation  was  also  put  an  end  to  by  the  authority  of  Godfrey,  who  himself 
selected  the  fifty  knights  who  were  to  compose  the  party.  They  were  chosen  from 
different  nations,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  was  given  to  young  Tancred  of  Otranto. 
Notwithstanding  the  claim  of  Bohemond,  Godfrey  detained  the  latter,  under  the  pretext 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
council   to   form  the    plan   of  the  campaign  in  Syria  ;  but  in  reality   he  dreaded  the 
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selfishness  of  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  as  well  as  military  skill,  who,  finding  liimself  in 
a  separate  eomniand,  miglit  be  tempted,  should  ojjportunities  arise,  to  enlarge  his  owii 
power  and  dominion,  at  the  expense  of  the  pious  purposes  of  the  crusade  in  general. 
The  3'ounger  men  of  the  expedition  were  chiefly  anxious  to  procure  such  horses  as  had 
been  thoroughly  trained,  and  could  go  through  with  ease  and  temper  the  manoeuvre  of 
equitation,  by  which  it  was  designed  to  render  legitimate  the  movement  which  they  had 
recourse  to.  The  selection  was  at  length  made,  and  the  detachment  ordered  to  draw  up 
in  the  rear,  or  upon  the  eastward  line  of  the  Christian  encampment.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Godfrey  charged  Bertha  with  a  message  for  the  Count  of  Paris,  in  which,  slightly 
censuring  him  for  not  observing  more  caution  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  he 
informed  him  that  he  had  sent  a  detachment  of  fifty  lances,  with  the  corresponding 
squires,  pages,  men-at-arms,  and  cross-bows,  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded  by 
the  valiant  Tancred,  to  his  assistance.  The  Duke  also  informed  him,  that  he  had  added 
a  suit  of  armour  of  the  best  temper  Milan  could  atford,  together  with  a  trusty  war- 
horse,  which  he  entreated  him  to  use  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  for  Bertha  had  not 
omitted  to  intimate  Count  Robert's  want  of  the  means  of  knightly  equipment.  The 
horse  was  brought  before  the  pavilion  accordingly,  completely  barbed  or  armed  in  steel, 
and  laden  with  armour  for  the  knight's  body.  Godfrey  himself  put  the  bridle  into 
Bertha's  hand. 

"  Thou  need'st  not  fear  to  trust  thyself  with  this  steed,  he  is  as  gentle  and  docile  as 
he  is  fleet  and  brave.  Place  thyself  on  his  back,  and  take  heed  thou  stir  not  from  the 
side  of  the  noble  Prince  Tancred  of  Otranto,  who  will  be  the  faithful  defender  of  a 
maiden  that  has  this  day  shown  dexterity,  courage,  and  fidelity." 

Bertha  bowed  low,  as  her  cheeks  glowed  at  praise  from  one  whose  talents  and  worth 
were  in  such  general  esteem,  as  to  have  raised  him  to  the  distinguished  situation  of 
leader  of  a  host  which  numbered  in  it  the  bravest  and  most  distinguished  captains  of 
Christendom. 

"  Who  are  yon  two  persons?"  continued  Godfrey,  speaking  of  the  companions  of 
Bertha,  whom  he  saw  in  the  distance  before  the  tent. 

"  The  one,"  answered  the  damsel,  "  is  the  master  of  the  ferry-boat  which  brought  me 
over ;  and  the  otlier  an  old  Varangian  who  came  hither  as  my  protector." 

"  As  they  may  come  to  employ  their  eyes  here,  and  their  tongues  on  the  opposite 
side,"  returned  the  general  of  the  crusaders,  "  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  them 
accompany  you.  They  shall  remain  here  for  some  short  time.  The  citizens  of  Scutari 
will  not  comprehend  for  some  space  what  our  intention  is,  and  I  could  wish  Prince 
Tancred  and  Iiis  attendants  to  be  the  first  to  announce  their  own  arrival." 

Bertha  accordingly  intimated  the  pleasure  of  the  French  general  to  the  parties, 
without  naming  his  motives ;  when  the  ferryman  began  to  exclaim  on  the  hardship  of 
intercepting  him  in  his  trade,  and  Osmund  to  complain  of  being  detained  from  his 
duties.  But  Bertha,  by  the  orders  of  Godfrey,  left  them,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  soon  at  liberty.  Finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  each  applied  himself  to 
his  favourite  amusement.  The  ferryman  occupied  himself  in  staring  about  at  all  that 
was  new;  and  Osmund,  having  in  the  meantime  accepted  an  ofler  of  breakfast  from 
some  of  the  domestics,  was  presently  engaged  with  a  flask  of  such  red  wine  as  would 
have  reconciled  him  to  a  worse  lot  than  that  which  he  at  present  experienced. 

The  detachment  of  Tancred,  fifty  spears  and  tluir  armed  retinue,  which  amounted 
fully  to  five  hundred  men,  after  having  taken  a  short  and  hasty  refreshment,  were  in 
arms  and  mounted  before  the  sultiy  hour  of  noon.  After  some  manoeuvres,  of  which 
the  Greeks  of  Scutari,  whose  curiosity  was  awakened  by  the  preparations  of  the  detach- 
ment, were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  inirj)ose,  they  formed  into  a  single  column, 
liaving  four  men  in  front.  AVhen  the  horses  were  in  this  position,  the  whole  riders  at 
once  began  to  rein  back.     The  action  was  one  to  which  both  the  cavaliers  and  their 
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horses  were  well  accustomed,  nor  did  it  at  first  afiford  much  surprise  to  the  spectators  ; 
but  when  the  same  retrograde  evolution  was  continued,  and  the  body  of  crusaders  seemed 
about  to  enter  the  town  of  Scutari  in  so  extraordinary  a  fashion,  some  idea  of  the  truth 
began  to  occupy  the  citizens.  The  cry  at  length  was  general,  when  Tancred  and  a  few 
others,  whose  horses  were  unusually  well  trained,  arrived  at  the  port,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  galley,  into  which  they  led  their  horses,  and,  disregarding  all  opposition 
from  the  Imperial  officers  of  the  haven,  pushed  the  vessel  off  from  the  shore. 

Other  cavaliers  did  not  accomplish  their  purpose  so  easily ;  the  riders,  or  the  horses, 
were  less  accustomed  to  continue  in  the  constrained  pace  for  such  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  so  that  many  of  the  knights,  having  retrograded  for  one  or  two  hundred  yards, 
thought  their  vow  was  sufficiently  observed  by  having  so  far  deferred  to  it,  and  ridino- 
in  the  ordinary  manner  into  the  town,  seized  without  farther  ceremony  on  some  vessels, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Some  less  able  horsemen  met  with  various  accidents ; 
for  though  it  was  a  proverb  of  the  time,  that  nothing  was  so  bold  as  a  blind  horse,  yet 
from  this  mode  of  equitation,  where  neither  horse  nor  rider  saw  the  way  he  was  going, 
some  steeds  were  overthrown,  others  backed  upon  dangerous  obstacles ;  and  the  bones  of 
the  cavaliers  themselves  suffered  much  more  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  an  ordinary 
march. 

Those  horsemen,  also,  who  met  with  falls,  incurred  the  danger  of  being  slain  by  the 
Greeks,  had  not  Godfrey,  surmounting  his  religious  scruples,  despatched  a  squadron  to 
extricate  them — a  task  which  they  performed  with  great  ease.  The  greater  part  of 
Tancred's  followers  succeeded  in  embarking,  as  was  intended,  nor  was  there  more  than 
a  score  or  two  finally  amissing.  To  accomplish  their  voyage,  however,  even  the  Prince 
of  Otranto  himself,  and  most  of  his  followers,  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
unknightly  labours  of  the  oar.  This  they  found  extremely  difficult,  as  well  from  the 
state  both  of  the  tide  and  the  wind,  as  from  the  want  of  practice  at  the  exercise.  God- 
frey in  person  viewed  their  progress  anxiously,  from  a  neighbouring  height,  and 
perceived  with  regret  the  difficulty  which  they  found  in  making  their  way,  which  was 
still  more  increased  by  the  necessity  for  their  keeping  in  a  body,  and  waiting  for  the 
slowest  and  worst  manned  vessels,  which  considerably  detained  those  that  were  more 
expeditious.  They  made  some  progress,  however  ;  nor  had  the  commander-in-chief  the 
least  doubt,  that  before  sunset  they  would  safely  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait. 

He  retired  at  length  from  his  post  of  observation,  having  placed  a  careful  sentinel  in 
his  stead,  with  directions  to  bring  him  word  the  instant  that  the  detachment  reached 
the  opposite  shore.  This  the  soldier  could  easily  discern  by  the  eye,  if  it  was  daylight 
at  the  time ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  night  before  they  could  arrive,  the  Prince  of 
Otranto  had  orders  to  show  certain  lights,  which,  in  case  of  their  meeting  resistance 
from  the  Greeks,  should  be  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  indicate  danger. 

Godfrey  then  explained  to  the  Greek  authorities  of  Scutari,  whom  he  summoned  before 
him,  the  necessity  there  was  that  he  should  keep  in  readiness  such  vessels  as  could  be 
procured,  with  which,  in  case  of  need,  he  was  determined  to  transport  a  strong  division 
from  his  army  to  support  those  who  had  gone  before.  He  then  rode  back  to  his  camp, 
the  confused  murmurs  of  which,  rendered  more  noisy  by  the  various  discussions  con- 
cerning the  events  of  the  day,  rolled  off  from  the  numerous  host  of  the  crusaders,  and 
mingled  with  the  hoarse  sound  of  the  many-billowed  Hellespont. 
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All  is  prepared — tlie  chambers  of  the  mine 

Are  cramm'd  with  the  combustible,  which,  harmless 

While  yet  unkindled,  as  the  sable  sand, 

Needs  but  a  spark  to  change  its  nature  so. 

That  he  who  wakes  it  from  its  slumbrous  mood, 

Dreads  scarce  the  explosion  less  than  he  who  knows 

That  'tis  his  towers  which  meet  its  fury. 

Anonymous, 


,-v  a  jri  closest  covers  wliicb  their  instinct  gives  them  the  liabit  of  frequenting,  and 
domestic  animals  show  their  apprehension  of  the  approaching  thunder-storm  by 
singulai'  actions  and  movements  inferring  fear  and  disturbance. 

It  seems  that  liuman  nature,  wlicn  its  original  habits  are  cultivated  and  attended  to, 
possesses,  on  similar  occasions,  something  of  that  prescient  foreboding,  which  announce.? 
the  approaching  tempest  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  creation.  Tiie  cultivation  of  our 
intellectual  powers  goes  perhaps  too  far,  when  it  teaches  us  entirely  to  suppress  and 
disregard  those  natural  feelings,  which  were  originally  designed  as  sentinels  by  which 
nature  warned  us  of  impending  danger. 

Something  of  the  kind,  liDwevcr,  still  remains,  and  that  species  of  feeling  which 
announces  to  us  sorrowful  or  alarming  tidings,  may  be  said,  like  the  prophecies  of  the 
weird  sisters,  to  come  over  us  like  a  sudden  cloud. 

During  the  fatal  day  which  was  to  precede  the  combat  of  the  Ca^.sar  with  the  Count 
of  Paris,  there  were  current  through  the  city  of  Constantinople  the  most  contradictory, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  terrific  reports.  Privy  conspiracy,  it  was  alleged,  was  on 
the  very  eve  of  breaking  out ;  open  war,  it  was  reported  by  other.s,  was  about  to  shake 
her  banners  over  the  devoted  city ;  the  precise  cause  was  not  agreed  upon,  any  more 
than  the  nature  of  the  enemy.  Some  said  that  the  barbarians  from  the  borders  of  Thracia, 
the  Hungarian.?,  as  they  were  termed,  and  the  Coniani,  were  on  their  marcii  fi'om  the 
frontiers  to  surprise  the  city;  another  report  stated  tliat  the  Turks,  who,  during  tliis 
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period,  were  established  in  Asia,  had  resolved  to  prevent  the  tlireatened  attack  of  the 
crusaders  upon  Palestine,  by  surprising  not  only  the  Western  Pilgrims,  but  the  Christians 
of  the  East,  by  one  of  their  innumerable  invasions,  executed  with  their  characteristic 
rapidity. 

Another  report,  approaching  more  near  to  the  truth,  declared  that  the  crusaders 
themselves,  having  discovered  their  various  causes  of  complaint  against  Alexius 
Comnenus,  had  resolved  to  march  back  their  united  forces  to  the  capital,  ivith  a  view  of 
dethroning  or  chastising  him ;  and  the  citizens  were  dreadfully  alarmed  for  the 
consequences  of  the  resentment  of  men  so  fierce  in  their  habits  and  so  strange  in  their 
manners.  In  short,  although  they  did  not  all  agree  on  the  precise  cause  of  danger,  it 
was  yet  generally  allowed  that  something  of  a  dreadful  kind  was  impending,  which 
appeared  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  confirmed  by  the  motions  that  were  taking  place  among 
the  troops.  The  Varangians,  as  well  as  the  Immortals,  were  gradually  assembled,  and 
placed  in  occupation  of  the  strongest  parts  of  the  city,  until  at  length  the  fleet  of  galleys, 
row-boats,  and  transports,  occupied  by  Tancred  and  his  party,  were  observed  to  put 
themselves  in  motion  from  Scutari,  and  attempt  to  gain  such  a  height  in  the  narrow  sea, 
as  upon  the  turn  of  the  tide  should  transport  them  to  the  port  of  the  capital. 

Alexius  Comnenus  was  himself  struck  at  this  unexpected  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  crusaders.  Yet,  after  some  conversation  with  Hereward,  on  whom  he  had  determined 
to  repose  his  confidence,  and  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  he  became  reassured,  the 
more  especially  by  the  limited  size  of  the  detachment  which  seemed  to  meditate  so  bold 
a  measure  as  an  attack  upon  his  capital.  To  those  around  him  he  said  with  carelessness, 
that  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  trumpet  could  blow  to  the  charge,  within  hearing 
of  the  crusaders'  camp,  without  some  out  of  so  many  knights  coming  forth  to  see  the 
cause  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

The  conspirators  also  had  their  secret  fears  when  the  little  armament  of  Tancred  had 
been  seen  on  the  straits.  Agelastes  mounted  a  mule,  and  went  to  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
at  the  place  now  called  Galata.  He  met  Bertha's  old  ferryman,  whom  Godfrey  had  set 
at  liberty,  partly  in  contempt,  and  partly  that  the  report  he  was  likelj^  to  make,  might 
serve  to  amuse  the  conspirators  in  the  city.  Closely  examined  by  Agelastes,  he  confessed 
that  the  present  detachment,  so  fiir  as  he  understood,  was  despatched  at  the  instance  of 
Bohemond,  and  was  under  the  command  of  his  kinsman  Tancred,  whose  well-known 
banner  was  floating  from  the  headmost  vessel.  This  gave  courage  to  Agelastes,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  intrigues,  had  opened  a  private  communication  with  the  wily  and  ever 
mercenary  Prince  of  Antioch.  The  object  of  the  philosopher  had  been  to  obtain  from 
Bohemond  a  body  of  his  followers  to  co-operate  in  the  intended  conspiracy,  and  fortify 
the  party  of  insurgents.  It  is  true,  that  Bohemond  had  returned  no  answer,  but  the 
account  now  given  by  the  ferryman,  and  the  siglit  of  Tancred  the  kinsman  of  Bohemond's 
banner  displayed  on  the  straits,  satisfied  the  philosopher  that  his  offers,  his  presents,  and 
his  promises,  had  gained  to  his  side  the  avaricious  Italian,  and  that  this  band  had  been 
selected  by  Bohemond,  and  were  coming  to  act  in  his  favour. 

As  Agelastes  turned  to  go  ofl^,  he  almost  jostled  a  person,  as  much  mufiled  up,  and 
apparently  as  unwilling  to  be  known,  as  the  philosopher  himself  Alexius  Comnenus, 
however — for  it  was  the  Emperor  himself — knew  Agelastes,  though  rather  from  his 
stature  and  gestures,  than  his  countenance ;  and  could  not  forbear  whispering  in  his  ear, 
as  he  passed,  the  well-known  lines,  to  which  the  pretended  sage's  various  acquisitions 
gave  some  degree  of  point: — 

"  Grammaticus,  rlietor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes, 
Augur,  schceiiobates,  medicus,  magus  j  omnia  novit. 
Gr^eculus  esuriens  in  caslum,  jusseris,  ibit."* 


Tht  lines  of  Juvenal  imitated  by  Johnson  in  liis  London — 

"  AU  selences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows, 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell— to  hell  he  goes." 
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Agelastes  first  started  at  the  unexpected  sound  of  the  Emperor's  voice,  yet  immediately 
recovered  presence  of  mind,  the  want  of  whicli  had  made  him  suspect  liimself  betrayed ; 
and  without  taking  notice  of  the  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  he  spoke,  he  answered  by 
a  quotation  wliieh  should  return  the  alarm  he  had  received.  Tlie  speech  that  suggested 
itself  was  said  to  be  that  whicli  the  Phantom  of  Cleonice  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the 
tyrant  who  murdered  her: — 

"  Tu  cole  justitiam ;  teque  atque  alios  manet  ultor."* 

The  sentence,  and  the  recollections  which  accompanied  it,  thrilled  through  the  Iieart  of 
tlie  Emperor,  who  walked  on,  however,  without  any  notice  or  reply. 

"  The  vile  conspirator,"  he  said,  "  had  his  associates  around  him,  otherwise  he  had 
not  hazarded  that  tlireat.  Or  it  may  liave  been  worse — Agehistes  himself,  on  the  very 
brink  of  this  world,  may  have  obtained  that  singular  glance  into  futurity  proper  to  that 
situation,  and  perhaps  speaks  less  from  his  own  reflection  than  from  a  strange  spirit  of 
prescience,  which  dictates  his  words.  Have  I  then  in  earnest  sinned  so  far  in  my 
imperial  duty,  as  to  make  it  just  to  apply  to  me  the  warning  used  by  the  injured  Cleonice 
to  her  ravisher  and  murderer  ?  Methinks  I  have  not.  Jlethinks  that  at  less  expense 
than  that  of  a  just  severity,  I  could  ill  have  kept  my  seat  in  the  high  place  where  Heaven 
has  been  pleased  to  seat  me,  and  where,  as  a  ruler,  I  am  bound  to  maintain  my  station. 
Blethinks  the  sum  of  those  who  have  experienced  my  clemency  may  be  well  numbered 
with  that  of  such  as  have  sustained  the  deserved  punishments  of  their  guilt — But  has 
that  vengeance,  however  deserved  in  itself,  been  always  taken  in  a  legal  or  justifiable 
manner  ?  My  conscience,  I  doubt,  will  hardly  answer  so  home  a  question  ;  and  where 
is  the  man,  had  he  the  virtues  of  Antoninus  himself,  that  can  hold  so  high  and  responsible 
a  place,  yet  sustain  such  an  interrogation  as  is  implied  in  that  sort  of  warning  which 
I  have  received  from  this  traitor?  Tu  cole  just  it  inm — we  all  need  to  use  justice  to 
others — Teque  atque  alios  manet  ultor — we  are  all  amenable  to  an  avenging  being — I 
will  see  the  Patriarch — instantly  will  I  see  him  ;  and  by  confessing  my  transgressions  to 
the  Church,  I  will,  by  her  plenary  indulgence,  acquire  the  right  of  spending  the  last  day 
of  ni)'  reign  in  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  or  at  least  of  pardon — a  state  of  mind  rarely 
the  lot  of  those  whose  lines  have  fallen  in  lofty  places." 

So  saying,  he  passed  to  the  palace  of  Zosimus  the  Patriarch,  to  whom  he  could  unbosom 
liimself  with  more  safety,  because  he  had  long  considered  Agelastes  as  a  private  enemy 
to  the  Church,  and  a  man  attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  heathenism.  In  the 
councils  of  the  state  they  were  also  opposed  to  each  other,  nor  did  tlie  Emperor  doubt, 
that  in  communicating  the  secret  of  tiie  conspiracy  to  the  Patriarch,  he  was  sure  to  attain 
a  loyal  and  firm  supporter  in  the  defence  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  He  therefore 
gave  a  signal  by  a  low  whistle,  and  a  confidential  officer,  well  mounted,  approached  him, 
wlio  attended  Iiim  in  Ills  ride,  though  unostentatiously,  and  at  some  distance. 

In  tills  manner,  therefore,  Alexius  Comnenus  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Patriarch, 
with  as  much  speed  as  was  consistent  with  his  purpose  of  avoiding  to  attract  any 
particular  notice  as  he  passed  through  the  street.  During  the  whole  ride,  the  warning 
of  Agelastes  repeatedly  occurred  to  him,  and  his  conscience  reminded  him  of  too  many 
actions  of  his  reign  which  could  only  be  justified  by  necessity,  emphatically  said  to  be  the 
tyrant's  plea,  and  which  were  of  themselves  deserving  the  dire  vengeance  so  long  delayed. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  splendid  towers  whicli  adorned  the  front  of  the  patriarchal 
palace,  he  turned  aside  from  the  lofty  gates,  repaired  to  a  narrow  court,  and  again  giving 
his  mule  to  his  attendant,  he  stopt  before  a  postern,  whose  low  arch  and  humble 
architrave  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  leading  to  any  place  of  importance. 
On  knocking,  however,  a  priest  of  an  inferior  order  opened  the  door,  who,  with  a  deep 
reverence,  received  the  Emperor  so  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  known,  and  conducted 

*  **  Do  thou  cultivate  justice:  for  thee  and  for  others  there  remains  anavenger." — Ovid.  Met. 
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]iim  into  the  interior  of  tine  palace.  Demanding  a  secret  interview  with  the  Patriarch, 
Alexius  was  then  ushered  into  his  private  library,  where  he  was  received  by  the  aged 
priest  with  the  deepest  respect,  which  the  nature  of  his  communication  soon  changed  into 
horror  and  astonishment. 

Although  Alexius  was  supposed  by  many  of  his  own  court,  and  particularly  by  some 
members  of  his  own  family,  to  be  little  better  than  a  hypocrite  in  his  religious  professions, 
yet  such  severe  observers  were  unjust  in  branding  him  with  a  name  so  odious.  He  was 
indeed  aware  of  the  great  support  which  he  received  from  the  good  opinion  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  them  he  was  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  or 
of  individual  prelates  who  manifested  fidelity  to  the  crown  ;  but  though,  on  the  one 
hand,  such  sacrifices  were  rarely  made  by  Alexius,  without  a  view  to  temporal  policy, 
yet,  on  the  other,  he  regarded  them  as  recommended  by  his  devotional  feelings,  and  took 
credit  to  himself  for  various  grants  and  actions,  as  dictated  by  sincere  piety,  which,  in 
another  aspect,  were  the  fruits  of  temporal  policy.  His  mode  of  looking  on  these 
measures  was  that  of  a  person  with  oblique  vision,  who  sees  an  object  in  a  diflTerent 
manner,  according  to  the  point  from  which  he  chances  to  contemplate  it. 

The  Emperor  placed  his  own  errors  of  government  before  the  Patriarch  in  his 
confession,  giving  due  weight  to  every  breach  of  morality  as  it  occurred,  and  stripping 
from  them  the  lineaments  and  palliative  circumstances  which  had  in  his  own  imagination 
lessened  their  guilt.  The  Patriarch  heard,  to  his  astonishment,  the  real  threail  of  many 
a  court  intrigue,  which  had  borne  a  very  different  appearance,  till  the  Emperor's  narrative 
either  justified  his  conduct  upon  the  occasion,  or  left  it  totally  unjustifiable.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  balance  was  certainly  more  in  favour  of  Alexius  than  the  Patriarch  had 
supposed  likely  in  that  more  distant  view  he  had  taken  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
when,  as  usual,  the  ministers  and  the  courtiers  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  applause 
which  they  had  given  in  council  to  the  most  blameable  actions  of  the  absolute  monarch, 
by  elsewhere  imputing  to  his  motives  greater  guilt  than  really  belonged  to  them.  Many 
men  who  had  fallen  sacrifices,  it  was  supposed  to  the  personal  spleen  or  jealousy  of  the 
Emperor,  appeared  to  have  been  in  fact  removed  from  life,  or  from  liberty,  because  their 
enjoying  either  was  inconsistent  with  the  quiet  of  the  state  and  the  safety  of  the  monarch. 

Zosimus  also  learned,  what  he  perhaps  already  suspected,  that  amidst  the  profound 
silence  of  despotism  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  Gi'ecian  empire,  it  heaved  frequently 
with  convulsive  throes,  which  ever  and  anon  made  obvious  the  existence  of  a  volcano 
under  the  surface.  Thus,  while  smaller  delinquencies,  or  avowed  discontent  with  the 
Imperial  government,  seldom  occurred,  and  were  severely  punished  when  they  did,  the 
deepest  and  most  mortal  conspiracies  against  the  life  and  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
were  cherished  by  those  nearest  to  his  person  ;  and  he  was  often  himself  aware  of  them, 
though  it  was  not  until  they  approached  an  explosion  that  he  dared  act  upon  his 
knowledge,  and  punish  the  conspirators. 

The  whole  treason  of  the  Ciesar,  with  his  associates,  Agelastes  and  Achilles  Tatius, 
was  heard  by  the  Patriarch  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  and  he  was  particularly 
surprised  at  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Emperor,  knowing  the  existence  of  so 
dangerous  a  conspiracy  at  home,  had  been  able  to  parry  the  danger  from  the  crusaders 
occurring  at  the  same  moment. 

"  In  tliat  respect,"  said  the  Emperor,  to  whom  indeed  the  churchman  hinted  his 
surprise,  "  I  have  been  singularly  unfortunate.  Had  I  been  secure  of  the  forces  of  my 
own  empire,  I  might  have  taken  one  out  of  two  manly  and  open  courses  with  these 
frantic  warriors  of  the  west — I  might,  my  reverend  fixther,  have  devoted  the  sums  paid 
to  Bohemond  and  other  of  the  more  selfish  among  the  crusaders,  to  the  honest  and  open 
support  of  the  army  of  western  Christians,  and  safely  transported  them  to  Palestine, 
without  exposing  them  to  the  great  loss  which  they  are  likely  to  sustain  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Infidels ;  their  success  would  have  been  in  fact  ray  own,  and  a  Latin  kingdom  in 
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Palestine,  defended  by  its  steel-clad  warriors,  would  have  been  a  safe  and  uuexpugnable 
barrier  of  the  empire  against  the  Saracens.  Or,  if  it  was  thought  more  expedient  for 
the  protection  of  the  empire  and  the  holy  Church,  over  which  you  are  ruler,  we  might 
at  once,  and  by  open  force,  have  defended  tlie  frontiers  of  our  states,  against  a  host 
commanded  by  so  many  different  and  discording  chiefs,  and  advancing  upon  us  with 
such  equivocal  intentions.  If  the  first  swarm  of  these  locusts,  under  him  whom  they 
called  Walter  the  Penniless,  was  thinned  by  the  Hungarians,  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Turks,  as  the  pyramids  of  bones  on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  still  keep  in  memoi-y, 
surely  the  united  forces  of  the  Grecian  empire  v^ould  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
scattering  this  second  flight,  though  commanded  by  these  Godfreys,  Boliemonds,  and 
Tancreds." 

The  Patriarch  was  silent,  for  though  he  disliked,  or  rather  detested  the  crusaders,  as 
members  of  the  Latin  Church,  he  yet  thought  it  highly  doubtful  that  in  feats  of  battle 
they  could  have  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  Grecian  forces. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Alexius,  rightly  interpreting  his  silence,  "  if  vanquished,  I  had 
fallen  under  my  shield  as  a  Greek  emperor  should,  nor  had  I  been  forced  into  these  mean 
measures  of  attacking  men  by  stealth,  and  with  forces  disguised  as  infidels;  while  the 
lives  of  the  faithful  soldiers  of  the  empire,  who  have  fallen  in  obscure  skirmishes,  had 
better,  both  for  them  and  me,  been  lost  bravely  in  their  ranks,  avowedly  fighting  for 
their  native  emperor  and  their  native  country.  Now,  and  as  the  matter  stands,  I  shall 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  wily  tyrant,  who  engaged  his  subjects  in  fatal  feuds  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  obscure  life.  Patriarch!  these  crimes  rest  not  with  me,  but  witli 
the  rebels  whose  intrigues  compelled  me  into  such  courses — What,  reverend  father,  will 
be  my  fate  hereafter? — and  in  what  light  shall  I  descend  to  posterity,  the  author  of  so 
many  disasters?" 

"  For  futurity,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "  your  grace  hath  referred  yourself  to  the  holy 
Church,  which  hath  power  to  bind  and  to  loose;  your  means  of  propitiating  her  are  ample, 
and  I  have  already  indicated  such  as  she  may  reasonably  expect,  in  conse(|uence  of  your 
repentance  and  forgiveness." 

"They  shall  be  granted,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "in  their  fullest  extent;  nor  will 
I  injure  you  in  doubting  their  effect  in  the  next  woi-ld.  In  this  present  state  of  existence, 
however,  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Church  may  do  much  for  me  during  this  impor- 
tant crisis.  If  we  understand  each  otiier,  good  Zosimus,  her  doctors  and  bisliops  are  to 
thunder  in  my  behalf,  nor  is  my  benefit  from  her  pardon  to  be  deferred  till  the  fiin<'r;il 
monument  closes  upon  me?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Zosimus;  "  the  conditions  which  I  have  already  stipulated  being 
strictly  attended  to." 

"  And  my  memory  in  history,"  said  Alexius,  "  in  what  manner  is  that  to  be  preserved?" 

"For  that,"  answered  the  Patriarch,  "  your  Imperial  Majesty  must  trust  to  the  filial 
jjiety  and  literary  talents  of  your  accomplished  daughter,  Anna  Comnena." 

The  Emperor  shook  his  head.  "  This  unliai>py  Cassar,"  he  said,  "  is  like  to  make  a 
quarrel  between  us;  for  I  shall  scarce  pardon  so  ungrateful  a  rebel  as  he  is,  because  my 
daughter  clings  to  him  with  a  woman's  fondness.  Besides,  good  Zosimus,  it  is  not, 
I  believe,  the  page  of  a  historian  such  as  my  daughter  that  is  most  likely  to  be  received 
without  challenge  by  posterity.  Some  Procopius,  some  philosophical  slave,  starving  in 
a  garret,  aspires  to  write  the  life  of  an  Emperor  whom  he  durst  not  ai>proacIi; 
and  although  the  princijial  merit  of  his  production  be,  that  it  contains  particulars  upon 
the  subject  which  no  man  durst  have  promulgated  while  the  prince  was  living,  yet  no 
man  hesitates  to  admit  such  as  true  when  he  lias  passed  from  the  scene." 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  Zosimus,  "  I  can  neither  afford  your  Imperial  JIajesty  relief 
or  protection.  If,  however,  your  memory  is  unjustly  slandered  upon  earth,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  your  Highness,  wlio  will  be  then,  1  trust,  enjoying  a  stat<^ 
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of  beatitude  which  idle  slander  cannot  assail.  The  only  way,  indeed,  to  avoid  it  while 
on  this  side  of  time,  would  be  to  write  your  IMajesty's  own  memoirs  while  you  are  yet  in 
the  body;  so  convinced  am  I  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  assign  legitimate  excuses  for  those 
actions  of  your  life,  which,  without  j'our  doing  so,  would  seem  most  worthy  of  censure." 

"Change  we  the  subject,"  said  the  Emperor;  "and  since  the  danger  is  imminent,  let 
us  take  care  for  the  present,  and  leave  future  ages  to  judge  for  themselves. — ^What 
circumstance  is  it,  reverend  fother,  in  your  opinion,  which  encourages  these  conspirators 
to  make  so  audacious  an  appeal  to  the  populace  and  the  Grecian  soldiers?" 

"  Certainly,  "  answered  the  Patriarch,  "  the  most  irritating  incident  of  your  highness's 
reign  was  the  fate  of  Ursel,  who,  submitting,  it  is  said,  upon  capitulation,  for  life,  limb, 
and  liberty,  was  starved  to  death  by  your  orders,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal, 
and  whose  courage,  liberality,  and  other  popular  virtues,  are  still  fondly  remembered  by 
the  citizens  of  this  metropolis,  and  by  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  called  Immortal." 

"And  this,"  said  the  Emperor,  fixing  his  eye  upon  his  confessor,  "your  reverence 
esteems  actually  the  most  dangerous  point  of  the  popular  tumult?" 

"  I  cannot  doubt,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "  that  his  very  name,  boldly  pronounced,  and 
artfully  repeated,  will  be  the  watchword,  as  has  been  plotted,  of  a  horrible  tumult." 

"I  thank  Heaven!"  said  the  Emperor;  "on  that  particular  I  will  be  on  my  guard. 
Good-night  to  your  reverence!  and,  believe  me,  that  all  in  this  scroll,  to  which  I  have 
set  my  hand,  shall  be  with  the  utmost  fidelity  accomplished.  Be  not,  however,  over 
impatient  in  this  business; — such  a  shower  of  benefits  falling  at  once  upon  the  Church, 
would  make  men  suspicious  that  the  prelates  and  ministers  proceeded  rather  as  acting 
upon  a  bargain  between  the  Emperor  and  Patriarch,  than  as  paying  or  receiving  an 
atonement  offered  by  a  sinner  in  excuse  of  his  crimes.  This  would  be  injurious,  father, 
both  to  yourself  and  me." 

"All  regular  delay,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "shall  be  interposed  at  your  highness's 
pleasure ;  and  we  shall  trust  to  you  for  recollection  that  the  bargain,  if  it  could  be 
termed  one,  was  of  your  own  seeking,  and  that  the  benefit  to  the  Ciiurch  was  contingent 
upon  the  pardon  and  the  support  which  she  has  afforded  to  your  majesty." 

"  True,"  said  the  Emperor — "  most  true — nor  shall  I  forget  it.  Once  more  adieu,  and 
forget  not  what  I  have  told  thee.  This  is  a  night,  Zosimus,  in  which  the  Emperor  must 
toil  like  a  slave,  if  he  means  not  to  return  to  tlie  humble  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  even 
then  there  were  no  resting-place." 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was  highly  gratified  with  the  advantages 
he  had  obtained  for  the  Church,  which  many  of  his  predecessors  had  struggled  for  in  vain. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  support  the  staggering  Alexius. 


Vol.  XII. 
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Heaven  knows  its  time;  the  bullet  has  its  billet, 
Arrow  nnd  javelin  each  its  destined  purpose; 
The  fated  beasts  of  Nature's  lower  strain 
Have  each  their  separate  task. 

Old  Pi.av. 


~^??JV?<'''^'-  GELASTES,  after  crossinnr  the  Emperor  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
■M\'^  described,  and  alter  having  taken  such  measures  as  occurred  to  him  to  ensure 
J^*^^\\  tlie  success  of  the  conspiracy,  returned  to  the  lodge  of  his  garden,  where  the 
CSX^'^^i  lady  of  the  Count  of  Paris  still  remained,  her  only  companion  being  an  old 
woman  named  Vexhclia,  the  wife  of  the  soldier  who  accompanied  liertha  to  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders;  the  kind-hearted  maiden  haviiii,'  stipulated  that,  during  her  absence,  her 
mistress  was  not  to  be  left  witliout  an  attendant,  and  that  attendant  connected  with  the 
Varangian  guard.     He  had  been  all  day  playing  the  part  of  the  ambitious  politician,  the 
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selfish  time-server,  the  dark  and  subtle  conspirator;  and  now  it  seemed,  as  if  to  exhaust 
the  catalogue  of  his  various  parts  in  the  human  drama,  he  chose  to  exhibit  himself  in  the 
character  of  the  wily  sophist,  and  justify,  or  seem  to  justify,  the  arts  by  which  he  had 
risen  to  wealth  and  eminence,  and  hoped  even  now  to  arise  to  royalty  itself. 

"Fair  Countess,"  he  said,  "what  occasion  is  there  for  your  wearing  this  veil  of 
sadness  over  a  countenance  so  lovely?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  me,"  said  Brenhilda,  "  a  stock,  a  stone,  or  a  creature  without  the 
feelings  of  a  sensitive  being,  that  I  should  endure  mortification,  imprisonment,  danger  and 
distress,  without  expressing  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity?  Do  you  imagine  that  to 
a  lady  like  me,  as  free  as  the  unreclaimed  falcon,  you  can  offer  the  insult  of  captivity, 
without  my  being  sensible  to  the  disgrace,  or  incensed  against  the  authors  of  it?  And 
dost  thou  think  that  I  will  receive  consolation  at  thy  hands — at  thine — one  of  the  most 
active  artificers  in  this  web  of  treachery  in  which  I  am  so  basely  entangled?  " 

"  Not  entangled  certainly  by  my  means" — answered  Agelastes ;  "  clap  your  hands, 
call  for  what  you  wish,  and  the  slave  who  refuses  instant  obedience  had  better  been 
unborn.  Had  I  not,  with  reference  to  your  safety  and  your  honour,  agreed  for  a  short 
time  to  be  your  keeper,  that  office  would  have  been  usurped  by  the  Cajsar,  whose  object 
you  know,  and  may  partly  guess  the  modes  by  which  it  would  be  pursued.  Why  then 
dost  thou  childishly  weep  at  being  held  for  a  short  space  in  an  honourable  restraint, 
which  the  renowned  arms  of  your  husband  will  probably  put  an  end  to  long  ere  to- 
morrow at  noon  ?  " 

"  Canst  thou  not  comprehend,"  said  the  Countess,  "thou  man  of  many  words,  but  of 
few  honourable  thoughts,  that  a  heart  like  mine,  which  has  been  trained  in  the  feelings 
of  reliance  upon  my  own  worth  and  valour,  must  be  necessarily  affected  with  shame  at 
being  obliged  to  accept,  even  from  the  sword  of  a  husband,  that  safety  which  I  would 
gladly  have  owed  only  to  my  own  ?  " 

"  Thou  art  misled.  Countess,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "  by  thy  pride,  a  failing 
predominant  in  woman.  Thinkest  thou  there  has  been  no  offensive  assumption  in  laying 
aside  the  character  of  a  mother  and  a  wife,  and  adopting  that  of  one  of  those  brain-sick 
female  fools,  who,  like  the  bravoes  of  the  other  sex,  sacrifice  every  thing  that  is 
honourable  or  useful  to  a  frantic  and  insane  aiFectation  of  courage  ?  Believe  me,  fair 
lady,  that  the  true  system  of  virtue  consists  in  filling  thine  own  place  gracefully  in 
society,  breeding  up  thy  children,  and  deligliting  those  of  the  other  sex,  and  any  thing 
beyond  this,  may  well  render  thee  hateful  or  terrible,  but  can  add  nothing  to  thy  amiable 
qualities." 

"  Thou  pretendest,"  said  the  Countess,  "  to  be  a  philosopher ;  methinks  thou  shouldst 
know,  that  the  fame  whicli  hangs  its  chaplet  on  the  tomb  of  a  brave  hero  or  heroine,  is 
worth  all  the  petty  engagements  in  which  ordinary  persons  spend  the  current  of  their 
time.  One  hour  of  life,  crowded  to  the  full  with  glorious  action,  and  filled  with  noble 
risks,  is  worth  whole  years  of  those  mean  observances  of  paltry  decorum,  in  which 
men  steal  through  existence,  like  sluggish  waters  through  a  marsh,  without  either  honour 
or  observation." 

"  Daughter,"  said  Agelastes,  approaching  nearer  to  the  lady,  "it  is  with  pain  I  see 
you  bewildered  in  errors  which  a  little  calm  reflection  might  remove.  We  may  flatter 
ourselves,  and  human  vanity  usually  does  so,  that  beings  infinitely  more  powerful  than 
those  belonging  to  mere  humanity,  are  employed  daily  in  measuring  out  the  good  and 
evil  of  this  world,  the  termination  of  combats,  or  the  fate  of  empires,  according  to  their 
own  ideas  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  or,  more  properly,  according  to  what  we  ourselves 
conceive  to  be  such.  The  Greek  heathens,  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  and  glorious  for 
their  actions,  explained  to  men  of  ordinary  minds  the  supposed  existence  of  Jupiter  and 
his  Pantheon,  where  various  deities  presided  over  various  virtues  and  vices,  and  regulated 
the  temporal  fortune  and  future  happiness  of  such  as  practised  them.    The  more  learned 
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and  wise  of  the  ancients  rejected  such  the  vulgar  interpretation,  and  wiselj-,  although 
affecting  a  deference  to  the  public  iaith,  denied  before  their  discijjlcs  in  private,  the 
gross  fallacies  of  Tartarus  and  Olympus,  the  vain  doctrines  concerning  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  the  extravagant  expectations  which  the  vulgar  entertained  of  an  immortalit)', 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  creatures  who  were  in  every  respect  mortal,  botli  in  the 
conformation  of  tlieir  bodies,  and  in  the  internal  belief  of  their  souls.  Of  these  wise 
and  good  men  some  granted  the  existence  of  the  supposed  deities,  but  denied  that  they 
cared  about  the  actions  of  mankind  any  more  than  those  of  the  inferior  animals.  A  merry, 
jovial,  careless  life,  such  as  the  followers  of  Epicurus  would  choose  for  themselves,  was 
what  they  assigned  for  those  gods  whose  being  they  admitted.  Otiiers,  more  bold  or 
more  consistent,  entirely  denied  the  existence  of  deities  who  apparently  had  no  jn'oper 
object  or  purpose,  and  believed  that  such  of  them,  whose  being  and  attributes  were 
proved  to  us  by  no  supernatural  appearances,  had  in  reality  no  existence  whatever." 

"  Stop,  wretch!"  said  the  Countess,  "  and  know  that  thou  spcakest  not  to  one  of 
those  blinded  heathens,  of  whose  abominable  doctrines  you  are  detailing  the  result. 
Know,  that  if  an  erring,  I  am  nevertheless  a  sincere  daughter  of  the  Church,  and  this 
cross  displayed  on  my  shoulder,  is  a  sufficient  emblem  of  the  vows  1  have  undertaken  in 
its  cause.  Be  therefore  wary,  as  thou  art  wily ;  for,  believe  me,  if  thou  scoffest  or 
utterest  reproach  against  my  holy  religion,  what  I  am  unable  to  answer  in  language, 
I  will  reply  to,  without  hesitation,  with  tlie  point  of  my  dagger." 

"  To  that  argument,"  said  Agelastes,  drawing  back  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brenhilda,  "  believe  me,  fair  lady,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  urge  your  gentleness.  But 
although  I  shall  not  venture  to  say  any  thing  of  those  superior  and  benevolent  powers 
to  whom  you  ascribe  the  management  of  the  world,  you  will  surely  not  take  offence  at 
my  noticing  those  base  superstitions  which  have  been  adopted  in  explanation  of  what  is 
called  by  the  Magi,  the  Evil  Principle.  Was  there  ever  received  into  a  Iiuinan  creed,  a 
being  so  mean — almost  so  ridiculous — as  the  Cliristian  Satan  ?  A  goatish  figure  and 
limbs,  with  grotesque  features,  formed  to  express  the  most  execrable  passions ;  a  degree 
of  power  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  Deity ;  and  a  talent  at  the  same  time  scarce  equal 
to  that  of  the  stupidest  of  the  lowest  order !  What  is  he,  this  being,  who  is  at  least  the 
second  arbiter  of  the  human  race,  save  an  immortal  spirit,  with  the  petty  sj)leen  and 
spite  of  a  vindictive  old  man  or  old  woman  ?" 

Agelastes  made  a  singular  pause  in  this  part  of  his  discourse.  A  mirror  of  considerable 
size  hung  in  the  apartment,  so  that  the  phiIoso])her  could  see  in  its  reflection  the  figure 
of  Brenhilda,  and  reniark  tlie  change  of  her  countenance,  though  .she  had  averted  her 
face  from  him  in  hatred  of  the  doctrines  which  he  promulgated.  On  this  glass  the 
philosopher  had  his  eyes  naturally  fixed,  and  he  was  confounded  at  perceiving  a  figure 
glide  from  behind  the  shadow  of  a  curtain,  and  glare  at  him  with  the  sup])osed  mien  and 
expression  of  the  Satan  of  monkish  niytlinlngy,  or  a  satyr  of  tlie  heathen  age. 

"Man!"  said  Brenhilda,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by  this  extraordinary 
apparition,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  fiend,  "  liave  thy  wicked  words,  and  still  more  wicked 
thoughts,  brought  the  devil  amongst  us  ?  If  so,  dismiss  him  instantly,  else,  by  Our  Lady 
of  the  Broken  Lances !  thou  shall  know  better  than  at  present,  what  is  the  temper  of  a 
Prankish  maiden,  when  in  presence  of  the  fiend  himself,  and  those  who  pretend  skill  to 
raise  him  !  I  wisli  not  to  enter  into  a  contest  unless  compelled  ;  but  if  I  am  obliged  to 
join  battle  with  an  enemy  so  horrible,  believe  me,  no  one  shall  say  that  Brenhilda  feared 
him." 

Agelastes,  after  looking  with  surprise  and  h(jrror  at  tlie  figure  as  reflected  in  the  glass, 
turned  back  his  head  to  examine  the  substance,  of  whicli  the  refli'ction  was  .so  strange. 
Tlie  object,  however,  had  disappeared  beliind  tlie  curtain,  under  which  it  probably  lay 
hid,  and  it  was  after  a  minute  or  two  that  the  half-gibing,  half-scowling  countenance 
showed  itself  again  in  the  same  position  in  the  niiiror. 
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"  By  the  gods  ! "  said  Agelastes 

"  In  whom  but  now,"  said  tlie  Countess,  "  you  professed  unbelief." 

"  By  the  gods !"  repeated  Agelastes,  in  part  recovering  himself,  "  it  is  Sylvan  !  that 
singular  mockery  of  humanity,  who  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Taprobana.  I 
warrant  he  also  believes  in  his  jolly  god  Pan,  or  the  veteran  Sylvanus.  He  is  to  the 
uninitiated  a  creature  whose  appearance  is  full  of  terrors,  but  he  shrinks  before  the 
philosopher  like  ignorance  before  knowledge."  So  saying,  he  with  one  hand  pulled  down 
the  curtain,  under  wliich  the  animal  had  nestled  itself  when  it  entered  from  the  garden- 
window  of  the  pavilion,  and  with  the  other,  in  which  he  had  a  staff  uplifted,  threatened 
to  chastise  the  creature,  with  the  words—"  How  now,  Sylvanus  !  what  insolence  is  this? 
— To  your  place  ! " 

As,  in  uttering  these  words,  he  struck  the  animal,  the  blow  unluckily  lighted  upon 
his  ^vounded  hand,  and  recalled  its  bitter  smart.  The  wild  temper  of  the  creature 
returned,  unsubdued  fur  the  moment  by  any  awe  of  man  ;  uttering  a  fierce,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stifled  cry,  it  flew  on  the  philosopher,  and  clasped  its  strong  and  sinewy  arms 
about  his  throat  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  old  man  twisted  and  struggled  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  creature's  grasp,  but  in  vain.  Sylvan  kept  hold  of  his  prize,  compressed 
his  sinewy  arms,  and  abode  by  his  purpose  of  not  quitting  his  hold  of  the  philosopher's 
thi'oat  until  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Two  more  bitter  yells,  accompanied  each  with  a 
desperate  contortion  of  the  countenance,  and  squeeze  of  the  hands,  concluded,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  the  dreadful  strife. 

Agelastes  lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  his  assassin  Sylvan,  springing  from  the  body 
as  if  terrified  and  alarmed  at  w'hat  he  had  done,  made  his  escape  by  the  window.  The 
Countess  stood  in  astonishment,  not  knowing  exactly  whether  she  had  witnessed  a 
supernatural  display  of  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  or  an  instance  of  its  vengeance  by 
mere  mortal  means.  Her  new  attendant  Vexhelia  was  no  less  astonished,  though  her 
acquaintance  with  the  animal  was  considerably  more  intimate. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  "  that  gigantic  creature  is  an  animal  of  great  strength,  resembling 
mankind  in  form,  but  huge  in  its  size,  and  encouraged  by  its  immense  powei',  sometimes 
malevolent  in  its  intercourse  with  mortals.  I  have  heard  the  Varangians  often  talk  of 
it  as  belonging  to  the  Imperial  museum.  It  is  fitting  we  remove  the  body  of  this 
unhappy  man,  and  hide  it  in  a  plot  of  shrubbery  in  the  garden.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  be  missed  to-night,  and  to-morrow  there  will  be  other  matter  astir,  which  will  pro- 
bably prevent  much  enquiry  about  him."  The  Countess  Brenhilda  assented,  for  she  was  not 
one  of  those  timorous  females  to  whom  the  countenances  of  the  dead  are  objects  of  terror. 

Trusting  to  the  parole  which  she  had  given,  Agelastes  had  permitted  the  Countess  and 
her  attendant  the  freedom  of  his  gardens,  of  that  part  at  least  adjacent  to  the  pavilion. 
They  therefore  were  in  little  risk  of  interruption  as  they  bore  forth  the  dead  body 
between  them,  and  without  much  trouble  disposed  of  it  in  the  thickest  part  of  one  of  the 
bosquets  with  which  the  garden  was  studded. 

As  they  returned  to  their  place  of  abode  or  confinement,  the  Countess,  half  speaking 
to  herself,  half  addressing  Vexhelia,  said,  "  I  am  sorry  for  this  ;  not  that  the  infamous 
wretch  did  not  deserve  the  full  punishment  of  Heaven  coming  upon  him  in  the  very 
moment  of  blasphemy  and  infidelity,  but  because  the  courage  and  truth  of  the  unfortunate 
Brenhilda  may  be  brought  into  suspicion,  as  his  slaughter  took  place  when  he  was  alone 
with  her  and  her  attendant,  and  as  no  one  was  witness  of  the  singular  manner  in  which 
the  old  blasphemer  met  his  end. — Thou  knowest,"  she  added,  addressing  herself  to  Heaven 
— "  thou  !  blessed  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  the  protectress  both  of  Brenhilda  and 
her  husband,  well  knowest,  that  whatever  faults  may  be  mine,  I  am  free  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  treachery ;  and  into  thy  hands  I  put  my  cause,  with  a  perfect 
reliance  upon  thy  wisdom  and  bounty  to  bear  evidence  in  my  favour."  So  saying,  they 
returned  to  the  lodge  unseen,  and  with  pious  and  submissive  prayers,  the  Countess  closed 
that  eventful  evening. 


®|)Bijiitiir  ifji  ®ilis)rai®=#iliti!}). 


Will  you  hear  of  a  Spanish  lady, 

How  she  vooed  an  Englishman? 

Garments  gay,  as  rich  as  may  be, 

Deck'd  with  jewels  slie  had  on. 

Of  a  comely  countenanee  and  grace  was  she. 

And  by  birth  and  i)areutage  of  higli  degree. 


Old  Ballad. 


^^?CnE  left  Alexiu.s  Comnenus  after  he  had  unloaded  his  conscience  in  the  ears  ot 
t\-/\'ir  ^^^^  Patriarch,  and  received  from  him  a  faithful  assurance  of  the  pardon  and 
ft'Mt^liK?  patronage  of  tlie  national  Church.  lie  took  leave  of  the  di'rnitary  with  some 
O-^-"'*^--^  exulting  exclamations,  so  uncxplicitly  expressed,  however,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  what  lie  said.  His  first  enquiry,  when  he  reached 
the  Blacquernal,  being  for  his  daughter,  he  was  directed  to  the  room  encrusted  with 
beautifully  carved  marble,  from  which  .she  herself,  and  many  of  her  race,  derived  the 
proud  appellation  of  Porplii/rogcuita,  or  born  in  the  purple.  Ilcr  countenance  was 
clouded  with  anxiety,  which,  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  broke  out  into  open  and 
unconti'ollable  grief. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  harshness  little  common  to  his  manner,  and  a 
seriousness  which  he  sternly  maintained,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  liis  daughter's 
affliction,  "  as  you  would  prevent  the  silly  fool  with  whom  you  are  connected,  from 
displaying  himself  to  the  public  both  as  an  ungrateful  monster  and  a  traitor,  you  will 
not  fail  to  exhort  him,  by  due  submission,  to  make  his  petition  for  pardon,  accompanied 
with  a  full  confession  of  his  crimes,  or,  by  my  sceptre  and  my  crown,  he  shall  die  the 
deatli !  Nor  will  I  pardon  any  who  rushes  upon  his  doom  in  an  open  tone  of  defiance, 
under  such  a  standard  of  rebellion  as  my  ungrateful  sou-in-law  has  hoisted." 

"  What  can  you  require  of  me,  father?"  said  the  Princess.  "  Can  you  expect  that 
I  am  to  dip  my  own  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  unfortunate  man;  or  wilt  thou  seek  a 
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revenge  yet  more  bloody,  than  that  «liich  was  exacted  by  the  deities  of  antiquity,  upon 
those  criminals  who  offended  against  their  divine  power?" 

"  Think  not  so,  my  dangliter!"  said  tlie  Emperor  ;  "  but  rather  believe  that  thou  hast 
the  last  opportunity  afforded  by  my  iilial  affection,  of  rescuing,  perhaps  from  death,  that 
silly  fool  thy  husband,  who  has  so  ricldy  deserved  it." 

"  My  father,"  said  the  Princess,  "  God  knows  it  is  not  at  your  risk  that  I  would  wisli 
to  purchase  the  life  of  Nieepliorus ;  but  lie  has  been  the  father  of  my  cliildren,  though 
they  are  now  no  more,  and  women  cannot  forget  that  sucli  a  tie  has  existed,  even  though 
it  has  been  broken  by  fate.  Permit  me  only  to  hope  that  the  unfortunate  culprit  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  errors  ;  nor  shall  it,  believe  me,  be  my  fault,  if  he 
resumes  those  practices,  treasonable  at  once,  and  unnatural,  by  which  his  life  is  at  jiresent 
enda)igered." 

"  Follow  me,  then,  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  know,  that  to  thee  alone  I 
am  about  to  intrust  a  secret,  upon  which  tlie  safety  of  my  life  and  crown,  as  well  as  the 
pardon  of  my  son-in-law's  life,  will  be  found  eventually  to  depend." 

He  then  assumed  in  haste  the  garment  of  a  slave  of  the  Seraglio,  and  commanded  his 
daughter  to  arrange  her  dress  in  a  more  succinct  form,  and  to  take  in  her  hand  a  lighted 
lamp. 

"  Whither  are  we  going,  my  father?"  said  Anna  Comnena. 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  her  father,  "  since  my  destiny  calls  me,  and  since  thine 
ordains  thee  to  be  my  toreli-bearer.  Believe  it,  and  record  it,  if  thou  darest,  in  tliy  book, 
that  Alexius  Comneuus  does  not,  without  alarm,  descend  into  those  awful  dungeons  which 
his  predecessors  built  for  men,  even  when  his  intentions  are  innocent,  and  free  from  harm. 
Be  silent,  and  should  we  meet  any  inhabitant  of  those  inferior  regions,  spealc  not  a  word 
nor  make  any  observation  upon  his  appearance." 

Passing  through  the  intricate  apartments  of  the  palace,  they  now  came  to  that  large 
hall  through  which  Ilereward  had  passed  on  the  first  night  of  his  introduction  to  the 
place  of  Anna's  recitation  called  the  Temple  of  tlie  Muses.  It  was  constructed,  as  we 
have  said,  of  black  marble,  dimly  illuminated.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment  was 
a  small  altar,  on  which  was  laid  some  incense,  while  over  the  smoke  was  suspended,  as 
if  projecting  from  the  wall,  two  imitations  of  human  hands  and  arms,  which  were  but 
imperfectly  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  hall,  a  small  iron  door  led  to  a  narrow  and  winding  staircase, 
resembling  a  draw-well  in  shape  and  size,  tlie  steps  of  wliich  were  excessively  steep, 
and  which  the  Emperor,  after  a  solemn  gesture  to  his  daughter  commanding  her 
attendance,  began  to  descend  with  the  imperfect  light,  and  by  the  narrow  and  difficult 
steps  by  wliich  those  who  visited  the  under  regions  of  the  Blacquernal  seemed  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  light  of  day.  Door  after  door  they  passed  in  their  descent,  leading,  it  was 
probable,  to  different  ranges  of  dungeons,  from  which  was  obscurely  heard  the  stifled 
voice  of  groans  and  sighs,  such  as  attracted  Hereward's  attention  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  Emperor  took  no  notice  of  tliese  signs  of  human  misery,  and  tliree  stories  or  ranges 
of  dungeons  had  been  already  passed,  ere  the  father  and  daughter  arrived  at  tlie  lowest 
story  of  the  building,  the  base  of  which  was  the  solid  rock,  roughly  carved,  upon  which 
were  erected  the  side-walls  and  arches  of  solid  but  unpolislied  marble. 

"  Here,"  said  Alexius  Comnenus,  "  all  hope,  all  expectation  takes  farewell,  at  the  turn 
of  a  hinge  or  the  grating  of  a  lock.  Yet  shall  not  this  be  always  the  case — the  dead  shall 
revive  and  resume  their  right,  and  the  disinherited  of  these  regions  shall  again  prefer 
their  claim  to  inhabit  the  upper  world.  If  I  cannot  entreat  Heaven  to  my  assistance,  be 
assured,  my  daughter,  that  rather  than  be  the  poor  animal  which  I  have  stooped  to  be 
thought,  and  even  to  be  painted  in  thy  history,  I  would  sooner  brave  every  danger  of 
the  multitude  which  now  erect  themselves  betwixt  me  and  safety.  Nothing  is  resolved 
save  that  I  will  live  and  die  an  Emperor ;  and  thou,  Anna,  be  assured,  that  if  there  is 
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power  in  the  beauty  or  in  the  talents,  of  which  so  much  has  been  boasted,  that  power 
shall  be  this  evening  exercised  to  the  advantage  of  thy  parent,  from  whom  it  is  derived." 
"  "What  is  it  that  you  mean.  Imperial  father  ? — Holy  Virgin  !  is  this  the  promise  you 
made  me  to  save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Nicephorus  ?" 

"  And  so  I  will,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  and  I  am  now  about  that  action  of  benevolence. 
But  think  not  I  will  once  more  warm  in  my  bosom  the  household  snake  which  had  so 
nearly  stung  me  to  death.  No,  daughter,  1  have  jirovided  for  thee  a  fitting  husband,  in 
one  who  is  able  to  maintain  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  thy  father; — and 
beware  how  thou  opposest  an  obstacle  to  what  is  my  pleasure  !  for  behold  these  walls  of 
marble,  though  unpolished,  and  recollect  it  is  as  possible  to  die  within  the  marble  as  to 
be  born  there." 

The  Princess  Anna  Comnena  was  frightened  at  seeing  her  father  in  a  state  of  mind 
entirely  different  from  any  which  she  had  before  witnessed.  "  O,  heaven  !  that  my 
mother  were  here  !"  she  ejaculated,  in  the  terror  of  something  she  hardly  knew  what. 

"  Anna,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  your  fears  and  your  screams  are  alike  in  vain.  I  am 
one  of  those,  who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  hardly  nourish  a  wish  of  my  own,  and  account 
myself  obliged  to  those  who,  like  my  wife  and  daughter,  take  care  to  save  me  all  the 
trouble  of  free  judgment.  But  when  the  ves.sel  is  among  the  breakers,  and  the  master 
is  called  to  the  helm,  believe  that  no  meaner  hand  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
him,  nor  will  the  wife  and  daughter,  whom  ho  indulged  in  j)rosperity,  be  allowed  to 
thwart  his  will  while  he  can  yet  call  it  his  own.  Thou  couldst  scarcely  fail  to  understand 
that  I  was  almost  prepared  to  have  given  thee,  as  a  mark  of  my  sincerity,  to  yonder 
obscure  Varangian,  without  asking  question  of  either  birth  or  blood.  Thou  mayst  liesir 
when  I  next  promise  thee  to  a  three  years'  inhabitant  of  these  vaults,  who  shall  be  C;esar 
in  Briennius's  stead,  if  I  can  move  him  to  accept  a  princess  ibr  his  bride,  and  an 
imperial  crown  for  his  inheritance,  in  place  of  a  starving  dungeon." 

"  I  tremble  at  your  words,  father,"  said  Anna  Comnena  ;  "  how  canst  thou  trust  a 
man  who  has  felt  thy  cruelty? — How  canst  thou  dream  that  aught  can  ever  in  sincerity 
reconcile  thee  to  one  whom  thou  hast  deprived  of  his  eyesight  ?" 

"  Care  not  for  that,"  said  Alexius  ;  "  he  becomes  mine,  or  he  shall  never  know  what 
it  is  to  be  again  his  own. — And  thou,  girl,  mayst  rest  assured  that,  if  I  will  it,  thou  art 
next  day  the  bride  of  my  present  captive,  or  thou  retirest  to  the  most  severe  nunnery, 
never  again  to  mix  with  society.  Be  silent,  therefore,  and  await  thy  doom,  as  it  shall 
come,  and  hope  not  that  thy  utmost  endeavours  can  avert  the  current  of  thy  destiny." 

As  he  cimcUuled  this  singular  dialogue,  in  which  he  had  assumed  a  tone  to  wliicii  his 
daughter  was  a  strangei",  and  before  which  she  trembled,  he  passed  on  through  more  than 
one  strictly  fastened  door,  while  his  daughter,  with  a  faltering  step,  illuminated  him  on 
the  obscure  road.  At  length  he  found  admittance  by  another  passage  into  the  cell  in 
which  ITrsel  was  confined,  and  found  him  reclining  in  hopeless  misery, — all  those 
expectations  having  faded  from  his  heart  which  the  Count  of  Paris  had  by  his  in- 
domitable gallantry  for  a  time  excited.  He  turned  his  sightless  eyes  towards  the  place 
where  he  heai'd  the  moving  of  bolts  and  the  approach  of  steps. 

"A  new  feature,"  he  said,  "in  my  imprisonment — a  man  comes  with  a  heavy  and 
determined  step,  and  a  woman  or  a  child  with  one  that  scarcely  presses  the  floor  ! — is  it 
my  deatli  that  you  bring  ? — Believe  me,  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  these  dungeons 
to  bid  my  doom  welcome." 

"  It  is  not  thy  death,  noble  Ursel,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  voice  somewhat  disguised. 
"  Life,  liberty,  whatever  the  world  has  to  give,  is  placed  by  the  Emperor  Alexius  at  tlie 
feet  of  his  noble  enemy,  and  he  trusts  that  manj'  years  of  liappiness  and  power,  together 
with  the  command  of  a  large  share  of  the  empire,  will  soon  obliterate  the  recollection  of 
the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Ursel,  with  a  sigh.     "  He  upon  whose  eyes  the  sun  has  set  even 
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at  middle  day,  can  have  nothing  left  to  hope  from  the  most  advantageous  change  of 
circumstances." 

"  You  are  not  entirely  assured  of  that,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  allow  us  to  convince 
you  that  wliat  is  intended  ton-ards  you  is  truly  favourable  and  liberal,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  finding  tluit  tliere  is  more  possibility  of  amendment  in  your  case, 
than  your  first  apprehensions  are  willing  to  receive.  Make  an  effort,  and  try  whether 
your  eyes  are  not  sensible  of  the  light  of  the  lamp." 

"  Do  with  me,"  said  Ursel,  "  according  to  your  pleasure ;  I  have  neither  strength  to 
remonstrate,  nor  the  force  of  mind  equal  to  make  me  set  your  cruelty  at  defiance.  Of 
something  like  light  I  am  sensible ;  but  whether  it  is  reality  or  illusion,  I  cannot 
determine.  If  you  are  come  to  deliver  me  from  this  living  sepulchre,  I  pray  God  to 
requite  you ;  and  if,  under  such  deceitful  pretence,  you  mean  to  take  my  life,  I  can  only 
commend  my  soul  to  Heaven,  and  the  vengeance  due  to  my  death  to  Him  who  can 
behold  the  darkest  places  in  which  injustice  can  shroud  itself." 

So  saying,  and  the  revulsion  of  his  spirits  rendering  him  unable  to  give  almost  any 
other  signs  of  existence,  Ursel  sunk  back  upon  his  seat  of  captivity,  and  spoke  not 
another  word  during  the  time  that  Alexius  disembarrassed  him  of  those  chains  which 
had  so  long  hung  about  him,  that  they  almost  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  his  person. 

"  This  is  an  affair  in  wliich  thy  aid  can  scai-ce  be  sufficient,  Anna,"  said  the  Emperor ; 
"  it  would  have  been  well  if  you  and  I  could  have  borne  him  into  the  open  air  by  our  joint 
strength,  for  there  is  little  wisdom  in  showing  the  secrets  of  this  prison-house  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  not  yet  known ;  nevertheless,  go,  my  child,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  head  of  the  staircase  which  we  descended,  thou  wilt  find  Edward,  the  bold  and  trusty 
Varangian,  who  on  your  communicating  to  him  my  orders,  will  come  hither  and  render 
his  assistance ;  and  see  that  you  send  also  the  experienced  leech,  Douban." 

Terrified,  half-stifled,  and  half  struck  with  horror,  the  lady  yet  felt  a  degree  of  relief 
from  the  somewhat  milder  tone  in  which  her  father  addressed  her.  With  tottering  steps, 
yet  in  some  measure  encouraged  by  the  tenor  of  her  instructions,  she  ascended  the  stair- 
case which  yawned  upon  these  infernal  dungeons.  As  she  approached  the  top,  a  large 
and  strong  figure  threw  its  broad  shadow  between  the  lamp  and  the  opening  of  the  hall. 
Frightened  nearly  to  death  at  the  tlioughts  of  becoming  tlie  wife  of  a  squalid  wretch 
like  Ursel,  a  moment  of  weakness  seized  upon  the  Princess's  mind,  and,  when  she 
considered  the  melancholy  option  which  her  father  had  placed  before  her,  she  could  not 
but  tliink  that  the  Iiandsome  and  gallant  Varangian,  who  had  already  rescued  the  royal 
family  from  such  imminent  danger,  was  a  fitter  person  with  whom  to  unite  herself,  if  she 
must  needs  make  a  second  choice,  than  the  singular  and  disgusting  being  whom  her 
father's  policy  had  raked  from  the  bottom  of  the  Blacquernal  dungeons. 

I  will  not  say  of  poor  Anna  Comnena,  who  was  a  timid  but  not  an  unfeeling  woman, 
that  she  would  have  embraced  such  a  proposal,  had  not  the  life  of  her  present  husband 
Nicephorus  Briennius  been  in  extreme  danger ;  and  it  was  obviously  the  determination 
of  tlie  Emperor,  that  if  he  spared  him,  it  should  be  on  the  sole  condition  of  unloosing 
his  daugliter's  hand,  and  binding  her  to  some  one  of  better  faith,  and  possessed  of  a 
greater  desire  to  prove  an  affectionate  son-in-law.  Neither  did  the  plan  of  adopting  the 
Varangian  as  a  second  husband,  enter  decidedly  into  the  mind  of  the  Princess.  The 
present  was  a  moment  of  danger,  in  which  her  rescue  to  be  successful  must  be  sudden, 
and  perhaps,  if  once  achieved,  the  lady  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  freeing  herself 
both  from  Ursel  and  the  Varangian,  without  disjoining  either  of  them  from  her  father's 
assistance,  or  of  herself  losing  it.  At  any  rate,  the  surest  means  of  safety  were  to  secure, 
if  possible,  the  young  soldier,  whose  features  and  appearance  were  of  a  kind  which 
rendered  the  task  no  way  disagreeable  to  a  beautiful  woman.  The  schemes  of  conquest 
are  so  natural  to  the  fair  sex,  and  the  whole  idea  passed  so  quickly  through  Anna 
Comnena's  mind,  that  having  first  entered  while  the  soldier's  shadow  was  interposed 
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between  her  and  the  lamp,  it  liad  fully  occupied  her  quick  imagination,  wlien,  with 
deep  reverence  and  great  surprise  at  her  sudden  appearance  on  the  ladder  of  Acheron, 
the  Varangian  advancing,  knelt  down,  and  lent  his  arm  to  the  assistance  of  the  fair  lady, 
in  order  to  lielp  her  out  of  the  dreary  staircase. 

"  Dearest  Hereward,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  degree  of  intimacy  which  .seemed  unusual, 
"how  much  do  I  rejoice,  in  this  dreadful  night,  to  have  fallen  under  your  protection  ! 
I  have  been  in  places  which  the  spirit  of  hell  appears  to  have  contrived  for  the  human 
race."  The  alarm  of  the  Pi-incess,  the  familiarity  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  while  in 
mortal  fear,  seeks  refuge,  like  a  frightened  dove,  in  the  bosom  of  the  strong  and  the 
brave,  must  be  the  excuse  of  Anna  Comnena  for  the  tender  epithet  with  which  .she 
greeted  Hereward;  nor,  if  he  had  chosen  to  answer  in  the  same  tone,  which,  faithful  as 
he  was,  might  have  proved  the  case  if  the  meeting  had  chanced  before  he  saw  Bertha, 
would  the  daughter  of  Alexius  have  been,  to  say  the  truth,  irreconcilably  offended. 
Exhausted  as  she  was,  she  suffered  herself  to  repose  upon  the  broad  breast  and  shoulder 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  nor  did  she  make  an  attempt  to  recover  herself,  althougli  the 
decorum  of  her  sex  and  station  seemed  to  recommend  such  an  exertion.  Hereward  was 
obliged  himself  to  ask  her,  with  the  unimpassioned  and  reverential  demeanour  of  a 
private  soldier  to  a  Princess,  whether  he  ought  to  summon  her  female  attendants  ?  to 
which  she  faintly  uttered  a  negative.  "  No,  no,"  said  she,  "  I  have  a  duty  to  execute 
for  my  father,  and  I  must  not  summon  eye-witnesses ; — he  knows  me  to  be  in  safety, 
Hereward,  since  he  knows  I  am  with  thee ;  and  if  I  am  a  burden  to  you  in  my  present 
state  of  weakness,  I  shall  soon  recover,  if  you  will  set  me  down  upon  the  marble  steps." 
"  Heaven  forbid,  lady,"  said  Hereward,  "  that  I  were  thus  neglectful  of  your  High- 
ness's  gracious  health !  I  see  your  two  j'oung  ladies,  Astarte  and  Yiolante,  are  in  quest 
of  you— Permit  me  to  summon  them  hither,  and  I  will  keep  watch  upon  you  if  j'ou  are 
unable  to  retire  to  your  chamber,  where,  methiuks,  the  present  disorder  of  your  nerves 
will  be  most  properly  treated." 

"  Do  as  thou  wilt,  barbarian,"  said  the  Princess,  rallying  herself,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  pique,  arising  perliaps  from  her  not  tliinking  nwre  drawaiis  pe^■.'<07lfB^\■ere  ap])ropriate 
to  the  scene,  than  the  two  who  were  already  upon  tlie  stage.  Then,  as  if  for  the  first 
time,  appearing  to  recollect  the  message  with  which  she  had  been  commissioned,  she 
exhorted  the  Varangian  to  repair  instantly  to  her  father. 

On  such  occasions,  the  slightest  circumstances  have  their  effect  on  the  actors.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  was  sensible  that  tlie  Princess  was  somewhat  offended,  thougli  whether  she 
was  so,  on  account  of  her  being  actually  in  Hereward's  arms,  or  whetlier  the  cause  of 
her  anger  was  the  being  nearly  discovered  there  by  the  two  young  maidens,  the  sentinel 
did  not  presume  to  guess,  but  departed  for  the  gloomy  vaults  to  join  Alexius,  witli  the 
never-failing  double-edged  axe,  the  bane  of  many  a  Turk,  glittering  upon  his  shoulder. 
Astarte  and  her  companion  had  been  despatched  by  th(^  Empress  Irene  in  search  of 
Anna  Comnena,  through  those  apartments  of  the  palace  whicli  she  was  wont  to  inhabit. 
The  daughter  of  Alexius  could  nowhere  be  found,  although  the  business  on  which  they 
were  seeking  her  was  described  by  the  Empress  as  of  the  most  pressing  nature.  Nothing, 
however,  in  a  palace,  passes  altogether  unespied,  so  that  the  Empress's  messengers  at 
length  received  information  that  their  mistress  and  tlic  Emperor  liad  been  seen  to  descend 
that  gloomy  access  to  the  dungeons,  which,  by  allusion  to  tlie  classical  infernal  regions, 
was  termed  the  Pit  of  Acheron.  They  came  thither,  accordingly,  and  we  have  related 
the  consequences.  Hereward  thought  it  necessary  to  say  that  her  Imperial  Highness 
had  swooned  upon  being  suddenly  brought  into  tlie  upper  air.  The  Princess,  on  the 
other  part,  briskly  shook  ofT  her  juvenile  attendants,  and  declared  herself  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  chamber  of  her  mother.  The  obeisance  which  she  made  Hereward  at 
parting,  had  something  in  it  of  haughtiness,  yet  evidently  qualified  by  a  look  of  friendship 
and  regard.     As  she  passed  an  apartment  in  which  some  of  tlir  royal  slaves  were  in 
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waiting,  she  addressed  to  one  of  tliom,  an  old  respectable  man,  of  medical  skill,  a  private 
and  liurried  order,  desiring  him  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  lier  father,  whom  he  would 
lind  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  called  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  and  to  take  his  scimitar 
along  with  him.  To  hear,  as  usual,  was  to  obey,  and  Douban,  for  that  was  his  name, 
only  replied  by  that  significant  sign  which  indicates  immediate  acquiescence.  In  the 
meantime,  Anna  Comncna  herself  hastened  onward  to  her  mother's  apartments,  in  which 
she  found  the  Empress  alone. 

"  Go  hence,  maidens,"  said  Irene,  "  and  do  not  let  any  one  have  access  to  these 
apartments,  even  if  the  Emperor  himself  should  command  it.  Shut  the  door,"  she  said, 
"  Anna  Comnena ;  and  if  the  jealousy  of  the  stronger  sex  do  not  allow  us  the  mas- 
culine privileges  of  bolts  and  bars,  to  secure  the  insides  of  our  apartments,  let  us  avail 
ourselves,  as  quickly  as  may  be,  of  such  opportunities  as  are  permitted  us ;  and 
remember.  Princess,  that  however  implicit  your  duty  to  your  father,  it  is  yet  more  so  to 
me,  who  am  of  the  same  sex  with  thyself,  and  may  truly  call  thee,  even  according  to  the 
letter,  blood  of  my  blood,  and  bone  of  my  bone.  Be  assured  thy  father  knows  not,  at 
this  moment,  the  feelings  of  a  woman.  Neither  he  nor  any  man  alive  can  justly 
conceive  the  pangs  of  the  heart  which  beats  under  a  woman's  robe.  These  men,  Anna, 
would  tear  asunder  without  scruple  the  tenderest  ties  of  alfection,  the  whole  structure 
of  domestic  felicity,  in  which  lie  a  woman's  cares,  her  joy,  her  pain,  her  love,  and  her 
despair.  Trust,  therefore,  to  me,  my  daughter !  and  believe  me,  I  will  at  once  save  thy 
father's  crown  and  thy  happiness.  The  conduct  of  thy  husband  has  been  wrong,  most 
cruelly  wrong  ;  but,  Anna,  he  is  a  man — and  in  calling  him  such,  I  lay  to  his  charge,  as 
natural  frailties,  thoughtless  treachery,  wanton  infidelity,  every  species  of  folly  and 
inconsistency,  to  which  his  race  is  subject.  You  ought  not,  therefore,  to  think  of  his 
faults,  unless  it  be  to  forgive  them." 

"  Madam,"  said  Anna  Comnena,  "  forgive  me  if  I  remind  you  that  you  recommend  to 
a  princess,  born  in  the  purple  itself,  a  line  of  conduct  which  would  hardly  become  the 
female  who  carries  the  pitcher  for  the  needful  supply  of  water  to  the  village  well.  All 
who  are  around  me  have  been  taught  to  pay  me  the  obeisance  due  to  my  birth,  and 
while  this  Nicephorus  Briennius  crept  on  his  knees  to  your  daughter's  hand,  which  you 
extended  towards  him,  he  was  rather  receiving  the  yoke  of  a  mistress  than  accepting  a 
household  alliance  with  a  wife.  He  has  incurred  his  doom,  without  a  touch  even  ot 
that  temptation  which  may  be  pled  by  lesser  culprits  in  his  condition  ;  and  if  it  is  the 
will  of  my  father  that  he  should  die,  or  suffer  banishment,  or  imprisonment,  for  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  it  is  not  the  business  of  Anna  Comnena  to  interfere,  she  being 
the  most  injured  among  the  imperial  family,  who  have  in  so  many,  and  such  gross 
respects,  the  right  to  complain  of  his  falsehood." 

"  Daughter,"  replied  the  Empress,  "  so  far  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  treason  of 
Nicephorus  towards  your  father  and  myself  has  been  in  a  great  degree  unpardonable ; 
nor  do  I  easily  see  on  what  footing,  save  that  of  generosity,  his  life  could  be  saved. 
But  still  you  are  yourself  in  different  circumstances  from  me,  and  may,  as  an  affectionate 
and  fond  wife,  compare  the  intimacies  of  your  former  habits  with  the  bloody  change 
which  is  so  soon  to  be  the  consequence  and  the  conclusion  of  his  crimes.  He  is 
possessed  of  that  person  and  of  those  features  which  women  most  readily  recall  to  their 
memory,  whether  alive  or  dead.  Think  what  it  will  cost  you  to  recollect  that  the 
rugged  executioner  received  his  last  salute, — that  the  shapely  neck  had  no  better  repose 
than  the  rough  block — that  the  tongue,  the  sound  of  which  you  used  to  prefer  to  the 
choicest  instruments  of  music,  is  silent  in  the  dust !  " 

Anna,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the  personal  graces  of  her  husband,  was  much 
affected  by  this  forcible  appeal.  "  Why  distress  me  thus,  mother?"  she  replied  in  a 
weeping  accent.  '•  Did  I  not  feel  as  acutely  as  you  would  have  me  to  do,  this 
moment,  however  awful,  would  be  easily  borne.     I  had  but  to  think  of  him  as  he  is,  to 
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contrast  his  personal  qualities  with  those  of  the  mind,  by  which  they  arc  more  than 
overbalanced,  and  resign  myself  to  his  deserved  fate  with  unresisting  submission  to  my 
father's  will." 

"  And  that,"  said  the  Empress,  "  would  be  to  bind  thee,  by  his  sole  fiat,  to 
some  obscure  wretch,  whose  habits  of  plotting  and  intriguing  had,  by  some  miserable 
chance,  given  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  of  importance  to  the  Emperor,  and  wlio 
is,  therefore,  to  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Anna  Comnena." 

"  Do  not  think  so  meanly  of  me,  madam,"  said  the  Princess — "  I  know,  as  well  as  ever 
Grecian  maiden  did,  how  I  should  free  myself  from  dishonour;  and,  you  may  trust  me, 
you  shall  never  blush  for  your  daughter." 

"  Tell  me  not  that,"  said  the  Empress,  "  since  I  shall  blush  alike  for  the  relentless 
cruelty  which  gives  up  a  once  beloved  husband  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  for  the  passion, 
for  which  I  want  a  name,  which  would  replace  him  by  an  obscure  barbarian  from  the 
extremity  of  Thule,  or  some  wretch  escaped  from  the  Blacquernal  dungeons." 

The  Princess  was  astonished  to  perceive  that  her  mother  was  acquainted  with  tlie 
purposes,  even  the  most  private,  which  her  father  had  formed  for  his  governance  during 
this  emergency.  She  was  ignorant  that  Alexius  and  his  royal  consort,  in  other  respects 
living  together  with  a  decency  ever  exemplary  in  people  of  their  rank,  had  sometimes, 
on  interesting  occasion.s,  familj- debates,  in  which  the  husband,  provoked  by  the  seeming 
unbelief  of  his  partner,  was  tempted  to  let  her  guess  more  of  his  real  purposes  than  he 
would  have  coolly  imparted  of  his  own  calm  choice. 

The  Princess  was  affected  at  the  anticipation  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  nor  could 
this  have  been  reasonably  supposed  to  be  otherwise;  but  she  was  still  more  hurt  and 
affi'onted  by  her  mother  taking  it  for  granted  that  she  designed  upon  tlic  instant  to 
replace  the  Cajsar  by  an  uncertain,  and  at  all  events  an  unworthy  successor.  "Whatever 
considerations  had  operated  to  make  Hereward  her  choice,  their  effect  was  lostjvhen  the 
matcli  was  placed  in  this  odious  and  degrading  point  of  view;  besides  which  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  women  almost  instinctively  deny  their  first  thoughts  in  favour  of 
a  suitor,  and  seldom  willingly  reveal  them,  unless  time  and  circumstance  concur  to  favour 
them.     She  called  heaven  therefore  passionately  to  witness,  while  she  repelled  the  charge, 

"  Bear  witness,"  she  said,  "  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  Heaven!  Bear  witness,  saints  and 
martyrs  all,  ye  blessed  ones,  who  are,  more  than  ourselves,  the  guardians  of  our  mental 
purity!  that  I  know  no  passion  which  I  dare  not  avow,  and  that  if  Nicephorus's  life 
depended  on  my  entreaty  to  God  and  men,  all  his  injurious  acts  towards  me  disregarded 
and  despised,  it  should  be  as  long  as  Heaven  gave  to  those  servants  whom  it  snatched 
from  the  earth  without  suffering  the  pangs  of  mortality!" 

"  You  have  sworn  boldly,"  said  the  Empress.  "  See,  Anna  Comnena,  that  you  keep 
your  word,  for  believe  me  it  will  be  tried." 

"  AVhat  will  be  tried,  mother?"  said  the  Princess;  "  or  what  have  I  to  do  to  pronounce 
the  doom  of  the  Coesar,  who  is  not  subject  to  my  power?" 

"I  will  show  you,"  said  the  Empress  gravely;  and,  leading  her  towards  a  sort  of 
wardrobe,  wliith  formed  a  closet  in  the  wall,  she  witlidrew  a  curtain  which  hung  before 
it,  and  placed  before  her  her  unfortunate  husband,  Nicephorus  Briennius,  half-attired,  with 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  Looking  upon  him  as  an  enemy,  and  conscious  of  some 
schemes  with  respect  to  him  which  had  passed  through  her  mind  in  the  course  of  these 
troubles,  the  Princess  screamed  faintly,  upon  perceiving  him  so  near  her  with  a  weapon 
in  his  hand. 

"  Be  more  composed,"  said  the  Empress,  "  or  this  wretched  man,  if  discovered,  falls 
no  less  a  victim  to  thy  idle  fears  than  to  thy  baneful  revenge." 

Niccphorus  at  this  speech  seemed  to  have  .adopted  his  cue,  for,  dropping  the  point  of 
his  sword,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  Princess,  he  clasped  his  hands  to  entreat 
for  mercy. 
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"  "What  hast  thou  to  ask  from  me?"  said  his  wife,  naturally  assured,  by  her  husband's 
prostration,  that  the  stronger  force  was  upon  her  own  side — "what  hast  thou  to  ask  from 
me,  tliat  outraged  gratitude,  betrayed  affection,  the  most  solemn  vows  violated,  and  the 
fondest  ties  of  nature  torn  asunder  like  the  spider's  broken  web,  will  permit  thee  to  put 
in  words  for  very  shame?" 

"  Do  not  suppose,  Anna,"  replied  the  suppliant,  "  that  I  am  at  this  eventful  period  of 
my  life  to  play  the  hypocrite,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  wretclied  remnant  of  a  dis- 
honoured existence.  I  ara  but  desirous  to  part  in  charity  with  thee,  to  make  my  peace  with 
Heaven,  and  to  nourish  the  last  hope  of  making  my  way,  though  burdened  with  many 
crimes,  to  those  regions  in  which  alone  I  can  find  thy  beauty,  thy  talents,  equalled  at 
least,  if  not  excelled." 

"You  hear  him,  daughter?"  said  Irene;  "his  boon  is  for  forgiveness  alone;  thy 
condition  is  the  more  godlike,  since  thou  mayst  unite  the  safety  of  his  life  with  the  pardon 
of  his  offences." 

"  Thou  art  deceived,  mother,"  answered  Anna.  "  It  is  not  mine  to  pardon  his  guilt, 
far  less  to  remit  his  punishment.  You  have  taught  me  to  think  of  myself  as  future  ages 
shall  know  me;  what  will  they  say  of  me,  those  future  ages,  when  I  am  described  as  the 
unfeeling  daugliter,  who  pardoned  the  intended  assassin  of  her  father,  because  she  saw 
in  him  her  own  unfiiithful  husband?" 

"  See  there,"  said  the  Cassar,  "  is  not  tliat,  most  serene  Empress,  the  very  point 
of  despair?  and  have  I  not  in  vain  offered  my  life-blood  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  parricide 
and  ingratitude?  Have  I  not  also  vindicated  myself  from  the  most  unpardonable  part  of 
the  accusation,  which  charged  me  with  attempting  the  murder  of  the  godlike  Emperor? 
Have  I  not  sworn  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  man,  that  my  purpose  went  no  farther  than  to 
sequestrate  Alexius  for  a  little  time  from  the  fixtigues  of  empire,  and  place  him  where 
he  should  quietly  enjoy  ease  and  tran((uillity?  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  empire  should 
be  as  implicitly  regulated  by  himself,  his  sacred  pleasure  being  transmitted  through  me, 
as  in  any  respect,  or  at  any  period,  it  had  ever  been?" 

"  Erring  man ! "  said  the  Princess,  "  hast  thou  approached  so  near  to  the  footstool 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  durst  thou  form  so  false  an  estimate  of  him,  as  to  conceive  it 
possible  that  he  would  consent  to  be  a  mere  puppet  by  whose  intervention  you  might 
have  brought  his  empire  to  submission?  Know  that  the  blood  of  Comnenus  is  not 
so  poor;  my  ftvther  would  have  resisted  tiie  treason  in  arms;  and  by  the  death  of  thy 
benefactor  only  couldst  thou  have  gratified  the  suggestions  of  thy  criminal  ambition." 

"  Be  such  your  belief,"  said  the  Cresar;  "  I  have  said  enough  for  a  life  which  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  dear  to  me.  Call  your  guards,  and  let  them  take  the  life  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Briennius,  since  it  has  become  hateful  to  his  once  beloved  Anna  Comnena.  Be 
not  afraid  that  any  resistance  of  mine  shall  render  the  scene  of  my  apprehension  dubious 
or  fatal.  Nicephorus  Briennius  is  Caisar  no  longer,  and  he  thus  throws  at  the  feet  of 
his  Princess  and  spouse,  the  only  poor  means  which  he  has  of  resisting  the  just  doom 
which  is  therefore  at  her  pleasure  to  pass." 

He  cast  his  sword  before  the  feet  of  the  Princess,  while  Irene  exclaimed,  weeping,  or 
seeming  to  weep  bitterly,  "I  have  indeed  read  of  such  scenes!  but  could  I  ever  have 
thought  that  my  own  daughter  would  have  been  the  principal  actress  in  one  of  them — 
could  I  ever  have  thought  that  her  mind,  admired  by  every  one  as  a  palace  for  the  occupation 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  should  not  have  had  room  enough  for  the  humbler,  but  more 
amiable  virtue  of  feminine  charity  and  compassion,  which  builds  itself  a  nest  in  the  bosom 
of  the  lowest  village  girl?  Do  thy  gifts,  accomplishments,  and  talents,  spread  hardness 
as  well  as  polish  over  thy  heart?  If  so,  a  hundred  times  better  renounce  them  all,  and 
retain  in  their  stead  those  gentle  and  domestic  virtues  which  are  the  first  honours  of  the 
female  heart.  A  woman  who  is  pitiless,  is  a  worse  monster  than  one  who  is  unsexed  by 
any  other  passion. " 
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"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  said  Anna.  "You,  mother,  ought  to  know  better 
than  I,  that  the  life  of  my  father  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  existence  of  this  bold  and 
cruel  man.  O,  I  am  sure  he  still  meditates  his  purpose  of  conspiracy!  He  that  could 
deceive  a  woman  in  the  manner  he  has  done  me,  will  not  relinquish  a  plan  which 
is  founded  upon  the  death  of  his  benefactor." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  Anna,"  said  Brienuius,  starting  up,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon 
her  lips  ere  she  was  aware.  "  By  this  caress,  tlie  last  that  will  pass  between  us,  I  swear, 
that  if  in  my  life  I  have  yielded  to  folly,  I  have,  notwithstanding,  never  been  guilty  of 
a  treason  of  the  heart  towards  a  woman  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  female  world  in 
talents  and  accomplishments,  as  in  personal  beauty." 

The  I'rincess,  much  softened,  shook  her  head,  as  she  replied — "  Ah,  Nicephorus ! — 
such  were  once  your  words  !  such,  perhaps,  were  then  your  thoughts  !  But  who,  or 
what,  shall  now  warrant  to  me  the  veracity  of  either?" 

"  Those  very  accomplishments,  and  that  very  beauty  itself,"  replied  Nicephorus. 

"  And  if  more  is  wanting,"  said  Irene,  "thy  mother  will  enter  her  security  for  him. 
Deem  her  not  an  insufficient  pledge  in  this  affiiir ;  she  is  thy  mother,  and  the  wife  of 
Alexius  Comnenus,  interested  beyond  all  human  beings  in  the  growth  and  increase  of 
the  power  and  dignity  of  her  husband  and  her  child ;  and  one  who  sees  on  this  occasion 
an  opportunity  for  exercising  generosity,  for  soldering  up  the  breaches  of  the  Imperial 
house,  and  reconstructing  the  frame  of  government  upon  a  basis,  which,  if  there  be  faith 
and  gratitude  in  man,  shall  never  be  again  exj)0sed  to  hazard." 

"  To  the  reality  of  that  ftxith  and  gratitude,  then,"  said  the  Princess,  "we  must  trust 
implicitly,  as  it  is  your  will,  mother;  although  even  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
both  through  study  and  experience  of  the  world,  has  called  me  to  observe  the  rashness 
of  such  confidence.  But  although  we  two  may  forgive  Nicephorus's  errors,  the  Emperor 
is  still  the  person  to  whom  the  final  reference  must  be  had,  both  as  to  pardon  and  favour." 

"  Fear  not  Alexius,"  answered  her  mother ;  "  he  will  speak  determinedly  and 
decidedly ;  but,  if  he  acts  not  in  the  very  moment  of  forming  the  resolution,  it  is  no 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  an  icicle  in  time  of  thaw.  Do  tliou  apprize  me,  if  thou  canst, 
what  the  Emperor  is  at  present  doing,  and  take  my  word  I  will  lind  means  to  bring  him 
round  to  our  opinion." 

"  Must  I  then  betray  secrets  which  ray  father  has  intrusted  to  me  ?  "  said  the  Princess  ; 
"  and  to  one  wlio  has  so  lately  held  the  character  of  his  avowed  enemy  ?  " 

"  Call  it  not  betray,"  said  Irene,  "  since  it  is  written  thou  .shalt  betray  no  one,  least  of 
all  thy  father,  and  the  father  of  the  empire.  Yet  again  it  is  written,  by  the  holy  Luke, 
that  men  shall  be  betrayed,  both  by  parents  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolk  and  friends,  and 
therefore  surely  also  by  daughters ;  by  which  I  only  mean  thou  shalt  discover  to  us  thy 
father's  secrets,  so  far  as  may  enable  us  to  save  the  life  of  thy  husband.  The  necessity 
of  the  case  excuses  whatever  may  be  otherwise  considered  as  irregular." 

"  Be  it  so  then,  mother.  Having  yielded  my  consent  perhaps  too  easily,  to  snatch 
this  malefactor  from  my  father's  justice,  I  am  sensible  I  must  secure  his  safety  by  such 
means  as  are  in  my  power.  I  left  my  father  at  the  bottom  of  those  stairs,  called  the  Pit 
of  Acheron,  in  the  cell  of  a  blind  man,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Ursel." 

"  Holy  Mary  !"  exclaimed  the  Empress,  "  thou  hast  named  a  name  which  has  been 
long  unspoken  in  the  open  air." 

"  Has  the  Emperor's  sense  of  his  danger  from  the  living,"  said  the  Casar,  "  induced 
him  to  invoke  the  dead  ? — for  Ursel  has  been  no  living  man  for  the  space  of  three  years." 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Anna  Comnena  ;  "  I  tell  you  true.  My  father  even  now  held 
conference  with  a  misei'able-looking  prisoner,  whom  he  so  named." 

"  It  is  a  danger  the  more,"  said  the  Caesar  ;  "  he  cannot  have  forgotten  the  zeal  with 
which  I  embraced  the  cause  of  tlie  present  Emperor  against  his  own  ;  and  st>  soon  as  lie 
is  at  liberty,  he  will  study  to  avenge  it.     For  this  we  must  endeavour  to  make  some 
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provision,  though  it  increases  our  difficulties. — Sit  down  then,  my  gentle,  my  beneficent 
mother ;  and  thou,  my  wife,  who  hast  preferred  thy  love  for  an  unworthy  husband  to  the 
suggestions  of  jealous  passion  and  of  headlong  revenge,  sit  down,  and  let  us  see  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  in  our  power,  consistently  with  your  duty  to  the  Emperor,  to  bring 
our  broken  vessel  securely  into  port." 

He  employed  much  natural  grace  of  manner  in  handing  the  mother  and  daughter  to 
their  seats ;  and,  taking  his  place  confidentially  between  them,  all  were  soon  engaged  in 
concerting  wliat  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  morrow,  not  forgetting  such  as  should 
at  once  have  the  etfect  of  preserving  the  Cfesar's  life,  and  at  the  same  time  of  securing 
the  Grecian  empire  against  the  conspiracy  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  instigator. 
Briennius  ventured  to  hint,  that  perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  suffer  the  conspiracy 
to  proceed  as  originally  intended,  pledging  his  own  faith  that  the  rights  of  Alexius  should 
be  held  inviolate  during  the  struggle ;  but  his  influence  over  the  Empress  and  her 
daughter  did  not  extend  to  obtaining  so  great  a  trust.  They  plainly  protested  against 
permitting  him  to  leave  the  palace,  or  taking  the  least  share  in  the  confusion  which 
to-morrow  was  certain  to  witness. 

"  You  forget,  noble  ladies,"  said  the  Ciesar,  "  that  my  honour  is  concerned  in  meeting 
the  Count  of  Paris." 

"  Pshaw  !  tell  me  not  of  your  honour,  Briennius,"  said  Anna  Comnena ;  "  do  I  not 
well  know,  that  although  the  honour  of  the  western  knights  be  a  species  of  Moloch, 
a  flesh-devouring,  blood-quaffing  demon,  yet  that  which  is  the  god  of  idolatry  to  the 
eastern  wariors,  though  equally  loud  and  noisy  in  the  hall,  is  far  less  implacable  in  the 
field  ?  Believe  not  that  I  have  forgiven  great  injuries  and  insults,  in  order  to  take  such 
false  coin  as  honour  in  payment,  your  ingenuity  is  but  poor,  if  you  cannot  devise  some 
excuse  which  will  satisfy  the  Greeks ;  and  in  good  sooth,  Briennius,  to  this  battle  you 
go  not,  whether  for  your  good  or  for  your  ill.  Believe  not  that  I  will  consent  to  your 
meeting  either  Count  or  Countess,  whether  in  warlike  combat  or  amorous  parley.  So 
you  may  at  a  word  count  upon  remaining  prisoner  here  until  the  hour  appointed  for 
such  gross  folly  be  past  and  over." 

The  Caisar,  perhaps,  was  not  in  his  heart  angry  that  his  wife's  pleasure  was  so  bluntly 
and  resolutely  expressed  against  the  intended  combat.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  are  determined 
to  take  my  honour  into  your  own  keeping,  I  am  here  for  the  present  your  prisoner,  nor 
have  I  the  means  of  interfering  with  your  pleasure.  When  once  at  liberty,  the  free 
exercise  of  my  valour  and  my  lance  is  once  more  my  own." 

"  Be  it  so.  Sir  Paladin,"  said  the  Princess,  very  composedly.  "  I  have  good  hope  that 
neither  of  them  will  involve  you  with  any  of  yon  dare-devils  of  Paris,  whether  male  or 
female,  and  that  we  will  regulate  the  pitch  to  which  your  courage  soars,  by  the  estimation 
of  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  judgment  of  our  blessed  Lady  of  Mercy,  not  her  of  the 
Broken  Lances." 

At  this  moment  an  authoritative  knock  at  the  door  alarmed  the  consultation  of  the 
Ctesar  and  the  ladies. 


m  t^i  ®toiKti=gi"lttmiJ3)i. 


Physician.  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great  rage, 
You  sec,  is  cured  in  him  :  and  yet  it  is  d.anger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in  :  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  further  settling. 

King  Lear. 


]^£^!"'^E  left  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  at  the  bottom  of  a  subterranean  vault, 
f\-W\-'j^<  with  a  lamp  expiring,  and  having  charge  of  a  prii^oner,  who  seemed  himself 
iV^t-'i*'^  nearly  reduced  to  the  .same  extremity.  For  the  first  two  or  three  moments, 
,jv^i»«la*i  he  listened  after  his  daughter's  retiring  footsteps.  He  grew  impatient,  and 
began  to  long  for  her  return  before  it  was  possible  she  could  have  traversed  tlie  path 
betwixt  him  and  the  summit  of  these  gloomy  stairs.  A  minute  or  two  lie  endured  witii 
patience  the  absence  of  the  assistance  wiiich  he  had  sent  her  to  summon  ;  but  strange 
suspicions  began  to  cross  his  imagination.  Could  it  be  possible?  Had  she  changed  her 
purpose  on  account  of  the  hard  words  which  he  had  used  towards  her?  Had  she 
resolved  to  leave  her  father  to  his  fate  in  his  lioiir  of  utmost  need?  and  was  he  to  rely 
no  longer  upon  the  assistance  wliicli  he  liad  implored  Iicr  to  send? 

The  short  time  which  the  Princess  trifled  away  in  a  sort  of  gallantry  with  tlie 
Varangian  Hereward,  was  magnified  tenfold  by  the  impatience  of  the  Emperor,  who 
began  to  think  that  she  was  gone  to  fetch  the  accomplices  of  the  CaBsar  to  assault  their 
prince  in  liis  defenetdess  condition,  and  carry  into  eflfcct  their  half-disconcerted  conspiracy. 

After  a  considerable  time,  filled  up  witli  this  feeling  of  agonizing  uncertainty,  lie  began 
at  length,  more  composedly,  to  recollect  the  little  chance  there  was  that  the  Princess 
would,  even  for  her  own  sake,  resentful  as  she  was  in  the  highest  degree  of  her  husband's 
ill  behaviour,  join  her  resources  to  his,  to  the  destruction  of  one  who  had  so  generally 
showed  him.self  an  indulgent  and  affectionate  fiither.  Wlien  he  had  adopted  this  better 
mood,  a  step  was  heard  uptm  the  staircase,  and  after  a  long  and  unequal  descent, 
Hereward,  in  his  luavy  armour,  at  length  coolly  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  steps. 
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Behind  him,   panting  and  trembling,  partly  with  cold  and  partly  with  terror,  came 
Uouban,  the  slave  well  skilled  in  medicine. 

"  Welcome,  good  Edward!  "Welcome,  Douban  !"  he  said,  "whose  medical  skill  is 
sufficiently  able  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  years  which  liang  upon  him." 

"  Your  Highness  is  gracious,"  said  Douban — but  what  he  would  have  forther  said  was 
cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  the  consequence  of  his  age,  of  liis  feeble  habit,  of  the 
damps  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  rugged  exercise  of  descending  the  long  and  difficult 
staircase. 

"  Thou  art  unaccustomed  to  visit  thy  patients  in  so  rough  an  abode,"  said  Alexius ; 
"  and,  nevertheless,  to  the  damps  of  these  dreary  regions  state  necessity  obliges  us  to 
confine  many,  who  are  no  less  our  beloved  subjects  in  reality  than  they  are  in  title." 

The  medical  man  continued  his  cough,  perhaps  as  an  apology  for  not  giving  that 
answer  of  assent,  with  which  his  conscience  did  not  easily  permit  him  to  reply  to  an 
observation,  which,  though  stated  by  one  who  should  know  the  fact,  seemed  not  to  be  in 
itself  altogetlier  likely. 

"  Yes,  my  Douban,"  said  the  Emperor,  "in  this  strong  case  of  steel  and  adamant  have 
we  found  it  necessary  to  enclose  the  redoubted  Ursel,  whose  fame  is  spread  through  the 
whole  world,  both  for  military  skiO,  political  wisdom,  personal  bravery,  and  other  noble 
gifts,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  obscure  for  a  time,  in  order  tliat  we  might,  at  the 
fittest  conjuncture,  which  is  now  arrived,  restore  them  to  the  world  in  their  full  lustre. 
Feel  his  pulse,  therefore,  Douban — consider  him  as  one  who  hath  suffered  severe 
confinement,  with  all  its  privations,  and  is  about  to  be  suddenly  restored  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  whatever  renders  life  valuable." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Douban';  "but  your  Majesty  must  consider,  that  we  work 
upon  a  frail  and  exhausted  subject,  whose  health  seems  already  wellnigh  gone,  and  may 
perhaps  vanish  in  an  instant — like  this  pale  and  trembling  liglit,  whose  precarious 
condition  the  life  breath  of  this  unfortunate  patient  seems  closely  to  resemble." 

"  Desire,  therefore,  good  Douban,  one  or  two  of  the  mutes  who  seive  in  tlie  interior, 
and  who  have  repeatedly  been  thy  assistants  in  such  cases — or  stay^Edward,  thy 
motions  will  be  more  speedy ;  do  thou  go  for  the  mutes — make  them  bring  some  kind  of 
litter  to  transport  the  patient ;  and,  Douban,  do  thou  superintend  the  whole.  Transport 
him  instantly  to  a  suitable  apartment,  only  taking  care  that  it  be  secret,  and  let  him 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  bath,  and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  restore  his  feeble 
animation — keeping  in  mind,  that  he  must,  if  possible,  appear  to-morrow  in  the  field." 

"  That  will  be  hard,"  said  Douban,  "  after  having  been,  it  would  appear,  subjected  to 
such  fare  and  such  usage  as  his  fluctuating  pulse  intimates  but  too  plainly." 

"  'Twas  a  mistake  of  the  dungeon-keeper,  the  inhuman  villain,  who  should  not  go 
without  his  reward,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  had  not  Heaven  already  bestowed  it  by 
the  strange  means  of  a  sylvan  man,  or  native  of  the  woods,  who  yesterday  put  to  death 
the  jailor  who  meditated  the  death  of  his  prisoner — Yes,  my  dear  Douban,  a  private 
sentinel  of  our  guards  called  the  Immortal,  had  wellnigh  annihilated  this  flower  of  our 
trust,  whom  for  a  time  we  were  compelled  to  immure  in  secret.  Then,  indeed,  a  rude 
hammer  had  dashed  to  pieces  an  unparalleled  brilliant,  but  the  fates  have  arrested  such 
a  misfortune." 

The  assistance  having  arrived,  tlie  physician,  who  seemed  more  accustomed  to  act  than 
to  speak,  directed  a  bath  to  be  prepared  with  medicated  herbs,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  patient  should  not  be  disturbed  till  to-morrow's  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens. 
Ursel  accordingly  was  assisted  to  the  bath,  which  was  employed  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  physician ;  but  without  affording  any  material  symptoms  of  recovery. 
From  thence  he  was  transferred  to  a  cheerful  bedchamber,  opening  by  an  ample  window 
to  one  of  the  terraces  of  tlie  jjalace,  which  commanded  an  extensive  prospect.  These 
operations  were  performed  upon  a  frame  so  extremely  stupified  by  previous  suffering,  so 
Vol.  XII.  a 
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dead  to  the  usual  sensations  of  existence,  that  it  was  not  till  the  sensibility  should  be 
gradually  restored  by  friction  of  the  stiffened  limbs,  and  otlier  means,  that  the  leech 
Loped  the  mists  of  the  intellect  should  at  length  begin  to  clear  away. 

Douban  readily  undertook  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  and  remained  by 
the  bed  of  the  patient  until  the  dawn  of  morning,  ready  to  support  nature  as  far  as  the 
skill  of  leechcraft  admitted. 

From  the  mutes,  much  more  accustomed  to  be  the  executioners  of  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure than  of  his  humanity,  Douban  selected  one  man  of  milder  mood,  and  by  Alexius's 
order,  made  him  understand,  that  the  task  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  to  be  kept  most 
strictly  secret,  while  the  hardened  slave  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  attentions  paid 
to  the  sick  were  to  be  rendered  with  yet  more  mystery  than  the  bloody  offices  of  death 
and  torture. 

The  passive  patient  received  the  various  acts  of  attention  which  were  rendered  to  him 
in  silence ;  and  if  not  totally  without  consciousness,  at  least  without  a  distinct  compre- 
liension  of  their  object.  After  the  soothing  operation  of  the  bath,  and  the  voluptuous 
exchange  of  the  rude  and  musty  pile  of  straw,  on  which  he  had  stretched  himself  for 
years,  for  a  couch  of  the  softest  down,  Ursel  was  presented  with  a  sedative  draught, 
slightly  tinctured  with  an  opiate.  The  balmy  restorer  of  nature  came  thus  invoked,  and 
the  captive  sunk  into  a  delicious  slumber  long  unknown  to  him,  and  which  seemed  to 
occupy  equally  his  mental  faculties  and  his  bodily  frame,  while  the  features  were  released 
from  their  rigid  tenor,  and  the  posture  of  the  limbs,  no  longer  disturbed  by  fits  of 
cramp,  and  sudden  and  agonizing  twists  and  throes,  seemed  changed  for  a  placid  state  of 
the  most  perfect  ease  and  tranquillity. 

The  morn  was  already  colouring  the  horizon,  and  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  of  dawn 
had  insinuated  itself  into  the  lofty  halls  of  the  palace  of  the  Blacquernal,  when  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  awakened  Douban,  who,  \inilisturbed  from  the  calm  state 
of  his  patient,  had  indulged  himself  in  a  brief  repose.  The  door  opened,  and  a  figure 
appeared,  disguised  in  the  robes  worn  by  an  officer  of  the  palace,  and  concealed,  beneath 
an  artificial  beard  of  great  size,  and  of  a  white  colour,  the  features  of  the  Emperor 
himself.  "  Douban,"  said  Alexius,  "  how  fares  it  with  thy  patient,  whose  safety  is  this 
day  of  such  consequence  to  the  Grecian  state?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "  excellently  well ;  and  if  he  is  not  now 
disturbed,  I  will  wager  whatever  skill  I  possess,  that  nature,  assisted  by  the  art  of  the 
physician,  will  triumph  over  the  damps  and  the  unwholesome  air  of  the  impure  dungeon. 
Only  be  prudent,  my  lord,  and  let  not  an  untimely  haste  bring  this  Ursel  forward  into 
the  contest  ere  he  has  arranged  the  disturbed  current  of  his  i<leas,  and  recovered,  in 
some  degree,  the  spring  of  his  mind,  and  the  powers  of  his  body." 

"  I  will  rule  my  impatience,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  or  rather,  Douban,  I  will  be  ruled 
by  thee.      Thinkest  thou  he  is  awake?" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,"  said  the  leech,  "but  he  opens  not  his  eyes,  and  seems  to 
me  as  if  he  absolutely  resisted  the  natural  impulse  to  rouse  himself  and  look  around  him." 

"  Speak  to  him,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  let  us  know  what  is  passing  in  his  mind." 

"  It  is  at  some  risk,"  replied  the  physician,  "but  you  shall  be  obeyed. — Ursel,"  he 
said,  approaching  the  bed  of  his  blind  patient,  and  then,  in  a  louder  tone,  he  repeated 
again,  "Ursel!  Ursel!" 

"  Peace — Hush  !  "  muttered  the  patient ;  "disturb  not  the  blest  in  their  ecstacy — nor 
again  recall  the  most  miserable  of  mortals  to  finish  the  draught  of  bitterness  whicii  his 
fate  had  compelled  him  to  commence." 

"  Again,  again,"  said  the  Emperor,  aside  to  Douban,  "  try  him  yet  again ;  it  is  of 
importance  for  me  to  know  in  what  degree  he  possesses  his  senses,  or  in  what  measure 
they  have  disappeared  from  him." 

"  I  would  not,  however,"  said  the  physician,  "  be  the  rash  and  guilty  person,  v^ho,  by 
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an  ill-timed  urgency,  should  produce  a  total  alienation  of  mind  and  plunge  him  back  either 
into  absolute  lunacy,  or  produce  a  stupor,  in  which  he  might  remain  for  a  long  period." 

"  Surely  not,"  replied  the  Emperor;  "my  commands  are  those  of  one  Christian  to 
another,  nor  do  I  wish  them  farther  obeyed  than  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
God  and  man." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  after  this  declaration,  and  yet  but  few  minutes  had  elapsed 
ere  he  again  urged  the  leech  to  pursue  the  interrogation  of  his  patient.  "  If  you  hold 
me  not  competent,"  said  Douban,  somewhat  vain  of  the  trust  necessarily  reposed  in  him, 
"to  judge  of  the  treatment  of  my  patient,  yom*  Imperial  Highness  must  take  the  risk 
and  the  trouble  upon  yourself." 

"  Marry,  I  shall,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  for  the  scruples  of  leeches  are  not  to  be 
indulged,  when  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  the  lives  of  monarchs  are  placed  against  them 
in  the  scales. — Eouse  thee,  my  noble  Ursel !  hear  a  voice,  with  which  thy  ears  were 
once  well  acquainted,  welcome  thee  back  to  glory  and  command !  Look  around  thee, 
and  see  how  the  world  smiles  to  welcome  thee  back  from  imprisonment  to  empire !" 

"  Cunning  fiend ! "  said  Ursel,  "  who  usest  the  most  wily  baits  in  order  to  augment 
the  misery  of  the  wretched !  Know,  tempter,  that  I  am  conscious  of  the  whole  trick  of 
the  soothing  images  of  last  night — thy  baths — thy  beds — and  thy  bowers  of  bliss. — But 
sooner  shalt  thou  be  able  to  bring  a  smile  upon  the  cheek  of  St.  Anthony  the  Eremite, 
than  induce  me  to  curl  mine  after  the  fashion  of  earthly  voluptuaries." 

"  Try  it,  foolish  man,"  insisted  the  Emperor,  "  and  trust  to  the  evidence  of  thy  senses 
for  the  reality  of  the  pleasures  by  which  thou  art  now  surrounded ;  or,  if  thou  art 
obstinate  in  thy  lack  of  faith,  tarry  as  thou  art  for  a  single  moment,  and  I  will  bring 
with  me  a  being  so  unparalleled  in  her  loveliness,  that  a  single  glance  of  her  were  worth 
the  restoration  of  thine  eyes,  were  it  only  to  look  upon  her  for  a  moment."  So  saying 
he  left  the  apartment. 

"  Traitor,"  said  Ursel,  "  and  deceiver  of  old,  bring  no  one  hitlier !  and  strive  not,  by 
shadowy  and  ideal  forms  of  beauty,  to  increase  the  delusion  that  gilds  my  prison-house 
for  a  moment,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  destroy  totally  the  spark  of  reason,  and  then 
exchange  this  earthly  hell  for  a  dungeon  in  the  infernal  regions  themselves." 

"  His  mind  is  somewhat  shattered,"  mused  the  physician,  "  which  is  often  the  con- 
sequence of  a  long  solitary  confinement.  I  marvel  much,"  was  his  f\irther  thought,  "  if 
the  Emperor  can  shape  out  any  rational  service  which  this  man  can  render  him,  after 
being  so  long  immured  in  so  horrible  a  dungeon. — Thou  thinkest,  then,"  continued  he, 
addressing  the  patient,  "  that  the  seeming  release  of  last  night,  with  its  baths  and 
refreshments,  was  only  a  delusive  dream,  without  any  reality  ?  " 

"  Ay — what  else  ?  "  answered  Ursel. 

"  And  that  the  arousing  thyself,  as  we  desire  thee  to  do,  would  be  but  a  resigning  to 
a  vain  temptation,  in  order  to  wake  to  more  unhappiness  than  formerly  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  returned  the  patient. 

"  What,  then,  are  thy  thoughts  of  the  Emperor  by  whose  command  thou  sufferest  so 
severe  a  restraint  ?  " 

Perhaps  Douban  wished  he  had  forborne  this  question,  for,  in  the  very  moment  when 
he  put  it,  the  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  the  Emperor  entered,  with  his  daughter 
hanging  upon  his  arm,  dressed  with  simplicity,  yet  with  becoming  splendour.  She  had 
found  time,  it  seems,  to  change  her  dress  for  a  white  robe,  which  resembled  a  kind  of 
mourning,  the  chief  ornament  of  which  was  a  diamond  chaplet,  of  inestimable  value, 
which  surrounded  and  bound  the  long  sable  tresses,  that  reached  from  her  head  to  her 
waist.  Terrified  almost  to  death,  she  had  been  surprised  by  her  father  in  the  company 
of  her  husband  the  Cajsar,  and  her  mother ;  and  the  same  thundering  mandate  had  at 
once  ordered  Briennius,  in  the  character  of  a  more  than  suspected  traitor,  under  the 
custody  of  a  strong  guard  of  Varangians,  and  commanded  her  to  attend  her  father  to 
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the  bedchamber  of  Ursel,  in  whicli  she  now  stood ;  resolved,  however,  that  she  would 
stick  by  the  sinking  fortunes  of  her  husband,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  yet  no  less 
determined  that  she  would  not  rely  upon  her  own  entreaties  or  remonstrances,  until  she 
should  see  whether  her  father's  interference  was  likely  to  reassume  a  resolved  and 
positive  character.  Hastily  as  tlie  plans  of  Alexius  had  been  formed,  and  hastily  as  they 
had  been  disconcerted  by  accident,  there  remained  no  slight  chance  that  he  might  be 
forced  to  come  round  to  the  purpose  on  which  his  ■n-ife  and  daughter  had  fixed  their 
lieart,  tlie  forgiveness,  namely,  of  tlie  guilty  Nicephorus  Briennius.  To  his  astonishment, 
and  not  perhaps  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  he  heard  the  patient  deeply  engaged  with 
the  physician  in  canvassing  his  own  character. 

"  Think  not,"  said  Ursel  in  reply  to  him,  "  that  though  lam  immured  in  this  dungeon, 
and  treated  as  something  worse  than  an  outcast  of  humanity — and  although  I  am, 
moreover,  deprived  of  my  eyesight,  the  dearest  gift  of  Heaven — think  not,  I  say,  though 
I  suffer  all  this  by  the  cruel  will  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  that  therefore  I  hold  him  to  be 
mine  enemy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  his  means  that  the  blinded  and  miserable 
prisoner  has  been  taught  to  seek  a  liberty  far  more  unconstrained  than  this  poor  earth 
can  afford,  and  a  vision  far  more  clear  than  any  Mount  Pisgah  on  this  wretched  side  of 
the  grave  can  give  us :  Shall  I  therefore  account  the  Emperor  among  mine  enemies  ? 
He  who  has  taught  me  the  vauity  of  earthly  things — the  nothingness  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ments— and  the  pure  hope  of  a  better  world,  as  a  certain  exchange  for  the  misery  of  the 
present?    No!" 

The  Emperor  had  stood  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech,  but 
hearing  it  so  very  unexpectedly  terminate,  as  he  was  willing  to  suppose,  much  hi  his  own 
favour,  he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  which  was  partly  that  of  a  modest  person 
listening  to  his  own  praises,  and  partly  that  of  a  man  highly  struck  with  the  com- 
mendations heaped  upon  him  by  a  generous  adversary. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said  aloud,  "  how  truly  do  you  read  my  purpose,  when  you  suppose 
that  the  knowledge  which  men  of  your  disposition  can  extract  from  evil,  was  all  the 
experience  which  I  wished  you  to  derive  from  a  captivity  ))rotracted  by  adverse 
circumstances,  far,  verj'  far,  beyond  my  wishes!  Let  me  embrace  the  generous  man  who 
knows  so  well  how  to  construe  the  purpose  of  a  perplexed,  but  still  faithful  friend." 

The  patient  raised  himself  in  his  bed. 

"  Hold  there ! "  he  said,  methinks  my  faculties  begin  to  collect  themselves.  Yes,"  he 
muttered,  "  that  is  the  treacherous  voice  which  first  bid  me  welcome  as  a  friend,  and  then 
commanded  fiercely  that  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  sight  of  my  eyes! — Increase  thy 
rigour  if  thou  wilt,  Comnenus — add,  if  thou  canst,  to  the  torture  of  my  confinement — 
but  since  I  cannot  sec  thy  hypocrilicnl  and  inhuman  features,  spare  me,  in  mercy,  the 
sound  of  a  voice,  more  distressing  to  mine  ear  than  toads,  than  serpents, — than  whatever 
nature  has  most  offensive  and  disgusting!" 

This  speech  was  delivered  with  so  much  energy,  that  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperor 
strove  to  interrupt  its  tenor;  although  he  himself,  as  well  as  Douban  and  his  daughter, 
heard  a  great  deal  more  of  the  language  of  unadorned  and  natural  passion  than  he  had 
counted  upon. 

"  Raise  thy  head,  rash  man,"  he  said,  "  and  charm  thy  tongue,  ere  it  proceed  in 
a  strain  which  may  cost  thee  dear.  Look  at  me,  and  see  if  I  have  not  reserved  a  reward 
capable  of  atoning  for  all  the  evil  which  thy  folly  may  charge  to  my  account." 

Hitherto  the  prisoner  had  remained  with  his  eyes  obstinately  shut,  regarding  the 
imperfect  recollection  he  had  of  sights  whicli  had  been  before  his  eyes  the  foregoing 
evening,  as  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  deluded  imagination,  if  not  actually  presented  by 
some  seducing  spirit.  But  now  when  his  eyes  foirly  encountered  the  stately  figure  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  graceful  form  of  his  lovely  daughter,  painted  in  the  tender  rays  of 
the  morning  dawn,  he  ejaculated  faintly,  "I  see! — I  see!" — And  with  that  ejaculation 
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fell  back  on  the  pillow  in  a  swoon,  which  instantly  found  employment  for  Douban  and 
his  restoratives. 

"A  most  wonderful  cure  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  physician;  "and  the  height  of  my 
wishes  would  be  to  possess  such  another  miraculous  restorative." 

"Fool !"  said  the  Emperor;  "  canst  thou  not  conceive  that  what  has  never  been  taken 
away  is  restored  with  little  difficulty?  He  was  made,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "to 
undergo  a  painful  operation,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  organs  of  sight  were 
destroyed ;  and  as  light  scarcely  ever  visited  him,  and  wlien  it  did,  only  in  doubtful  and 
almost  invisible  glimmerings,  the  prevailing  darkness,  both  physical  and  mental,  that 
surrounded  him,  prevented  him  from  being  sensible  of  the  existence  of  that  precious 
fticulty,  of  which  he  imagined  himself  bereft.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  ask  my  reason  for 
indicting  upon  him  so  strange  a  deception? — Simply  it  was,  that  being  by  it  conceived 
incapable  of  reigning,  his  memory  might  pass  out  of  the  minds  of  the  public,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  I  reserved  his  eyesight,  that  in  case  occasion  should  call,  it  might  be  in 
my  power  once  more  to  liberate  him  from  his  dungeon,  and  employ,  as  I  now  propose 
to  do,  his  courage  and  talents  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  to  counterbalance  those  of 
other  conspirators." 

"  And  can  your  imperial  Highness,"  said  Douban,  "  hope  that  you  have  acquired  this 
man's  duty  and  affection  by  the  conduct  you  have  observed  to  him?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  Emperor ;  "  that  must  be  as  futurity  shall  determine. 
All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  if  Ursel  does  not  reckon  freedom  and  a  long 
course  of  Empire — perhaps  sanctioned  by  an  alliance  with  our  own  blood — and  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  precious  organs  of  eyesight,  of  which  a  less  scrupulous  man 
would  have  deprived  him,  against  a  maimed  and  darkened  existence." 

"  Since  such  is  your  Highness's  opinion  and  resolution,"  said  Douban,  "  it  is  for  me  to 
aid,  and  not  to  counteract  it.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  pray  your  Highness  and  the 
Princess  to  withdraw,  that  I  may  use  sucli  remedies  as  may  confirm  a  mind  which  has 
been  so  strangely  shaken,  and  restore  to  him  fully  the  use  of  those  eyes,  of  which  he  has 
been  so  long  deprived." 

"  I  am  content,  Douban,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  but  take  notice,  Ursel  is  not  totally  at 
liberty  until  he  has  expressed  the  resolution  to  become  actually  mine.    It  may  behove  both 

him  and  thee  to  know,  that  altliough 
there  is  no  purpose  of  remitting  him 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Blacquernal 
palace,  yet  if  he,  or  any  on  his  part, 
should  aspire  to  head  a  party  in  these 
feverish  times, — by  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,  to  swear  a  Prankish  oath, 
he  shall  find  that  he  is  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  battle-axes  of  my  Va- 
rangians. I  trust  to  thee  to  commu- 
nicate this  fact,  wliich  concerns  alike 
him  and  all  who  have  interest  in  his 
fortunes. — Come,  daughter,  we  will 
withdraw,  and  leave  the  leech  with 
his  patient — Take  notice,  Douban, 
it  is  of  importance  that  you  acquaint 
me  the  very  first  moment  wlien  the 
patient  can  hold  rational  communi- 
cation with  me." 

Alexius    and    his    accomplished 
daughter  departed  accordingly. 


<2^|)a|iier  tin  ®toirat]D=3gt|l^itllii. 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 

Wliich,  like  tlie  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Bears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head. 

As  You  Like 


^f^^M  KOBI  a  terraced  roof  of  tlie  Blacquernal  palace,  accessible  by  a  sasli-door, 
fc  l^^l-S  which  opened  from  the  bedchamber  of  Ursel,  there  was  cummaiuled  one  of  the 
rjfo^3r5  most  lovely  and  striking  views  which  the  romantic  neiirhbourhood  of  Con- 
^->.>«»>?r».Av   stantinople  alForded. 

After  suffering  him  to  repose  and  rest  his  agitated  faculties,  it  was  to  this  place  that 
the  physician  led  his  patient;  for  when  somewhat  composed,  he  had  of  himself  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  verify  the  truth  of  his  restored  eyesight,  by  looking  out  once  more 
upon  the  majestic  face  of  nature. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  scene  which  he  beheld  was  a  masterpiece  of  liiunan  art.  The 
proud  city,  ornamented  with  stately  buildings,  as  became  the  capital  of  the  world,  showed 
a  succession  of  glittering  spires  and  orders  of  architecture,  some  of  them  chaste  and 
simple,  like  those  the  capitals  of  which  were  borrowed  from  baskets-full  of  acanthus  ; 
some  deriving  tlie  fluting  of  their  shafts  from  the  props  made  originally  to  support  the 
lances  of  the  earlier  Greeks — forms  simple,  yet  more  graceful  in  their  simplicity,  tlian  any 
which  human  ingenuity  has  been  able  since  to  invent.  With  the  most  splendid  specimens 
which  ancient  art  could  afford  of  those  strictly  classical  models  were  associated  those  of 
a  later  age,  where  more  modern  taste  had  endeavoured  at  improvement,  and,  by  mixing 
the  various  orders,  had  produced  such  as  were  eitlier  cimiposite,  or  totally  out  of  rule- 
The  size  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  displayed,  however,  procured  them  respect; 
nnr  could  even  the  most  perfect  judge  of  architecture  avoid  being  struck  by  the  grandeur 
of  their  extent  and  effect,  although  hurt  by  the  incorrectness  of  the  taste  in  which  they 
were  executed.     Arches  of  ti'iumph,  towers,  obelisks,  and  spires,  designed  for  various 
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purposes,  rose  up  into  the  air  in  confused  magnificence ;  while  the  lower  view  was  filled 
by  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  domestic  habitations  forming  long  narrow  alleys,  on  either 
side  of  which  the  houses  arose  to  various  and  unequal  heights,  but,  being  generally 
finished  with  terraced  coverings,  thick  set  with  plants  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  had, 
when  seen  from  an  eminence,  a  more  noble  and  interesting  aspect  than  is  ever  afforded 
by  the  sloping  and  uniform  roofs  of  streets  in  the  capitals  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

It  has  taken  us  some  time  to  give,  in  words,  the  idea  which  was  at  a  single  glance 
conveyed  to  Ursel,  and  affected  him  at  first  with  great  pain.  His  eyeballs  had  been  long 
strangers  to  that  daily  exercise,  which  teaches  us  the  habit  of  correcting  the  scenes  as 
they  appear  to  our  sight,  by  the  knowledge  which  we  derive  from  the  use  of  our  other 
senses.  His  idea  of  distance  was  so  confused,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  spires,  turrets, 
and  minarets  which  he  beheld,  were  crowded  forward  upon  his  eyeballs,  and  almost 
touching  them.  With  a  shriek  of  horror,  Ursel  turned  himself  to  the  further  side,  and 
cast  his  eyes  upon  a  different  scene.  Here  also  he  saw  towers,  steeples,  and  turrets,  but 
they  were  those  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings  beneath  his  feet,  reflected  from  the 
dazzling  piece  of  water  which  formed  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  which,  from 
the  abundance  of  wealth  which  it  transported  to  the  city,  was  well  termed  the  Golden 
Horn.  In  one  place,  this  superb  basin  was  lined  with  quays,  where  stately  dromonds  and 
argosies  unloaded  their  wealth,  while,  by  the  shore  of  the  haven,  galleys,  feluccas, 
and  other  small  craft,  idly  flapped  the  singularly  shaped  and  snow-white  pinions  which 
served  them  for  sails.  In  other  places  the  Golden  Horn  lay  shrouded  in  a  verdant 
mantle  of  trees,  where  the  private  gardens  of  wealthy  or  distinguished  individuals,  or 
places  of  public  recreation,  shot  down  upon  and  were  bounded  by  the  glassy  waters. 

On  the  Bosphorus,  which  might  be  seen  in  the  distance,  the  little  fleet  of  Tancred  was 
lying  in  the  same  station  they  had  gained  during  the  night,  which  was  fitted  to  command 
the  opposite  landing;  this  their  general  had  preferred  to  a  midnight  descent  upon  Con- 
stantinople, not  knowing  whether,  so  coming,  they  might  be  received  as  friends  or 
enemies.  This  delay,  however,  had  given  the  Greeks  an  opportunity,  either  by  the 
orders  of  Alexius,  or  the  equally  powerful  mandates  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  to 
tow  six  ships  of  war,  full  of  armed  men,  and  provided  with  the  maritime  ofl'ensive 
weapons  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  at  that  period,  which  they  had  moored  so  as  exactly  to 
cover  the  place  where  the  troops  of  Tancred  must  necessarily  land. 

This  preparation  gave  some  surprise  to  the  valiant  Tancred,  who  did  not  know  that 
such  vessels  had  arrived  in  the  harbour  from  Lemnos  on  the  preceding  night.  The 
undaunted  courage  of  that  prince  was,  however,  in  no  respect  to  be  shaken  by  the  degree 
of  unexpected  danger  with  which  his  adventure  now  appeared  to  be  attended. 

This  splendid  view,  from  the  description  of  which  we  have  in  some  degree  digressed, 
was  seen  by  the  physician  and  Ursel  from  a  terrace,  the  loftiest  almost  on  the  palace  of 
the  Blacquernal.  To  the  city-ward,  it  was  bounded  by  a  solid  wall,  of  considerable 
height,  giving  a  resting-place  for  the  roof  of  a  lower  building  which,  sloping  outward, 
broke  to  the  view  the  vast  height  unobscured  otherwise  save  by  a  high  and  massy 
balustrade,  composed  of  bronze,  which,  to  the  havenward,  sunk  sheer  down  upon  an 
uninterrupted  precipice. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Ursel  turned  his  eyes  that  way,  than,  though  placed  far  from 
the  brink  of  the  terrace,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  shriek,  "  Save  me — save  me  !  if  you  are 
not  indeed  the  destined  executors  of  the  Emperor's  will." 

"  We  are  indeed  such,"  said  Douban,  "  to  save,  and  if  possible  to  bring  you  to  complete 
recovery ;  but  by  no  means  to  do  you  injury,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be  offered  by  otliers." 

"  Guard  me  then  from  myself,"  said  Ursel,  "  and  save  me  from  the  reeling  and  insane 
desire  which  I  feel  to  plunge  myself  into  the  abyss,  to  the  edge  of  which  you  have 
guided  me." 

"  Such  a  giddy  and  dangerous  temptation  is,"  said  the  physician,  "  common  to  those 
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who  have  not  for  a  long  time  looked  down  from  precipitous  heights,  and  are  suddenly 
brought  to  them.  Nature,  however  bounteous,  hath  not  provided  for  the  cessation  of 
our  faculties  for  years,  and  for  their  sudden  resumption  in  full  strength  and  vigour.  An 
interval,  longer  or  shorter,  must  needs  intervene.  Can  you  not  believe  this  terrace  a  safe 
station  while  you  have  my  support  and  that  of  this  faithful  slave?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Ursel ;  "  but  jjermit  me  to  turn  my  face  towards  this  stone  wall,  for 
I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  flimsy  piece  of  wire,  which  is  the  only  battlement  of  defence 
that  interposes  betwixt  me  and  the  precipice."  He  spoke  of  the  bronze  balustrade,  six 
feet  high,  and  massive  in  proportion.  Thus  saying,  and  holding  fast  by  the  physician's 
arm,  Ursel,  though  himself  a  younger  and  more  able  man,  trembled,  and  moved  his  feet 
as  slowly  as  if  made  of  lead,  until  he  reached  the  sashed-door,  where  stood  a  kind  of 
balcony-seat,  in  which  he  placed  himself.—"  Here,"  he  said,  "  will  I  remain." 

"  And  here,"  said  Douban,  "will  I  make  the  communication  of  the  Emperor,  wliicli  it 
is  necessary  you  should  be  prepared  to  reply  to.  It  places  you,  you  will  observe,  at 
your  own  disposal  for  liberty  or  captivity,  but  it  conditions  for  your  resigning  that  sweet 
but  sinful  morsel  termed  revenge,  which,  I  must  not  conceal  from  you,  chance  appears 
willing  to  put  into  your  hand.  You  know  the  degree  of  rivalry  in  which  you  have  been 
held  by  the  Emperor,  and  you  know  the  measure  of  evil  you  have  sustained  at  his  hand. 
The  question  is,  Can  you  forgive  what  has  taken  place?" 

"  Let  me  wrap  my  head  round  with  my  mantle,"  said  Ursel,  "  to  dispel  this  dizziness 
which  still  oppresses  my  poor  brain,  and  as  soon  as  the  power  of  recollection  is  granted 
me,  you  shall  know  my  sentiments." 

He  sunk  upon  the  seat,  muffled  in  the  way  which  he  described,  and  aftisr  a  few 
minute's  reflection,  with  a  trepidation  which  argued  the  patient  still  to  be  under  the 
nervous  feeling  of  extreme  horror  mixed  with  terror,  he  addressed  Douban  thus :  "  The 
operation  of  wrong  and  cruelty,  in  the  moment  when  they  are  first  inflicted,  excites,  of 
course,  the  utmost  resentment  of  the  sufferer ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  a  passion  which 
lives  so  long  in  his  bosom  as  the  natural  desire  of  revenge.  If,  then,  during  the  first 
month,  when  I  lay  stretched  upon  my  bed  of  want  and  misery,  you  had  ofllred  me  an 
opportunity  of  revenge  upon  my  cruel  oppressor,  the  remnant  of  miserable  life  wliich 
remained  to  me  should  have  been  willingly  bestowed  to  purchase  it.  But  a  suffering  of 
weeks,  or  even  months,  must  not  be  compared  in  effect  with  that  of  years.  For  a  sliort 
space  of  endurance,  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  retains  that  vigorous  habit  which  holds 
the  prisoner  still  connected  with  life,  and  teaches  him  to  thrill  at  the  long-forgotten 
chain  of  hopes,  of  wishes,  of  disappointments,  and  mortiflcations,  wliich  affected  his 
former  existence.  But  the  wounds  become  callous  as  they  harden,  and  other  and  better 
feelings  occupy  their  place,  while  they  gradually  die  away  in  forgetfuluess.  The 
enjoyments,  tlie  amusements  of  this  world,  occupy  no  part  of  his  time  upon  whom  the 
gates  of  despair  have  once  closed.  I  tell  thee,  my  kind  pliysician,  that  for  a  season,  in 
an  insane  attempt  to  effect  my  liberty,  I  cut  througli  a  large  portion  of  the  living  rock. 
But  Heaven  cured  me  of  so  foolish  an  idea ;  and  if  I  did  not  actually  come  to  love 
Alexius  Comnenus — for  how  could  that  have  been  a  possible  effect  in  any  rational  state 
of  my  intellects  ? — yet  as  I  became  convinced  of  my  own  crimes,  sins,  and  follies,  the 
more  and  more  I  was  also  persuaded  that  Alexius  was  but  the  agcut  through  whom 
Heaven  exercised  a  dearly-purchased  right  of  punishing  me  for  my  manifold  offences 
and  transgressions  ;  and  that  it  was  not  therefore  upon  the  Emperor  that  my  resentment 
ought  to  visit  itself.  And  I  can  now  say  to  thee,  that,  so  far  as  a  man  who  has 
undergone  so  dreadful  a  change  can  be  supposed  to  know  his  own  mind,  I  feel  no 
desire  either  to  rival  Alexius  in  a  race  for  empire,  or  to  avail  myself  of  any  of  the 
various  proffers  which  he  proposes  to  me  as  the  price  of  with<lrawing  my  claim.  Let 
him  keep  unpurchased  the  crown,  for  which  he  has  paid,  in  my  opinion,  a  price  which  it 
is  not  worth." 
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"  Tliis  is  extraordinary  stoicism,  noble  TJrsel,"  answered  the  physician  Douban. 
"  Am  I  then  to  understand  that  you  reject  the  fair  offers  of  Alexius,  and  desire,  instead 
of  all  which  he  is  willing — nay,  anxious  to  bestow — to  be  committed  safely  back  to  thy 
old  blinded  dungeon  in  the  Blacquernal,  that  you  may  continue  at  ease  those  pietistic 
meditations  which  have  already  conducted  thee  to  so  extravagant  a  conclusion  ?  " 

"  Physician,"  said  Ursel,  while  a  shuddering  fit  that  aifected  his  whole  body  testified 
his  alarm  at  the  alternative  proposed — "  one  would  imagine  thine  own  profession  might 
have  taught  thee,  that  no  mere  mortal  man,  unless  predestined  to  be  a  glorified  saint, 
could  ever  prefer  darkness  to  the  light  of  day ;  blindness  itself  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  power  of  sight ;  the  pangs  of  starving  to  competent  sustenance,  or  the  damps  of 
a  dungeon  to  the  free  air  of  God's  creation.  No  ! — it  may  be  virtue  to  do  so,  but  to 
such  a  pitch  mine  does  not  soar.  All  I  require  of  the  Emperor  for  standing  by  him 
with  all  the  power  my  name  can  give  him  at  this  crisis  is,  that  he  will  provide  for  my 
reception  as  a  monk  in  some  of  those  pleasant  and  well  endowed  seminaries  of  piety,  to 
which  his  devotion,  or  his  fears,  have  given  rise.  Let  me  not  be  again  the  object  of  his 
suspicion,  the  operation  of  which  is  more  dreadful  than  that  of  being  the  object  of  his 
hate.  Forgotten  by  power,  as  I  have  myself  lost  the  remembrance  of  those  that  wielded 
it,  let  me  find  ray  way  to  the  grave,  unnoticed,  unconstrained,  at  libei'ty,  in  possession 
of  my  dim  and  disused  organs  of  sight,  and,  above  all,  at  peace." 

"  If  such  be  thy  serious  and  earnest  wish,  noble  Ursel,"  said  the  physician,  "  I  myself 
have  no  hesitation  to  warrant  to  thee  the  full  accomplishment  of  thy  religious  and 
moderate  desires.  But,  bethink  thee,  thou  art  once  more  an  inhabitant  of  the  court,  in 
which  thou  mayst  obtain  what  thou  wilt  to-day  ;  while  to-morrow,  shouldst  thou  regret 
thy  indiiference,  it  may  be  thy  utmost  entreaty  will  not  suffice  to  gain  for  thee  the 
slightest  extension  of  thy  present  conditions." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Ursel ;  "  I  will  then  stipulate  for  another  condition,  which  indeed 
has  only  reference  to  this  day.  I  will  solicit  his  Imperial  Majesty,  with  all  humility,  to 
spare  me  the  pain  of  a  personal  treaty  between  himself  and  me,  and  that  he  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  I  am  most  willing  to  do  in  his  favour  all  that 
he  is  desirous  of  dictating ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  desire  only  the  execution  of 
those  moderate  conditions  o'f  my  future  aliment  which  I  have  already  told  thee  at  length." 
"  But  wherefore,"  said  Douban,  "  shouldst  thou  be  afraid  of  announcing  to  the 
Emperor  thy  disposition  to  an  agreement,  which  cannot  be  esteemed  otherwise  than 
extremely  moderate  on  thy  part  ?  Indeed,  I  fear  the  Emperor  wiU  insist  on  a  brief 
personal  conference." 

"  I  am  not  ashamed,"  said  Ursel,  "  to  confess  the  truth.  It  is  true,  that  I  have,  or 
think  I  have,  renounced  what  the  Scripture  calls  the  pride  of  life ;  but  the  old  Adam 
still  lives  within  us,  and  maintains  against  the  better  part  of  our  nature  an 
inextinguishable  quarrel,  easy  to  be  aroused  from  its  slumber,  but  as  difficult  to  be  again 
couched  in  peace.  Wliile  last  night  I  but  half  understood  that  mine  enemy  was  in  my 
presence,  and  while  my  faculties  performed  but  half  their  duty  in  recalling  his  deceitful  and 
hated  accents,  did  not  my  heart  throb  in  my  bosom  with  all  the  agitation  of  a  taken  bird, 
and  shall  I  again  have  to  enter  into  a  personal  treaty  with  the  man  who,  be  his  general 
conduct  what  it  may,  has  been  the  constant  and  unprovoked  cause  of  my  unequalled 
misery  ?  Douban,  no ! — to  listen  to  his  voice  again,  were  to  hear  an  alarm  sounded  to 
every  violent  and  vindictive  passion  of  my  heart ;  and  though,  may  Heaven  so  help  me 
as  my  intentions  towards  him  are  upright,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  his 
professions  with  a  chance  of  safety  either  to  him  or  to  myself" 

"  If  you  be  so  minded,"  replied  Douban,  "  I  shall  only  repeat  to  him  your  stipu- 
lation, and  you  must  swear  to  him  that  you  will  strictly  observe  it.  Without  this  being 
done,  it  must  be  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to  settle  the  league  of  which  both  are 
desirous." 
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"  Amen  ! "  said  Ursel ;  "  and  as  I  am  pure  in  my  purpose,  and  resolved  to  keep  it  to 
tlie  uttermost,  so  may  Heaven  guard  me  from  the  influence  of  precipitate  revenge, 
ancient  grudge,  or  new  quarrel ! " 

An  authoritative  knock  at  the  door  of  the  sleeping  chamber  was  now  heard,  and 
Ursel,  relieved  by  more  powerful  feelings,  from  the  giddiness  of  which  he  had  complained, 
walked  firmly  into  the  bedroom,  and  seating  himself,  waited  with  averted  eyes  the 
entrance  of  the  person  who  demanded  admittance,  and  who  proved  to  be  no  other  than 
Alexius  Comnenus. 

The  Emperor  appeared  at  the  door  in  a  warlike  dress,  suited  for  the  decoration  of  u 
prince  who  was  to  witness  a  combat  in  the  lists  fought  out  before  him. 

"  Sage  Douban,"  he  said,  "  has  our  esteemed  prisoner,  Ursel,  made  his  choice  between 
our  peace  and  enmity  ?  " 

"  He  hath,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "  embraced  the  lot  of  that  liappy  portion 
of  mankind,  whose  hearts  and  lives  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  your  Majesty's 
government." 

"  He  will  then  this  day,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "  render  me  the  office  of  putting 
down  all  those  who  may  pretend  to  abet  insurrection  in  his  name,  and  under  pretext  of 
his  wrongs  ?  " 

"  He  will,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician,  "  act  to  the  fullest  the  part  which  you 
require." 

"  And  in  what  way,"  said  the  Emperor,  adopting  his  most  gracious  tone  of  voice, 
"  would  our  faithful  Ursel  desire  that  services  like  these,  rendered  in  the  hour  of 
extreme  need,  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor?" 

"  Simply,"  answered  Douban,  "  by  saying  nothing  upon  the  subject.  He  desires  only 
that  all  jealousies  between  you  and  him  may  be  henceforth  forgotten,  and  that  he  may 
be  admitted  into  one  of  your  Highness's  monastic  institutions,  with  leave  to  dedicate 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  worsliip  of  Heaven  and  its  saints." 

"  Hath  he  persuaded  thee  of  this,  Douban  ?" — said  the  Emperor,  in  a  low  and  altered 
voice.  "  By  Heaven !  when  I  consider  from  what  prison  he  was  brought,  and  in  what 
guise  he  inhabited  it,  I  cannot  believe  in  this  gall-less  disposition.  He  must  at  least 
speak  to  me  himself,  ere  I  can  believe,  in  some  degree,  the  transformation  of  the  fiery 
Ursel  into  a  being  so  little  capable  of  feeling  the  ordinary  impulses  of  mankind." 

"  Hear  me,  Alexius  Comnenus,"  said  the  prisoner;  "  and  so  may  thine  own  prayers 
to  Heaven  find  access  and  acceptation,  as  thou  believest  the  words  which  I  speak  to  thee 
in  simplicity  of  heart.  If  thine  empire  of  Greece  were  made  of  coined  gold,  it  would 
lidld  out  no  bait  for  my  acceptance  ;  nor,  I  thank  Heaven,  have  even  the  injuries  I  have 
experienced  at  thy  hand,  cruel  and  extensive  as  they  have  been,  impressed  upon  me  the 
slightest  desire  of  requiting  treachery  with  treachery.  Think  of  me  as  thou  wilt,  so 
thou  seek'st  not  again  to  exchange  words  with  me ;  and  believe  me,  that  when  thou  hast 
put  mc  under  the  most  rigid  of  thy  ecclesiastical  foundations,  the  discipline,  the  fare, 
and  the  vigils,  will  be  far  superior  to  the  existence  falling  to  the  share  of  those  whom 
the  King  delights  to  honour,  and  who  therefore  must  afford  the  King  their  society 
whenever  they  are  summoned  to  do  so." 

"It  is  hardly  for  me,"  said  the  physician,  "  to  interpose  in  so  high  a  matter;  yet,  as 
trusted  both  by  the  noble  Ursel,  and  by  his  highness  tlie  Emperor,  I  have  made  a  brief 
abstract  of  these  short  conditions  to  be  kept  by  the  high  parties  towards  each  other,  sub 
crimine  fithi." 

The  Emperor  protracted  the  intercourse  with  Ursel,  until  he  more  fully  explained  to 
him  the  occasion  wliich  he  should  have  that  very  day  for  Iiis  services.  When  they 
parted,  Alexius,  with  a  great  show  of  affection,  embraced  his  late  prisoner,  while  it 
required  all  the  self-command  and  stoicism  of  Ursel  to  avoid  expressing  in  plain 
terras  the  extent  to  which  he  abliorrcd  the  person  who  thus  caressed  him. 
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•        *        *        *        O,  Conspiracy ! 
Sllam'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free?     O,  then,  by  day, 
Where  wilt  thou  tind  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?    Seek  none,  Conspiracy; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability; 
For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Julius  Cxsar. 


^,'i^^^?r  HE  important  morning  at  last  arrived,  on  which,  by  the  Imperial  proclamation, 
y^rMife  ^^^  combat  between  the  Ca3sar  and  Robert  Count  of  Paris  was  appointed  to 
XhIaW^  take  place.  This  was  a  circumstance  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the 
'■ss^.o~j/ii  Qj.ggimj  manners,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  people  annexed  different  ideas 
from  those  which  were  associated  with  the  same  solemn  decision  of  God,  as  the  Latins 
called  it,  by  the  Western  nations.  The  consequence  was  a  vague,  but  excessive  agitation 
among  the  people,  who  connected  the  extraordinary  strife  which  they  were  to  witness, 
with  the  various  causes  which  had  been  whispered  abroad  as  likely  to  give  occasion  to 
some  general  insurrection  of  a  great  and  terrible  nature. 

By  the  Imperial  order,  regular  lists  had  been  prepared  for  the  combat,  with  opposite 
gates,  or  entrances,  as  was  usual,  for  the  admittance  of  the  two  champions;  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  the  Divinity  by  each,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  which  the  combatants  were  respectively  members. 
The  situation  of  these  lists  was  on  the  side  of  the  shore  adjoining  on  the  west  to  the 
continent.  At  no  great  distance,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  seen,  of  various  architecture, 
composed  of  lime  and  of  stone,  and  furnished  with  no  less  than  four-and-twenty  gates, 
or  posterns,  five  of  which  regarded  the  land,  and  nineteen  the  water.  All  this  formed 
a  beautiful  prospect,  much  of  which  is  still  visible.     The  town  itself  is  about  nineteen 
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miles  in  circumference;  and  as  it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  lofty  cypresses,  its 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  city  arising  out  of  a  stately  wood  of  these  magnificent 
trees,  partly  shrouding  the  pinnacles,  obelisks,  and  minarets,  which  then  marked  the  site 
of  many  noble  Christian  temples;  but  now,  generally  speaking,  intimate  the  position  of 
as  many  Mahomedan  mosques. 

These  lists,  for  the  convenience  of  spectators,  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  long 
rows  of  seats,  sloping  downwards.  In  the  middle  of  these  seats,  and  exactly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  lists,  was  a  high  throne,  erected  for  the  Emperor  himself ;  and  which 
was  separated  from  the  more  vulgar  galleries  by  a  circuit  of  wooden  barricades,  which 
an  experienced  eye  could  perceive,  might,  in  case  of  need,  be  made  serviceable  for 
purposes  of  defence. 

The  lists  were  sixty  yards  in  length,  by  perhaps  about  forty  in  breadth,  and  these  afforded 
ample  space  for  the  exercise  of  the  combat,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  Numerous 
bands  of  the  Greek  citizens  began,  with  the  very  break  of  day,  to  issue  from  the  gates 
and  posterns  of  the  city,  to  examine  and  wonder  at  the  construction  of  the  lists,  pass  their 
criticisms  upon  the  purposes  of  the  peculiar  parts  of  the  fabric,  and  occupy  places,  to 
secure  them  for  the  spectacle.  Shortly  after  arrived  a  large  band  of  those  soldii;rs  who 
were  called  the  Roman  Immortals.  These  entered  without  ceremony,  and  placed  them- 
selves on  either  hand  of  the  wooden  barricade  which  fenced  the  Emperor's  seat.  Some 
of  them  took  even  a  greater  liberty;  for,  affecting  to  be  pressed  against  the  boundary, 
there  were  individuals  who  approached  the  partition  itself,  and  seemed  to  meditate 
climbing  over  it,  and  placing  themselves  on  the  same  side  with  the  Emperor.  Some  old 
domestic  slaves  of  the  household  now  showed  themselves,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  this  sacred  circle  for  Alexius  and  his  court;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
Immortals  began  to  show  themselves  encroaching  and  turbulent,  the  strength  of 
the  defenders  of  the  prohibited  precincts  seemed  gradually  to  increase. 

There  was,  though  scarcely  to  be  observed,  besides  the  grand  access  to  the  Imperial 
seat  from  without,  another  opening  also  from  the  outside,  secured  by  a  very  strong  door, 
by  which  different  persons  received  admission  beneath  the  seats  destined  for  tlie  Impe- 
rial party.  These  persons,  by  their  length  of  limb,  breadth  of  shoulders,  by  the  fur  of 
their  cloaks,  and  especially  by  the  redoubted  battle-axes  which  all  of  them  bore,  appeared 
to  be  Varangians;  but,  although  neither  dressed  in  their  usual  habit  of  j)omp,  nor  in 
their  more  effectual  garb  of  war,  still,  when  narrowly  examined,  tlicy  migiit  be  seen  to 
possess  their  usual  offensive  weapons.  These  men,  entering  in  separate  and  straggling 
parties,  might  be  observed  to  join  the  slaves  of  the  interior  of  the  palace  in  opposing  the 
intrusion  of  tlie  Immortals  upon  the  seat  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  benches  around.  Two 
or  three  Immortals,  who  had  actually  made  good  tlieir  frolic,  and  climbed  over  tlie  division, 
were  flung  back  again,  very  unceremoniously,  by  the  biurbaric  strength  and  sinewy  arms 
of  the  Varangians. 

The  people  around,  and  in  the  adjacent  galleries,  most  of  whom  had  the  air  of  citizens 
in  their  holyday  <lresses,  commented  a  good  deal  on  these  proceedings,  and  were  inclined 
strongly  to  make  part  with  the  Immortals.  "  It  was  a  shame  to  the  Emperor,"  they 
said,  "  to  encourage  these  British  barbarians  to  interpose  themselves  by  violence  between 
his  person  and  the  Immortal  cohorts  of  the  city,  who  were  in  some  sort  his  own 
children." 

Stephanos,  the  gymnastic,  whose  bulky  strength  and  stature  rendered  him  conspicuous 
amid  this  party,  said,  without  hesitatiun,  "  If  there  are  two  people  here  who  will  join  in 
saying  that  the  Immortals  are  unjustly  deprived  of  their  right  of  guarding  the  Emperor's 
person,  here  is  the  hand  that  sljall  place  them  beside  the  Imperial  chair." 

"  Not  so,"  quoth  a  centurion  of  the  Immortals,  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to 
our  readers  by  the  name  of  Harpax;  "Not  so,  Stephanos;  that  happy  time  may  arrive, 
but  it  is  not  yet  come,  ray  gem  of  the  circus.     Thou  knowest  that  on  this  occasion  it  is 
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one  of  these  Counts,  or  western  Franks,  wlio  undertakes  the  combat ;  and  the  Varangians, 
who  call  these  people  their  enemies,  have  some  reason  to  claim  a  precedency  in  guarding 
the  lists,  which  it  might  not  at  this  moment  be  convenient  to  dispute  with  them.  Why, 
man,  if  thou  wert  half  so  witty  as  thou  art  long,  thou  wouldst  be  sensible  that  it  were 
bad  woodmansliip  to  raise  the  hollo  upon  the  game,  ere  it  had  been  driven  within  compass 
of  the  nets." 

"While  the  athlete  rolled  his  huge  grey  eyes  as  if  to  conjure  out  the  sense  of  this 
intimation,  his  little  friend  Lysimachus,  the  artist,  putting  himself  to  pain  to  stand  upon 
his  tiptoe,  and  look  intelligent,  said,  approaching  as  near  as  he  could  to  Harpax's  ear, 
"  Thou  mayst  trust  me,  gallant  centurion,  that  this  man  of  mould  and  muscle  shall 
neither  start  like  a  babbling  hound  on  a  false  scent,  nor  become  mute  and  inert,  when 
the  general  signal  is  given.  But  tell  me,"  said  he,  speaking  very  low,  and  for  that 
purpose  mounting  a  bench,  which  brought  him  on  a  level  with  the  centurion's  ear,  "would 
it  not  have  been  better  that  a  strong  guard  of  the  valiant  Immortals  had  been  placed  in 
this  wooden  citadel,  to  ensure  the  object  of  the  day?" 

"Without  question,"  said  the  centurion,  "it  was  so  meant;  but  these  strolling 
Varangians  have  altered  their  station  of  their  own  authority." 

"Were  it  not  well,"  said  Lysimachus,  "that  you,  who  are  greatly  more  numerous  than 
the  barbarians,  should  begin  a  fray  before  more  of  these  strangers  arrive  ?" 

"  Content  ye,  friend,"  said  the  centurion,  coldly,  "we  know  our  time.  An  attack 
commenced  too  early  would  be  worse  than  thrown  away,  nor  would  an  opportunity  occur 
of  executing  our  project  in  the  fitting  time,  if  an  alarm  were  prematurely  given  at  this 
moment." 

So  saying,  he  .shuffled  oiF  among  his  fellow-soldiers,  so  as  to  avoid  suspicious 
intercourse  with  such  persons  as  were  only  concerned  with  the  civic  portion  of  the 
conspirators. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  and  the  sun  took  a  higher  station  in  the  horizon,  the  various 
persons  whom  curiosity,  or  some  more  decided  motive,  brought  to  see  the  proposed 
combat,  were  seen  streaming  from  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  rushing  to  occupy 
such  accommodation  as  the  circuit  round  the  lists  afforded  them.  In  their  road  to  the 
place  where  preparation  for  combat  was  made,  they  had  to  ascend  a  sort  of  cape,  which, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  hill,  projected  into  the  Hellespont,  and  the  but  of  which,  connecting 
it  with  the  shore,  afforded  a  considerable  ascent,  and  of  course  a  more  commanding  view 
of  the  strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  than  either  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  or 
the  still  lower  ground  upon  which  the  lists  were  erected.  In  passing  this  height,  the 
earlier  visitants  of  the  lists  made  little  or  no  halt ;  but  after  a  time,  when  it  became 
obvious  that  those  who  had  huri'ied  forward  to  the  place  of  combat  were  lingering  there 
without  any  object  or  occupation,  they  that  followed  them  in  the  same  route,  with 
natural  curiosity,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  landscape,  bestowing  some  attention  on  its  beauty, 
and  paused  to  see  what  auguries  could  bo  collected  from  the  water,  which  were  likely  to 
have  any  concern  in  indicating  the  fate  of  the  events  that  were  to  take  place.  Some 
straggling  seamen  were  the  first  who  remarked  that  a  squadron  of  the  Greek  small  craft 
(being  that  of  Tancred)  were  in  the  act  of  making  their  way  from  Asia,  and  threatening 
a  descent  upon  Constantinople. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  a  person,  by  rank  the  captain  of  a  galley,  "  that  these  small 
vessels,  which  were  ordered  to  return  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  they  disembarked  the 
Latins,  should  have  remained  so  long  at  Scutari,  and  should  not  be  rowing  back  to  the 
imperial  city  until  this  time,  on  the  second  day  after  their  dejiarture  from  thence." 

"  I  pray  to  Heaven,"  said  another  of  the  same  profession,  "  that  these  seamen  may 
come  alone.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  their  ensign-staffs,  bowsprits,  and  topmasts  were 
decorated  with  the  .same  ensigns,  or  nearly  the  same,  with  those  which  the  Latins 
displayed   upon  them,  when,  by  the  Emperor's  order,  they  were  transported  towards 
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Palestine ;  so  methinks  the  voyage  back  again  resembles  tbat  of  a  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels,  who  have  been  prevented  from  discharging  their  cargo  at  the  place  of  their 
destination." 

"  There  is  little  good,"  said  one  of  the  politicians  whom  we  formerly  noticed,  "  in 
dealing  with  such  commodities,  whether  they  are  imported  or  exported.  Yon  ample 
banner  which  streams  over  the  foremost  galley,  intimates  the  presence  of  a  chieftain  of 
no  small  rank  among  the  Counts,  whether  it  be  for  valour  or  for  nobility." 

The  seafaring  leader  added,  with  the  voice  of  one  who  hints  alarming  tidings,  "They 
seem  to  have  got  to  a  point  in  the  straits  as  high  as  will  enable  them  to  run  down  with 
the  tide,  and  clear  the  cape  which  we  stand  on,  although  with  what  purpose  they  aim  to 
land  so  close  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city,  he  is  a  wiser  man  than  I  who  pretends  to 
determine." 

"  Assuredly,"  returned  his  comrade,  "  the  intention  is  not  a  kind  one.  The  wealth  of 
the  city  has  temptations  to  a  poor  people,  who  only  value  the  iron  which  they  possess  as 
affording  them  the  means  of  procuring  the  gold  which  they  covet." 

"  Ay,  brother,"  answered  Demetrius  the  politician,  "  but  see  you  not,  lying  at  anchor 
within  this  bay  which  is  formed  by  the  cape,  and  at  the  very  point  where  tliese  heretics 
are  likely  to  be  carried  by  the  tide,  six  strong  vessels,  having  the  power  of  sending  forth, 
not  merely  showers  of  darts  and  arrows,  but  of  Grecian  fire,  as  it  is  called,  from  their 
lioUow  decks  ?  If  these  Frank  gentry  continue  directing  their  course  upon  the  Imperial 
city,  being,  as  they  are, 

'  propago 

Contemptrix  Superdm  sane,  sxvseque  avidissima  caddis, 
Et  violenta;'* 

we  shall  speedily  see  a  combat  better  worth  witnessing  than  that  announced  by  the  great 
trumpet  of  the  Varangians.  If  you  love  me,  let  us  sit  down  here  for  a  moment,  and  see 
liow  this  matter  is  to  end." 

"An  excellent  motion,  my  ingenious  friend,"  said  Lascaris,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
other  citizen  ;  "  but,  bethink  you,  shall  we  not  be  in  danger  from  the  missiles  with  which 
the  audacious  Latins  will  not  fail  to  return  the  Greek  fire,  if,  according  to  your 
conjecture,  it  shall  be  poured  upon  them  by  the  Imperial  squadron  ?" 

"  That  is  not  ill  argued,  my  friend,"  said  Demetrius ;  "  but  know  that  you  have  to  do 
with  a  man  who  has  been  in  such  extremities  before  now  ;  and  if  such  a  discharge  should 
open  from  the  sea,  I  would  propose  to  you  to  step  back  some  fifty  yards  inland,  and  thus 
to  interpose  the  very  crest  of  the  cape  between  us  and  the  discharge  of  missiles ;  a  mere 
child  might  thus  learn  to  face  them  without  any  alarm." 

"  You  are  a  wise  man,  neighbour,"  said  Lascaris,  "  and  possess  such  a  mixture  of 
valour  and  knowledge  as  bi'comes  a  man  whom  a  friend  might  be  supposed  safely  to 
risk  his  life  with.  There  be  those,  for  instance,  wjio  cannot  show  you  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  what  is  going  on,  without  bringing  you  within  peril  of  your  life  ;  whereas 
you,  my  worthy  friend  Demetrius,  between  your  accurate  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
and  your  regard  for  your  friend,  are  sure  to  show  him  all  that  is  to  be  seen  without  the 
least  risk  to  a  person,  who  is  naturally  unwilling  to  think  of  exposing  himself  to  injury. 
But,  Holy  Virgin  !  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  red  flag  which  the  Greek  Admiral  has 
this  instant  hoisted?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  neighbour,"  answered  Demetrius,  "  yonder  western  heretic  continues 
to  advance  without  minding  the  various  signs  which  our  Admiral  has  made  to  him  to 
desist,  and  now  he  hoists  the  bloody  colours,  as  if  a  man  should  clench  liis  fist  and  say, 
If  you  persevere  in  your  uncivil  intention,  I  will  do  so  and  so." 

"  By  St.  Sophia,"  said  Lascaris,  "  and  that  is  giving  him  fair  warning.  But  what  is 
it  the  Imperial  Admiral  is  about  to  do?" 

•  Ovid,  ^:ct. 
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"  Run  !  run  !  friend  Lnsc.aris,"  said  Demetrius,  "  or  you  will  sco  more  of  tliat  than 
perchance  you  have  any  curiosity  for." 

Accordingly,  to  add  the  strength  of  example  to  precept,  Demetrius  himself  gii-t  up 
his  loins,  and  retreated  with  the  most  edifying  speed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge, 
accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd,  who  had  tarried  there  to  witness  the 
contest  which  the  newsmonger  promised,  and  were  determined  to  take  his  word  for 
their  own  safety.  The  sound  and  sight  which  had  alarmed  Demetrius,  was  the 
discharge  of  a  large  portion  of  Greek  fire,  which  perhaps  may  be  best  compared  to  one 
of  those  immense  Congreve  rockets  of  the  present  day,  which  takes  on  its  shoulders  a 
small  grapnel  or  anchor,  and  proceeds  groaning  through  the  air,  like  a  fiend  over- 
burdened by  the  mandate  of  some  inexorable  magician,  and  of  which  the  operation  was 
so  terrifying,  that  the  crews  of  the  vessels  attacked  by  this  strange  weapon  frequently 
forsook  every  means  of  defence,  and  ran  themselves  ashore.  One  of  the  principal 
ingredients  of  this  dreadful  fire  was  supposed  to  be  naphtha,  or  the  bitumen  which  is 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which,  when  in  a  state  of  ignition,  could 
only  be  extinguished  by  a  veiy  singular  mixture,  and  which  it  was  not  likely  to  come 
in  contact  with.  It  produced  a  thick  smoke  and  loud  explosion,  and  was  capable,  says 
Gibbon,  of  communicating  its  flames  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or  lateral 
progress.*  In  sieges,  it  was  poured  from  the  ramparts,  or  launched  like  our  bombs,  in 
red-hot  balls  of  stone  or  iron,  or  it  was  darted  in  flax  twisted  round  arrows  and  in 
javelins.  It  was  considered  as  a  state  secret  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  for 
wellnigh  four  centuries  it  was  unknown  to  the  Mahomedans.  But  at  length  the  com- 
position was  discovered  by  the  Saracens,  and  used  by  them  for  repelling  the  crusaders, 
and  overpowering  the  Greeks,  upon  whose  side  it  had  at  one  time  been  the  most 
formidable  implement  of  defence.  Some  exaggeration  we  must  allow  for  a  bai-barous 
period ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  general  description  of  the  crusader  Joinville 
should  be  admitted  as  correct : — "  It  came  flying  through  the  air,"  says  that  good  knight, 
"like  a  winged  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogshead,  with  the  report  of  thunder 
and  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  horrible 
illumination." 

Not  only  the  bold  Demetrius  and  his  pupil  Lascaris,  but  all  the  crowd  whom  they 
influenced,  fled  manfully  when  the  commodore  of  the  Greeks  fired  the  first  discharge ; 
and  as  the  other  vessels  in  the  squadi'on  followed  his  example,  the  heavens  were  filled 
with  the  unusual  and  outrageous  noise,  while  the  smoke  was  so  thick  as  to  darken  the 
very  air.  As  the  fugitives  passed  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they  saw  the  seaman,  whom  we 
formerly  mentioned  as  a  spectator,  snugly  reclining  under  cover  of  a  dry  ditch,  where 
he  managed  so  as  to  secure  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  any  accident.  He  could  not, 
however,  omit  breaking  his  jest  on  the  politicians. 

"  What,  ho ! "  he  cried,  "  my  good  friends,"  without  raising  himself  above  the 
counterscarp  of  his  ditch,  "will  you  not  remain  upon  your  station  long  enough  to  finish 
that  hopeful  lecture  upon  battle  by  sea  and  land,  which  you  had  so  happy  an  opportunity 
of  commencing  ?  Believe  me,  the  noise  is  more  alarming  than  hurtful ;  the  fire  is  aU 
pointed  in  a  direction  opposite  to  yours,  and  if  one  of  those  dragons  which  you  see  does 
happen  to  fly  landward  instead  of  seaward,  it  is  but  the  mistake  of  some  cabin-boy,  who 
has  used  his  linstock  with  more  willingness  than  ability." 

Demetrius  and  Lascaris  just  heard  enough  of  the  naval  hero's  harangue,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  new  danger  with  which  they  might  be  assailed  by  the  possible  misdirec- 
tion of  the  weapons,  and,  rushing  down  towards  the  lists  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  half- 
despei'ate  with  fear,  they  hastily  propagated  the  appalling  news,  that  the  Latins  were 
coming  back  from  Asia  with  the  purpose  of  landing  in  arms,  pillaging,  and  burning  the  city. 

The  uproar,  in  the  meantime,  of  this  unexpected  occurrence,  was  such  as  altogether  to 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  Greek  fire,  see  Gibbon,  chapter  53. 
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vindicate,  in  public  opinion,  tlie  reported  cause,  however  exaggerated.  The  thunder  of 
the  Greek  fire  came  successively,  one  hard  upon  the  other,  and  each,  in  its  turn,  spread 
a  blot  of  black  smoke  upon  the  face  of  the  landscape,  which,  thickened  by  so  many 
successive  clouds,  seemed  at  last,  like  that  raised  by  a  sustained  fire  of  modern  artillery 
to  overshadow  the  whole  horizon. 

The  small  squadron  of  Tancrcd  were  completely  hid  from  view  in  the  surging  volumes 
of  darkness,  which  the  breath  of  the  weapons  of  the  enemy  had  spread  around  him  ; 
and  it  seemed  by  a  red  light,  which  began  to  show  it^lf  among  the  thickest  of  tlie  veil 
of  darkness,  that  one  of  the  flotilla  at  least  had  caught  fire.  Yet  the  Latins  resisted, 
■with  an  obstinacy  worthy  of  their  own  courage,  and  the  fame  of  their  celebrated  leader. 
Some  advantage  they  had,  on  account  of  their  small  size,  and  their  lowness  in  the  water, 
as  well  as  the  clouded  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  rendered  them  difficult  marks  for 
the  fire  of  the  Greeks. 

To  increase  these  advantages,  Tancred,  as  well  by  boats  as  by  the  kind  of  rude 
signals  made  use  of  at  the  period,  dispersed  orders  to  his  fleet,  that  each  bark,  dis- 
regarding the  fate  of  the  others,  should  press  forward  individually,  and  that  the  men 
from  each  should  be  put  on  shore  wheresoever  and  howsoever  they  could  elTect  that 
manoeuvre.  Tancred  himself  set  a  noble  example  ;  he  was  on  board  a  stout  vessel, 
fenced  in  some  degree  against  the  effect  of  the  Greek  fire  by  being  in  a  great  measure 
covered  with  raw  hides,  which  hides  had  also  been  recently  steeped  in  water.  This 
vessel  contained  upwards  of  a  hundred  valiant  warriors,  several  of  them  of  knightly 
order,  who  had  all  night  toiled  at  the  humble  labours  of  the  oar,  and  now  in  the  morning 
applied  their  chivalrous  hands  to  the  arblast  and  to  the  bow,  which  were  in  general 
accounted  the  weapons  of  persons  of  a  lower  rank.  Thus  armed,  and  thus  manned. 
Prince  Tancred  bestowed  upon  his  bark  the  full  velocity  which  wind,  and  tide,  and  oar, 
could  enable  her  to  obtain,  and  placing  her  in  the  situation  to  profit  by  them  as  much  as 
his  maritime  skill  could  direct,  he  drove  with  the  speed  of  lightning  among  the  vessels 
of  Lemnos,  plying  on  either  side,  bows,  crossbows,  javelins,  and  military  missiles  of 
every  kind,  with  the  greater  advantage  that  the  Greeks,  trusting  to  their  artilicial  fire, 
had  omitted  arming  themselves  with  other  weapons  ;  so  that  when  the  valiant  Crusader 
bore  down  on  them  with  so  much  fury,  repaying  the  terrors  of  their  fire  witii  a  storm 
of  bolts  and  arrows  no  less  formidable,  they  began  to  feel  that  their  own  advantage  was 
much  less  than  they  had  supposed,  and  that,  like  most  other  dangers,  the  mai-itime  fire 
of  the  Greeks,  when  undauntedly  confronted,  lost  at  least  one-half  of  its  terrors.  The 
Grecian  sailors,  too,  when  they  observed  the  vessels  ajiproach  so  near,  filled  with  the 
steel-clad  Latins,  began  to  shrink  from  a  contest  to  be  maintained  hand  to  hand  with  so 
terrible  an  enemy. 

By  degrees,  smoke  began  to  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  great  Grecian  argo.sy,  and 
the  voice  of  Tancred  announced  to  his  soldiers  tiiat  the  Grecian  Admiral's  vessel  had 
taken  fire,  owing  to  negligence  in  the  management  of  the  means  of  destruction  she  pos- 
sessed, and  that  all  they  had  now  to  do  was  to  maintain  sucli  a  distance  as  to  avoid 
sharing  her  fate.  Sparkles  and  flashes  of  flame  were  next  seen  leaping  from  place  to 
place  on  board  of  the  great  hulk,  as  if  the  element  had  had  the  sense  and  purpose  of 
spreading  wider  the  consternation,  and  disabling  the  few  who  still  paid  attention  to  the 
commands  of  tlieir  Admiral,  and  endeavoured  to  extinguisii  tlie  fire.  The  consciousness 
of  the  combustible  nature  of  the  freight,  began  to  add  despair  to  terror ;  from  the 
boltsprit,  the  rigging,  the  yards,  the  sides,  and  every  part  of  the  vessel,  the  unfortunate 
crew  were  seen  dro]iping  themselves,  to  exchange  for  the  most  part  a  watery  death  for 
one  by  the  more  dreadful  agency  of  fire.  The  crew  of  Tanered's  bark,  ceasing,  by 
that  generous  prince's  commands,  to  oiler  any  additional  annoyance  to  an  enemy  who  was 
at  once  threatened  by  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  of  conflagration,  ran  their  vessel  asliore 
in  a  smooth  part  of  the  bay,  and  jumping  into  the  shallow  sea,  made  the  laud  witliout 
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difficulty ;  many  of  tlieir  steeds  being,  by  the  exertions  of  the  owners,  and  the  docility 
of  the  animals,  brought  ashore  at  the  same  time  with  their  masters.  Tlieir  commander 
lost  no  time  in  forming  their  serried  ranks  into  a  phalanx  of  lancers,  few  indeed  at  first, 
but  perpetually  increasing  as  ship  after  ship  of  the  little  flotilla  ran  ashore,  or,  having 
more  deliberately  moored  their  barks,  landed  their  men,  and  joined  their  companions. 

The  cloud  which  had  been  raised  by  the  conflict  was  now  driven  to  leeward  before 
the  wind,  and  the  strait  exhibited  only  the  relics  of  the  combat.  Here  tossed  upon  the 
billows  the  scattered  and  broken  remains  of  one  or  two  of  the  Latin  vessels  which  had 
been  burnt  at  the  commencement  of  the  combat,  though  their  crews,  by  the  exertions  of 
their  comrades,  had  in  general  been  saved.  Lower  down  were  seen  the  remaining  five 
vessels  of  the  Lemnos  squadron,  holding  a  disorderly  and  difficult  retreat,  with  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  In  the  place  so  late  the  scene  of 
combat,  lay  moored  the  hulk  of  the  Grecian  Admiral,  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
still  sending  forth  a  black  smoke  from  its  scathed  beams  and  planks.  The  flotilla  of 
Tancred,  busied  in  discharging  its  troops,  lay  irregularly  scattered  along  the  bay,  the 
men  making  ashore  as  they  could,  and  taking  their  course  to  join  the  standard  of  their 
leader.  Various  black  substances  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  nearer,  or  more 
distant  to  the  shore ;  some  proved  to  be  the  wreck  of  the  vessels  which  had  been 
destroyed,  and  others,  more  ominous  still,  the  lifeless  bodies  of  mariners  who  had  fallen 
in  the  conflict. 

The  standard  had  been  borne  ashore  by  the  Prince's  favourite  page,  Ernest  of  Apulia, 
so  soon  as  the  keel  of  Tancred's  galley  had  grazed  upon  tlie  sand.  It  was  then  pitched 
on  the  top  of  that  elevated  cape  between  Constantinople  and  the  lists,  where  Lascaris, 
Demetrius,  and  other  gossips,  had  held  their  station  at  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement,  but  from  which  all  had  fled,  between  the  mingled  dread  of  the  Greek  fire 
and  the  missiles  of  the  Latin  crusaders. 
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jIIEATIIED  in  complete  armour,  and  supporting  with  liis  right  hand  tlie 
*  standard  of  his  fiithers,  Tancred  remained  with  liis  handful  of  warriors  like 
L-i'.4#^  ^°  many  statues  of  steel,  expecting  some  sort  of  attack  from  the  Grecian 
t^i  party  which  had  occupied  the  lists,  or  from  the  numbers  whom  the  city  gates 
began  now  to  pour  forth — soldiers  some  of  them,  and  others  citizens,  many  of  whom 
were  arrayed  as  if  for  conflict.  These  persons,  alarmed  by  the  various  accounts  which 
were  given  of  the  combatants,  and  the  progress  of  the  fight,  rushed  towards  the  standard 
of  Prince  Tancred,  with  the  intention  of  beating  it  to  the  earth,  and  dispersing  the 
guards  who  owed  it  homage  and  defence.  But  if  the  reader  shall  have  happened  to  have 
ridden  at  any  time  through  a  pastoral  country,  with  a  dog  of  a  noble  race  following 
him,  he  must  have  remarked,  in  the  deference  ultimately  paid  to  the  high-bred  animal 
by  the  shepherd's  cur  as  he  crosses  the  lonely  glen,  of  which  the  latter  conceives  himself 
the  lord  and  guardian,  sometliing  very  similar  to  the  demeanour  of  the  incensed  Greeks, 
when  they  approached  near  to  the  little  band  of  Franks.  At  the  first  symptom  of  the 
intrusion  of  a  stranger,  the  dog  of  the  sheplierd  starts  from  his  slumbers,  and  rushes 
towards  the  noble  intruder  with  a  clamorous  declaration  of  war  ;  but  when  the  diminution 
of  distance  between  them  shows  to  the  aggressor  the  size  and  strength  of  his  opponent, 
he  becomes  like  a  cruiser,  wlio,  in  a  chase,  has,  to  his  surprise  and  alarm,  found  two  tier 
of  guns  opposed  to  him  instead  of  one.  He  halts  — suspends  his  clamorous  yelping,  and, 
in  fine,  ingloriously  retreats  to  his  master,  with  all  the  dishonourable  marks  of  positively 
declining  the  combat. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  troops  of  the  noisy  Greeks,  with  niucli  hallooing  and 
many  a  boastful  sliout,  hastened  both  from  the  town  and  from  the  lists,  witli  the  apparent 
intention  of  sweeping  from  the  field  the  few  companions  of  Tancred.  As  they  advanced, 
however,  within  the  power  of  remarking  the  calm  and  regular  order  of  those  men  who 
had  landed,  and  arranged  themselves  under  this  noble  chieftain's  banner,  their  minds 
were  altogether  changed  as  to  the  resolution  of  instant  combat ;  tlieir  advance  became 
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an  uncertain  and  staggering  gait,  tlieir  heads  were  more  frequently  turned  back  to  the 
point  from  which  they  came,  than  towards  the  enemy  ;  and  their  desire  to  provoke  an 
instant  scuffle  vanished  totally,  when  there  did  not  appear  the  least  symptom  that  their 
opponents  cared  about  the  matter. 

It  added  to  the  extreme  confidence  with  which  the  Latins  kept  their  ground,  that 
they  were  receiving  frequent,  though  small  reinforcements  from  their  comrades,  who 
were  landing  by  detachments  all  along  the  beach  :  and  that,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
hour,  their  amount  had  been  raised,  on  horseback  and  foot,  to  a  number,  allowing  for  a 
few  casualties,  not  much  less  than  that  which  set  sail  from  Scutari. 

Another  reason  why  the  Latins  remained  unassailed,  was  certainly  the  indisposition 
of  the  two  principal  armed  parties  on  shore  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  them.  The 
guards  of  every  kind,  who  were  faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  more  especially  the 
Varangians,  had  their  orders  to  remain  firm  at  their  posts,  some  in  the  lists,  and  others 
at  various  places  of  rendezvous  in  Constantinople,  where  their  presence  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  sudden  insurrection  which  Alexius  knew  to  be  meditated 
against  him.  These,  therefore,  made  no  hostile  demonstration  towards  the  band  of 
Latins,  nor  was  it  the  purjiose  of  the  Emperor  they  should  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  Immortal  Guards,  and  those  citizens  who 
were  prepared  to  play  a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  had  been  impressed  by  the  agents  of  the 
deceased  Agelastes  with  the  opinion,  that  this  band  of  Latins,  commanded  by  Tancred, 
the  relative  of  Bohemond,  had  been  despatched  by  the  latter  to  their  assistance.  These 
men,  therefore,  stood  still,  and  made  no  attempt  to  guide  or  direct  the  popular  eiForts  of 
such  as  inclined  to  attack  these  unexpected  visitors ;  in  which  purpose,  therefore,  no 
very  great  party  were  united,  while  the  majority  were  willing  enough  to  find  an  apology 
for  remaining  quiet. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Emperor,  from  his  palace  of  Blacquernal,  observed  what  passed 
upon  the  straits,  and  beheld  his  navy  from  Lemnos  totally  foiled  in  their  attempt,  by 
means  of  the  Greek  fire,  to  check  the  intended  passage  of  Tancred  and  his  men.  He 
had  no  sooner  seen  the  leading  ship  of  the  squadron  begin  to  beacon  the  darkness  with 
its  own  fire,  than  the  Empei-or  formed  a  secret  resolution  to  disown  the  unfortunate 
Admiral,  and  make  peace  Avith  the  Latins,  if  that  should  be  absolutely  necessary,  by 
sending  them  his  head.  He  had  hardly,  therefore,  seen  the  flames  burst  forth,  and  the 
rest  of  the  vessels  retreat  from  their  moorings,  than  in  his  own  mind,  the  doom  of  the 
unfortunate  Phraortes,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  Admiral,  was  signed  and  sealed. 

Achilles  Tatius,  at  the  same  instant,  determining  to  keep  a  close  eye  upon  the 
Emperor  at  this  imjjortant  crisis,  came  precipitately  into  the  palace,  with  an  appearance 
of  great  alarm. 

"  My  Lord  ! — my  Imperial  Lord  !  I  am  unhappy  to  be  the  messenger  of  such  unlucky 
news ;  but  the  Latins  have  in  great  numbers  succeeded  in  crossing  the  strait  from 
Scutari.  The  Lemnos  squadron  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  as  was  last  night  determined 
upon  in  the  Imperial  Council  of  AVar.  By  a  heavy  discharge  of  the  Greek  fire,  one  or 
two  of  the  crusaders'  vessels  were  consumed,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
pushed  on  their  course,  burnt  the  leading  ship  of  the  unfortunate  Phraortes,  and  it  is 
strongly  reported  he  has  himself  perished,  with  almost  all  his  men.  The  rest  have  cut 
their  cables,  and  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont." 

"  And  you,  Achilles  Tatius,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  with  what  purpose  is  it  that  you  now 
bring  me  this  melancholy  news,  at  a  period  so  late,  when  I  cannot  amend  the 
consequences!" 

"  Under  favour,  most  gracious  Emperor,"  replied  the  conspirator,  not  without  colour- 
ing and  stammering,  "  such  was  not  my  intention — I  had  hoped  to  submit  a  plan,  by 
which  I  might  easily  have  prepared  the  way  for  correcting  this  little  error." 

"Well,  your  plan,  sir?"  said  the  Emperor,  dryly. 
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"  With  your  sacred  Majesty's  leave,"  said  the  Acolyte,  "  I  would  mysL'lf  have  under- 
taken instantly  to  lead  against  this  Tancred  and  his  Italians  the  battk'-axcs  of  the 
faithful  Varangian  guard,  wlio  will  make  no  more  account  of  the  small  number  of 
Franks  who  have  come  ashore,  than  the  farmer  holds  of  the  hordes  of  rats  and  mice,  and 
sucli  like  mischievous  vermin,  who  have  harboured  in  his  granaries." 

"  And  wliat  mean  you,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  I  am  to  do,  while  my  Anglo-Saxons 
fight  for  my  sake?" 

"  Your  Majesty,"  replied  Achilles,  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  dry  and  caustic 
manner  in  which  the  Emperor  addressed  him,  "  may  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the 
Immortal  cohorts  of  Constantinople;  and  I  am  your  security,  that  you  m.ay  either  perfect 
the  victory  over  the  Latins,  or  at  least  redeem  tlie  most  distant  cliance  of  a  defeat,  by 
advancing  at  the  head  of  this  choice  body  of  domestic  troops,  sliould  tlic  day  ajipcar 
doubtful." 

"  You,  yourself,  Achilles  Tatius,"  returned  the  Emperor,  "  have  repeatedly  assured 
us,  that  these  Immortals  retain  a  perverse  attachment  to  our  rebel  Ursel.  How  is  it, 
then,  you  would  have  us  intrust  our  defence  to  these  bands,  when  we  iiave  engaged  our 
valiant  Varangians  in  tlie  proposed  conflict  witii  the  flower  of  the  western  army? — 
Did  you  think  of  this  risk,  Sir  Follower?" 

Achilles  Tatius,  much  alarmed  at  an  intimation  indicative  of  his  purpose  being  known, 
answered,  "  That  in  his  haste  he  had  been  more  anxious  to  recommend  the  plan  which 
•should  expose  his  own  person  to  the  greater  danger,  tlian  tliat  perhaps  wliieh  was  most 
attended  with  personal  safety  to  his  Imperial  Master." 

"I  thank  you  for  so  doing,"  said  the  Emperor;  "you  have  anticipated  my  wishes, 
though  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  follow  the  advice  you  have  given  nic.  I  would 
have  been  well  contented,  undoubtedly,  had  these  Latins  measured  their  way  over  the 
strait  again,  as  suggested  by  last  night's  council;  but  since  tliey  liave  arrived,  and  stand 
enil)attled  on  our  shores,  it  is  better  that  we  pay  them  witli  money  an<l  witli  spoil,  than 
with  the  lives  of  our  gallant  subjects.  We  cannot,  after  all,  believe  that  they  come  with 
any  serious  intention  of  doing  us  injury;  it  is  but  the  insane  desire  of  witnessing  feats 
of  battle  and  single  combat,  which  is  to  them  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  that  can  have 
impelled  them  to  this  partial  countermarch.  I  impose  upon  you,  Achilles  Tatius,  com- 
bining the  Protospathaire  in  the  same  commission  with  you,  the  duty  of  riding  up 
to  yonder  standard,  and  learning  of  their  chief,  called  the  Prince  Tancred,  if  he  is  there 
in  person,  the  purpo.se  of  his  return,  and  the  cause  of  his  entering  into  debate  with 
Phraortes  and  tlie  Lemuos  squadron.  If  they  send  us  any  reasonable  excuse,  we  shall 
not  be  averse  to  receive  it  at  tiieir  hands;  for  we  have  not  made  so  many  sacrifices  for 
the  preservation  of  peace,  to  break  fortli  into  war,  if,  after  all,  so  great  an  evil  can  be 
avoided.  Tiiou  wilt  receive,  therefore,  with  a  candid  and  complacent  mind,  such 
apologies  as  they  may  incline  to  bring  forward;  and,  be  assured,  that  the  sight  of  this 
])uppet-show  of  a  single  combat,  will  be  enougli  of  itself  to  banish  every  other  con- 
sideration from  the  refh  ction  of  these  giddy  crusaders." 

A  knock  was  at  this  moment  heard  at  the  door  of  the  Emperor's  apartment ;  and 
upon  the  word  being  given  to  enter,  the  Protospathaire  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
arrayed  in  a  splendid  suit  of  ancient  Roman  fashioned  armour.  The  want  of  a  visor 
left  his  countenance  entirel}'  visible;  whicli,  ))al('  and  anxious  as  it  was,  did  not  well 
become  the  martial  crest  and  dancing  plume  with  whicli  it  was  decorated.  He  received 
the  commission  already  mentioned  with  the  less  alacrity,  because  tlie  Acolyte  was  added 
to  him  as  his  colleague;  for,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  these  two  officers  were 
of  separate  factions  in  the  army,  and  on  indifferent  terms  with  each  other.  Neither  did 
the  Acolyte  consider  his  being  united  in  commission  with  the  I'rotospathaire,  as  a  mark 
either  of  tlic  Emperor's  coiilidence,  or  of  his  own  safety.  lie  was,  however,  in  the 
meantime,   in  tlie  IMacriuernal,  where    the    slavi's  of  tlie    interior    made  not  the  least 
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hesitation,  when  ordered,  to  execute  any  otHcer  of  the  court.  The  two  generals  had, 
therefore,  no  other  alternative,  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  two  greyhounds  who  are 
reluctantly  coupled  together.  The  hope  of  Achilles  Tatius  was,  that  he  might  get  safely 
through  his  mission  to  Tancred,  after  which  he  thought  the  successful  explosion  of  the 
conspiracy  might  take  place  and  have  its  course,  either  as  a  matter  desired  and 
countenanced  by  those  Latins,  or  passed  over  as  a  thing  in  which  they  took  no  interest 
on  either  side. 

By  the  parting  order  of  the  Emperor,  they  were  to  mount  on  horseback  at  the  sound- 
ing of  the  great  Varangian  trumpet,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  those  Anglo-Saxon 
guards  in  the  court-yard  of  their  barrack,  and  await  the  Emperor's  further  orders. 

There  was  something  in  this  arrangement  which  pressed  hard  on  the  conscience  of 
Achilles  Tatius,  yet  he  was  at  a  loss  to  justify  his  apprehensions  to  himself,  unless  from 
a  conscious  feeling  of  his  own  guilt.  He  felt,  however,  that  in  being  detained,  under 
pretence  of  an  honourable  mission,  at  the  liead  of  the  Varangians,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  liberty  of  disposing  of  himself,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  communicate  with  the 
Ccesar  and  Hereward,  whom  he  reckoned  upon  as  his  active  accomplices,  not  knowing 
that  the  first  was  at  this  moment  a  prisoner  in  the  Blacquernal,  where  Alexius  had 
arrested  him  in  the  apartments  of  the  Empress,  and  that  the  second  was  the  most 
important  support  of  Comnenus  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day. 

When  the  gigantic  trumpet  of  the  Varangian  guards  sent  forth  its  deep  signal  through 
the  city,  the  ProtospathaLre  hurried  Achilles  along  with  him  to  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Varangians,  and  on  the  way  said  to  him,  in  an  easy  and  indifferent  tone,  "  As  the 
Emperor  is  in  the  field  in  person,  you,  his  representative,  or  Follower,  will  of  course 
transmit  no  orders  to  the  body-guard,  except  such  as  shall  receive  their  origin  from 
himself,  so  that  you  will  consider  your  authority  as  this  day  suspended." 

"I  regret,"  said  Achilles,  "that  there  should  have  seemed  any  cause  for  such 
precautions;  I  had  hoped  my  own  truth  and  fidelity — but — I  am  obsequious  to  his 
imperial  pleasure  in  all  things." 

"  Such  are  his  oi'ders,"  said  the  other  officer,  "  and  you  know  under  what  penalty 
obedience  is  enforced." 

"  If  I  did  not,"  said  Achilles,  "  the  composition  of  this  body  of  guards  would  remind 
me,  since  it  comprehends  not  only  great  part  of  those  Varangians,  who  are  tlie  immediate 
defenders  of  the  Emperor's  throne,  but  those  slaves  of  the  interior,  who  are  the 
executioners  of  his  pleasure." 

To  this  the  Protospathaire  returned  no  answer,  while  the  more  closely  the  Acolyte 
looked  upon  the  guard  which  attended,  to  the  unusual  number  of  nearly  three  thousand 
men,  the  more  had  he  reason  to  believe  that  he  might  esteem  himself  fortunate,  if,  by 
the  intervention  of  either  the  Cai'sar,  Agelastes,  or  Hereward,  he  could  pass  to  the  con- 
spirators a  signal  to  suspend  the  intended  explosion,  which  seemed  to  be  provided  against 
by  the  Emperor  with  unusual  caution.  He  would  have  given  the  full  dream  of  empire, 
with  which  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  lulled  asleep,  to  have  seen  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
azure  plume  of  Nicephorus,  the  white  mantle  of  the  philosopher,  or  even  a  glimmer  of 
Hereward's  battle-axe.  No  such  objects  could  be  seen  anywhere,  and  not  a  little  was 
the  faithless  Follower  displeased  to  see  that  whichever  way  he  turned  his  eyes,  those  of 
the  Protospathaire,  but  especially  of  the  trusty  domestic  oificers  of  the  empire,  seemed 
to  follow  and  watch  their  occupation. 

Amidst  the  numerous  soldiers  whom  he  saw  on  all  sides,  his  eye  did  not  recognise  a 
single  man  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a  friendly  or  confidential  glance,  and  he  stood 
in  all  that  agony  of  terror,  which  is  rendered  the  more  discomfiting,  because  the  traitor 
is  conscious  that,  beset  by  various  foes,  his  own  fears  are  the  most  likely  of  all  to  betray 
him.  Internally,  as  the  danger  seemed  to  increase,  and  as  his  alarmed  imagination 
attempted  to  discern  new  reasons  for  it,  lie  could  only  conclude  that  either  one  of  tlie 
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three  principal  conspirators,  or  at  least  some  of  the  inferiors,  had  turned  informers; 
and  his  doubt  was,  whether  he  should  not  screen  his  own  share  of  what  liad  been  pre- 
meditated, by  flinging  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  making  a  fuU  confession. 
But  still  the  fear  of  being  premature  in  having  recourse  to  such  a  base  means  of  saving 
himself,  joined  to  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  united  to  keep  within  his  lips  a  secret, 
which  concerned  not  only  all  his  future  fortunes,  but  life  itself.  He  was  in  the  meantime, 
therefore,  plunged  as  it  were  in  a  sea  of  trouble  and  uncertainty,  while  the  specks  of 
land,  which  seemed  to  promise  him  refuge,  were  distant,  dimly  seen,  and  extremely 
diilicult  of  attainment. 


®:|a::ptei:  tt^t  Wi}UiM=^mt 


To-morrow— oh,  that's  sudden  ! 
He's  not  prepared  to  die. 


Spare  him,  spare  him  ; 


SlIAKSPEARE. 


t^'-^/^'<^'^^ '^  '''^'^  moment  when  Achilles  Tatius,  with  a  feeling  of  much  insecurity,  awaited 
,-.'/M^f^^  the  unwinding  of  the  perilous  skein  of  state  politics,  a  private  council  of  the 
Imperial  family  was  held  in  the  hall  termed  the  Temiile  of  the  Muses, 
repeatedly  distinguished  as  the  apartment  in  which  the  Princess  Anna 
Comnena  was  wont  to  make  her  evening  recitations  to  those  who  were  permitted  the 
honour  of  hearing  prelections  of  her  history.  The  council  consisted  of  the  Empress 
Irene,  the  Princess  herself,  and  the  Emperor,  with  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church, 
as  a  sort  of  mediator  between  a  course  of  seventy  and  a  dangerous  degree  of  lenity. 

"  Tell  not  me,  Irene,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  of  the  fine  things  attached  to  the  praise  of 
mercy.  Here  have  I  sacrificed  my  just  revenge  over  my  rival  Ursel,  and  what  good  do 
I  obtain  by  it?  Why,  the  old  obstinate  man,  instead  of  being  tractable,  and  sensible  of 
the  generosity  which  has  spared  his  life  and  eyes,  can  be  with  difficulty  brought  to  exert 
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himself  in  favour  of  the  Prince  to  whom  he  owes  them.  I  used  to  think  that  eyesight 
and  the  hreath  of  life  were  things  which  one  would  preserve  at  any  sacrifice;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  now  believe  men  value  them  like  mere  toys.  Talk  not  to  me,  tlierefure, 
of  the  gratitude  to  be  excited  by  saving  this  ungrateful  cub;  and  believe  me,  girl," 
turning  to  Anna,  "that  not  only  will  all  my  subjects,  should  I  follow  your  advice,  laugh 
at  me  for  sparing  a  mar  so  predetermined  to  work  my  ruin,  but  even  thou  thyself  wilt 
be  the  first  to  upbraid  me  with  the  foolish  kindness  thou  art  now  so  anxious  to  extort 
from  me." 

"  Your  Imperial  pleasure,  then,"  said  the  Patriarch,  "  is  fixed  that  your  unfortunate 
son-in-law  shall  suifer  death  for  his  accession  to  this  conspiracy,  deluded  by  that  heathea 
villain  Agelastes,  and  the  traitorous  Achilles  Tatius?" 

"  Such  is  my  purpose,"  said  the  Emperor;  "and  in  evidence  that  T  mean  not  again  to 
pass  over  a  sentence  of  tliis  kind  with  a  seeming  execution  only,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Ursel, 
this  ungrateful  traitor  of  ours  shall  be  led  from  the  top  of  the  staircase,  or  ladder  of 
Acheron,  as  it  is  called,  through  the  large  chamber  named  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  are  arranged  the  apparatus  for  execution,  by  whicli  I  swear" 

"  Swear  not  at  all!"  said  the  Patriarch;  "I  forbid  thee,  in  tlie  name  of  that  Heaven 
^\•hose  voice  (though  unworthy)  speaks  in  my  person,  to  quench  the  smoking  flax,  or 
destroy  the  slight  hope  which  there  may  remain,  that  you  may  finally  be  i)ersuaded  to 
alter  your  purpose  respecting  your  misguided  son-in-law,  within  the  space  allotted  to 
him  to  sue  for  your  mercy.     Remember,  I  pray  you,  the  remorse  of  Constantine." 

"  What  means  your  reverence?"  said  Irene. 

"  A  trifle,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  not  worthy  being  quoted  from  such  a  mouth  as  the 
Patriarch's,  being,  as  it  probably  is,  a  relic  of  paganism." 

"What  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  females  anxiously,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  something 
which  might  strengthen  their  side  of  the  argument,  and  sometiiing  moved,  perhaps,  by 
curiosity,  a  motive  which  seldom  slumbers  in  a  female  bosom,  even  when  the  stronger 
passions  are  in  arms. 

"  The  Patriarch  will  tell  you,"  answered  Alexius,  "  since  you  must  needs  know ; 
though  I  promise  you,  you  will  not  receive  any  assistance  in  your  argument  from  a  silly 
legendary  tale." 

"  Hear  it,  however,"  said  the  Patriarch  ;  "  for  though  it  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  time, 
and  sometimes  supposed  to  refer  to  the  period  when  heathenism  predominated,  it  is  no 
less  true,  that  it  was  a  vow  made  and  registered  in  the  chancery  of  the  rightful  Deity, 
by  an  Emperor  of  Greece." 

"  What  I  am  now  to  relate  to  you,"  continued  he,  "  is,  in  trutli,  a  tale  not  only  of  a 
Christian  Emperor,  but  of  him  who  made  tlie  whole  empire  Christian  ;  and  of  that  very 
Constantine,  who  was  also  the  first  who  declared  Constantinople  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire.  Tliis  hero,  remarkable  alike  for  his  zeal  for  religion  and  for  his  warlike 
achievements,  was  crowned  by  Heaven  with  repeated  victory,  and  with  all  manner  of 
blessings,  save  that  unity  in  his  fauiily  which  wise  men  are  most  ambitious  to  possess. 
Not  only  was  the  blessing  of  concord  among  brethren  denied  to  the  family  of  this  trium- 
phant Emperor,  but  a  deserving  son  of  mature  age,  who  had  been  supposed  to  aspire  to 
share  the  throne  with  his  father,  was  suddenly,  and  at  midnight,  called  upon  to  enter  his 
defence  against  a  capital  charge  of  treason.  You  will  readily  excuse  my  referring  to 
the  arts  by  which  the  son  was  rendered  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  father.  Be  it  enough 
to  say,  that  the  unfortunate  young  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  guilt  of  his  step-mother, 
Fausta,  and  that  he  disdained  to  exculpate  himself  from  a  charge  so  gross  and  so  erro- 
neous. It  is  said,  that  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  was  kept  up  against  his  son  by  the 
syco])hants  who  called  upon  Constantine  to  observe  that  the  culprit  disdained  even  to 
supjjlicate  for  mercy,  or  vindicate  his  innocence  from  so  foul  a  charge. 

"  But  the  death-blow  had  no  sooner  struck  the  innocent  youth,  than  his  father  obtained 
proof  of  the  rashness  with  which  he  had  acted.     lie  had  at  this  period  been  engaged  in 
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constructing  the  subterranean  parts  of  the  Bhicquernal  palace,  which  his  remorse 
appointed  to  contain  a  record  of  his  paternal  grief  and  contrition.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  staircase,  called  the  Pit  of  Acheron,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  a  large  chamber, 
still  called  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  for  the  purpose  of  execution.  A  passage  through  an 
archway  in  the  upper  wall  leads  from  the  hall  to  the  place  of  misery,  where  the  axe,  or 
other  engine,  is  disposed  for  the  execution  of  state  prisoners  of  consequence.  Over  this 
archway  was  placed  a  species  of  marble  altar,  surmounted  by  an  image  of  the  unfortunate 
Crispus — the  materials  were  gold,  and  it  bore  the  memorable  inscription,  To  my  sox, 
WHOM  I  RASHLY  CONDEMNED,  AND  TOO  HASTILY  EXECUTED.  When  Constructing  this 
passage,  Constantine  made  a  vow,  that  he  himself  and  his  posterity,  being  reigning 
Emperors,  would  stand  beside  the  statue  of  Crispus,  at  the  time  when  any  individual  of 
their  family  should  be  led  to  execution,  and  before  they  suifered  him  to  pass  from  the 
Hall  of  Judgment  to  the  Chamber  of  Death,  that  tliey  should  themselves  be  personally 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  under  which  he  suifered. 

"  Time  rolled  on — the  memory  of  Constantine  was  remembered  almost  like  that  of  a 
saint,  and  the  respect  paid  to  it  threw  into  shadow  the  anecdote  of  his  son's  death.  The 
exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  ditficult  to  keep  so  large  a  sum  in  specie  invested  in 
a  statue,  which  called  to  mind  the  unpleasant  failings  of  so  great  a  man.  Your  Imperial 
Highness's  predecessors  applied  the  metal  which  formed  the  statue  to  support  the 
Turkish  wars ;  and  the  remorse  and  penance  of  Constantine  died  away  in  an  obscure 
tradition  of  the  Church  or  of  the  palace.  Still,  however,  unless  your  Imperial  Majesty 
has  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  should  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  you  will  hardly 
achieve  what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  your  predecessors,  unless  you  give 
this  unfortunate  criminal,  being  so  near  a  relation  of  your  own,  an  opportunity  of  pleading 
his  cause  before  passing  by  the  altar  of  refuge  ;  being  the  name  which  is  commonly  given 
to  the  monument  of  the  unfortunate  Crispus,  son  of  Constantine,  although  now  deprived 
both  of  the  golden  letters  which  composed  the  inscription,  and  the  golden  image  which 
represented  the  royal  sufferer." 

A  mournful  strain  of  music  was  now  heai'd  to  ascend  the  stair  so  often  mentioned. 

"  If  I  must  hear  the  Caesar  Nicephorus  Briennius,  ere  he  pass  the  altar  of  refuge, 
thei'e  must  be  no  loss  of  time,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  for  these  melancholy  sounds 
announce  that  he  has  already  approached  the  Hall  of  Judgment." 

Both  the  Imperial  ladies  began  instantly,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  deprecate 
the  execution  of  the  Csesar's  doom,  and  to  conjure  Alexius,  as  he  hoped  for  quiet  in  his 
household,  and  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  that  he  would  listen 
to  their  entreaties  in  behalf  of  an  imfortunate  man,  who  had  been  seduced  into  guilt,  but 
not  from  his  heart. 

"  I  will  at  least  see  him,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  the  holy  vow  of  Constantine  shall 
be  in  the  present  instance  strictly  observed.  But  remember,  you  foolish  women,  that 
the  state  of  Crispus  and  the  present  CiEsar,  is  as  different  as  guilt  from  innocence,  and 
that  tlieir  fates,  therefore,  may  be  justly  decided  upon  opposite  principles,  and  with 
opposite  results.  But  I  will  confront  this  criminal ;  and  you,  Patriarch,  may  be  present 
to  render  what  help  is  in  your  power  to  a  dying  man  ;  for  you,  the  wife  and  mother  of 
the  traitor,  you  will,  methinks,  do  well  to  retire  to  the  church,  and  pray  God  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased,  rather  than  disturb  his  last  moments  with  unavailing  lamentations." 

"Alexius,"  said  the  Empress  L-ene,  "  I  beseech  you  to  be  contented  ;  be  assured  that 
we  will  not  leave  you  in  this  dogged  humour  of  blood-shedding,  lest  you  make  such 
materials  for  history  as  are  fitter  for  the  time  of  Nero  than  of  Constantine." 

The  Emperor,  without  reply,  led  the  way  into  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  where  a  much 
stronger  light  than  usual  was  already  shining  up  the  stair  of  Acheron,  from  which  were 
heard  to  sound,  by  sullen  and  intermitted  fits,  the  penitential  psalms  which  the  Greek 
Church  has  appointed  to  be  sung  at  executions.  Twenty  mute  slaves,  the  pale  colour 
of  whose  turbans  gave  a  ghastly  look  to  the  withered  cast  of  their  features,  and  the 
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glaring  whiteness  of  their  eyeballs,  ascended  two  by  two,  as  it  were  from  tlie  bowi-ls  of 
the  earth,  each  of  them  bearing  in  one  hand  a  naked  sabre,  and  in  the  other  a  lighted 
torch.  After  these  came  the  unfortunate  Nicephorus ;  his  looks  were  those  of  a  man 
half-dead  from  the  terror  of  immediate  dissolution,  and  what  he  possessed  of  remaining 
attention,  was  turned  successively  to  two  black-stoled  monks,  who  were  anxiously 
repeating  religious  passages  to  him  alternately  from  the  Greek  scripture,  and  the  form 
of  devotion  adopted  by  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  Ciesar's  dress  also  corre- 
sponded to  his  mournful  fortunes  :  His  legs  and  arms  were  bare,  and  a  simple  white 
tunic,  the  neck  of  which  was  already  open,  showed  tliat  he  had  assumed  the  garments 
which  were  to  serve  his  last  turn.  A  tall  muscular  Nubian  slave,  who  considered  him- 
self obviously  as  the  principal  person  in  the  procession,  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  large 
Iieavy  headsman's  axe,  and,  like  a  demon  waiting  on  a  sorcerer,  stalked  step  for  step 
after  his  victim.  The  rear  of  the  procession  was  closed  by  a  band  of  four  priests,  each 
of  whom  chanted  from  time  to  time  the  devotional  psalm  which  was  thundered  forlji  on 
the  occasion;  and  another  of  slaves,  armed  with  bows  and  quivers,  and  with  lances,  to 
resist  any  attempt  at  rescue,  if  such  should  be  offered. 

It  would  have  required  a  harder  heart  than  that  of  the  unlucky  princess  to  have 
I'csisted  this  gloomy  apparatus  of  fear  and  sorrow,  surrounding,  at  tlie  same  time  directed 
against,  a  beloved  object,  the  lover  of  her  youth,  and  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  witliin 
a  few  minutes  of  the  termination  of  his  mortal  career. 

As  the  mournful  train  approached  towards  the  altar  of  refuge,  half-encircled  as  it  now 
was  by  the  two  great  and  expanded  arms  \y'hich  projected  from  the  wall,  the  Emj)eror, 
who  stood  directly  in  the  passage,  threw  upon  the  flame  of  the  altar  some  chips  of  aro- 
matic wood,  steeped  in  spirit  of  wine,  which,  leaping  at  once  into  a  blaze,  illuminated 
the  doleful  procession,  ,the  figure  of  the  principal  culprit,  and  the  slaves,  who  had  most 
of  them  extinguished  their  flambeaux  so  soon  as  they  Iiad  served  the  purpose  of  lighting 
them  up  the  staircase. 

The  sudden  light  spread  from  the  altar  failed  not  to  make  the  Emperor  and  the  Prin- 
cesses visible  to  the  mournful  group  which  approached  through  the  hall,  All  halted — 
all  were  silent.  It  was  a  meeting,  as  the  Princess  has  expressed  herself  in  lier  histo- 
rical work,  such  as  took  place  betwixt  Ulysses  and  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  other  world, 
who,  when  they  tasted  of  the  blood  of  liis  sacrifices,  recognised  him  indeed,  but  with 
empty  lamentations,  and  gestures  feeble  and  shadowy.  The  hymn  of  contrition  sunk 
also  into  silence ;  and,  of  the  whole  group,  the  only  figure  rendered  more  distinct,  was 
the  gigantic  executioner,  whose  high  and  furrowed  forehead,  as  well  as  the  broad  steel 
of  his  axe,  caught  and  reflected  back  the  bright  gleam  from  the  altar.  Alexius  saw  the 
necessity  of  breaking  the  silence  which  ensued,  lest  it  should  give  the  intercessors  for 
the  prisoner  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  entreaties. 

"  Nicephorus  Briennius,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  which,  although  generally  interrupted 
by  a  slight  hesitation,  which  procured  him,  among  his  enemies,  the  nickname  of  the 
Stutterer,  yet,  upon  important  occasions  like  the  present,  was  so  judiciously  tuned  and 
balanced  in  its  sentences,  that  no  such  di-fect  was  at  all  visible — "  Nicejdiorus  liiicnnius," 
he  said,  "lateCassar,  the  lawful  doom  hath  been  spoken,  that,  having  conspired  against 
the  life  of  thy  rightful  sovereign  and  affectionate  father,  Alexius  Comnenus,  thou  shalt 
suffer  the  appropriate  sentence,  by  having  thy  head  struck  from  thy  body.  Here,  there- 
fore, at  the  last  altar  of  refuge,  I  meet  thee,  according  to  the  vow  of  the  immortal 
Constantine,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  whether  thou  hast  any  thing  to  allege  why 
this  doom  should  not  be  executed  ?  Even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  thy  tongue  is  unloosed 
to  speak  with  freedom  what  may  concern  thy  life.  All  is  prepared  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next.  Look  forward  beyond  yon  archway — the  block  is  fixed.  Look  behind  thee, 
thou  seest  the  axe  already  shar])cncd — thy  ])lace  for  good  or  evil  in  the  next  world  is 
already  determined — time  flies — eternity  approaches.  If  thou  hast  aught  to  say,  speak 
it  freely — if  nouglit,  confess  the  justice  of  thy  sentence,  and  pass  on  to  death." 
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The  Emperor  commenced  this  oration,  with  those  looks  described  by  his  daughter  as 
so  piercing,  that  they  dazzled  like  lightning,  and  his  periods,  if  not  precisely  flowing  like 
burning  lava,  were  yet  the  accents  of  a  man  having  the  power  of  absolute  command, 
and  as  such  produced  an  effect  not  only  on  the  criminal,  but  also  upon  the  Prince 
himself,  whose  watery  eyes  and  faltering  voice  acknowledged  his  sense  and  feeling  of 
the  fatal  import  of  tlie  present  moment. 

Rousing  himself  to  the  conclusion  of  what  he  had  commenced,  tlie  Emperor  again 
demanded  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  thing  to  say  in  his  own  defence. 

Nicephorus  was  not  one  of  those  hardened  criminals  who  may  be  termed  the  very 
prodigies  of  history,  from  the  coolness  with  which  they  contemplated  the  consummation 
of  their  crimes,  whether  in  their  own  punishment,  or  the  misfortunes  of  others.  "  I 
have  been  tempted,"  he  said,  dropping  on  his  knees,  "  and  I  liave  fallen.  I  have  nothing 
to  allege  in  excuse  of  my  folly  and  ingratitude ;  but  I  stand  prepared  to  die  to  expiate 
my  guilt."  A  deep  sigh,  almost  amounting  to  a  scream,  was  here  heard,  close  behind 
the  Emperor,  and  its  cause  assigned  by  the  sudden  exclamation  of  Irene, — "My  lord! 
my  lord!  your  daughter  is  gone!"  And  in  fact  Anna  Comnena  had  sunk  into  her 
mother's  arms  without  either  sense  or  motion.  The  father's  attention  was  instantly 
called  to  support  his  swooning  child,  while  the  unhappy  husband  strove  with  the  guards 
to  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  wife.  "  Give  me  but  five  minutes  of  that 
time  which  the  law  has  abridged — let  my  efforts  but  assist  in  recalling  her  to  a  life 
which  should  be  as  long  as  her  virtues  and  her  talents  deserve  ;  and  then  let  me  die  at 
her  feet,  for  I  care  not  to  go  an  inch  beyond." 

The  Emperor,  who  in  fact  had  been  more  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  rashness  of 
Nicephorus,  than  alarmed  by  his  power,  considered  him  as  a  man  rather  misled  than 
misleading  others,  and  felt,  therefore,  the  full  effect  of  this  last  interview.  He  was, 
besides,  not  naturally  cruel,  where  severities  were  to  be  enforced  under  his  own  eye. 

"  The  divine  and  immortal  Constantine,"  he  said,  "  did  not,  I  am  persuaded,  subject 
his  descendants  to  this  severe  trial,  in  order  further  to  search  out  the  innocence  of  the 
criminals,  but  rather  to  give  to  those  who  came  after  him  an  opportunity  of  generously 
forgiving  a  crime  which  could  not,  without  pardon — the  express  pardon  of  the  Prince — 
escape  unpunished.  I  rejoice  tliat  I  am  born  of  the  willow  ratlier  than  of  the  oak,  and 
I  acknowledge  my  weakness,  that  not  even  the  safety  of  my  own  life,  or  resentment 
of  this  unhappy  man's  treasonable  machinations,  have  the  same  effect  with  me  as  the 
tears  of  my  wife,  and  the  swooning  of  my  daughter.  Rise  up,  Nicephorus  Briennius, 
freely  pardoned,  and  restored  even  to  the  rank  of  Cassar.  We  will  direct  thy  pardon 
to  be  made  out  by  the  great  Logothete,  and  sealed  with  the  golden  bull.  For  four-and- 
twenty  hours  thou  art  a  prisoner,  until  an  arrangement  is  made  for  preserving  the  public 
peace.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  remain  under  the  charge  of  the  Patriarch,  who  will  be 
answerable  for  thy  forthcoming. — Daughter  and  wife,  you  must  now  go  hence  to  your 
own  apartment ;  a  future  time  will  come,  during  which  you  may  have  enough  of  weeping 
and  embracing,  mourning  and  rejoicing.  Pray  Heaven  that  I,  wlio,  having  been  trained 
on  till  I  have  sacrificed  justice  and  true  policy  to  uxorious  compassion  and  paternal 
tenderness  of  heart,  may  not  have  cause  at  last  for  grieving  in  good  earnest  for  all  the 
events  of  this  miscellaneous  drama." 

The  pardoned  Csesar,  who  endeavoured  to  regulate  his  ideas  according  to  this 
unexpected  change,  found  it  as  difficult  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  reality  of  his 
situation  as  Ursel  to  the  face  of  nature,  after  having  been  long  deprived  of  enjoying  it ; 
so  much  do  the  dizziness  and  confusion  of  ideas,  occasioned  by  moral  and  physical 
causes  of  surprise  and  terror,  resemble  each  other  in  their  effects  on  the  understanding. 
At  length  he  stammered  forth  a  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  field 
with  the  Emperor,  and  divert,  by  the  interposition  of  his  own  body,  the  traitorous  blows 
whicli  some  desperate  man  might  aim  against  that  of  his  Piince,  in  a  day  which  was  too 
likely  to  be  one  of  danger  and  bloodshed. 
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"  Hold  there  !"  said  Alexius  Coranenus  ;  — "  we  will  not  begin  tby  newly-redeemed 
life  by  renewed  doubts  of  tbine  allegiance ;  yet  it  is  but  fitting  to  remind  thee,  tliat 
tbou  art  still  the  nominal  and  ostensible  head  of  those  who  expect  to  take  a  part  in  this 
day's  insurrection,  and  it  will  be  the  safest  course  to  trust  its  pacification  to  others  than 
to  thee.  Go,  sir,  compare  notes  with  the  Patriarch,  and  merit  your  pardon  by 
confessing  to  him  any  traitorous  intentions  concerning  this  foul  conspiracy  with  which  we 
may  be  as  yet  unacquainted. — Daughter  and  wife,  farewell  I  I  must  now  depart  for  the 
lists,  where  I  have  to  speak  witii  the  traitor  Achilles  Tatius  and  the  heathenish  infidel 
Agelastes,  if  he  still  lives,  but  of  whose  providential  death  I  hear  a  confirmed  rumour." 

"  Yet  do  not  go,  my  dearest  father!"  said  the  Princess;  "  but  let  me  rather  go  to 
encourage  the  loyal  subjects  in  your  behalf.  Tiie  extreme  kindness  which  you  have 
extended  towards  my  guilty  husband,  convinces  me  of  the  extent  of  your  affection 
towards  your  unworthy  daughter,  and  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  which  you  have 
made  to  her  almost  childish  affection  for  an  ungrateful  man  who  put  your  life  in  danger." 

"  That  is  to  say,  daughter,"  said  the  Emperor,  smiling,  "  that  the  pardon  of  your 
husband  is  a  boon  which  has  lost  its  merit  when  it  is  granted.  Take  my  advice,  Anna, 
and  think  otherwise ;  wives  and  their  husbands  ought  in  prudence  to  forget  their 
offences  towards  each  other  as  soon  as  human  natui-e  will  permit  tliem.  Life  is  too 
short,  and  conjugal  tranquillity  too  uncertain,  to  admit  of  dwelling  long  upon  such 
irritating  subjects.  To  your  apartments,  Princesses,  and  prepare  the  scarlet-buskins, 
and  the  embroidery  which  is  disjilayed  on  the  cuffs  and  collars  of  the  CiBsar's  robe, 
indicative  of  his  high  rank.  He  must  not  be  seen  without  them  on  the  morrow. — 
Reverend  father,  I  remind  you  once  more  that  the  Ciesar  is  in  your  personal  custody  from 
this  moment  until  to-morrow  at  the  same  hour." 

They  parted  ;  the  Emperor  repairing  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Varangian 
guards — the  CaBsar,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Patriarch,  withdrawing  into  the 
interior  of  the  Blacquernal  Palace,  wliere  Nieephorus  Bricnnius  was  under  the  necessity 
of  "  unthreading  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,"  and  throwing  such  lights  as  were  in  his 
power  upon  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy. 

"  Agelastes,"  he  said,  "  Achilles  Tatius,  and  Hereward  the  Varangian,  were  the 
persons  principally  entrusted  in  its  progress.  But  whether  they  had  been  all  true  to 
their  engagements,  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  assured." 

In  the  female  apartments,  there  was  a  violent  discussion  betwixt  Anna  Comnena  and 
her  mother.  The  Princess  had  undergone  during  the  day  many  changes  of  sentiment 
and  feeling ;  and  though  they  had  finally  united  themselves  into  one  strong  interest  in 
her  husband's  favour,  yet  no  sooner  was  the  fear  of  his  punishment  removed,  than  the 
sense  of  his  ungrat<'rul  beliaviour  began  to  revive.  She  became  sensible  also  that  a 
woman  of  her  extraordinary  attainments,  who  had  been  by  a  universal  course  of  flattery 
disposed  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  iier  own  consequence,  made  rather  a  poor 
figure  when  she  had  been  the  passive  subject  of  a  long  series  of  intrigues,  by  which 
she  was  destined  to  be  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  the  other,  according  to  tlie  humour  of 
a  set  of  subordinate  conspirators,  who  never  so  much  as  dreamed  of  regarding  her  as 
a  being  capable  of  forming  a  wish  in  her  own  behalf,  or  even  yielding  or  refusing  a 
consent.  Her  father's  authority  over  her,  and  riglit  to  dispose  of  her,  was  less  question- 
able; but  even  then  it  was  something  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  Princess  born  in 
the  purple — an  authoress  besides,  and  giver'  of  immortality — to  be,  without  Iicr 
own  consent,  thrown,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  now  of  one  suitor,  now  of  another, 
however  mean  or  disgusting,  whose  alliance  could  for  the  time  benefit  the  Emperor. 
The  consequence  of  these  moody  reflections  was,  that  Anna  Comnena  deeply  toiled  in 
spirit  for  the  discovery  of  some  means  by  which  she  might  assert  her  sullied  dignity, 
and  various  were  the  expedients  which  she  revolved. 
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But  now  the  hand  of  fate  is  on  the  curtain, 
And  brings  the  scene  to  light. 

Don  Sebastian. 


t^a^^^JT  HE    gigantic    trumpet    of 
1'^  ;^[.,/v  the  Varangians  sounded  its 
\^^f*ife"-?  lo'^dest  note  of  march,  and 
i-iv^^fl  the  squadrons  of  the  faith- 
ful guards,  sheathed  in  complete  mail, 
and  enclosing  in  their  centre  the  per- 
son of  their  Imperial  master,  set  forth 
upon    their    procession    through    the 
streets  of  Constantinople.     The  form 
of  Alexius,  glittering  in  his  splendid 
armour,    seemed    no    unmeet    central 
point  for  the  force  of  an  empire ;  and 
while  the  citizens  crowded  in  the  train 
of  him  and  his  escort,  there  might  be 
seen  a  visible  difference  between  those 
who  came  with  the  premeditated  in- 
tention   of   tumult,    and   the   greater 
part,  who,  like  the  multitude  of  every 
great  city,  thrust  each  other  and  shout 
for  rapture  on  account  of  any  cause 
for  wliich  a  crowd  may  be  collected 
together.     The  hope  of  the  conspira- 
tors was  lodged  chiefly  in  the  Immortal 
■  Guards,  who  were  levied  principally 

for  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  par- 
took of  the  general  prejudices  of  the  citizens,  and  had  been  particularly  influenced  by  those 
in  fiivour  of  Ursel,  by  whom,  previous  to  his  imprisonment,  they  had  themselves  been 
commanded.  The  conspirators  had  determined  that  those  of  this  body  who  were 
considered  as  most  discontented,  should  early  in  the  morning  take  possession  of  the 
posts  in  the  lists  most  ftivourable  for  their  purpose  of  assaulting  the  Emperor's  person. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  short  of  actual  violence,  for  which  the  time  did  not  seem  to 
be  come,  they  found  themselves  disappointed  iu  this  purpose,  by  parties  of  the 
Varangian  guards,  planted  with  apparent  carelessness,  but  in  fact,  with  perfect  skill,  for  the 
prevention  of  their  enterprise.  Somewhat  confounded  at  perceiving  that  a  design,  which 
they  could  not  suppose  to  be  suspected,  was,  nevertheless,  on  every  part  controlled  and 
counter-checked,  the  conspirators  began  to  look  for  the  principal  persons  of  their  own 
party,  on  whom  they  depended  for  orders  in  this  emergency ;  but  neither  the  C»sar 
nor  Agelastes  was  to  be  seen,  whether  in  the  lists  or  on  the  military  march  from 
Constantinople ;  and  though  Achilles  Tatius  rode  in  the  latter  assembly,  yet  it  might  be 
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clearly  observed  that  he  was  rather  attending  upon  the  Protospathaire,  than  assuming 
that  independence  as  an  officer  which  he  loved  to  affect. 

In  this  manner,  as  the  Emperor  with  his  glittering  bands  approached  the  phalanx  of 
Tancred  and  his  followers,  who  were  drawn  up,  it  will  be  remembered,  upon  a  rising 
cape  between  the  city  and  the  lists,  the  main  body  of  the  Imperial  procession  deflected 
in  some  degree  from  the  straight  road,  in  order  to  march  past  them  without  interruption  ; 
while  the  Protospathaire  and  the  Acolyte  passed  under  the  escort  of  a  band  of 
Varangians,  to  bear  the  Emperor's  inquiries  to  Prince  Tancred,  concerning  the  purpose 
of  his  being  there  with  his  band.  Tlie  short  march  was  soon  performed — the  large 
trumpet  which  attended  the  two  officers  sounded  a  parley,  and  Tancred  himself, 
remarkable  for  that  personal  beauty  which  Tasso  has  preferred  to  any  of  the 
crusaders,  except  Rinaldo  d'Este,  the  creature  of  his  own  poetical  imagination,  advanced 
to  parley  with  them. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Greece,"  said  the  Protospathaire  to  Tancred,  "  requires  the  Prince 
of  Otranto  to  show,  by  the  two  high  officers  who  shall  deliver  him  this  message,  with 
Avhat  purpose  he  has  returned,  contrary  to  his  oath,  to  the  right  side  of  these  straits ; 
assuring  Prince  Tancred,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  will  so  much  please  the 
Emperor,  as  to  receive  an  answer  not  at  variance  with  his  treaty  with  tlie  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  and  the  oath  which  was  taken  by  the  crusading  nobles  and  their  soldiers ; 
since  that  would  enable  the  Emperor,  in  conformity  to  his  own  wishes,  by  his  kind 
reception  of  Prince  Tancred  and  his  troop,  to  show  how  high  is  his  estimation  of  the 
dignity  of  the  one,  and  the  bravery  of  both — We  wait  an  answer." 

The  tone  of  the  message  had  nothing  in  it  very  alarming,  and  its  substance  cost 
Prince  Tancred  very  little  trouble  to  answer.  "  The  cause,"  he  said,  "  of  the  Prince 
of  Otranto  appearing  here  with  fifty  lances,  is  this  cartel,  in  which  a  combat  is 
appointed  betwixt  Nicephorus  Briennius,  called  the  Caesar,  a  high  member  of  this 
empire,  and  a  worthy  knight  of  great  fame,  the  partner  of  the  Pilgrims  who  have  taken 
the  Cross,  in  their  higli  vow  to  rescue  Palestine  from  the  infidels.  The  name  of  the 
said  Knight  is  the  redoubted  Robert  of  Paris.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  obligation, 
indispensable  upon  the  Holy  Pilgrims  of  the  Crusade,  to  send  one  chief  of  their 
number,  with  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  sufficient  to  see,  as  is  usual,  fiiir  play  between 
the  combatants.  That  such  is  their  intention,  may  be  seen  from  their  sending  no  more 
than  fifty  lances,  with  their  furniture  and  following ;  whereas  it  would  have  cost  tliem 
no  trouble  to  have  detached  ten  times  the  number,  had  they  nourished  any  purpose  of 
interfering  by  force,  or  disturbing  the  fair  combat  which  is  about  to  take  place.  The 
Prince  of  Otranto,  therefore,  and  his  followers,  will  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  and  witness  the  proceedings  of  the  combat,  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence  that  the  rules  of  fair  battle  will  be  punctually  observed." 

The  two  Grecian  officers  transmitted  this  reply  to  the  Emperor,  who  heard  it  with 
pleasure,  and,  immediately  proceeding  to  act  upon  the  principle  which  he  had  laid  down, 
of  maintaining  peace,  if  possible,  with  the  crusaders,  named  Prince  Tancred  with  the 
Protospathaire  as  Field  Marshals  of  the  lists,  fully  empowered,  under  the  Emperor,  to 
decide  all  the  terms  of  the  combat,  and  to  have  recourse  to  Alexius  himself  where  their 
opinions  disagreed.  This  was  made  known  to  the  assistants,  who  were  thus  prepared 
for  the  entry  into  the  lists  of  the  Grecian  officer  and  the  Italian  Prince  in  full 
armour,  while  a  proclamation  announced  to  all  the  spectators  their  solemn  office.  Tlie 
same  annunciation  commanded  the  assistants  of  every  kind  to  clear  a  convenient  part  of 
the  seats  which  surrounded  the  lists  on  one  side,  that  it  might  serve  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Prince  Tancred's  followers. 

Achilles  Tatius,  who  was  a  heedful  observer  of  all  these  passages,  saw  witli  alarm, 
that  by  the  last  collocation  the  armed  Latins  were  interposed  between  the  Immortal 
Guards  and  the  discontented  citizens,  which  made  it  most  i)robable  that  the  conspiracy 
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was  discovered,  and  that  Alexius  found  lie  had  a  good  right  to  reckon  upon  the 
assistance  of  Tancred  and  Iiis  forces  in  the  task  of  suppressing  it.  This,  added  to  the 
cold  and  caustic  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  communicated  liis  commands  to  him, 
made  the  Acolyte  of  opinion,  that  his  best  chance  of  escape  from  the  danger  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  was,  that  the  whole  conspiracy  should  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that 
the  day  should  pass  without  the  least  attempt  to  shake  the  throne  of  Alexius  Comnenus. 
Even  then  it  continued  highly  doubtful,  whether  a  despot,  so  wily  and  so  suspicious  as 
the  Emperor,  would  think  it  sufficient  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  private  knowledge  of 
the  undertaking,  and  its  failure,  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  possessed,  without  putting 
into  exercise  the  bow-strings  and  the  blinding-irons  of  the  mutes  of  the  interior.  There 
was,  however,  little  possibility  either  of  flight  or  of  resistance.  The  leastattempt  to 
witlidraw  himself  from  the  neighbourliood  of  those  faithful  followers  of  the  Emperor, 
personal  foes  of  his  own,  by  whom  he  was  gradually  and  more  closely  surrounded, 
became  each  moment  more  perilous,  and  more  certain  to  provoke  a  rupture,  which  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  weaker  party  to  delay,  with  whatever  difficulty.  And  while  the 
soldiers  under  Achilles's  immediate  autliority  seemed  still  to  treat  him  as  their  superior 
officer,  and  appeal  to  him  for  the  word  of  command,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  slightest  degree  of  suspicion  which  should  be  excited,  would  be  the 
instant  signal  for  his  being  placed  under  arrest.  With  a  trembling  heart,  therefore,  and 
eyes  dimmed  by  the  powerful  idea  of  soon  parting  with  the  light  of  day,  and  all  that  it 
made  visible,  the  Acolyte  saw  himself  condemned  to  watch  the  turn  of  circumstances 
over  which  he  could  have  no  influence,  and  to  content  himself  with  waiting  the  result  of 
a  drama,  in  which  his  own  life  was  concerned,  although  the  piece  was  played  by  others. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  through  the  whole  assembly  some  signal  was  waited  for,  which 
no  one  was  in  readiness  to  give. 

The  discontented  citizens  and  soldiers  looked  in  vain  for  Agelastes  and  the  C^sar, 
and  when  they  observed  the  condition  of  Achilles  Tatius,  it  seemed  such  as  rather 
to  express  doubt  and  consternation,  than  to  give  encouragement  to  the  hopes  they 
had  entertained.  Many  of  the  lower  classes,  however,  felt  too  secure  in  their  own 
insignificance  to  fear  the  personal  consequences  of  a  tumult,  and  were  desirous,  therefore, 
to  provoke  the  disturbance,  which  seemed  hushing  itself  to  sleep. 

A  hoarse  murmur,  which  attained  almost  the  importance  of  a  shout,  exclaimed, — 
"  Justice,  justice  ! — Ursel,  Ursel ! — The  rights  of  the  Immortal  Guards  !"  &c.  At  this 
the  trumpet  of  the  Varangians  awoke,  and  its  tremendous  tones  were  heard  to  peal 
loudly  over  the  whole  assembly,  as  the  voice  of  its  presiding  deity.  A  dead  silence 
prevailed  in  the  multitude,  and  the  voice  of  a  herald  announced,  in  the  name  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 

"  Citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire,  your  complaints,  stirred  up  by  factious  men,  have 
reached  the  ear  of  your  Emperor;  you  shall  yourselves  be  witness  to  his  power  of 
gratifying  his  people.  At  your  request,  and  before  your  own  sight,  the  visual  ray  which 
hath  been  quenched  shall  be  re-illumined — the  mind  whose  efforts  were  restricted  to  the 
imperfect  supply  of  individual  wants  shall  be  again  extended,  if  such  is  the  owner's 
will,  to  the  chai'ge  of  an  ample  Theme  or  division  of  the  empire.  Political  jealousy, 
more  hard  to  receive  conviction  than  the  blind  to  receive  sight,  shall  yield  itself 
conquered,  by  the  Emperor's  paternal  love  of  his  people,  and  his  desire  to  give  them 
satisfaction.  Ursel,  the  darling  of  your  wishes,  supposed  to  be  long  dead,  or  at  least 
believed  to  exist  in  blinded  seclusion,  is  restored  to  you  well  in  health,  clear  in  eyesight, 
and  possessed  of  every  faculty  necessary  to  adorn  the  Emperor's  favour,  or  merit  the 
affection  of  the  people." 

As  the  herald  thus  spoke,  a  figure,  which  had  hitherto  stood  shrouded  behind  some 
officers  of  the  interior,  now  stepped  forth,  and  flinging  from  him  a  dusky  veil,  in  which 
he  was  wrapt,  appeared  in  a  dazzling  scarlet  garment,  of  which  the  sleeves  and  buskins 
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displayed  those  ornaments  which  expressed  a  rank  nearly  adjacent  to  that  of  the 
Emperor  himself.  lie  held  in  his  hand  a  silver  truncheon,  the  badge  of  delegated 
command  over  the  Immortal  Guards,  and,  kneeling  before  the  Emperor,  presented  it  to 
his  hands,  intimating  a  virtual  resignation  of  the  command  which  it  implied.  The 
whole  assembly  were  electrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  person  long  supposed  either  dead, 
or  by  cruel  means  rendered  incapable  of  public  trust.  Some  recognised  the  man  whose 
appearance  and  features  were  not  easily  forgot,  and  gratulated  him  upon  his  most 
unexpected  return  to  the  service  of  his  country.  Others  stood  suspended  in  amazement, 
not  knowing  whether  to  trust  their  eyes,  while  a  few  determined  malecontents  eagerly 
pressed  upon  the  assembly  an  allegation  that  the  perijon  presented  as  Ursel  was  only 
a  counterfeit,  and  the  whole  a  trick  of  the  Emperor. 

"  Speak  to  them,  noble  Ursel,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Tell  them,  that  if  I  have  sinned 
against  thee,  it  has  been  because  I  was  deceived,  and  that  my  disposition  to  make  thee 
amends  is  as  ample  as  ever  was  my  purpose  of  doing  thee  wrong." 

"  Friends  and  countrymen,"  said  Ursel,  turning  himself  to  the  assembly,  "  his 
Imperial  Majesty  permits  me  to  offer  my  assurance,  that  if  in  any  former  part  of  my 
life  I  have  suffered  at  his  hand,  it  is  more  than  wiped  out  by  the  feelings  of  a  moment 
so  glorious  as  this ;  and  that  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  the  present  instant,  to  spend  what 
remains  of  my  life  in  the  service  of  the  most  generous  and  beneficent  of  sovereigns,  or, 
with  his  permission,  to  bestow  it  in  preparing,  by  devotional  exercises,  for  an  infinite 
immortality  to  be  spent  in  the  society  of  saints  and  angels.  AVhichever  choice  I  shall 
make,  I  reckon  that  you,  my  beloved  countrymen,  who  have  remembered  me  so  kindly 
during  years  of  darkness  and  captivity,  will  not  fail  to  afford  me  the  advantage  of  your 
prayers." 

This  sudden  apparition  of  the  long-lost  Ursel  had  too  much  of  that  which  elevates 
and  surprises  not  to  captivate  the  multitude,  and  they  sealed  their  reconciliation  with 
three  tremendous  shouts,  which  are  said  to  have  shaken  the  air,  that  birds,  incapable  of 
sustaining  themselves,  sunk  down  exhausted  out  of  their  native  element. 
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"  What,  leave  the  combat  out !"  exclaimed  the  knight. 
'*  Yea !  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagyrite. 
So  large  a  crowd  the  stage  will  ne'er  contain." 
— "  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  on  a  plain." 

Pope. 


5^^3r;r  HE  sounds  of  the  gratulating  shout  had  expanded  over  the  distant  shores  of 
i'''f\lP'(({'  the  Bosphorus  by  mountain  and  fore,st,  and  died  at  length  in  tlie  farthe.st 
I'^lll'v'  ^  echoes,  when  the  people,  in  the  silence  which  ensued,  appeared  to  ask  each 
'^i^£>-^^r-  other  what  next  scene  was  about  to  adorn  a  pause  so  solemn  and  a  stage  so 
august.  The  pause  would  probably  have  soon  given  place  to  some  new  clamour,  for 
a  multitude,  from  whatever  cause  assembled,  seldom  remains  long  silent,  had  not  a  new 
signal  from  the  Varangian  trumpet  given  notice  of  a  fresh  purpose  to  solicit  their 
attention.  The  blast  had  something  in  its  tone  spirit-stirring  aud  yet  melancholy, 
partaking  both  of  the  character  of  a  point  of  war,  and  of  the  doleful  sounds  which 
might  be  chosen  to  announce  an  execution  of  peculiar  solemnity.  Its  notes  were  high 
and  widely  extended,  and  prolonged  and  long  dwelt  upon,  as  if  the  brazen  clamour  had 
been  waked  by  something  more  tremendous  than  the  lungs  of  mere  mortals. 

The  multitude  appeared  to  acknowledge  these  awful  sounds,  which  were  indeed  such 
as  habitually  solicited  their  attention  to  Imperial  edicts  of  melancholy  import,  by  which 
rebellions  w-ere  announced,  dooms  of  treason  discharged,  and  other  tidings  of  a  great 
and  affecting  import  intimated  to  the  people  of  Constantinople.  When  the  trumpet  had 
in  its  turn  ceased,  with  its  thrilling  and  doleful  notes,  to  agitate  the  immense  assembly, 
the  voice  of  the  herald  again  addressed  them. 

It  announced  in  a  grave  and  affecting  strain,  that  it  sometimes  chanced  how  the  people 
failed  in  their  duty  to  a  sovereign,  who  was  unto  them  as  a  father,  and  how  it  became 
the  painful  duty  of  the  prince  to  use  the  rod  of  correction  rather  than  the  olive  sceptre 
of  mercy. 

"  Fortunate,"  continued  the  herald,  "  it  is,  when  the  supreme  Deity,  having  taken  on 
him.self  the  preservation  of  a  throne,  in  beneficence  and  justice  resembling  his  own,  has 
also  assumed  the  most  painfid  task  of  his  earthly  delegate,  by  punishing  those  whom  his 
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unerring  judgment  acknowledges  as  most  guilty,  and  leaving  to  his  substitute  the  more 
agi'eeable  task  of  pardoning  such  of  those  as  art  has  misled,  and  treachery  hath  involved 
in  its  snares. 

"  Such  being  the  case,  Greece  and  its  accompanying  Themes,  are  called  upon  to  listen 
and  learn  that  a  villain,  namely  Agelastes,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor,  by  affectation  of  deep  knowledge  and  severe  virtue,  had  formed  a 
treacherous  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  a  revolution 
in  the  state.  This  person,  who,  under  pretended  wisdom,  hid  the  doctrines  of  a  heretic 
and  the  vices  of  a  sensualist,  had  found  proselytes  to  his  doctrines  even  among  the 
Emperor's  household,  and  those  persons  who  were  most  bound  to  hira,  and  down  to  the 
lower  order,  to  excite  the  last  of  whom  were  dispersed  a  multitude  of  forged  rumours, 
similar  to  those  concerning  Ursel's  death  and  blindness,  of  which  your  own  eyes  have 
witnessed  the  falsehood." 

The  people,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence,  upon  this  appeal  broke  forth  in  a 
clamorous  assent.  They  had  scarcely  been  again  silent,  ere  the  iron-voiced  herald 
continued  bis  proclamation. 

"  Not  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,"  he  said,  "  had  more  justly,  or  more  directly 
fiillen  under  the  doom  of  an  offended  Deity,  than  this  villain,  Agelastes.  The  steadfast 
earth  gaped  to  devour  the  apostate  sons  of  Israel,  but  the  termination  of  this  wretched 
man's  existence  has  been,  as  far  as  can  now  be  known,  by  the  direct  means  of  an  evil 
spirit,  whom  his  own  arts  had  evoked  into  the  upper  air.  By  the  spirit,  as  would  appear 
by  the  testimony  of  a  noble  lady,  and  other  females,  who  witnessed  the  termination  of 
his  life,  Agelastes  was  strangled,  a  fate  well-becoming  his  odious  crimes.  Such  a  death, 
even  of  a  guilty  man,  must,  indeed,  be  most  painful  to  the  humane  feelings  of  the 
Emperor,  because  it  involves  suffering  beyond  this  world.  But  the  awful  catastrophe 
carries  with  it  this  comfort,  that  it  absolves  the  Emperor  from  the  necessity  of  carrying 
any  farther  a  vengeance  which  Heaven  itself  seems  to  have  limited  to  the  exemplary 
punishment  of  the  principal  conspirator.  Some  changes  of  offices  and  situations  shall 
be  made,  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  good  order ;  but  the  secret  who  had  or  who  had  not, 
been  concerned  in  this  awful  crime,  sliall  sleep  in  the  bosoms  of  the  persons  tliemselves 
implicated,  since  the  Emperor  is  determined  to  dismiss  their  offence  from  his  memory, 
as  the  effect  of  a  transient  delusion.  Let  all,  thei-efore,  who  now  hear  me,  whatever 
consciousness  they  may  possess  of  a  knowledge  of  what  was  this  day  intended,  return 
to  their  houses,  assured  that  their  own  thoughts  will  be  their  only  punishment.  Let 
them  rejoice  that  Almighty  goodness  has  saved  them  from  the  meditations  of  their  own 
hearts,  and,  according  to  the  affecting  language  of  Scripture, — '  Let  them  repent  and 
sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  them.' "' 

The  voice  of  the  herald  then  ceased,  and  was  again  answered  by  the  shouts  of  the 
audience.  These  were  unanimous ;  for  circumstances  contributed  to  convince  the 
malecontent  party  that  they  stood  at  the  Sovereign's  mercy,  and  the  edict  that  they  heard 
having  shown  his  acquaintance  with  their  guilt,  it  lay  at  his  pleasure  to  let  loose  upon 
them  the  strength  of  the  Varangians,  while,  from  the  terms  on  which  it  had  pleased  him 
to  receive  Tancred,  it  was  probable  that  the  Apuleian  forces  were  also  at  his  disposal. 

The  voices,  therefore,  of  the  bulky  Stephanos,  of  Ilarpa.x  the  centurion,  and  other 
rebels,  botli  of  the  camp  and  city,  were  the  first  to  thunder  forth  their  gratitude  for  the 
clemency  of  the  Emperor,  and  their  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  preservation. 

The  audience,  reconciled  to  the  thoughts  of  the  discovered  and  frustrated  conspiracy, 
began  meantime,  according  to  their  custom,  to  turn  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  wliich  had  more  avowedly  called  them  together,  and  private  whispers, 
swelling  by  degrees  into  murmurs,  began  to  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  citizens  at 
being  thus  long  assembled,  without  receiving  any  communication  respecting  the 
announced  purpose  of  their  meeting. 
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Alexius  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  tendency  of  their  thoughts ;  and,  on  a  signal 
from  his  hand,  the  trumpets  blew  a  point  of  war,  in  sounds  far  more  li%'ely  than  those 
which  had  prefaced  the  Imperial  edict.  "  Robert,  Count  of  Paris,"  tlien  said  a  herald, 
"  art  thou  here  in  tliy  place,  or  by  knightly  proxy,  to  answer  the  challenge  brought 
against  thee  by  his  Imperial  Highness  Nicephorus  Brieunius,  Ca3sar  of  this  empire  ?" 

The  Emperor  conceived  himself  to  have  equally  provided  against  the  actual  appearance 
at  this  call  of  either  of  the  parties  named,  and  had  prepared  an  exhibition  of  another 
kind,  namely,  certain  cages,  tenanted  by  wild  animals,  which  being  now  loosened  should 
do  their  pleasure  with  each  other  in  the  eyes  of  the  assembly.  His  astonisliment  and 
confusion,  therefore,  were  great,  when,  as  the  last  note  of  the  proclamation  died  in  the 
echo.  Count  Eobert  of  Paris  stood  forth,  armed  cap-a-pie,  his  mailed  charger  led  behind 
him  from  within  the  curtained  enclosure,  at  one  end  of  the  lists,  as  if  ready  to  mount  at 
the  signal  of  the  marshal. 

The  alarm  and  the  shame  that  were  visible  in  every  countenance  near  the  Imperial 
presence  when  no  Cfesar  came  forth  in  like  fashion  to  confront  the  formidable  Frank, 
were  not  of  long  duration.  Hardly  had  the  style  and  title  of  the  Count  of  Paris  been 
duly  announced  by  the  heralds,  and  their  second  summons  of  his  antagonist  uttered  in 
due  form,  when  a  person,  dressed  like  one  of  the  Varangian  Guards,  sprung  into  the 
lists,  and  announced  himself  as  ready  to  do  battle  in  the  name  and  place  of  the  Cajsar 
Nicephorus  Briennius,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  empire. 

Alexius,  with  the  utmost  joy,  beheld  this  unexpected  assistance,  and  readily  gave  his 
consent  to  the  bold  soldier  who  stood  thus  forward  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need,  to  take 
upon  Iiimself  the  dangerous  office  of  champion.  He  the  more  readily  acquiesced,  as, 
from  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  soldiei-,  and  the  gallant  bearing  he  displayed,  he 
had  no  doubt  of  his  individual  person,  and  fully  confided  in  his  valour.  But  Prince 
Tancred  interposed  his  opposition. 

"  Tlie  lists,"  he  said,  "  were  only  open  to  knights  and  nobles ;  or,  at  any  rate,  men 
were  not  permitted  to  meet  therein  who  were  not  of  some  equality  of  birth  and  blood;  nor 
could  he  remain  a  silent  witness  where  the  laws  of  chivalry  are  in  such  respects  forgotten." 

"  Let  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  said  the  Varangian,  "  look  upon  my  countenance,  and 
say  whether  he  has  not,  by  promise,  removed  all  objection  to  our  contest  which  might 
be  founded  upon  an  inequality  of  condition,  and  let  him  be  judge  himself,  whether,  by 
meeting  me  in  tliis  field,  he  will  do  more  than  comply  with  a  compact  which  he  has  long 
since  become  bound  by." 

Count  Robert,  upon  this  appeal,  advanced  and  acknowledged,  without  further  debate, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  difference  of  rank,  he  held  himself  bound  by  his  solemn 
word  to  give  this  valiant  soldier  a  meeting  in  the  field.  That  he  regretted,  on  account 
of  this  gallant  man's  eminent  virtues,  and  the  high  services  he  had  received  at  his  hands, 
that  they  should  now  stand  upon  terms  of  such  bloody  arbitration  ;  but  since  nothing 
was  more  common,  than  that  tlie  fate  of  war  called  on  friends  to  meet  eacli  other  in 
mortal  combat,  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  engagement  he  had  pledged  himself  to ; 
nor  did  he  think  his  quality  in  the  slightest  degree  infringed  or  diminished,  by  meeting 
in  battle  a  warrior  so  well  known  and  of  such  good  account  as  Hereward,  the  brave 
Varangian.  He  added,  that  "  he  willingly  admitted  that  the  combat  should  take  place  on 
foot,  and  with  the  battle-axe,  whicli  was  the  ordinary  weapon  of  the  Varangian  guard." 

Hereward  had  stood  still,  almost  like  a  statue,  while  this  discourse  passed ;  but  when 
the  Count  of  Paris  had  made  this  speech,  he  inclined  himself  towards  liim  with  a  graceful 
obeisance,  and  expressed  himself  honoured  and  gratified  by  the  manly  manner  in  whicli 
the  Count  acquitted  himself,  according  to  his  promise,  with  complete  honour  and  fidelity. 

"  What  we  are  to  do,"  said  Count  Robert,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  which  even  his  love 
of  battle  could  not  prevent,  "let  us  do  quickly;  the  heart  may  be  affected,  but  the  hand 
must  do  its  duty." 
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Hereward  assented,  with  the  additional  remark,  "  Let  us  then  lose  no  more  time, 
which  is  already  tlying  fast."     And,  grasping  his  axe,  he  stood  prepared  for  combat. 

"  I  also  am  ready,"  said  Count  Eobert  of  Paris,  taking  tlie  same  weapon  from  a 
Varangian  soldier,  who  stood  by  the  lists.  Both  were  immediately  upon  the  alert,  nor 
did  further  forms  or  circumstances  put  off  the  intended  duel. 

The  first  blows  were  given  and  parried  with  great  caution,  and  Prince  Tancred  and 
others  thought  that  on  the  part  of  Count  Robert  the  caution  was  much  greater  than 
usual ;  but,  in  combat  as  in  food,  the  appetite  increases  with  the  exercise.  The  fiercer 
passions  began,  as  usual,  to  awaken  with  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  sense  of  deadly 
blows,  some  of  which  were  made  with  great  fury  on  either  side,  and  parried  Avith  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  not  so  completely  but  that  blood  flowed  on  both  their  parts. 
The  Greeks  looked  i\ith  astonishment  on  a  single  combat,  such  as  they  had  seldom 
witnessed,  and  held  their  breath  as  they  beheld  the  furious  blows  dealt  by  either 
waiTior,  and  expected  with  each  stroke  the  annihilation  of  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batants. As  yet  their  strength  and  agility  seemed  somewliat  equally  matched,  although 
those  who  judged  with  more  pretension  to  knowledge,  were  of  opinion,  tluit  Count 
Eobert  spared  putting  forth  some  part  of  the  military  skill  for  which  he  was  celebrated ; 
and  the  remark  was  generally  made  and  allowed,  tliat  he  had  surrendered  a  great 
advantage  by  not  insisting  upon  his  right  to  fight  upon  horseback.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  tliat  the  galhint  Varangian  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  one 
or  two  opportunities  afforded  him  by  tlie  Iieat  of  Count  Robert's  temper,  who  obviously 
was  incensed  at  the  duration  of  the  combat. 

Accident  at  length  seemed  about  to  decide  what  had  been  hitherto  an  equal  contest. 
Count  Robert,  making  a  feint  on  one  side  of  his  antagonist,  struck  him  on  the  other, 
which  was  uncovered,  with  the  edge  of  liis  weapon,  so  that  the  Varangian  reeled,  and 
seemed  in  the  act  of  falling  to  the  earth.  The  usual  sound  made  by  spectators  at  the 
sight  of  any  painful  or  unpleasant  circumstance,  by  drawing  the  breath  between  the 
teeth,  was  suddenly  heard  to  pass  through  the  assembly,  while  a  female  voice  loud  and 
eagerly  exclaimed, — "  Count  Robert  of  Paris ! — forget  not  this  day  that  thou  owest  a 
life  to  Heaven  and  me."  Tiie  Count  was  in  the  act  of  again  seconding  his  blow,  with 
what  effect  could  hardly  be  judged,  when  this  cry  readied  his  ears,  and  apparently  took 
away  his  disposition  for  farther  combat. 

"  I  acknowledge  the  debt,"  lie  said,  sinking  his  battle-axe,  and  retreating  two  steps 
from  liis  antagonist,  who  stood  in  astonishment,  scarcely  recovered  from  tlie  stunning 
effect  of  the  blow  by  whicli  lie  was  so  nearly  prostrated.  He  sank  the  blade  of  his 
battle-axe  in  imitation  of  his  antagonist,  and  seemed  to  wait  in  suspense  wliat  was  to 
be  the  next  process  of  the  combat.  "I  acknowledge  my  debt,"  said  the  valiant  Count 
of  Paris,  "  alike  to  Bertha  of  Britain  and  to  the  Almighty,  who  has  preserved  me  from 
the  crime  of  ungrateful  blood-guiltiness. — You  have  seen  the  fight,  gentlemen,"  turning 
to  Tancred  and  his  chivah-y,  "  and  can  testify,  on  your  honour,  that  it  has  been  main- 
tained fairly  on  both  sides,  and  without  advantage  on  either.  I  presume  my  honourable 
antagonist  has  by  this  time  satisfied  the  desire  which  brought  me  under  his  challenge, 
and  which  certainly  had  no  taste  in  it  of  personal  or  private  quarrel.  On  my  part,  I 
retain  towards  him  such  a  sense  of  personal  obligation  as  would  render  my  continuing 
this  combat,  unless  compelled  to  it  by  self-defence,  a  shameful  and  sinful  action." 

Alexius  gladly  embraced  the  terms  of  truce,  which  he  was  far  from  expecting,  and 
threw  down  his  warder,  in  signal  that  the  duel  was  ended.  Tancred,  though  somewhat 
surprised,  and  perhaps  even  scandalized,  that  a  private  soldier  of  the  Emperor's  guard 
should  have  so  long  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  so  approved  a  knight,  could  not  but 
own  that  the  combat  had  been  fought  with  perfect  fairness  and  equality,  and  decided 
upon  terms  dishonourable  to  neither  party.  The  Count's  character  being  well  known 
and  establislied  amongst  the  crusaders,  they  were  compelled  to  believe  that  some  motive 
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of  a  most  potent  nature  formed  the  prineiple  upon  wliicli,  very  contrary  to  his  general 
practice,  he  had  proposed  a  cessation  of  the  combat  before  it  was  brought  to  a  deadly, 
or  at  least  to  a  decisive  conclusion.  The  edict  of  the  Emperor  upon  the  occasion,  there- 
fore, passed  into  a  law,  acknowledged  by  the  assent  of  the  chiefs  present,  and  especially 
affirmed  and  gratulated  by  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  spectators. 

But  perhaps  tlie  most  interesting  figure  in  the  assembly  was  that  of  the  bold  Varangian, 
arrived  so  suddenly  at  a  promotion  of  military  renown,  which  the  extreme  difficulty  he 
had  experienced  in  keeping  his  ground  against  Count  Robert  had  prevented  him  from 
anticipating,  although  his  modesty  had  not  diminished  the  indomitable  courage  with 
which  he  maintained  the  contest.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  lists,  his  face  ruddy 
with  the  exertion  of  the  combat,  and  not  less  so  from  the  modest  consciousness  proper 
to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  which  was  disconcerted  by  finding 
himself  the  central  point  of  the  gaze  of  the  multitude. 

"  Speak  to  me,  my  soldier,"  said  Alexius,  strongly  affected  by  the  gratitude  which 
he  felt  was  due  to  Ilereward  upon  so  singular  an  occasion,  "  speak  to  thine  Emperor  as 
his  superior,  for  such  thou  art  at  this  moment,  and  tell  him  if  there  is  any  manner,  even 
at  the  expense  of  half  his  kingdom,  to  atone  for  his  own  life  saved,  and,  what  is  yet 
dearer,  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  wliich  thou  hast  so  manfully  defended  and 
preserved  ?" 

"  My  Lord,"'answered  Hereward,  "your  Imperial  Highness  values  my  poor  services 
over  highly,  and  ought  to  attribute  them  to  the  noble  Count  of  Paris,  first,  for  his  con- 
descending to  accept  of  an  antagonist  so  mean  in  quality  as  myself;  and  next,  in 
generously  relinquishing  victory  when  he  might  have  achieved  it  by  an  additional 
blow;  fori  here  confess  befoi'e  your  Majesty,  my  brethren,  and  the  assembled  Grecians, 
that  my  power  of  protracting  the  combat  was  ended,  when  the  gallant  Count,  by  his 
generosity,  put  a  stop  to  it." 

"  Do  not  thyself  that  wrong,  brave  man,"  said  Count  Robert ;  "  for  I  vow  to  our  Lady 
of  the  Broken  Lances,  that  the  combat  was  yet  within  the  undetermined  doom  of  Provi- 
dence, when  the  pressure  of  my  own  feelings  rendered  me  incapable  of  continuing  it, 
to  the  necessary  harm,  perhaps  to  the  mortal  damage,  of  an  antagonist  to  whom  I  owe 
so  much  kindness.  Choose,  therefore,  the  recompense  which  the  generosity  of  thy 
Emperor  offers  in  a  manner  so  just  and  grateful,  and  fear  not  lest  mortal  voice  pro- 
nounces that  reward  unmerited  which  Robert  of  Paris  shall  avouch  with  his  sword  to 
have  been  gallantly  won  upon  his  own  crest." 

"You  are  too  great,  my  lord,  and  too  noble,"  answered  the  Anglo-Saxon,  "to  be 
gainsaid  by  such  as  I  am,  and  I  must  not  awaken  new  strife  between  us  by  contesting 
the  circumstances  under  which  our  combat  so  suddenly  closed,  nor  would  it  be  wise  or 
prudent  in  me  further  to  contradict  you.  Mj  noble  Emperor  generously  offers  me  the 
riglit  of  naming  what  he  calls  my  recompense ;  but  let  not  his  generosity  be  dispraised, 
although  it  is  from  you,  my  lord,  and  not  from  his  Imperial  Highness,  that  I  am  to 
ask  a  boon,  to  me  the  dearest  to  which  my  voice  can  give  utterance." 

"  And  that,"  said  the  Count,  "  has  reference  to  Bertha,  the  faithful  attendant  of 
my  wife  ?" 

"  Even  so,"  said  Hereward ;  "  it  is  my  proposal  to  request  my  discharge  from  the 
Varangian  guard,  and  permission  to  share  in  your  lordship's  pious  and  honourable  vow 
for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  with  liberty  to  fight  under  your  honoured  banner,  and 
permission  from  time  to  time  to  recommend  my  love-suit  to  Bertha,  the  attendant  of  the 
Countess  of  Paris,  and  the  hope  that  it  may  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  noble  lord 
and  lady.  I  may  thus  finally  hope  to  be  restored  to  a  country,  which  I  have  never 
ceased  to  love  over  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  Thy  service,  noble  soldier,"  said  the  Count,  "shall  be  as  acceptable  to  me  as  that  of 
a  born  earl ;  nor  is  there  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  honour  which  I  can  shape  for 
tliee,  to  which,  as  it  occurs,  I  will  not  gladly  prefer  thee.     I  will  not  boast  of  what 
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interest  I  have  with  the  King  of  England,  but  something  I  can  do  with  liim,  and  it 
shall  be  strained  to  the  uttermost  to  settle  thee  in  thine  own  beloved  native  country." 

The  Emperor  then  spoke.  "  Bear  witness,  heaven  and  earth,  and  you  my  faithful 
subjects,  and  you  my  gallant  allies  ;  above  all,  you  my  bold  and  true  Varangian  Guard, 
that  we  would  rather  have  lost  the  brightest  jewel  from  our  Imjierial  crown,  than  have 
relinquished  tlie  service  of  this  true  and  faithful  Anglo-Saxon.  But  since  go  he  must 
and  will,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  distinguish  him  by  such  marks  of  beneficence  as  may 
make  it  known  through  his  future  life,  that  he  is  the  person  to  whom  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  acknowledged  a  debt  larger  than  his  empire  could  discharge.  You, 
my  Lord  Tancrcd,  and  your  principal  leaders,  will  sup  with  us  this  evening,  and  to- 
morrow resume  your  hon(jurable  and  religious  purpose  of  pilgrimage.  AYe  trust  both 
the  combatants  will  also  oblige  us  by  their  presence. — Trumpets,  give  the  signal  for 
dismission." 

The  trumpets  sounded  accordingly,  and  the  different  classes  of  spectators,  armed  and 
unarmed,  broke  up  into  various  parties,  or  formed  into  their  military  ranks,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  return  to  the  city." 

The  screams  of  women  suddenly  and  strangely  raised,  was  the  first  thing  that  arrested 
the  departure  of  the  multitude,  when  those  who  glanced  their  eyes  back,  saw  Sylvan, 
the  great  ourang-outang,  produce  himself  in  the  lists,  to  tlieir  surprise  and  astonishment. 
The  women,  and  many  of  the  men  who  were  present,  unaccustomed  to  the  ghastly  look 
and  savage  appeunuice  of  a  creature  so  extraordinary,  raised  a  yell  of  terror  so  loud, 
that  it  discomposed  the  animal  who  was  the  occasion  of  its  being  raised.  Sylvan,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  having  escaped  over  the  garden-wall  of  Agelastes,  and  clambered 
over  the  rampart  of  the  city,  found  no  difficulty  in  hiding  himself  in  the  lists  which 
were  in  tlie  act  of  being  raised,  having  found  a  lurking-place  in  some  dark  corner  under 
the  seats  of  the  spectators.  From  tliis  lie  was  probably  dislodged  by  the  tumult  of  the 
dispersing  multitude,  and  had  been  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  an  appearance  in 
public  when  he  least  desired  it,  not  unlike  that  of  the  celebrated  Puliccinello,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  own  drama,  when  he  enters  in  mortal  strife  with  the  foul  fiend  himself, 
a  scene  which  scarcely  excites  more  terror  among  the  juvenile  audience,  tlian  did  the 
unexpected  apparition  of  Sylvan  among  the  spectators  of  the  duel.  Bows  were  bent, 
and  javelins  pointed  by  the  braver  part  of  the  soldiery,  against  an  animal  of  an  appearance 
so  ambiguous,  and  whom  his  uncommon  size  and  grizzly  look  caused  most  who  beheld 
him  to  suppose  either  the  devil  himself,  or  the  apparition  of  some  fiendish  deity  of 
ancient  days,  wliom  tlie  heathens  worshipped.  Sylvan  had  so  far  improved  such 
opportunities  as  had  been  afforded  him,  as  to  become  sufficiently  aware  that  the  attitudes 
assumed  by  so  many  military  men,  inferred  immediate  danger  to  his  person,  from  which 
he  hastened  to  shelter  himself  by  flying  to  the  protection  of  Hereward,  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  some  degree  familiarized.  He  seized  him,  accordingly,  by  the  cloak,  and, 
by  the  absurd  and  alarmed  look  of  his  fantastic  features,  and  a  certain  wild  and  gibbering 
chatter,  endeavoured  to  express  his  fear  and  to  ask  jjrotection.  Hereward  understood 
the  terrified  creature,  and  turning  to  the  Emperor's  throne,  said  aloud, — "  Poor  fright- 
ened being,  turn  thy  petition,  and  gestures,  and  tones,  to  a  quarter  w-hich,  having  to-day 
jiardoned  so  many  offi'uces  which  were  wilfully  and  maliciously  schemed,  will  not  be,  I 
am  sure,  obdurate  to  such  as  thou,  in  thy  half-reasoning  capacity,  m.ay  have  been  capable 
of  committing." 

The  creature,  as  is  the  nature  of  its  tribe,  caught  from  Hereward  himself  the  mode 
of  applying  with  most  effect  his  gestures  and  pitiable  supplication,  wliile  the  Emperor, 
notwitlistanding  the  serious  scene  wliich  had  just  past,  could  not  help  laugliing  at  tlic 
touch  of  comedy  flung  into  it  by  this  last  incident. 

*'  My  trusty  Hereward," — he  said  aside,  "  (I  will  not  again  call  him  Edward  if  I  can 
help  it) — thou  art  the  refuge  of  the  distressed,  whether  it  be  man  or  beast,  and  notliing 
that  sues  through  thy  intercession,  while  thou  remainest  in  our  service,  shall  find  its 
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supplication  in  vain.  Do  thou,  good  Hereward,"  for  the  name  Was  now  pretty  well 
established  in  his  Imperial  memory,  "  and  such  of  thy  companions  as  know  the  habils  of 
the  creature,  lead  liim  back  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  Blacquernal ;  and  that  done,  my 
friend,  observe  that  we  request  thy  company,  and  tluit  of  thy  faithful  mate  Bertlia,  to 
partake  supper  at  our  court,  with  our  wife  and  daughter,  and  such  of  our  servants  and 
allies  as  we  shall  request  to  share  the  same  honour.  Be  assured,  that  while  thou 
remainest  with  us,  there  is  no  point  of  dignity  which  shall  not  be  willingly  paid  to  thee. 
— And  do  thou  apjjroach,  Achilles  Tatius,  as  much  favoured  by  thine  Emperor  as  before 
this  day  dawned.  What  charges  are  against  thee  have  been  only  whispered  in  a  friendly 
ear,  which  remembers  them  not,  unless  (which  Heaven  forefeud!)  their  remembrance  is 
renewed  by  fresh  offences." 

Achilles  Tatius  bowed  till  the  plume  of  his  helmet  mingled  with  the  mane  of  his 
fiery  horse,  but  held  it  wisest  to  forbear  any  answer  in  words,  leaving  his  crime  and  his 
pardon  to  stand  upon  those  general  terms  in  which  the  Emperor  liad  expressed  them. 

Once  more  the  multitude  of  all  ranks  returned  on  their  way  to  the  city,  nor  did  any 
second  interruption  arrest  their  march.  Sylvan,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  Varangians, 
who  led  him  in  a  sort  of  captivity,  took  his  way  to  the  vaults  of  the  Blacquernal,  which 
were  in  fact  his  proper  habitation. 

Upon  the  road  to  tlie  city,  Harpax,  the  notorious  corporal  of  the  Immortal  Guards, 
held  a  discourse  with  one  or  two  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  of  the  citizens  who  had  been 
members  of  the  late  conspiracy. 

"  So,"  said  Stephanos,  the  prize-fighter,  "a  fine  affair  we  have  made  of  it,  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  all  anticipated  and  betrayed  by  a  thick-sculled  Varangian  ;  every  chance 
turning  against  us  as  they  would  against  Corydon,  the  shoemaker,  if  he  were  to  defy  me 
to  the  circus.  Ursel,  whose  death  made  so  much  work,  turns  out  not  to  be  dead  after 
all ;  and  what  is  worse,  he  lives  not  to  our  advantage.  This  fellow  Hereward,  who  was 
yesterday  no  better  than  myself — What  do  I  say  ?— better  ! — he  was  a  great  deal  worse 
— an  insignificant  nobody  in  every  respect ! — is  now  crammed  with  honours,  praises,  and 
gifts,  till  he  wellnigh  returns  what  they  have  given  him,  and  the  Cirsar  and  the  Acolyte, 
our  associates,  have  lost  the  Emperor's  love  and  confidence,  and  if  they  are  suffered  to 
survive,  it  must  be  like  the  tame  domestic  poultry,  whom  we  pamper  with  food,  one  day, 
that  upon  the  next  their  necks  may  be  twisted  for  spit  or  pot." 

"  Stephanos,"  replied  the  centurion,  "  thy  form  of  body  fits  thee  well  for  the  PaL-estra, 
but  thy  mind  is  not  so  acutely  formed  as  to  detect  that  wliich  is  real  from  that  which  is 
only  probable,  in  the  political  world,  of  which  thou  art  now  judging.  Considering  the 
risk  incurred  by  lending  a  man's  ear  to  a  conspiracy,  thou  oughtest  to  reckon  it  a  saving 
in  evei-y  particular,  where  he  escapes  with  his  life  and  character  safe.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  Achilles  Tatius,  and  with  the  Ccesar.  They  have  remained  also  in  their 
high  places  of  trust  and  power,  and  may  be  confident  that  the  Emperor  will  hardly  dare 
to  remove  them  at  a  future  period,  since  the  possession  of  the  full  knowledge  of  their 
guilt  has  not  emboldened  him  to  do  so.  Their  power,  thus  left  with  them,  is  in  fact 
ours ;  nor  is  there  a  circumstance  to  be  supposed,  which  can  induce  them  to  betray  their 
confederates  to  the  government.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  tliey  will  remember  them 
with  the  probability  of  renewing,  at  a  fitter  time,  the  alliance  which  binds  them  together. 
Cheer  up  thy  noble  resolution,  therefore,  my  Prince  of  the  Circus,  and  think  that  thou 
shalt  still  retain  that  predominant  influence  which  the  favourites  of  the  amphitheatre  are 
sure  to  possess  over  the  citizens  of  Constantinople. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  answered  Stephanos ;  "  but  it  gnaws  at  my  heart  like  the  worm  that 
dieth  not,  to  see  this  beggarly  foreigner  betray  the  noblest  blood  in  the  land,  not  to 
mention  the  best  athlete  in  the  Palajstra,  and  move  off  not  only  without  punishment  for 
his  treachery,  but  with  praise,  honour,  and  preferment." 

"  True,"  said  Ilarpax ;  "  but  obsei've,  my  friend,  that  he  does  move  off  to  purpose. 
He  leaves  the  land,  quits  the  corps  in  which  he  might  claim  preferment  and  a  few  vain 
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honours,  being  valued  at  what  such  trifles  amount  to.  Hereward,  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  days,  shall  be  little  better  than  a  disbanded  soldier,  subsisting  by  the  poor  bread 
•which  he  can  obtain  as  a  follower  of  this  beggarly  Count,  or  which  he  is  rather  bound 
to  dispute  with  the  inti del,  by  encountering  with  his  battle-axe  the  Turkish  sabres.  What 
will  it  avail  him  amidst  the  disasters,  the  slaughter,  and  the  famine  of  Palestine,  that  he 
once  upon  a  time  was  admitted  to  supper  with  the  Emperor?  AYe  know  Alexius  Com- 
nenus — he  is  willing  to  discharge,  at  the  highest  cost,  such  obligations  as  are  incurred 
to  men  like  this  Hereward ;  and,  believe  me,  I  think  that  I  see  the  wily  despot  shrug 
his  shoulders  in  derision,  when  one  morning  he  is  saluted  with  the  news  of  a  battle  in 
Palestine  lost  by  the  crusaders  in  which  his  old  acquaintance  has  fallen  a  dead  man.  I 
will  not  insult  thee,  by  telling  thee  how  easy  it  might  be  to  acquire  the  favour  of  a 
gentlewoman  in  waiting  upon  a  lady  of  quality ;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  difficult, 
should  that  be  the  object  of  the  prize-fighter,  to  acquire  the  property  of  a  large  baboon 
like  Sylvan,  which  no  doubt  would  set  up  as  a  juggler  any  Frank  who  had  meanness  of 
spirit  to  propose  to  gain  his  bread  in  such  a  capacity,  from  the  alms  of  the  starving 
chivalry  of  Europe.  But  he  who  can  stoop  to  envy  the  lot  of  such  a  person,  ought  not 
to  be  one  whose  chief  personal  distinctions  are  sufficient  to  place  him  first  in  rank  over 
all  the  favourites  of  the  amphitheatre." 

There  was  something  in  this  sophistical  kind  of  reasoning,  which  was  but  half  satis- 
factory to  the  obtuse  intellect  of  the  prize-fighter,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  although 
the  only  answer  which  he  attempted  was  couched  in  this  observation  : — 

"  Ay,  but,  noble  centurion,  you  forgot  that,  besides  empty  honours,  this  A^arangian 
Hereward,  or  Edward,  whichever  is  his  name,  is  promised  a  mighty  donative  of  gold." 

"  Marry,  you  touch  me  there,"  said  the  centurion  ;  "  and  when  you  tell  me  that  the 
promise  is  fulfilled,  I  will  willingly  agree  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  hath  gained  something 
to  be  envied  for ;  but  while  it  remains  in  the  shape  of  a  naked  promise,  you  shall  pardon 
me,  my  worthy  Stephanos,  if  I  hold  it  of  no  more  account  than  the  mere  pledges  which 
are  distributed  among  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Varangians,  promising  upon  future 
occasions  mints  of  money,  which  we  are  likely  to  receive  at  the  same  time  with  the  last 
year's  snow.  Keep  up  your  heart,  therefore,  noble  Stephanos,  and  believe  not  that  your 
affairs  are  worse  for  the  miscarriage  of  this  day;  and  let  not  thy  gallant  courage  sink, 
but  remembering  those  principles  upon  which  it  was  called  into  action,  believe  that  thy 
objects  are  not  the  less  secure  because  fate  has  removed  their  acipiisition  to  a  more 
distant  day."  The  veteran  and  unbending  conspirator,  Harpax,  thus  strengthened  for 
some  future  renewal  of  their  enterprise  the  failing  spirits  of  Stephanos. 

After  this,  such  leaders  as  were  included  in  the  invitation  given  by  the  Emperor, 
repaired  to  the  evening  meal,  and,  from  the  general  content  and  complaisance  expressed 
by  Alexius  and  his  guests  of  every  description,  it  could  little  liave  been  supposed  that 
the  day  just  passed  over  was  one  which  had  inferred  a  purpose  so  dangerous  and 
treacherous. 

The  absence  of  the  Countess  Brcnhikla,  during  this  eventful  day,  created  no  small 
surprise  to  the  Emperor  and  those  in  his  immediate  confidence,  who  knew  her  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  the  interest  she  must  have  felt  in  tlie  issue  of  the  combat.  Bertha 
had  made  an  early  communication  to  the  Count,  that  his  lady,  agitated  with  the  many 
anxieties  of  tiie  few  preceding  days,  was  unable  to  leave  her  apartment.  The  valiant 
knight,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  his  faitliful  Countess  of  his  safety ;  and 
afterwards  joining  those  who  partook  of  the  banquet  at  the  palace,  he  bore  himself  as  if 
the  least  recollection  did  not  remain  on  his  mind  of  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  Em])eror 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  entertainment.  He  knew,  in  truth,  that  the  kniglits  of 
Prince  Tancred  not  only  maintained  a  strict  watch  round  the  house  where  Brcnhilda 
remained,  but  also  that  they  preserved  a  severe  ward  in  the  neighbotn-hood  of  tlie  Blac- 
quernal,  as  well  for  the  safety  of  their  heroic  leader,  as  for  that  of  Count  Robert,  the 
respected  companion  of  their  military  pilgrimage. 
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It  was  the  general  principle  of  the  European  chivalry,  that  distrust  was  rarely  per- 
mitted to  survive  open  quarrels,  and  that  whatever  was  forgiven,  was  dismissed  from 
their  recollection,  as  unlikely  to  recur;  but  on  the  present  occasion  there  was  a  more 
than  usual  assemblage  of  troops,  which  the  occurrences  of  the  day  had  drawn  together, 
so  that  the  crusaders  were  called  upon  to  be  particularly  watchful. 

It  may  be  believed  that  the  evening  passed  over  without  any  attempt  to  renew  the 
ceremonial  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Lions,  which  had  been  upon  a  former  occasion 
terminated  in  such  misunderstanding.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  lucky  if  the  explanation 
between  the  mighty  Emperor  of  Greece  and  the  chivalrous  Knight  of  Paris  had  taken 
place  earlier ;  for  reflection  on  what  had  passed,  had  convinced  the  Emperor  that  the 
Franks  were  not  a  people  to  be  imposed  upon  by  pieces  of  clockwork,  and  similar  trifles, 
and  that  what  they  did  not  understand,  was  sure,  instead  of  procuring  their  awe  or 
admiration,  to  excite  their  anger  and  defiance.  Nor  had  it  altogether  escaped  Count 
Robert,  that  the  manners  of  the  Eastern  people  were  upon  a  diiFerent  scale  from  those 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed ;  that  they  neither  were  so  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  nor,  in  his  own  language,  was  the  worship  of  the  Lady  of  the  Broken 
Lances  so  congenial  a  subject  of  adoration.  This  notwithstanding.  Count  Robert 
observed,  that  Alexius  Comnenus  was  a  wise  and  politic  prince ;  his  wisdom  perhaps  too 
much  allied  to  cunning,  but  yet  aiding  him  to  maintain  with  great  address  that  empire 
over  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  which  was  necessary  for  their  good,  and  for  maintaining 
his  own  authority.  He  therefore  resolved  to  receive  with  equanimity  whatever  should 
be  offered  by  the  Emperor,  either  in  civility  or  in  the  way  of  jest,  and  not  again  to  dis- 
turb an  understanding  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  Christendom,  by  a  quarrel  founded 
upon  misconception  of  terms  or  misapprehension  of  manners.  To  this  prudent  resolution 
the  Count  of  Paris  adhered  during  the  whole  evening ;  with  some  difiiculty,  however, 
since  it  was  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  own  flery  and  inquisitive  temper,  which  was 
equally  desirous  to  know  the  precise  amount  of  whatever  was  addressed  to  him,  and  to 
take  umbrage  at  it,  should  it  appear  in  the  least  degree  offensive,  whether  so  intended 
or  not. 


J^|gitf^?^T  was  not  until  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  that  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
^^^*kx2  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  with  his  wife,  and  such  proportion  of  his 
^SWS''  followers  as  the  sword  and  pestilence  had  left  after  that  bloody  warfare, 
■  '^'^  "^  resumed  his  course  to  his  native  kingdom.  Upon  reaching  Italy,  the  first  care 
of  the  noble  Count  and  Countess  was  to  celebrate  in  princely  style  the  marriage  of 
Hereward  and  his  faithful  Bertha,  who  had  added  to  their  other  claims  upon  their  master 
and  mistress,  those  acquired  by  Ilereward's  faithful  services  in  Palestine,  and  no  less  by 
Bertha's  aifectionate  ministry  to  her  lady  in  Constantinople. 

As  to  the  fate  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  it  may  be  read  at  large  in  the  history  of  his 
daughter  Anna,  who  has  represented  him  as  the  liero  of  many  a  victory,  achieved,  sa3's 
the  purple-born,  in  the  third  chapter  and  fifteenth  book  of  her  history,  sometimes  by  iiis 
arms  and  sometimes  by  his  prudence. 

"  His  boldness  alone  has  gained  some  battles,  at  other  times  his  success  has  been  won 
by  stratagem.  He  has  erected  the  most  illustrious  of  his  trophies  by  confronting  danger, 
by  combating  like  a  simple  soldier,  and  throwing  himself  bareiieaded  into  the  thickest  of 
the  foe.  But  there  are  others,"  continues  the  accomplished  lady,  "  which  he  gained  an 
opportunity  of  erecting  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  terror,  and  even  of  retreat.  In 
a  word,  he  knew  alike  how  to  triumph  either  in  flight  or  in  pursuit,  and  remained  upright 
even  before  those  enemies  who  appeared  to  have  struck  him  down  :  resembling  the 
military  implement  termed  tlie  calthrop,  which  remains  always  upright  in  wliatever 
direction  it  is  thrown  on  the  ground." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  the  Princess  of  the  defence  she  herself  makes  against 
the  obvious  charge  of  partiality. 

"  I  must  still  once  more  repel  the  reproach  which  some  bring  against  me,  as  if  my 
history  was  composed  merely  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  natural  love  for  parents 
which  is  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  children.  In  truth,  it  is  not  the  effect  of  that  affection 
which  I  bear  to  mine,  but  it  is  the  evidence  of  matter  of  fact,  which  obliges  me  to  speak 
as  I  have  done.  Is  it  not  possible  that  one  can  have  at  the  same  time  an  affection  for 
the  memory  of  a  father  and  for  trutli  ?  For  myself,  I  have  never  directed  my  attempt 
to  write  history,  otherwise  than  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  matter  of  fact.  With  this 
purpose,  I  have  taken  for  my  subject  the  history  of  a  worthy  man.  Is  it  just,  that,  by 
the  single  accident  of  his  being  the  author  of  my  birth,  his  quality  of  my  father  ought 
to  form  a  prejudice  against  me,  which  would  ruin  my  credit  with  my  readers?  I  have 
given,  upon  other  occasions,  proofs  sufficiently  strong  of  the  ardour  whidi  I  liad  for  tlie 
defence  of  my  father's  intei-ests,  which  those  that  know  me  can  never  doubt ;  but,  on 
tlie  present,  I  have  been  limited  by  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  I  respect  the  truth, 
wliicli  I  should  have  felt  conscience  to  have  veiled,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  renown 
of  my  father." — Alexiad,  cliap.  iii.  book  xv. 
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This  much  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  quote,  in  justice  to  the  fair  historian ;  we 
will  extract  also  her  description  of  the  Emperor's  death,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  allow, 
that  the  character  assigned  to  the  Princess  by  our  own  Gibbon,  has  in  it  a  great  deal-of 
fairness  and  of  truth. 

Notwithstanding  her  repeated  protests  of  sacrificing  rather  to  the  exact  and  absolute 
truth  than  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  parent.  Gibbon  remarks  truly,  that  "  instead 
of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  a  belief,  an  elaborate  affectation  of 
rhetoric  and  science  betrays  in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  The  genuine 
character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  constellation  of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain 
of  panegyric  and  apology  awakens  our  jealousy  to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian, 
and  the  merit  of  the  hero.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  her  judicious  and  important 
remark,  that  the  disorders  of  the  times  were  the  misfortune  and  the  glory  of  Alexius ; 
and  that  every  calamity  which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his 
reign  by  the  justice  of  Heaven  and  the  vices  of  his  predecessors." — Gibbon's  Roman 
Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  83,  foot-note. 

The  Princess  accordingly  feels  the  utmost  assurance,  that  a  number  of  signs  which 
appeared  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  were  interpreted  by  the  soothsayers  of  the  day  as 
foreboding  the  death  of  the  Emperor.  By  these  means,  Anna  Comnena  assigned  to  her 
father  those  indications  of  consequence,  which  ancient  historians  represent  as  necessary 
intimations  of  the  sympathy  of  nature,  with  the  removal  of  great  characters  from  the 
world ;  but  she  fails  not  to  inform  the  Christian  reader  that  her  father's  belief  attached 
to  none  of  these  prognostics,  and  that  even  on  the  following  remarkable  occasion  he 
maintained  his  incredulity  : — A  splendid  statue,  supposed  generally  to  be  a  relic  of 
paganism,  holding  in  its  hand  a  golden  sceptre,  and  standing  upon  a  base  of  porphyry, 
was  overturned  by  a  tempest,  and  was  generally  believed  to  be  an  intimation  of  the  death 
of  the  Emperor.  This,  however,  he  generously  repelled.  Phidias,  he  said,  and  other 
great  sculptors  of  antiquity,  had  the  talent  of  imitating  the  human  frame  with  surprising 
accuracy  ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  foretelling  future  events  was  reposed  in  these 
master-pieces  of  art,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  their  makers  the  faculties  resei'ved  by  the 
Deity  for  himself,  when  he  says,  "  It  is  I  who  kill  and  make  alive."  During  his  latter 
days,  the  Emperor  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  the  nature  of  which  has  exercised 
the  wit  of  many  persons  of  science  as  well  as  of  Anna  Comnena.  The  poor  patient  was 
so  much  exhausted,  that  when  the  Empress  was  talking  of  most  eloquent  persons  who 
should  assist  in  the  composition  of  his  history,  he  said,  with  a  natural  contempt  of  such 
vanities,  "  The  passages  of  my  unhappy  life  call  rather  for  tears  and  lamentation  than 
for  the  praises  you  speak  of" 

A  species  of  asthma  having  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  gout,  the  remedies  of  the 
physicians  became  as  vain  as  the  intercession  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  alms 
which  were  indiscriminately  lavished.  Two  or  three  deep  successive  swoons  gave 
ominous  warning  of  the  approaching  blow  ;  and  at  length  was  terminated  the  reign  and 
life  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  a  prince  who,  with  all  the  faults  which  may  be  imputed  to  him, 
still  possesses  a  real  right,  from  the  purity  of  his  general  intentions,  to  be  accounted  one 
of  the  best  sovereigns  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

For  some  time,  the  historian  forgot  her  pride  of  literary  rank,  and,  like  an  ordinary 
person,  burst  into  tears  and  shrieks,  tore  her  hair,  and  defaced  her  countenance,  while 
the  Empress  Irene  cast  from  her  her  princely  habits,  cut  off  her  hair,  changed  her  purple 
buskins  for  black  mourning  shoes,  and  her  daughter  Mary,  who  had  herself  been  a  widow, 
took  a  black  robe  from  one  of  her  own  wardrobes,  and  presented  it  to  her  mother. 
"  Even  in  the  moment  when  she  put  it  on,"  says  Anna  Comnena,  "  the  Emperor  gave  up 
the  ghost,  and  in  that  moment  the  sun  of  my  life  set." 

We  shall  not  pursue  her  lamentations  farther.  She  upbraids  herself  that,  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  that  light  of  the  world,  she  had  also  survived  Irene,  the  delight  alike 
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of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  and  survived  her  husband  also.  "I  am  indignant,"  she  said, 
"  that  my  soul,  suffering  under  such  torrents  of  misfortune,  should  still  deign  to  animate 
my  body.  Have  I  not,"  said  she,  "  been  more  hard  and  unfeeling  than  the  rocks  them- 
selves ;  and  is  it  not  just  that  one,  who  could  survive  such  a  father  and  mother,  and  such 
a  husband,  should  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  so  mueli  calamity?  But  let  me  finish 
this  history,  rather  than  any  longer  fatigue  my  readers  witii  my  unavailing  and  tragical 
lamentation." 

Having  thus  concluded  her  history,  she  adds  the  following  two  lines : — 

"  The  learned  Comncna  lays  her  pen  aside, 
What  time  her  subject  and  her  father  died."* 

These  quotations  will  probably  give  the  readers  as  much  as  they  wish  to  know  of  the 
real  character  of  this  Imperial  historian.  Fewer  words  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  the 
other  parties  who  have  been  selected  from  her  pages,  as  persons  in  the  foregoing  drama. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  whose  audacity  in  seating 
himself  upon  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  character,  was  in 
fact  a  person  of  the  highest  i-ank  ;  being  no  other,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  the  learned 
Du  Cange,  than  an  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  has  so  long  given  Kings  to 
France.  He  was  a  successor,  it  has  been  conceived,  of  the  Counts  of  Paris,  by  whom 
the  city  was  valiantly  defended  against  the  Normans,  and  an  ancestor  of  Hugh  Capet. 
There  are  several  hypotheses  upon  this  subject,  deriving  tlic  well-known  Hugh  Capet, 
first,  from  the  family  of  Saxony ;  secondly,  from  St.  Arnoul,  afterwards  Bisliop  of 
Altex ;  third,  from  Nibilong ;  fourth,  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  fifth,  from  a 
natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  Variously  placed,  but  in  each  of  these 
contested  pedigrees,  appears  this  Robert  surnamed  the  Siroiiff,  who  was  Count  of  that 
district,  of  wliich  Paris  was  the  capital,  most  peculiarly  styled  the  County,  or  Isle  of 
France.  Anna  Comnena,  who  has  recorded  the  bold  usurpation  of  the  Emperor'.s  seat 
by  this  haughty  chieftain,  has  also  acquainted  us  with  his  receiving  a  severe,  if  not  a 
mortal  wound,  at  the  battle  of  Doryla2um,  owing  to  his  neglecting  the  warlike  instructions 
with  which  her  father  had  favoured  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish  wars.  The 
antiquary  who  is  disposed  to  investigate  this  subject,  may  consult  the  late  Lord 
Ashburnham's  elaborate  Genealogy  of  the  Royal  House  of  France ;  also  a  note  of  Du 
Gauge's  on  the  Princess's  history,  p.  362,  arguing  for  the  identity  of  her  "  Robert  of 
Paris,  a  haughty  barbarian,"  with  the  "  Robert  called  the  Strong,"  mentioned  as  an 
ancestor  of  Hugh  Capet.  Gibbon,  voh  xi.  p.  52,  may  also  be  consulted.  The  French 
antiquary  and  the  iMiglish  historian  seem  alike  disposed  to  find  the  church,  called  in  the 
tale  that  of  the  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  in  that  dedicated  to  St.  Drusas,  or  Drosin  of 
Soissons,  who  was  supposed  to  have  peculiar  influence  on  the  issue  of  combats,  and  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  determining  them  in  favour  of  such  champions  as  spent  the  night 
preceding  at  his  shrine. 

In  consideration  of  the  se.x  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  author  has  selected  our 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances  as  a  more  appropriate  patroness  than  St.  Drusas  himself,  for 
the  Amazons,  who  were  not  uncommon  in  that  age.  Gaita,  for  example,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  a  redoubted  hero,  and  the  parent  of  a  most  heroic  race  of  sons,  was 
herself  an  Amazon,  fought  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Normans,  and  is  repeatedly 
commemorated  by  our  Imperial  historian,  Anna  Comnena. 

The  reader  can  easily  conceive  to  himself  tliat  Robert  of  Paris  distinguished  himself 
among  his  brethren-at-arms,  and  fellow  crusaders.  His  fame  resounded  from  the  walls 
of  Antioch ;  but  at  the  battle  of  Dorylseum,  he  was  so  desperately  wotnided,  as  to  be 
disabled  from  taking  a  part  in  the  grandest  scene  of  the  expedition.     His  heroic  Countess, 

*  [Anfei'  owov  /Stinoto  AXcfior  o  Ko^v^tior 
Kit^a  na\f|  tii'-jaritp  Xtlfei/  AXefiador.] 
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however,  enjoyed  the  great  satisfaction  of  mounting  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  so  far 
discharging  her  own  vows  and  those  of  her  husband.  This  was  the  more  fortunate,  as 
the  sentence  of  the  physicians  pronounced  that  the  wounds  of  the  Count  had  been  inflicted 
by  a  poisoned  weapon,  and  that  complete  recovery  was  only  to  be  hoped  for  by  having 
recourse  to  his  native  air.  After  some  time  spent  in  the  vain  hope  of  averting  by 
patience  this  unpleasant  alternative,  Count  Robert  subjected  himself  to  necessity,  or  what 
was  represented  as  such,  and,  with  his  wife  and  the  faithful  Ilereward,  and  all  others  of 
his  followers  who  had  been  like  himself  disabled  from  combat,  took  tlie  way  to  Europe 
by  sea. 

A  light  galley,  procured  at  a  high  rate,  conducted  them  safely  to  Venice,  and  from 
that  then  glorious  city,  the  moderate  portion  of  spoil  which  had  fallen  to  the  Count's 
share  among  the  conquerors  of  Palestine,  served  to  convey  them  to  his  own  dominions, 
which,  more  fortunate  than  those  of  most  of  his  fellow -pilgrims,  had  been  left  uninjured 
by  their  neighbours  during  the  time  of  their  proprietor's  absence  on  the  Crusade.  The 
report  that  the  Count  had  lost  his  health,  and  the  power  of  continuing  his  homage  to  the 
Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  brought  upon  him  the  hostilities  of  one  or  two  ambitious  or 
envious  neighbours,  whose  covetousness  was,  however,  sufhciently  repressed  by  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  Countess  and  the  resolute  Hereward.  Less  than  a  twelvemonth  was 
required  to  restore  the  Count  of  Paris  to  his  full  health,  and  to  render  him,  as  formerly', 
the  assured  protector  of  his  own  vassals,  and  the  subject  in  whom  the  possessors  of  the 
French  throne  reposed  the  utmost  confidence.  This  latter  capacity  enabled  Count  Robert 
to  discharge  his  debt  towards  Hereward  in  a  manner  as  ample  as  he  could  have  hoped  or 
expected.  Being  now  respected  alike  for  his  wisdom  and  his  sagacity,  as  much  as  he 
always  was  for  his  intrepidity  and  his  character  as  a  successful  crusader,  he  was 
repeatedly  employed  by  the  Court  of  France  in  settling  the  troublesome  and  intricate 
affairs  in  which  the  Norman  possessions  of  the  English  crown  involved  the  rival  nations. 
William  Rufus  was  not  insensible  to  his  merit,  nor  blind  to  the  importance  of  gaining 
his  good  will ;  and  finding  out  his  anxiety  that  Hereward  should  be  restored  to  the  land 
of  his  fiithers,  he  took,  or  made  an  opportunity,  by  the  forfeiture  of  some  rebellious  noble, 
of  conferring  upon  our  Varangian  a  large  district  adjacent  to  the  New  Forest,  being  part 
of  the  scenes  which  his  father  chiefly  frequented,  and  where  it  is  said  the  descendants  of 
the  valiant  squire  and  his  Bertha  have  subsisted  for  many  a  long  year,  surviving  turns 
of  time  and  chance,  which  are  in  general  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  more  distinguished 
families. 


END  OF  COUNT  ROBERT  OP  PARIS. 
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As  I  stood  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa'flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 

Where  the  howlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 
And  tells  the  midnight  moon  her  care: 


The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  along  the  sky  ; 

The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill, 
And  the  distant  echoing  glens  reply. 

Robert  Burns. 


INTRODUCTION-(1832.) 

[The  following  Introduction  to  "  Castle  Dangerous"  was  forwarded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  Naples 
in  Febi-uary  1832,  together  with  some  corrections  of  the  text,  and  notes  on  localities  mentioned  in  the 
Novel. 

The  materials  for  the  Introduction  must  have  been  collected  before  he  left  Scotland  in  September 
1831  ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  preparing  for  his  voyage,  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrange  them  so  as  to 
accompany  the  first  edition  of  this  Eomance. 

A  few  notes,  supplied  by  the  Editor,  are  placed  within  brackets.] 


^^:5J»?^HE  incidents  on  which  the  ensuing  Novel  mainly  turns,  are  derived  from  the 
.'*'T  r/ \'  ancient  Metrical  Chronicle  of  "The  Bruce,"  by  Archdeacon  Barbour,  and 
X'Uu^^'tS  froHi  tlie  "  History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and  Angus,"  by  David  Hume 
v:^i-i£!~<^d  (jf  Godscroft;  and  are  sustained  by  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland.  They  are  so  much  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  and  manners  of 
the  troubled  age  to  which  they  are  referred,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  their 
being  founded  in  fact ;  the  names,  indeed,  of  numberless  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Douglas  Castle,  appear  to  attest,  beyond  suspicion,  many  even  of  the  smallest  circum- 
stances embraced  in  the  story  of  Godscroft. 
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Among  all  the  associates  of  Robert  tlie  Bruce,  in  his  great  enterprise  of  rescuing 
Scotland  from  the  power  of  Edward,  the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  James, 
the  eighth  Lord  Douglas,  to  this  day  venerated  by  his  countrymen  as  "  the  Good 
Sir  James:" 

"  The  Gud  Schyr  James  of  Douglas, 
That  in  his  time  sa  worthy  was, 
That  off  his  price  and  liis  bounty, 
In  far  landis  renownjt  was  he." 

Barbour. 

"  The  Good  Sir  James,  the  dreadful  blacke  Douglas, 
That  in  his  dayes  so  wise  and  worthie  was, 
AVha  here,  and  on  the  infidels  of  Spain, 
Such  honour,  praise,  and  triumphs  did  obtain." 

Gordon. 

From  the  time  when  the  King  of  England  refused  to  reinstate  liim,  on  his  return  from 
France,  where  he  had  received  the  education  of  chivalry,  in  the  extensive  possessions  of 
his  family, — which  had  been  held  forfeited  by  the  exertions  of  his  father,  "William  the 
Hardy — the  young  knight  of  Douglas  appears  to  have  embraced  the  cause  of  Bruce  with 
enthusiastic  ardour,  and  to  have  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign  with  unwearied 
fidelity  and  devotion.  "  The  Douglasse,"  says  HoUinshed,  "  was  right  joyfully  received 
of  King  Robert,  in  who.9e  service  he  faithfully  continued,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  his 
life's  end.  Tliough  the  surname  and  familie  of  the  Douglasses  was  in  some  estimation 
of  nobilitie  before  those  dales,  yet  the  rising  thereof  to  honour  chanced  through  this 
James  Douglasse;  for,  by  meanes  of  his  advancement,  others  of  that  lineage  tooke 
occasion,  by  their  singular  manhood  and  noble  prowess,  shewed  at  sundrie  times  in 
defence  of  the  realme,  to  grow  to  such  height  in  authoritie  and  estimation,  that  their 
mightie  puissance  in  mainrent,*  lands,  and  great  possessions,  at  length  was  (through 
suspicion  conceived  by  the  kings  that  succeeded)  the  cause  in  part  of  their  ruinous 
decay." 

In  every  narrative  of  the  Scottish  war  of  independence,  a  considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  those  years  of  perilous  adventure  and  suffering  which  were  spent  by  the  illustrious 
friend  of  Bruce,  in  harassing  the  English  detachments  successively  occupying  his 
paternal  territory,  and  in  repeated  and  successful  attempts  to  wrest  the  formidable  fortress 
of  Douglas  Castle  itself  from  their  possession.  In  the  English,  as  well  as  Scotch 
Chi'onicles,  and  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  occur  frequent  notices  of  the  different  officers 
intrusted  by  Edward  with  the  keeping  of  this  renowned  stronghold;  espeei.ally  Sir 
Robert  de  Clifford,  ancestor  of  the  heroic  race  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cumberland; 
his  lieutenant.  Sir  Richard  de  Thurlewalle,  (written  sometimes  Thruswall,)  of  Thirwall 
Castle,  on  the  Tippal,  in  Northumberland;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  romantic  story 
of  whose  love  pledge,  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Douglas  for  a  year  and  day,  or  surrender  all 
hope  of  obtaining  his  mistress's  favour,  with  the  ti-agic  consequences,  softened  in  the 
Novel,  is  given  at  length  in  Godscroft,  and  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
affecting  passages  in  the  chronicles  of  chivalry.'!' 

The  Author,  before  he  had  made  much  progress  in  this,  probably  the  last  of  his  Novels, 
undertook  a  journey  to  Douglasdale,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Ca.stle,  the  Kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  the  patron  saint  of  that  great  liunily, 
and  the  various  localities  alluded  to  by  Godscroft,  iu  his  account  of  the  early  adventures 
of  good  Sir  James;  but  though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  zealous  and  well- 
informed  cicerone  in  Mr.  Thomas  Haddow,  and  had  every  assistance  from  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Finlay,  the  resident  Chamberlain  of  his  friend,  Lord  Douglas,  the 
state  of  his  health  at  the  time  was  so  feeble,  that  he  found  himself  incapable  of  pursuing 
his  researches,  as  in  better  days  he  would  have  delighted  to  do,  and  was  obliged  to  be 

•  Vassalage. 

t  [The  reader  will  find  loth  this  story,  and  that  of  Robert  of  Paris,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  Essay  on  Chivalry,  published  in 
lalS,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopiedia  Brittannica.— A'.] 
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contented  with  such  a  cursory  view  pf  scenes,  in  themselves  most  interesting,  as  could 
be  snatched  in  a  single  morning,  when  any  bodily  exertion  was  painful.  Mr.  HadJow 
was  attentive  enough  to  forward  subsequently  some  notes  on  the  points  which  the  Author 
had  seemed  desirous  of  investigating;  but  these  did  not  reach  him  until,  being  obliged 
to  prepare  matters  for  a  foreign  excursion  in  quest  of  health  and  strength,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  bring  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  to  a  conclusion. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Castle  of  Douglas  are  inconsiderable.  They  consist  indeed 
of  but  one  ruined  tower,  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  modern  mansion,  which 
itself  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  design  on  which  the  Duke  of  Douglas  meant  to  recon- 
struct the  edifice,  after  its  last  accidental  destruction  by  fire.*  His  Grace  had  kept  in  view 
the  ancient  prophecy,  that  as  often  as  Douglas  Castle  might  be  destroyed,  it  should  rise 
again  in  enlarged  dimensions  and  improved  splendour,  and  projected  a  pile  of  building, 
which,  if  it  had  been  completed,  would  have  much  exceeded  any  nobleman's  residence 
then  existing  in  Scotland — as,  indeed,  what  has  been  finished,  amounting  to  about  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  plan,  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  contains  some  apartments  the  dimensions  of  which  are  magnificent.  The 
situation  is  commanding;  and  though  the  Duke's  successors  have  allowed  the  mansion 
to  continue  as  he  left  it,  great  expense  has  been  lavished  on  the  environs,  which  now 
present  a  vast  sweep  of  richly  undulated  woodland,  stretching  to  the  borders  of  the 
Cairntable  mountains,  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  great  ancestor 
of  the  family  in  the  days  of  his  hardship  and  persecution.  There  remains  at  the  head 
of  the  adjoining  hourg,  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Bride,  having  beneath  it 
the  vault  which  was  used  till  lately  as  the  burial-place  of  this  princely  race,  and  only 
abandoned  when  their  stone  and  leaden  coffins  had  accumulated,  in  the  course  of  five  or 
six  hundred  years,  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  accommodate  no  more.  Here  a  silver  case, 
containing  the  dust  of  what  was  once  the  brave  heart  of  Good  Sir  James,  is  still  pointed 
out;  and  in  the  dilapidated  choir  above  appears,  though  in  a  sorely  ruinous  state,  the 
once  magnificent  tomb  of  the  warrior  himself  After  detailing  the  well-known  circum- 
stances of  Sir  James's  death  in  Spain,  20th  August,  1330,  where  he  fell,  assisting  the 
King  of  Arragon  in  an  expedition  against  the  Moors,  when  on  his  way  back  to  Scotland 
from  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  had  conveyed  the  heart  of  Bruce,  — the  old  poet  Barbour  tells 
us  that — 

"  Quhen  his  men  lang  had  mad  murnyHj 
Thai  debowalyt  him,  and  syne 
Gert  scher  him  swa,  that  mycht  he  taue 
The  flesch  all  haly  frae  the  bane, 
And  the  cariouiie  thar  in  haly  place 
Erdyt,  with  rycht  gret  wurschip,  was. 

"The  banys  haue  thai  with  thera  taue; 
And  syne  ar  to  thair  schippis  gane : 
Syne  towart  Scotland  held  thair  way, 
And  thar  ar  cummyn  in  full  gret  hy. 
And  the  banys  honorabilly 


*  [The  following  notice  of  Douglas  Castle,  &-c.,  is  from  the  Description  of  the  Sheriffdom  of  Lanark,  by  William  Hamilton 
of  Wishaw,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club  of  Glasgow  in  1831 ; — 

"  Douglass  parish,  and  baronie  and  lordship,  heth  very  long  appertained  to  the  family  of  Douglass,  and  continued  with  the 
Earles  of  Douglass  untill  their  fatall  forfeiture,  anno  1455  ;  during  which  tyme  there  are  many  noble  and  important  actions 
recorded  in  histories  performed  by  them,  by  the  lords  and  earls  of  that  great  family.  It  was  thereafter  given  to  Douglass, 
Earle  of  Anguse,  and  continued  with  them  untill  William,  Earle  of  Anguse,  was  created  Marctuess  of  Douglass,  anno  1633  ; 
and  is  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Douglass  his  family.  It  is  a  large  baronie  and  parish,  and  ane  laick 
patronage;  and  the  Marquess  is  both  titular  and  patron.  He  heth  there,  near  to  the  church,  a  very  considerable  great  house, 
called  the  Castle  of  Douglas;  and  near  the  church  is  a  fyne  village,  called  the  town  of  Douglass,  long  since  erected  in  a 
burgh  of  baronie.  It  heth  ane  handsome  church,  with  many  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions  on  the  old  interments  of 
the  Earles  of  this  place. 

"  The  water  of  Douglas  runs  quyte  through  the  whole  length  of  this  parish,  and  upon  either  side  of  the  water  it  is  called 
Douglasdale.  It  toucheth  Clyde  towards  the  north,  and  is  bounded  by  Lesmahagow  to  the  west,  Kyle  to  the  southwest, 
Crawford  John  and  Carraichaell  to  the  south  and  southeast.  It  is  a  pleasant  strath,  plentiful!  in  grass  and  com,  and  coal ; 
and  the  minister  is  well  provided. 

"  The  lands  of  Heysleside,  belonging  to  Samuel  Douglass,  has  a  good  house  and  pleasant  seat,  close  by  a  wood,"  S:c. — P.  65.] 
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In  till  the  Kyrk  of  Douglas  war 
Erdyt,  with  dule  and  mekill  car. 
Schyr  Archebald  his  gone  gert  syn 
Oif  alabastre,  bath  fair  and  fyue, 
Ordane  a  tumbe  sa  richly 
As  it  behowyt  to  swa  worthy." 

The  monument  is  supposed  to  have  been  wantonly  mutilated  and  defaced  by 
a  detachment  of  Cromwell's  troops,  who,  as  was  their  custom,  converted  the  kirk  of  St. 
Bride  of  Douglas  into  a  stable  for  their  horses.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  identify 
the  resting-place  of  the  great  Sir  James.  The  effigy,  of  dark  stone,  is  crossed-legged, 
marking  his  character  as  one  who  had  died  after  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  in  actual  conflict  with  the  infidels  of  Spain;  and  the  introduction  of  the 
HEART,  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the  old  arms  of  Douglas,  in  consequence  of  the  knight's 
fulfilment  of  Bruce's  dying  injunction,  appears,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  posture 
of  the  figure,  to  set  the  question  at  rest.  The  monument,  in  its  original  state,  must  have 
been  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  best  of  the  same  period  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  the  curious  reader  is  referred  for  farther  particulars  of  it  to  "  The  Sepulchral 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  Edward  Blore,  F.S.A."  London,  4to,  1826;  where  may 
also  be  found  interesting  details  of  some  of  the  other  tombs  and  effigies  in  the  cemetry 
of  the  first  house  of  Douglas. 

As  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  historical  incidents  on  which  this 
novel  is  founded,  it  is  due  to  the  reader  to  place  before  him  such  extracts  from  Godscroft 
and  Barbour  as  may  enable  him  to  correct  any  mis-impression.  The  passages  introduced 
in  the  Appendix,  from  the  ancient  poem  of  "  The  Bruce,"  will  moi-eover  gratify  those 
who  have  not  in  their  possession  a  copy  of  the  text  of  Barbour,  as  given  in  the  valuable 
quarto  edition  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Jamieson,  as  furnishing  on  the  whole  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  a  venerable  classic,  who  wrote  when 
Scotland  was  still  full  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  her  liberators  from  the  yoke  of 
Plantagenet,  and  especially  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  "  of  whom,"  says  Godscroft,  "  we  will 
not  omit  here,  (to  shut  up  all,)  the  judgment  of  those  times  concerning  him,  in  a  rude 
verse  indeed,  yet  such  as  beareth  witness  of  his  true  magnanimity  and  invincible  mind 
in  either  fortune  : — 


"  Good  Sir  James  Douglas  (who  wise,  and  wight,  and  worthy  was,) 
Was  never  over  glad  in  no  winning,  nor  yet  oversad  for  no  tineing; 
Good  fortune  and  evil  chance  he  weighed  both  in  one  balance." 


W.  S. 


APPENDIX. 

No.  I. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  IIKSTORY  OF  THE  HOUSES   OF  DOUGLAS  AND  ANGUS.      BY  MASTER  DAVID 

HUME  OF  GODSCROFT."    FoL.  Edit. 

*  *  *  And  here  indeed  the  course  of  the  King's  misfortunes  begins  to  make  some  halt 
and  stay  by  thus  much  prosperous  successe  in  his  own  person ;  but  more  in  the  person 
of  Sir  James,  by  the  reconquests  of  his  owne  castles  and  countries.  From  hence  he 
went  into  Douglasdale,  where,  by  the  means  of  his  fatlier's  old  servant,  Thomas  Dickson, 
he  took  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  it,  he  caused  burn  it, 
contenting  himself  with  this,  that  his  enemies  had  one  strength  fewer  in  that  country 
than  before.  The  manner  of  his  taking  of  it  is  said  to  have  beene  thus : — Sir  James 
taking  only  with  him  two  of  his  servants,  went  to  Thomas  Dickson,  of  whom  he  was 
received  with  tears,  after  he  had  revealed  himself  to  him,  for  the  good  old  man  knew  him 
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not  at  first,  being  in  mean  and  homely  apparel.     There  lie  kept  him  secretly  in  a  quiet 
chamber,  and  brought  unto  him  such  as  had  been  trusty  servants  to  his  father,  not  all  at 
once,  but  apart  by  one  and  one,  for  fear  of  discoverie.     Their  advice  v»ras,  that  on  Palm- 
iunday,  when  the   English  would   come  forth  to  the  church,  and  his  partners  were 
conveened,  that  then  he  should  give  the  word,  and  cry  the  Douglas  slogan,  and  presently 
set  upon  them  that  sliould  happen  to  be  there,  who  being  despatched,  the  Castle  might  be 
taken  easily.     This  being  concluded,   and  they  come,   so  soon   as  the   English  were 
entered  into  the  church  with  palms  in  their  hands,  (according  to  the  costume  of  that 
day,)   little   suspecting   or   fearing    any   such   thing,    Sir   James,    according   to   their 
appointment,  cryed  too  soon  (a  Douglas,  a  Douglas!)  which  being  heard  in  the  church, 
(this  was  Saint  Bride's  church  of  Douglas,)  Thomas  Dickson,  supposing  he  had  beeue 
hard  at  hand,  drew  out  his  sword,  and  ran  upon  them,  having  none  to  second  him  but 
another  man,  so  that,  oppressed  by  the  number  of  his  enemies,  he  was  beaten  downe  and 
slaine.     In    the   meantime,  Sir    James    being    come,    the    English   that  were  in  the 
chancel  kept  off  the  Scots,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  strait  and  narrow  entrie, 
defended  thenselves  manfully.     But  Sir  James  encouraging  his  men,  not  so  much  by 
words  as  by  deeds  and  good  example,  and  having  slain  the  boldest  resisters,  prevailed  at 
last,  and  entring  the  place,  .slew  some  twenty -six  of  their  number,  and  took  the  rest, 
about  ten  or  twelve  persons,  intending  by  them  to  get  the  Castle  upon  composition,  or 
to  enter  with  them  when  the  gates  should  be  opened  to  let  them  in  :  but  it  needed  not, 
for  they  of  the  Castle  were  so  secure,  that  there  was  none  left  to  keep  it  save  the  porter 
and  the  cooke,  who  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hapned  at  the  church,  which  stood  a 
large  quarter  of  a  mile  from  thence,  had  left  the  gate  wide  open,  the  porter  standing 
without,  and  the  cooke  dressing  the  dinner  within.     They  entered  without  resistance, 
and  meat  being  ready,  and  the  cloth  laid,  they  shut  the  gates,  and  tooke  their  refection 
at  good  leasure. 

Now  that  he  had  gotten  the  Castle  into  his  hands,  considering  with  himselfe  (as  he 
was  a  man  no  lesse  advised  than  valiant)  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  it,  the 
English  being  as  yet  the  stronger  in  that  countrey,  who  if  they  should  besiege  him,  he 
knewe  of  no  reliefe,  he  thought  better  to  carry  away  such  things  as  be  most  easily 
transported,  gold,  silver,  and  apparell,  with  ammunition    and  armour,  whereof  he  had 
greatest  use  and  need,  and  to  destroy  the  rest  of  the  provision,  together  with  the  Castle 
itselfe,  then  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  followers  for  a  garrison  there  where  it  could 
do  no  good.      And  so  he  caused  carrie  the  meale  and  malt,  and  other  cornes  and  graine, 
into  the  cellar,  and  laid  altogether  in  one  heape  :  then  he  took  the  prisoners  and  slew 
them,  to   revenge   the   death   of  his   trustie    and  valiant   servant,   Thomas   Dickson, 
mingling  the  victuals  with  their  bloud,  and  burying  their  carkasses  in  the  heap  of  corne : 
after  that  he  struck  out  the  heads  of  the  barrells  and  puncheons,  and  let  the  drink  runn 
through  all ;  and  then  he  cast  the  carkasses  of  dead  horses  and  other  carrion  amongst  it, 
throwing  the  salt  above  all,  so  to  make  altogether  unuseful  to  the  enemie  ;  and  this  cellar 
is  called  yet  the  Douglas  Lairder.      Last  of  all,  he  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  burnt  all 
the  timber,  and  what  else  the  fire  could  overcome,  leaving  nothing  but  the  scorched  walls 
behind  him.     And  this  seemes  to  be  the  first  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  it  is 
supposed  that  he  took  it  twice.      For  this  service,  and  others  done  to  Lord  William  his 
father.   Sir  James   gave  unto  Thomas  Dickson  the  lands    of    Hisleside,    which  hath 
beene  given  him  before  the  Castle  was  taken  as  an  encouragement  to  whet  him  on,  and 
not  after,  for  he  was  slain  in  the  church ;  which  was  both  liberally  and  wisely  done  of 
him,  thus  to  hearten  and  draw  men  to  his  service  by  such  a  noble  beginning.      The 
Castle  being  burnt.  Sir  James  retired,  and  parting  his  men  into  divers  companies,  so  as 
they  might  be  most  secret,  he  caused  cure  such  as  were  wounded  in  the  fight,  and  he 
himselfe  kept  as  close  as  he  could,  waiting  ever  for  an  occasion  to  enterprise  something 
against  the  enemie.      So  soone  as  he  was  gone,  the  Lord  Clifford  being  advertised  of 
what  had  happened,  came  himselfe  in  person  to  Douglas,  and  caused  re-edifie  and  repair 
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the  Castle  in  a  very  short  time,  unto  whieli  lie  also  added  a  Tower,  wliicli  is  j'et  called 
Harries  Tower  from  him,  and  so  returned  into  England,  leaving  one  Thurswall  to  he 
Captain  thereof.— Pp.  26—28. 

He  (Sir  James  Douglas)  getting  him  again  into  Douglasdale,  did  use  this  stratagem 
against  Thurswall,  Captain  of  the  Castle,  under  the  said  Lord  CUfford.  He  caused 
some  of  his  folk  drive  away  the  cattle  that  fed  near  unto  the  Castle,  and  when 
the  Captain  of  the  garrison  followed  to  rescue,  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  leave  them  and 
to  flee  away.  Thus  he  did  often  to  make  the  Captain  slight  such  frays,  and  to  make 
him  secure,  that  he  might  not  suspect  any  further  end  to  be  on  it :  which  when  he  liad 
wrought  sutficiently  (as  he  thought),  he  laid  some  men  in  ambuscado,  and  sent  others 
away  to  drive  such  beasts  as  they  should  find  in  the  view  of  the  Castle,  as  if  tliej'  had 
been  thieves  and  robbers,  as  they  had  done  often  before.  The  Captain  hearing  of  it, 
and  supposing  there  was  no  greater  danger  now  than  had  been  before,  issued  forth  of  the 
Castle,  and  followed  after  them  with  such  haste  that  his  men  (running  who  should  be 
first)  were  disordered  and  out  of  their  ranks.  Tlie  drivers  also  fled  as  fast  as  they 
could  till  they  had  drawn  the  Captain  a  little  way  beyond  the  place  of  ambuscado,  which 
when  they  perceived,  rising  quickly  out  of  their  covert,  they  set  fiercely  upon 
him  and  his  company,  and  so  slew  himself  and  chased  his  men  back  to  the  Castle,  some 
of  whom  were  overtaken  and  slain,  others  got  into  the  Castle  and  so  were  saved.  Sir 
James,  not  being  able  to  force  the  house,  took  what  booty  he  could  get  without  in  the 
fields,  and  so  departed.  By  this  means,  and  such  other  exploits,  he  so  affrighted  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  matter  of  such  great  jeopardy  to  keep  this  Castle,  that  it 
began  to  be  called  the  adventurous  (or  hazardous)  Castle  of  Douglas:  "Whereupon  Sir 
John  AValton  being  iu  suit  of  an  English  lady,  she  wrote  to  him  that  when  he  had  kei>t 
the  adventurous  Castle  of  Douglas  seven  years,  then  he  might  think  himself  wortliy  to 
be  a  suitor  to  her.  Upon  this  occasion  "Walton  took  upon  him  the  keeping  of  it,  and 
succejadedto  Thurswall;  but  he  ran  the  same  fortune  with  the  rest  that  were  before  him. 

For,  Sir  James  having  first  dressed  an   ambuscado  near  unto  the  place,  he  made 

fourteen  of  his  men  take  so  many  sacks,  and  fill  them  with  grass,  as  though  it  had 

been  corn,  which  they  carried  in  the  way  toward  Lanark,  the  chief  market  town  in  that 

county :  so  hoping  to  draw  forth  the  Captain  by  that  bait,  and  either  to  take  him  or  the 

'  Castle,  or  both. 

Neither  was  this  expectation  frustrate,  for  the  Captain  did  bite,  and  came  forth  to 
have  taken  this  victual  (as  he  supposed).  But  ere  he  could  reach  these  carriers.  Sir 
James,  with  his  company,  had  gotten  between  the  Castle  and  him ;  and  these  disguised 
carriers,  seeing  the  Cajjtain  following  after  them,  did  quickly  cast  off  their  upper 
garments,  wherein  they  had  masked  themselves,  and  tlirowing  off  their  sacks,  mounted 
themselves  on  horseback,  and  met  the  Captain  with  a  sharp  encounter,  he  being  so  much 
the  more  amazed  that  it  was  unlooked  for :  wherefore,  when  he  saw  these  carriers 
metamorphosed  into  warriors,  and  ready  to  assault  him,  fearing  (that  which  was)  that 
there  was  some  train  laid  for  them,  he  turned  about  to  have  retired  into  the  Castle  ;  but 
there  also  he  met  with  his  enemies ;  between  which  two  companies  he  and  his  followers 
were  slain,  so  that  none  escaped  ;  the  Captain  afterwards  being  searched,  they  found  (as 
it  is  reported)  his  mistress's  letters  about  him.  Then  he  went  and  took  in  the  Cattle, 
but  it  is  uncertain  (say  our  writers)  whether  by  force  or  composition;  but  it  seems  that 
the  Constable,  and  those  that  were  within,  have  yielded  it  up  without  force  ;  in  regard 
that  he  used  them  so  gentlj',  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  taken  it  at  utterance. 
For  he  sent  them  all  safe  home  to  the  Lord  Clifford,  and  gave  them  also  provision  and 
money  for  their  entertainment  by  the  way.  The  Castle,  which  he  had  burnt  only 
before,  now  he  razeth,  and  casts  down  the  walls  thereof  to  the  ground.  By  these  and 
the  like  proceedings,  within  a  short  while  he  freed  Dougla-dale,  Attrict  Forest,  and 
Jedivai'd  Forest,  of  the  English  garrisons  and  subjection. — Ibid.  p.  29. 
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[Extracts  from  The  Buuce. — "  Liber  compositus  per  JIagistrum  Johannem  Barbe 
Arehidiaconum    Abynlonensem,    de    gestis,    bellis,    et    virtutibus,    Domini    Eoberti 
Brwyss,  Regis   Scocie  illustrissimi,  et   de  conquestu  regni   Scocie  per  euiidem,  et 
de  Domino  Jaeobo  de  Douglas." — Edited  by  John  Jamieson,  D.D.  F.R.S.F.  &c.  &c. 
Edinburgh,  1820.] 


Now  takis  James  his  waige 
Towart  Dowglas,  his  heretage, 
With  twa  yemen,  for  his  owtyn  ma ; 
That  wes  a  sj-mple  stuff  to  ta, 
A  land  or  a  castell  to  win. 
The  quhethir  he  yarnyt  to  hegyu 
Till  bring  jiurposs  till  ending ; 
For  gud  help  is  in  gud  begynnyng, 
For  gud  begynnyng,  and  hardy, 
Gyffitbe  folwit  wittily, 
May  ger  oft'iyss  unlikly  thing 
Cum  to  full  conabill  ending. 
Swa  did  it  here  :  but  he  wes  wyss 
And  saw  he  mycht,  on  nakyn  wyss, 
Werray  his  fa  with  e\'yn  mycht ; 
Tharfor  he  thocht  to  w^'rk  with  slycht. 
And  in  Dowglas  daile,  his  coimtre, 
Upon  an  evynnyng  entryt  he. 
And  than  a  man  wonnyt  tharby, 
That  was  offfreyndis  weill  mychty, 
And  ryche  of  moble,  and  offcateill; 
And  had  bene  till  his  fadyr  leyll ; 
And  till  him  selff,  in  his  yowthed, 
He  haid  done  mony  a  thankfull  deid. 
Thorn  Dicson  wes  his  name  perfay. 
Till  him  he  send ;  and  gan  him  pray. 
That  he  wald  cum  all  anerly 
For  to  spek  with  him  priuely. 
And  he  but  daunger  till  him  gais  : 
Bot  fra  he  tauld  him  quhat  he  wais, 
He  gret  for  joy,  and  for  pite  ; 
And  him  rycht  till  his  houss  had  he  ; 
Quhar  in  a  chambre  priuely 
He  held  him,  and  his  cumpany. 
Thai  nane  had  off  him  persaving. 
Off  mete,  and  drynk,  and  othyr  thing, 
That  mycht  thaim  eyss,  thai  had  plente. 
Sd  wrocht  he  thorow  sutelte. 
That  all  the  lele  men  off  that  land. 
That  with  his  fadyr  war  duelland, 
This  gud  man  gert  cum,  ane  and  ane, 
And  mak  him  manrent  euir  ilkane; 
And  he  him  selff  fyrst  homage  maid. 
Dowglas  in  part  gret  glaidschip  haid. 
That  the  gud  men  off"  his  cuntre 
Wald  swagate  till  him  bundyn  be. 
He  speryt  the  conwyne  off  the  land, 
And  quha  the  castell  had  in  hand. 
And  thai  him  tauld  all  halily ; 
And  syne  amang  them  priuely 
Thai  ordanyt,  that  he  still  suld  be 
In  hiddillis,  and  in  priwete, 
Till  Palme  Sonday,  that  wes  ner  hand, 
The  thrid  day  eftyr  folowand. 
For  than  the  folk  off  that  countre 
Assembly!  at  the  k>Tk  wald  be ; 
And  thai,  that  in  the  castell  wer, 
Wald  als  be  thar,  thar  palniys  to  ber, 
As  folk  that  had  na  dreid  off  ill; 
For  thai  thoucht  all  wes  at  thair  will. 
Than  suld  he  cum  with  his  twa  men. 
Bot,  for  that  men  suld  nocht  him  ken, 
He  suld  ane  mantiil  haiff  auld  and  bar, 
And  a  flaill,  as  he  a  thresscher  war. 
Undyr  the  mantiil  nocht  for  thi 
He  suld  be  armyt  priuely. 


And  quhen  the  men  off  his  countre. 
That  suld  all  boune  befor  him  be. 
His  ensenye  mycht  her  hym  cry, 
Then  suld  thai,  full  enforcely, 
Rycht  ymyddys  the  kyrk  assaill 
The  Ingliss  men  with  hard  bataill 
Swa  that  nane  mycht  eschap  them  fra 
For  thar  throwch  trowyt  thai  to  ta 
The  castell,  tliat  besid  wes  ner. 
And  quhcn  this,  that  I  tell  you  her, 
Wes  diuisyt,  and  undertane, 
Hkane  till  his  howss  hame  is  gane ; 
And  held  this  spek  in  priuete, 
Till  the  day  off  thar  assembly. 

The  folk  upon  the  Souounday 
Held  to  Saynct  Bridis  kyrk  thair  way  ; 
And  tha  that  in  the  castell  war 
Ischytowt,  bath  les  and  mar, 
And  went  thair  palmys  for  to  ber; 
Owtane  a  cuk  and  a  porter. 
James  off  Dowglas  off  thair  cummyng, 
And  quhat  thai  war,  had  witting; 
And  sped  him  till  the  kyrk  in  hy. 
Bot  or  he  come,  too  hastily 
Ane  off  his  criyt,"  Dowglas!   Dowglas!" 
Thomas  Dicson,  that  nerrest  was 
Till  thaim  that  war  off  the  castell, 
That  war  all  innouth  the  chancell, 
Quhen  he  "  Dowglas !"  swa  hey  herd  crj', 
Drew  owt  his  swerd  ;  and  fellely 
Ruschyt  amang  thaim  to  and  fra. 
Bot  ane  or  twa,  for  owtyn  ma. 
Than  in  hy  war  left  lyand 
Quhill  Dowglas  come  rjcht  at  hand. 
And  then  enforcyt  on  thaim  the  crj*. 
Bot  thai  the  chansell  sturdely 
Held,  and  thaim  defendyt  wele, 
Till  off  thair  men  war  slayne  sumdell. 
Bot  the  Dovvglace  sa  weill  him  bar. 
That  all  the  men,  that  mth  him  war, 
Had  comfort  off  his  wele  doyng; 
And  he  him  sparyt  nakyn  thing, 
Bot  provyt  swa  his  f  rce  in  fycht, 
That  throw  his  worschip,  and  his  mycht. 
His  men  sa  keynly  helpyt  than, 
That  thai  the  chansell  on  thaim  wan. 
Than  dang  thai  on  swa  hardyly. 
That  in  schort  tynie  men  mycht  sely 
The  twa  part  dede,  or  then  deand. 
The  lave  war  sesyt  sone  in  hand, 
Swa  that  off  thretty  levyt  nane. 
That  thai  ne  war  slayne  ilkan,  or  tane. 

James  off  Dowglas,  quhen  this  wes  done. 
The  presoneris  has  he  tane  alsone; 
And,  with  thaim  off  his  cumpany, 
Towart  the  castell  went  in  hy, 
Or  noyiss,  or  cry,  suld  ryss. 
And  for  he  wald  thaim  sone  suppriss, 
That  levyt  in  the  castell  war, 
That  war  but  twa  for  owtyu  mar, 
Fyve  men  or  sex  befor  send  he, 
Tliat  fand  all  opyn  the  entre  ; 
And  entrjt.  and  the  porter  tuk 
Rycht  at  the  gate,  and  syne  tlie  cuk. 
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■\Vith  that  Dowglas  come  to  the  gat, 

And  entryt  in  for  owtyn  debate; 

And  fand  the  mete  all  ready  grathit, 

With  burdys  set,  and  clatbis  layit. 

The  gaitis  then  he  gert  sper, 

And  sat,  and  eyt  all  at  layser. 

Syne  ail  the  gudis  turssyt  thai 

Thatthaim  thocht  thai  mycht  haifFaway; 

And  namly  wapnys,  and  armyng, 

Siluer,  and  tresour,  and  clethyng. 

Vyctallis,  that  mycht  nocht  tursyt  be, 

On  this  maner  destroyit  he. 

All  the  victalis,  owtane  salt, 

Als  quheyt.  and  flour,  and  raeill,  and  malt 

In  tlie  wyne  sellar  gert  he  bring  ; 

And  samyn  on  the  flur  all  fiyng. 

And  the  presoneris  that  he  had  tane 

Rycht  thar  in  gert  he  heid  ilkane  ; 

Syne  off  the  townnys  he  hedis  outstrak: 

A  foule  melle  thar  gane  he  mak. 

For  nieile,  and  malt,  and  bluid,  and  wyne, 

Ran  all  to  gidder  in  a  mellj-ne, 

That  was  unsenily  for  to  se. 

Tharfor  the  men  of  that  countre, 

For  swa  fcle  thar  mellyt  wer, 

Callit  it  the  "  Dowglas  Lardner." 

Syne  tiik  he  salt,  as  Ic  hard  tell, 

And  ded  horss,  and  sordid  the  well ; 

And  brynt  all,  owtakyn  stane  ; 

And  is  forth,  with  his  menye,  gayne 

Till  his  resett;  for  him  thoucht  weill, 

GifT  he  had  haldyn  the  castell, 

It  had  bene  assegyt  raith  ; 

And  that  him  thoucht  to  mekill  waith. 

For  he  ne  had  hop  of  reskewjng. 

And  it  is  to  peralous  thing 

In  castell  assegyt  to  be, 

Quhar  want  is  off  thir  thingis  thre ; 

Victaill,  or  men  with  their  armyng, 

Or  thangud  hop  off  rescuyng. 

And  for  he  dred  thir  thingis  suld  faile, 

He  chesyt  furthwart  to  trawaill, 

Quhar  he  mycht  at  his  larges  be ; 

And  swa  drjTe  furth  his  destanfe. 

On  this  wise  wes  the  castell  tan, 
And  slayne  that  war  tharin  ilkan. 
The  Dowglas  syne  all  his  menye 
Gert  in  ser  placis  depertyt  be; 
For  men  suld  wyt  quhar  thai  war, 
That  ycid  depertyt  her  and  thar. 
Thaini  that  war  woundyt  gert  he  ly 
In  till  hiddillis,  all  priuely  ; 
And  gert  gud  leechis  till  thaim  bring 
Quhill  that  thai  war  in  till  heling. 
And  him  selff,  with  a  few  menye, 
Quhile  ane,  quhile  twa,  and  quliile  thre, 
And  umquhill  all  him  allane, 
in  hiddillis  throw  the  land  is  gane. 
Sa  drcd  he  Inglis  men  his  mycht, 
That  he  durst  nocht  wele  cum  in  sycht. 
For  thai  war  that  tyme  all  weldand 
As  maist  lordis,  our  all  the  land. 

Bottythandis,  that  scalis  sone, 
Off  this  deid  that  Dowglas  has  done, 
Come  to  the  Clifford  his  ere,  in  hy, 
Tiiat  for  his  tynsaiU  wes  sar>- ; 
And  menyt  his  men  that  thai  had  slayne. 
And  syne  has  to  purpos  tane, 


To  big  the  castell  up  agayne. 
Thar  for,  as  man  of  mekill  mayne, 
He  assemblit  gret  cumpany. 
And  till  Dowglas  he  went  in  hy. 
And  biggyt  wp  the  castell  swyth ; 
And  maid  it  rycht  stalwart  and  styth 
And  put  tharin  victallis  and  men. 
Ane  off  the  Thj-ns^allys  then 
He  left  behind  him  Capitane. 
And  syne  till  Ingland  went  agayne. 

Book  IV.  V.  255 — 460. 

BoT  yeit  than  James  of  Dowglas 
In  Dowglas  Daile  travailland  was; 
Or  ellys  weill  ner  hand  tharby, 
In  hyddillys  sumdeill  priuely. 
For  he  wald  se  his  gouernyng. 
That  had  the  castell  in  keping : 
And  gert  mak  mony  juperty, 
To  se  quhethjT  he  wald  ische  blythly. 
And  quhen  he  persavyt  that  he 
"Wald  blythly  ische  with  his  menye, 
He  maid  a  gadring  priuely 
Off  thaim  that  war  on  his  party  ; 
That  war  sa  fele,  that  thai  durst  fycht 
AVith  ThjTwall,  and  all  the  mycht 
Off  thaim  that  in  the  castell  war. 
He  schupe  him  in  the  nycht  to  far 
To  Sandylandis  :  and  thar  ner  by 
He  him  enbuschyt  priuely, 
And  send  a  few  a  trane  to  ma; 
That  sone  in  the  mornyng  gan  ga, 
And  tuk  catell,  that  wes  the  castell  by, 
And  sync  withdrew  thaim  hastely 
Towart  thaim  that  enbuschit  war. 
Than  Thyrwall,  for  owtyn  mar, 
Gert  armehis  men,  forowlyn  haid; 
And  ischyt  with  all  the  men  he  haid : 
And  folowyt  fast  cftir  the  cry. 
He  wes  armyt  at  poynt  clcnly, 
Owtane  [that]  his  hede  wes  bar. 
Than,  with  the  men  that  with  him  war, 
The  catell  folowit  he  gud  speiJ, 
Rycht  as  a  man  that  had  na  dreid, 
Till  that  he  gat  off  thaim  a  sycht. 
Than  prekyt  thai  witli  all  thar  mycht, 
Folowand  thaim  ow:  off  aray  ; 
And  thai  sped  tliaim  fleand,  quhill  thai 
Fcr  by  thair  buschement  war  past; 
And  ThjTwall  ay  chassyt  fast. 
And  than  thai  that  enbuschyt  war 
Ischyt  till  liim,  bath  le^  and  mar, 
And  rayssyt  sudanly  the  cry. 
And  thai  that  saw  sa  sudanly 
That  folk  come  egyrly  prikand 
Rycht  betuix  thaim  and  thair  warand. 
Thai  war  in  to  full  gret  cffray. 
And,  for  thai  war  owt  off  aray, 
Sum  off  thaim  fled,  and  some  abad. 
And  Dowglas.  that  thar  with  bim  had 
A  gret  mengye,  full  egrely 
Assayl)-t,  and  scalyt  thaim  hastyly: 
And  in  schort  tyme  ourraid  thaim  swa, 
That  weile  nane  eschapyt  thaim  fra. 
Thyrwall,  that  wes  thair  capitane, 
AVes  thar  in  the  bargane  slane : 
And  off  his  men  the  mast  parly. 
The  lave  fled  full  effraytly. 

Book  V.  V.  10-60. 


as 


^^/T  was  at  the  close  of  an  early  spring  day,  when  nature,  in  a  cold  province  of 
hff:  Scotland,  was  reviving  from  her  winter's  sleep,  and  the  air  at  least,  though 
fff^,  not  the  vegetation,  gave  promise  of  an  abatement  of  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
^'■^-  tliat  two  travellers,  whose  appearance  at  that  early  period  sufficiently  announced 
their  wandering  cliaracter,  which,  in  general,  secured  a  free  passage  even  through  a 
dangerous  country,  were  seen  coming  from  the  south-westward,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  seemed  to  be  holding  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  whose  dale  afforded  a  species  of  approach  to  that  memorable  feudal 
fortress.  The  stream,  small  in  comparison  to  the  extent  of  its  fame,  served  as  a  kind  of 
drain  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same  time  aflbrded  the  means  of  a 
rough  road  to  the  castle  and  village.  The  high  lords  to  whom  the  castle  had  for  ages 
belonged,  might,  had  they  chosen,  have  made  this  access  a  great  deal  smoother  and  more 
convenient ;  but  there  had  been  as  yet  little  or  no  exercise  for  those  geniuses,  who  have 
taught  all  the  world  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  more  circuitous  road  round  the 
base  of  a  hill,  than  the  direct  course  of  ascending  it  on  the  one  side,  and  descending  it 
directly  on  the  other,  without  yielding  a  single  step  to  render  the  passage  more  easy  to 
the  traveller ;  still  less  were  those  mysteries  dreamed  of  whicli  M'Adam  has  of  late 
days  expounded.  But,  indeed,  to  what  purpose  should  the  ancient  Douglasses  have 
employed  his  principles,  even  if  they  had  known  them  in  ever  so  much  perfection  ? 
AVlieel-carriages,  except  of  the  most  clumsy  description,  and  for  the  most  simple 
operations  of  agriculture,  were  totally  unknown.  Even  the  most  delicate  female  had  no 
resource  save  a  horse,  or,  in  case  of  sore  infirmity,  a  litter.        The  men  used  their  own 
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sturdy  limbs,  or  hardy  horses,  to  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place ;  and 
travellers,  females  in  particular,  experienced  no  small  inconvenience  from  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country.  A  swoUeu  torrent  sometimes  crossed  their  path,  and  compelled 
them  to  wait  until  the  waters  had  abated  their  frenzy.  The  bank  of  a  small  river  was 
occasionally  torn  away  by  the  effects  of  a  thunder-storm,  a  recent  inundation,  or  the 
like  convulsions  of  nature  ;  and  the  wayfarer  relied  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  district, 
or  obtained  the  best  local  information  in  bis  power,  how  to  direct  his  path  so  as  to 
surmount  such  untoward  obstacles. 

The  Douglas  issues  from  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  valley  to 
the  south-west,  from  whose  contributions,  and  the  aid  of  sudden  storms,  it  receives  its 
scanty  supplies.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  the  pastoral  hills  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  forming,  as  is  usual,  bleak  and  wild  farms,  many  of  which  had,  at  no 
great  length  of  time  from  the  date  of  the  story,  been  covered  with  trees ;  as  some  of 
them  still  attest  by  bearing  the  name  of  sham,  that  is,  wild  natural  wood.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Douglas  water  itself  was  tlat  land,  capable  of  bearing  strong 
crops  of  oats  and  rye,  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  what  they  required  of  these 
productions.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  a  few  special  spots 
excepted,  the  soil  capable  of  agriculture  was  more  and  more  mixed  witli,the  pastoral 
and  woodland  country,  till  both  terminated  in  desolate  and  partly  inaccessible  moorlands. 

Above  all,  it  was  war-time,  and  of  necessity  all  circumstances  of  mere  convenience 
were  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  paramount  sense  of  danger  ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore, 
instead  of  trying  to  amend  the  paths  which  connected  them  with  other  districts,  were 
thankful  that  the  natural  difficulties  which  surrounded  tliem  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
break  up  or  to  fortify  the  access  from  more  open  countries.  Their  wants,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  were  completely  supplied,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the  rude  and 
scanty  produce  of  their  own  mountains  and  holms  *  the  last  of  which  served  for  the 
exercise  of  their  limited  agriculture,  while  the  better  part  of  the  mountains  and  forest 
glens  produced  pasture  for  their  herds  and  flocks.  The  recesses  of  the  unexplored 
depths  of  these  sylvan  retreats  being  seldom  disturbed,  especially  since  the  lords  of  the 
district  had  laid  aside,  during  this  time  of  strife,  their  constant  occupation  of  hunting, 
the  various  kinds  of  game  had  increased  of  late  very  considerably  ;  so  that  not  only  in 
crossing  the  rougher  parts  of  the  hilly  and  desolate  country  we  are  describing,  different 
varieties  of  deer  were  occasionally  seen,  but  even  the  wild  cattle  peculiar  to  Scotland 
sometimes  showed  themselves,  and  other  animals,  which  indicated  the  irregular  and 
disordered  state  of  the  period.  The  wild-cat  was  frequently  surprised  in  the  dark 
ravines  or  the  swampy  thickets  ;  and  the  wolf,  already  a  stranger  to  the  more  populous 
districts  of  the  Lothians,  here  maintained  his  ground  against  the  encroachments  of  man, 
and  was  still  himself  a  terror  to  those  by  whom  he  was  finally  to  be  extirpated.  In 
winter  especially,  and  winter  was  hardly  yet  past,  these  savage  animals  were  wont  to  be 
driven  to  extremity  for  lack  of  food,  and  used  to  frequent,  in  dangerous  numbers,  the 
battle-field,  the  deserted  churchyard — nay,  sometimes  the  abodes  of  living  men,  there  to 
watch  for  children,  their  defenceless  prey,  with  as  much  familiarity  as  the  fox  now-a- 
days  will  venture  to  prowl  near  the  mistress's  f  poultry -yard. 

From  what  we  have  said,  our  readers,  if  they  have  made — as  who  in  these  days  has 
not — the  Scottish  tour,  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  wilder  and  upper 
part  of  Douglas  Dale,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
setting  sun  cast  his  gleams  along  a  moorland  country,  wliieh  to  the  westward  broke 
into  larger  swells,  terminating  in  the  mountains  called  the  Larger  and  Lesser 
Cairntable.  Tiie  first  of  these  is,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  the   source   of  an   hundred  streams,  and   by  far  the  largest   of  the  ridge, 

•   Ilitlins,  or  flat  phnins,  by  the  sides  of  the  brooks  .ind  rivers,  tcmied  in  the  sontli,  liign. 

t  The  good  dame,  or  wife  of  a  respectable  farmer,  is  ahnost  universally  thus  designated  ill  Scotland. 
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Still  holding  in  his  dark  bosom,  and  in  the  ravines  with  which  his  sides  are  ploughed, 
considerable  remnants  of  those  ancient  forests  with  which  all  the  high  grounds  of  that 
quarter  were  once  covered,  and  particularly  the  hills,  in  which  the  rivers — both  those 
which  run  to  the  east,  and  those  which  seek  the  west  to  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Solway — hide,  like  so  many  hermits,  their  original  and  scanty  sources. 

The  landscape  was  still  illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  the  evening  sun,  sometimes 
thrown  back  from  pool  or  stream;  sometimes  resting  on  grey  rocks,  huge  cumberers  of 
the  soil,  which  labour  and  agriculture  have  since  removed,  and  sometimes  contenting 
itself  with  gilding  the  banks  of  the  stream,  tinged,  alternately  grey,  green,  or  rudd}"-,  as 
the  ground  itself  consisted  of  rock,  or  grassy  turf,  or  bare  earthen  mound,  or  looked  at 
a  distance  like  a  rampart  of  dark  red  porphyry.  Occasionally,  too,  the  eye  rested  on  the 
steep  brown  extent  of  moorland,  as  the  sunbeam  glanced  back  from  the  little  tarn  or 
mountain  pool,  whose  lustre,  like  that  of  the  eye  in  the  human  countenance,  gives  a  life 
and  vivacity  to  every  feature  around. 

The  elder  and  stouter  of  the  two  travellers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  was  a  person 
well,  and  even  showily  dressed,  according  to  the  finery  of  the  times,  and  bore  at  his  back, 
as  wandering  minstrels  were  wont,  a  case,  containing  a  small  harp,  rote  or  viol,  or  some 
such  species  of  musical  instrument  for  accompanying  the  voice.  The  leathern  case  an- 
nounced so  much,  althougli  it  proclaimed  not  the  exact  nature  of  the  instrument.  The 
colour  of  the  traveller's  doublet  was  blue,  and  that  of  his  hose  violet,  with  slashes  which 
showed  a  lining  of  the  same  colour  with  the  jerkin.  A  mantle  ought,  according  to 
ordinary  custom,  to  have  covered  this  dress;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun,  though  the 
season  was  so  early,  had  induced  the  wearer  to  fold  up  his  cloak  in  small  compass, 
and  form  it  into  a  bundle,  attached  to  the  shoulders  like  the  military  greatcoat 
of  the  infantry  soldier  of  the  present  day.  The  neatness  with  which  it  was  made  up, 
argued  the  precision  of  a  practised  traveller,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  every 
resource  which  change  of  weather  required.  A  great  profusion  of  narrow  ribands  or 
points,  constituting  the  loops  with  which  our  ancestors  connected  their  doublet  and  hose, 
formed  a  kind  of  cordon,  composed  of  knots  of  blue  or  violet,  which  surrounded  the 
traveller's  person,  and  thus  assimilated  in  colour  with  the  two  garments  which  it  was 
the  office  of  these  strings  to  combine.  The  bonnet  usually  worn  with  this  showy  dress, 
was  of  that  kind  with  which  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  are 
usually  represented.  It  was  more  fitted,  from  the  gay  stuff  of  which  it  was  composed, 
to  appear  in  a  public  place,  than  to  encounter  a  storm  of  rain.  It  was  party-coloured, 
being  made  of  difierent  stripes  of  blue  and  violet;  and  the  wearer  arrogated  a  certain 
degree  of  gentility  to  himself,  by  wearing  a  plume  of  considerable  dimensions  of  the 
same  favourite  colours.  The  features  over  which  this  feather  drooped  were  in  no  degree 
remarkable  for  peculiarity  of  expression.  Yet  in  so  desolate  a  country  as  the  west  of 
Scotland,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  pass  the  man  without  more  minute  attention 
than  he  would  have  met  with  where  there  was  more  in  the  character  of  the  scenery  to 
arrest  the  gaze  of  the  passengers. 

A  quick  eye,  a  sociable  look,  seeming  to  say,  "  Ay,  look  at  me,  I  am  a  man  wortli 
noticing,  and  not  unworthy  your  attention,"  carried  with  it,  nevertheless,  an  interpreta- 
tion which  might  be  thought  favourable  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
person  whom  the  traveller  met.  A  knight  or  soldier  would  merely  have  thought  that 
he  had  met  a  merry  fellow,  who  could  sing  a  wild  song,  or  teU  a  wild  tale,  and  help  to 
empty  a  flagon,  with  all  the  accomplishments  necessary  for  a  boon  companion  at  an 
hostelry,  except  perhaps  an  alacrity  at  defraying  his  share  of  the  reckoning.  A  church- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  might  have  thought  he  of  the  blue  and  violet  was  of  too  loose 
habits,  and  accustomed  too  little  to  limit  himself  within  the  boundaries  of  beseeming 
mirth,  to  befit  society  for  one  of  his  sacred  calling.  Yet  the  Man  of  Song  liad  a  certain 
steadiness  of  countenance,  which  seemed  fitted  to  hold  place  in  scenes  of  serious  business 
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as  well  as  of  gaiety.  A  wayfaring  passenger  of  wealth  (not  at  that  time  a  numerous 
class)  might  have  feared  in  him  a  professional  robber,  or  one  whom  opportunity  was 
very  likely  to  convert  into  such;  a  female  might  have  been  apprehensive  of  uncivil 
treatment;  and  a  youth,  or  timid  person,  might  have  thought  of  murder,  or  such  direful 
doings.  Unless  privately  armed,  however,  the  minstrel  was  ill-accoutred  for  any 
dangerous  occupation.  His  only  visible  weapon  was  a  small  crooked  sword,  like  what 
we  now  call  a  hanger;  and  the  state  of  the  times  would  have  justified  any  man,  however 
peaceful  his  intentions,  in  being  so  far  armed  against  the  perils  of  the  road. 

If  a  glance  at  this  man  had  in  any  respect  prejudiced  him  in  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  he  met  on  his  journey,  a  look  at  his  companion  would,  so  far  as  his  character 
could  be  guessed  at — for  he  was  closely  muffied  up — have  passed  for  an  apology  and 
warrant  for  his  associate.  The  younger  traveller  was  apparently  in  early  youth,  a  soft 
and  gentle  boy,  whose  Sclavonic  gown,  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  pilgrim,  he  wore 
more  closely  drawn  about  him  than  the  coldness  of  the  weather  seemed  to  authorize  or 
recommend.  His  features,  imperfectly  seen  under  the  hood  of  his  pilgrim's  dress,  were 
prepossessing  in  a  high  degree;  and  though  he  wore  a  walking  sword,  it  seemed  rather 
to  be  in  compliance  with  general  fashion  tlian  from  any  violent  purpose  he  did  so.  There 
were  traces  of  sadness  upon  his  brow,  and  of  tears  upon  liis  cheeks;  and  his  weariness 
was  such,  as  even  his  rougher  companion  seemed  to  sympathize  with,  wjiilehe  privately 
participated  also  in  the  sorrow  which  left  its  marks  upon  a  countenance  so  lovely.  They 
spoke  together,  and  the  elder  of  the  two,  while  he  assumed  the  deferential  air  proper  fo 
a  man  of  inferior  rank  addressing  a  superior,  showed,  in  tone  and  gesture,  something 
tliat  amounted  to  interest  and  affection. 

"  Bertram,  my  friend,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two,  "  Low  far  are  we  still  from 
Douglas  Castle?  We  have  already  come  farther  than  the  twenty  miles,  which  thou  didst 
say  was  the  distance  from  Cammock — or  how  didst  thou  call  the  last  hostelry  whicli  we 
left  by  daybreak?" 

"Cumnock,  my  dearest  lady — I  beg  ten  thousand  excuses — my  gracious  young  lord." 

"  Call  me  Augustine,"  replied  his  comi-ade,  "  if  you  mean  to  speak  as  is  fittest  for 
the  time." 

"  Nay,  as  for  that,"  said  Bertram,  "  if  your  ladyship  can  condescend  to  lay  aside  your 
quality,  my  own  good  breeding  is  not  so  firmly  sewed  to  me  but  that  I  can  dofi'  it,  and 
resume  it  again  WMthout  its  losing  a  stitch ;  and  since  your  ladyship,  to  whom  I  am  sworn 
in  obedience,  is  pleased  to  command  that  I  should  treat  you  as  my  own  son,  shame  it 
were  to  me  if  I  were  not  to  show  you  the  affection  of  a  father,  more  especially  as  I  may 
well  swear  my  great  oath,  that  I  owe  you  tlie  duty  of  such,  though  well  I  wot  it  lias,  in 
our  case,  been  the  lot  of  the  parent  to  be  maintained  by  the  kindness  and  libi'rality  of 
the  child;  for  when  was  it  that  I  hungered  or  thirsted,  and  the  hliuk  Mock*  of  Berkley 
did  not  relieve  my  wants?" 

"  I  would  have  it  so,"  answered  the  young  pilgrim;  "I  would  have  it  so.  What  use 
of  the  mountains  of  beef,  and  the  oceans  of  beer,  wliich  they  say  our  domains  produce, 
if  tliere  is  a  hungry  heart  among  our  vassalage,  or  especially  if  thou,  Bertram,  who  liast 
served  as  the  minstrel  of  our  house  for  more  than  twenty  years,  shouldst  experience  such 
a  feeling?" 

"  Certes,  lady,"  answered  Bertram,  "  it  would  be  like  the  catastrophe  which  is  told  of 
the  Baron  of  Fastenough,  when  his  last  mouse  was  starved  to  death  in  the  verj'  pantry; 
and  if  I  escape  this  journej'  without  sucli  a  calamity,  I  shall  think  myself  out  of  reach 
of  thirst  or  famine  for  the  whole  of  my  life." 

"  Thou  hast  suffered  already  once  or  twice  by  these  attacks,  my  poor  friend,"  said  the 
lady. 

"It    is   little,"  answered  Bertram,  "any   thing    that  I  have  suffered;  and  I  wore 

•  The  table  donnant.  wliich  stood  in  a  baron's  ball,  was  often  so  designated. 
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ungrateful  to  give  the  inconvenience  of  missing  a  breakfast,  or  making  an  untimely 
dinner,  so  serious  a  name.  But  then  I  hardly  see  how  your  ladyship  can  endure  this 
gear  much  longer.  You  must  yourself  feel,  that  the  plodding  along  these  high  lands,  of 
which  the  Scots  give  us  such  good  measure  in  their  miles,  is  no  jesting  matter;  and  as 
for  Douglas  Castle,  why  it  is  still  three  good  miles  off'." 

"The  question  then  is,"  quoth  the  lady,  heaving  a  sigh,  "what  we  are  to  do  when  we 
have  so  far  to  travel,  and  when  the  castle  gates  must  be  locked  long  before  we  arrive 
there?" 

"  For  that  I  will  pledge  my  word,"  answered  Bertram.  "  The  gates  of  Douglas,  under 
the  keeping  of  Sir  Jolm  de  Walton,  do  not  open  so  easily  as  those  of  the  buttery  hatch 
at  our  own  castle,  when  it  is  well  oiled;  and  if  your  ladyship  take  my  advice,  you  will 
turn  southward  ho!  and  in  two  days  at  farthest,  we  shall  be  in  a  land  where  men's  wants 
are  provided  for,  as  the  inns  proclaim  it,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the  secret  of 
this  little  journey  shall  never  be  known  to  living  mortal  but  ourselves,  as  sure  as  I  am 
sworn  minstrel,  and  man  of  faith." 

"  I  thank  thee  ibr  thy  advice,  mine  honest  Bertram,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  I  cannot 
profit  by  it.  Should  thy  knowledge  of  these  parts  possess  thee  with  an  acquaintance 
with  any  decent  house,  whether  it  belong  to  rich  or  poor,  I  would  willingly  take  quarters 
there,  if  I  could  obtain  them  from  this  time  until  to-morrow  morning.  The  gates  of 
Douglas  Castle  will  then  be  open  to  guests  of  so  peaceful  an  appearance  as  we  carry 
with  us,  and — and — it  will  out — we  might  have  time  to  make  such  applications  to  our 
toilet  as  might  ensure  us  a  good  reception,  by  drawing  a  comb  through  our  locks,  or  such 
like  foppery." 

"  All,  madam!"  said  Bertram,  "  were  not  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  question,  methinks 
I  should  venture  to  reply,  that  an  unwashed  brow,  an  unkempt  head  of  hair,  and  a  look 
far  more  saucy  than  your  ladyship  ever  wears,  or  can  wear,  were  the  proper  disguise  to 
trick  out  that  minstrel's  boy,  whom  you  wish  to  represent  in  the  present  pageant." 

"  Do  you  suffer  your  youthful  pupils  to  be  indeed  so  slovenly  and  .so  saucy,  Bertram?" 
answered  the  lady.  "  I  for  one  will  not  imitate  tliem  in  that  particular;  and  whether 
Sir  John  be  now  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas  or  not,  I  will  treat  the  soldiers  who  hold  so 
honourable  a  charge  with  a  washed  brow,  and  a  head  of  hair  somewhat  ordered.  As 
for  going  back  without  seeing  a  castle  which  has  mingled  even  with  my  very  dreams — 
at  a  word,  Bertram,  thou  mayst  go  that  way,  but  I  will  not." 

"  And  if  I  part  with  your  ladysliip  on  such  terms,"  responded  the  minstrel,  "  now 
your  frolic  is  so  nearly  accomplished,  it  shall  be  the  foul  fiend  himself,  and  nothing  more 
comely  or  less  dangerous,  that  shall  tear  me  from  your  side;  and  for  lodging,  there  is 
not  far  from  hence  the  house  of  one  Tom  Dickson  of  Hazelside,  one  of  the  most  honest 
fellows  of  the  Dale,  and  who,  although  a  labouring  man,  ranked  as  high  as  a  warrior, 
when  I  was  in  this  country,  as  any  noble  gentleman  that  rode  in  the  band  of  the  Douglas." 

"  He  is  then  a  soldier?"  said  the  lady. 

"  When  his  country  or  his  lord  need  his  sword,"  replied  Bertram—"  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  are  seldom  at  peace;  but  otherwise,  he  is  no  enemy,  save  to  the  wolf  which 
plunders  his  herds." 

"  But  forget  not,  my  trusty  guide,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that  the  blood  in  our  veins  is 
English,  and  consequently,  that  we  are  in  danger  from  all  who  call  themselves  foes  to  the 
ruddy  Cross." 

"  Do  not  fear  this  man's  faith,"  answered  Bertram.  "  You  may  trust  to  him  as  to  the 
best  knight  or  gentleman  of  the  land.  We  may  make  good  our  lodging  by  a  tune 
or  a  song;  and  it  may  remember  you  that  I  undertook  (provided  it  pleased  your  ladyship) 
to  temporize  a  little  with  the  Scots,  who,  poor  souls,  love  minstrelsy,  and  when  they  have 
but  a  silver  penny,  will  willingly  bestow  it  to  encourage  the  yrit/ science — I  promised  you, 
I  say,  that  we  should  be  as  welcome  to  them  as  if  we  had  been  born  amidst  their  own 
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wild  hills;  and  for  the  best  that  such  a  house  as  Dickson's  affords,  the  glee-man's  son, 
fair  lady,  shall  not  breathe  a  wish  in  vain.  And  now,  will  you  speak  your  mind  to  your 
devoted  friend  and  adopted  father,  or  rather  your  sworn  servant  and  guide,  Bertram  the 
Minstrel,  what  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  in  this  matter  ?  " 

"  O,  we  will  certainly  accept  of  the  Scot's  hospitality,"  said  the  lady,  "  your  minstrel 
word  being  plighted  that  he  is  a  true  man. — Tom  Dickson,  call  you  him?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bertram,  "  such  is  his  name  ;  and  by  looking  on  these  sheep,  I  am 
assured  that  we  are  now  upon  his  land." 

"Indeed  I"  said  the  ladj',  with  some  surprise;  "and  how  is  vour  wisdom  aware  of 
that?" 

"  I  see  the  first  letter  of  his  name  marked  upon  this  flock,"  answered  the  guide.  "  Ah, 
learning  is  what  carries  a  man  through  the  world,  as  well  as  if  he  had  the  ring  by  virtue 
of  which  old  minstrels  tell  that  Adam  understood  the  language  of  the  beasts  in  paradise. 
Ah,  madam !  there  is  more  w^it  taught  in  the  shepherd's  shieling  than  the  lady  thinks 
of,  who  sews  her  painted  seam  in  her  summer  bower." 

"  Be  it  so,  good  Bertram.  And  although  not  so  deeply  .skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  written  language  as  you  are,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  esteem  its  value  more  than  I 
actually  do ;  so  hold  we  on  the  nearest  road  to  this  Tom  Dickson's,  whose  very  sheep  tell 
of  his  whereabout.  I  trust  we  have  not  very  far  to  go,  although  the  knowledge  that  our 
journey  is  shortened  by  a  few  miles  has  so  much  recovered  my  fatigue,  that  mcthinks  I 
could  dance  all  the  rest  of  the  way." 


^#Nfeliiih  '*iU'  V  iii'iiii'iv, 


^Ijaipttr  Um  Bum\M. 


Riisalind.     Well,  this  is  the   Forest  of  Arden. 

Touc/is/o>H'.     Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  ;   the  more  fool  I.     When  I  was  at 
home  I  was  in  a  better  place;  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Rosalind.     Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.       Look    you,  who  comes    here: 
a  young  man  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 

As  You  Like  It.     Scene  IT.  Act.  2. 


\ifM;^^^  S  the  travellers  spoke  together,  they  reached  a  turn  of  the  path  whicli 
'^'--''''^■-^'^  presented  a  more  extensive  prospect  than  the  broken  face  of  the  country  had 
yet  shown  them.  A  valley,  through  which  flowed  a  small  tributary  stream, 
exhibited  the  wild,  but  not  unpleasant,  features  of  "  a  lone  vale  of  green 
braken;"  here  and  there  besprinkled  with  groups  of  alder-trees,  of  hazels,  and  of  copse- 
oakwood,  which  had  maintained  their  stations  in  the  recesses  of  the  valley,  although  they 
had  vanished  from  the  loftier  and  more  exposed  sides  of  the  hills.  The  farm-liouse  or 
mansion-house,  (for,  from  its  size  and  appearance,  it  might  have  been  the  one  or  the 
other,)  was  a  large  but  low  building  and  the  walls  of  the  out-houses  were  sufficiently 

Vol..  XII.  u 
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Strong  to  resist  any  band  of  casual  depredators.  There  was  notliing,  however,  which 
could  withstand  a  more  powerful  force  ;  for,  in  a  country  laid  waste  by  war,  the  iarnier 
was  then,  as  now,  obliged  to  take  his  chance  of  the  great  evils  attendant  upon  that  state 
of  things ;  and  his  condition,  never  a  very  eligible  one,  was  rendered  considerably  worse 
by  the  insecurity  attending  it.  About  lialf  a  mile  farther  was  seen  a  Gothic  building  of 
very  small  extent,  having  a  half  dismantled  chapel,  wliich  the  minstrel  pronuunied  to  b(; 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride.  "  The  place,"  he  said,  "  I  understand,  is  allowed  to  subsist,  as 
two  or  three  old  monks  and  as  many  nuns,  whom  it  contains,  are  permitted  by  the  English 
to  serve  God  there,  and  sometimes  to  give  relief  to  Scottish  travellers ;  and  who  have 
accordingly  taken  assurance  with  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  accepted  as  their  superior  a 
churchman  on  whom  he  thinks  he  can  depend.  Hut  if  these  guests  hai>pen  to  reveal 
any  secrets,  they  are,  by  some  means  or  other,  believed  to  fly  towards  the  English 
governor ;  and  therefore,  unless  your  ladyship's  commands  be  positive,  I  think  we  had 
best  not  trust  ourselves  to  their  hospitality." 

"Of  a  surety,  no,"  said  the  lady,  "if  thou  canst  provide  me  with  lodgings  where  we 
shall  have  more  prudent  hosts." 

At  this  moment,  two  human  forms  were  seen  to  approach  the  farm-house  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  travellers,  and  speaking  so  high,  in  a  tone  apparently  of  dispute,  that 
the  minstrel  and  his  companion  could  distinguish  their  voices  though  the  distance  wiis 
considerable.  Having  screened  his  eyes  with  his  hand  for  some  minutes,  Bertram  at 
length  exclaimed,  "  By  our  Ladj',  it  is  my  old  friend,  Tom  Dickson,  sure  enough  ! — What 
can  make  him  in  such  bad  humour  with  the  lad,  who,  I  think,  may  be  the  little  wild  boy, 
liis  son  Charles,  who  used  to  run  about  and  plait  rushes  some  twenty  years  ago?  It  is 
lucky,  however,  we  have  found  our  friends  astir ;  for  I  warrant,  Tom  hath  a  hearty  piece 
of  beef  in  the  pot  ere  he  goes  to  bed,  and  he  must  have  clianged  his  wont  if  an  old  friend 
hath  not  Ids  share ;  and  who  knows,  had  we  come  later,  at  what  hour  they  may  now  iiud 
it  convenient  to  drop  latch  and  draw  bolt  so  near  a  hostile  garrison  ;  for  if  we  call  things 
by  their  right  names,  such  is  the  proper  term  for  an  English  garrison  in  the  castle  of  a 
Scottisli  nobleman." 

"Foolish  man,"  answered  the  lady,  "thou  judgcst  of  Sir  John  dc  AA''alton  as  thou 
wouldst  of  some  rude  boor,  to  whom  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  he  wills  is 
a  temptation  and  license  to  exercise  cruelty  and  oppresion.  Now,  I  could  plight  you  my 
word,  that,  setting  apart  the  quarrel  of  the  kingdoms,  which,  of  course,  will  be  fought 
out  in  fair  battles  on  both  sides,  you  will  find  that  English  and  Scottish,  within  this 
domain,  and  within  the  reach  of  Sir  John  de  AValton's  influence,  live  together  as  that 
same  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  do  with  the  shepherd's  dog  ;  a  foe  from  whom  they  fly  upon 
certain  occasions,  but  around  whom  they  nevertheless  eagerly  gather  for  protection 
should  a  wolf  happen  to  .show  himself." 

"It  is  not  to  your  ladyship,"  answered  Bertram,  "that  I  should  venture  to  state  my 
opinion  of  such  matters  ;  but  tlie  young  knight,  when  he  is  sheathed  in  armour,  is 
a  different  being  from  him  who  feasts  in  balls  among  press  of  ladies ;  and  he  that 
feeds  by  another  man's  fireside,  and  when  his  landlord,  of  all  men  in  the  w^orld,  chances 
to  be  the  Black  Douglas,  has  reason  to  keep  his  eyes  about  him  as  he  makes  Lis  meal : — 
but  it  were  better  I  looked  after  our  own  evening  refreshment,  than  tliat  I  stood  here 
gaping  and  talking  about  other  folk's  matters."  So  saying,  he  called  out  in  a  thundering 
tone  of  voice,  "Dickson! — what  ho,  Thomas  Dickson! — will  you  not  acknowledge  an 
old  friend  who  is  much  disposed  to  trust  his  supper  and  night's  lodging  to  your 
hospitality?" 

The  Scotchman,  attracted  by  the  call,  looked  first  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  then 
upwards  to  the  bare  side  of  the  hill,  and  at  length  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  two  figures  who 
were  descending  from  it. 

As  if  he  felt  the  night  colder  while  he  advanced  from  the  more  sheltered  part  of  the 
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valley  to  meet  them,  the  Douglas  Dale  farmer  wrapped  closer  around  him  the  grey  plaid, 
which,  from  an  early  period,  has  been  used  by  the  shepherds  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  the  appearance  of  which  gives  a  romantic  air  to  the  peasantry  and  middle  classes ; 
and  which,  although  less  brilliant  and  gaudy  in  its  colours,  is  as  picturesque  in  its 
arrangement  as  the  more  military  tartan  mantle  of  the  Highlands.  When  they 
approached  near  to  each  other,  the  lady  might  observe  that  this  friend  of  her  guide  was 
a  stout  athletic  man,  somewhat  past  the  middle  of  life,  and  already  showing  marks  of 
the  approach,  but  none  of  the  infirmities,  of  age,  upon  a  countenance  which  had  been 
exposed  to  many  a  storm.  Sharp  eyes,  too,  and  a  quick  observation,  exhibited  signs  of 
vigilance,  acquired  by  one  who  had  lived  long  in  a  country  where  he  had  constant 
occasion  for  looking  around  him  with  caution.  His  features  were  still  swollen  with 
displeasure ;  and  the  handsome  young  man  who  attended  him  seemed  to  be  discontented, 
like  one  who  had  undergone  no  gentle  marks  of  his  father's  indignation,  and  who,  from 
the  sullen  expression  which  mingled  with  an  appearance  of  shame  on  his  countenance, 
seemed  at  once  affected  by  anger  and  remorse. 

"Do  you  not  remember  me,  old  friend?"  said  Bertram,  as  they  approached  within  a 
distance  for  communing;  "or  have  the  twenty  years  which  have  marched  over  us  since 
we  met,  carried  along  with  them  all  remembrance  of  Bertram,  the  English  minstrel?" 

"  In  troth,"  answered  the  Scot,  "it  is  not  for  want  of  plenty  of  your  countrymen  to 
keep  you  in  my  remembrance,  and  I  have  hardly  heard  one  of  them  so  much  as  whistle 

■  Hey,  now  the  day  dawns,' 

but  it  has  recalled  some  note  of  your  blythe  rebeck ;  and  yet  such  animals  are  we,  that 
I  had  forgot  the  mien  of  my  old  friend,  and  scarcely  knew  him  at  a  distance.  But  we 
have  had  trouble  lately ;  there  are  a  thousand  of  your  countrymen  that  keep  garrison  in 
the  Perilous  Castle  of  Douglas  yonder,  as  well  as  in  other  places  through  the  vale,  and 
that  is  but  a  woful  sight  for  a  true  Scotchman — even  my  own  poor  house  has  not  escaped 
the  dignity  of  a  garrison  of  a  man-at-arms,  besides  two  or  three  archer  knaves,  and  ore 
or  two  slii)s  of  mischievous  boys  called  pages,  and  so  forth,  who  will  not  let  a  man  say, 
'this  is  my  own,'  by  his  own  fireside.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  hardly  of  me,  old  comrade, 
if  I  show  you  a  welcome  something  colder  than  you  might  expect  from  a  friend  of  other 
days  ;  for,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  have  scarcely  any  thing  left  to  which  I  can  say 
welcome." 

"  Small  welcome  will  serve,"  said  Bertram.  "  My  son,  make  thy  reverence  to  thy 
father's  old  friend.  Augustine  is  learning  my  joyous  trade,  but  he  will  need  some 
practice  ere  he  can  endure  its  fatigues.  If  you  could  give  him  some  little  matter  of  food, 
and  a  quiet  bed  for  the  night,  there's  no  fear  but  that  we  shall  both  do  well  enough  ; 
for  I  dare  say  when  you  travel  with  my  friend  Charles  there, — if  that  tall  youth  chance 
to  be  my  old  acquaintance  Charles, — you  will  find  yourself  accommodated  when  his 
wants  are  once  well  provided  for." 

"  Nay,  the  foul  fiend  take  me  if  I  do,"  answered  the  Scottish  husbandman.  "  I  know 
not  what  the  lads  of  this  day  are  made  of — not  of  the  same  clay  as  their  fathers,  to  be 
sure — not  sprung  from  the  heather,  which  fears  neither  wind  nor  rain,  but  from  some 
delicate  plant  of  a  foreign  country,  which  will  not  thrive  unless  it  be  nourished  under 
glass,  with  a  murrain  to  it.  The  good  Lord  of  Douglas — I  have  been  his  henchman, 
and  can  vouch  for  it — did  not  in  his  pagehood  desire  such  food  and  lodging  as,  in  the 
present  day,  will  hardly  satisfy  such  a  lad  as  your  friend  Charles." 

"  Nay,"  said  Bertram,  "  it  is  not  that  my  Augustine  is  over  nice ;  but,  for  other  reasons, 
I  must  request  of  you  a  bed  to  himself;  he  hath  of  late  been  unwell." 

"  Ay,  I  understand,"  said  Dickson,  "your  son  hath  had  a  touch  of  that  illness  which 
terminates  so  frequently  in  the  black  death  you  English  folk  die  of  ?  We  hear  much  of 
the  havoc  it  has  made  to  the  southward.     Comes  it  hitherward?" 
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Bertram  nodded. 

"Well,  my  father's  house,"  continued  the  farmer,  "hath  more  rooms  than  one,  and 
your  son  shall  have  one  well-aired  and  comfortable ;  and  for  supper,  ye  shall  have  a  part 
of  what  is  prepared  iur  your  countrymen,  though  I  would  rather  have  their  room  than 
their  company.  Since  I  am  bound  to  feed  a  score  of  them,  they  will  not  dispute  the 
claim  of  such  a  skilful  minstrel  as  thou  art  to  a  night's  hospitality.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  must  do  their  bidding  even  in  my  own  house.  Well-a-day,  if  my  good  lord 
were  in  possession  of  his  own,  I  have  heart  and  hand  enough  to  turn  the  whole  of  them 
out  of  my  house,  like — like" 

"  To  speak  plainly,"  said  Bertram,  "  like  a  southern  strolling  gang  from  Redesdale, 
whom  I  have  seen  you  fling  out  of  your  house  like  a  litter  of  blind  puppies,  when  not 
one  of  them  looked  behind  to  see  who  had  done  him  the  courtesy  until  he  was  half-way 
to  Cairntable." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Scotchman,  drawing  himself  up  at  least  six  inches  taller  than 
before  ;  "  then  I  had  a  house  of  my  own,  and  a  cause  and  an  arm  to  keep  it.  Now  I  am 
— what  signifies  it  what  I  am  ? — the  noblest  lord  in  Scotland  is  little  better." 

"  Truly,  friend,"  said  Bertram,  "  now  you  view  this  matter  in  a  rational  light.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  wisest,  the  richest,  or  the  strongest  man  in  this  world  has  any  right  to 
tyrannize  over  his  neighbour,  because  he  is  the  more  weak,  ignorant,  and  the  poorer  ;  but 
yet  if  he  does  enter  into  such  a  controversy,  he  must  submit  to  the  course  of  nature,  and 
that  will  always  give  the  advantage  in  the  tide  of  battle  to  wealth,  strength,  and  health." 

"  "With  permission,  however,"  answered  Dickson,  "  the  weaker  party,  if  he  use  his 
faculties  to  the  utmost,  may,  in  the  long  run,  obtain  revenge  upon  the  author  of  his 
sufl'erings,  which  would  be  at  least  compensation  for  his  temporary  submission  ;  and  he 
acts  simply  as  a  man,  and  most  foolishly  as  a  Scotchman,  whether  he  sustain  these  wrongs 
with  the  insensibility  of  an  idiot,  or  whether  he  endeavour  to  revenge  them  before  Heaven's 
ajjpointed  time  has  arrived. — But  if  I  talk  thus,  I  shall  scare  you,  as  I  have  scared  some 
of  your  countrymen,  from  accepting  a  meal  of  meat,  and  a  night's  lodging,  in  a  house 
where  you  might  be  called  with  the  morning  to  a  bloody  settlement  of  a  national  (piarrel." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bertram,  "  we  have  been  known  to  each  other  of  old ;  and  I  am 
no  more  afraid  of  meeting  unkindness  in  your  house,  than  you  expect  me  to  come  here 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  injuries  of  which  you  complain." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Dickson  ;  "  and  you,  my  old  friend,  are  as  welcome  to  my  abode  as 
when  it  never  held  any  guest,  save  of  my  own  inviting. — And  you,  my  young  friend. 
Master  Augustine,  shall  be  looked  after  as  well  as  if  you  came  with  a  gay  brow  and  a 
light  cheek,  such  as  best  becomes  the  (ia>i  science.^' 

"  But  wherefore,  may  I  ask,"  said  Bertram,  "  so  much  displeased  but  now  at  my 
young  friend  Charles?" 

The  youth  answered  before  his  father  had  time  to  speak.  "  My  father,  good  sir, 
may  put  what  show  upon  it  he  will,  but  shrewd  and  wise  men  wax  weak  in  the  brain  in 
these  troublous  times.  He  saw  two  or  three  wolves  seize  upon  three  of  our  choicest 
wethers ;  and  because  I  shouted  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  English  garrison,  he  was 
angry  as  if  he  could  have  murdered  me — just  for  saving  the  sheep  from  t!ie  jaws 
that  would  have  devoured  them." 

"  This  is  a  strange  account  of  thee,  old  friend,"  said  Bertram.  "  Dost  thou  connive 
with  the  wolves  in  robbing  thine  own  fold?" 

"  "Why,  let  it  pass  if  thou  lovest  me,"  answered  the  countryman ;  "  Charles  could  tell 
thee  something  nearer  the  trutli  if  he  had  a  mind  ;  but  for  the  ])rescnt  let  it  pass." 

Tlie  minstrel,  perceiving  that  the  Scotchman  was  fretted  and  embarrassed  with  the 
subject,  pressed  it  no  farther. 

At  this  moment,  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  Thomas  Dickson's  house,  they  were 
greeted  with  sounds  from  two  English  soldiers  within.       "  Quiet,  Anthony,"  said  one 
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voice, — quiet,  man  ! — for  tlie  sake  of  common  sense,  if  not  common  manners ; — Robin 
Hood  himself  never  sat  down  to  his  board  ere  the  roast  was  ready." 

"  Ready ! "  quoth  another  rough  voice ;  "  it  is  roasting  to  rags,  and  small  had  been 
the  knave  Dickson's  share,  even  of  these  rags,  had  it  not  been  the  express  orders  of  the 
worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton,  that  the  soldiers  who  lie  at  outposts  should  afford  to  the 
inmates  such  provisions  as  are  not  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence." 

"  Hush  Anthony, — hush,  for  shame!"  replied  his  fellow-soldier,  "  if  ever  I  heard  our 
host's  step,  I  heard  it  this  instant ;  so  give  over  thy  grumbling,  since  our  captain,  as  we 
all  know,  hath  prohibited,  under  strict  penalties,  all  quarrels  between  his  followers  and 
the  people  of  the  country." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Anthony,  "  that  I  have  ministered  occasion  to  none ;  but  I 
would  I  were  equally  certain  of  the  good  meaning  of  this  sullen-browed  Thomas  Dickson 
towards  the  English  soldiers,  for  I  seldom  go  to  bed  in  this  dungeon  of  a  house,  but  I 
expect  my  throat  will  gape  as  wide  as  a  thirsty  oyster  before  I  awaken.  Here  he  comes, 
however,"  added  Anthony,  sinking  his  sharp  tones  as  he  spoke  ;  "  and  I  hope  to  be 
excommunicated  if  he  has  not  brought  with  him  that  mad  animal,  his  son  Charles,  and 
two  other  strangers,  hungry  enough,  I'U  be  sworn,  to  eat  up  the  whole  supper,  if  they 
do  us  no  other  injury." 

"  Shame  of  thyself,  Anthony,"  repeated  his  comrade ;  "  a  good  archer  thou  as  ever 
wore  Kendal  green,  and  yet  aifect  to  be  frightened  for  two  tired  travellers,  and  alarmed 
for  the  inroad  their  hunger  may  make  on  the  night's  meal.  There  are  four  or  five  of  us 
here — we  have  our  bows  and  our  bills  within  reach,  and  scorn  to  be  chased  from  our 
supper,  or  cheated  out  of  our  share  of  it  by  a  dozen  Scotclimen,  whether  stationary 
or  strollers.  How  say'st  thou?"  he  added,  turning  to  Dickson — "  How  say  ye,  quarter- 
master ?  it  is  no  secret,  that  by  the  directions  given  to  our  post,  we  must  enquire  into 
the  occupations  of  such  guests  as  you  may  receive  besides  ourselves,  your  unwilling 
inmates;  you  are  as  ready  for  supper,  I  warrant,  as  supper  is  for  you,  and  I  will  only 
delay  you  and  my  friend  Anthony,  who  becomes  dreadfully  impatient,  until  you  answer 
two  or  three  questions  which  you  wot  of." 

"  Bend-the-Bow,"  answered  Dickson,  "  thou  art  a  civil  fellow ;  and  although  it  is 
something  hard  to  be  constrained  to  give  an  account  of  one's  friends,  because  they  chance 
to  quarter  in  one's  own  house  for  a  night  or  two,  yet  I  must  submit  to  the  times,  and 
make  no  vain  opposition.  You  may  mark  down  in  your  breviary  there,  that  upon  the 
fourteenth  day  before  Palm  Sunday,  Thomas  Dickson  brought  to  his  house  of  Hazelside, 
in  which  you  hold  garrison,  by  orders  from  the  English  governor.  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
two  strangers,  to  whom  the  said  Thomas  Dickson  had  promised  refreshment,  and  a  bed 
for  the  evening,  if  it  be  lawful  at  this  time  and  place." 

"  But  what  are  they,  these  strangers  ?  "  said  Anthony,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  A  fine  world  the  while,"  murmured  Thomas  Dickson,  "  that  an  honest  man  should 
be  forced  to  answer  the  questions  of  every  paltry  companion ! " — But  he  mitigated  his  voice 
and  jDroceeded.  "  The  eldest  of  my  guests  is  Bertram,  an  ancient  English  minstrel, 
who  is  bound  on  his  own  errand  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and  will  communicate  what 
he  has  to  say  of  news  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  himself.  I  have  known  him  for  twenty 
years,  and  never  heard  any  thing  of  him  save  that  he  was  good  man  and  true.  The 
younger  stranger  is  his  son,  a  lad  recovering  from  the  English  disorder,  wliich  has  been 
raging  far  and  wide  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Bend-the-Bow,  "  this  same  Bertram,  was  he  not  about  a  year  since 
in  the  service  of  some  noble  lady  in  our  own  country?" 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  answered  Dickson. 

"  We  shall,  in  that  case,  I  think,  incur  little  danger,"  replied  Bend-the-Bow,  "  by 
allowing  this  old  man  and  his  son  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  castle." 

"  You  are  my  elder  and  my  better,"  answered  Anthony  ;    "  but  I  may  remind  you 
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tli;;t  it  is  not  SO  clearly  our  duty  to  give  free  passage,  into  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  niun 
of  all  ranks,  to  a  youth  who  has  been  so  lately  attacked  by  a  contagious  disorder ;  and  1 
question  if  our  commander  would  not  rather  hear  that  the  Black  Douglas,  witli  a 
hundred  devils  as  black  as  himself,  since  such  is  his  colour,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
outpost  of  Hazelside  with  sword  and  battle-axe,  than  that  one  person  suffering  under 
this  fell  sickness  had  entered  peaceably,  and  by  the  opened  wicket  of  the  castle." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  thou  sayest,  Anthony,"  replied  his  comrade ;  "  and 
considering  that  our  governor,  since  he  has  undertaken  the  troublesome  job  of  keeping 
a  castle  wliicli  is  esteemed  so  much  more  dangerous  than  any  other  within  Scothmd,  lias 
become  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  jealous  men  in  the  world,  we  liad  better,  I  think, 
inform  him  of  the  circumstance,  and  take  his  commands  how  the  stripling  is  to  be  dealt 
with." 

"  Content  am  I,"  said  the  archer  ;  "  and  first,  methinks,  I  would  just,  in  order  to  show 
that  we  know  what  belongs  to  such  a  case,  ask  the  stripling  a  few  ([uestions,  as  liow 
long  he  has  been  ill,  by  what  physicians  he  has  been  attended,  when  he  was  cured,  and 
liow  his  cure  is  certified,  &c." 

"  True,  brother,"  said  Bend-the-Bow.  "  Thou  hearest,  minstrel,  we  would  ask  thy 
son  some  questions — What  has  become  of  him  ? — he  was  in  this  apartment  but  now." 

"  So  please  you,"  answered  Bertram,  "  he  did  but  pass  through  the  apartment.  Mr. 
Thomas  Dickson,  at  my  entreaty,  as  well  as  in  respectful  reverence  to  your  honour's 
health,  carried  him  through  the  room  without  tarriance,  judging  his  own  bed-chamber 
the  fittest  place  for  a  young  man  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  and  after  a  day  of  no 
small  fatigue." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  elder  archer,  "  though  it  is  uncommon  for  men  who,  like  us, 
live  by  bow-string  and  quiver,  to  meddle  with  interrogations  and  examinations ;  yet,  a.s 
the  case  stands,  we  must  make  some  enquiries  of  your  son,  ere  we  permit  him  to  set 
forth  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  where  you  say  his  errand  leads  him." 

"  Rather  my  errand,  noble  sir,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  than  that  of  tlu?  young  man  himself." 

"  If  such  be  tlie  case,"  answered  Bend-the-Bow,  "  we  may  sufficiently  do  our  duty  by 
sending  yourself,  with  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn,  to  the  castle,  and  letting  your  son 
I'emain  in  bed,  which  I  warrant  is  the  fittest  place  for  him,  until  we  shall  receive  Sir 
John  de  AValton's  commands  whetlier  he  is  to  be  brought  onward  or  not." 

"  And  we  maj'  as  well,"  said  Anthony,  "  since  we  are  to  have  this  man's  company  at 
sujiper,  make  him  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  out  garrison  stationed  here  for  the 
time."  So  saying,  he  pulled  a  scroll  from  his  leathern  pouch,  and  said,  "  Minstrel,  canst 
thou  read  ?  " 

"  It  becomes  my  calling,"  said  tlie  minstrel. 

"  It  has  notliing  to  do  with  mine,  though,"  answered  tlie  archer,  "  and  therefore  do 
thou  read  these  regulations  aloud;  for  since  I  do  not  comprehend  these  eiiaracters  by 
sight,  I  lose  no  chance  of  having  them  read  over  to  me  as  often  as  I  can,  that  I  may  fix 
their  sense  in  my  memory.  So  beware  that  thou  readest  the  words  letter  for  letter  as 
they  are  set  down ;  for  thou  dost  so  at  thy  peril,  Sir  Minstrel,  if  thou  readest  not  like 
a  true  man." 

"  On  my  minstrel  word,"  said  Bertram,  and  began  to  read  excessively  slow ;  for  he 
wished  to  gain  a  little  time  for  consideration,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  necessary  to 
prevent  his  being  separated  from  his  mistress,  which  was  likely  to  occasion  her  much 
anxiety  and  distress.  He  therefore  began  thus : — "  '  Outpost  at  Hazelside,  the  steading 
of  Goodman  Tlionias  Dickson' — Ay,  Tlionias,  and  is  tliy  house  so  called?" 

"  It  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  steading,"  said  the  Scot,  "  being  surrounded  by  a 
liazel-sliaw,  or  thicket." 

"  Hold  your  chattering  tongue,  minstrel,"  said  Anthonj',  "  and  proceed,  as  you  value 
that  or  your  ears,  which  you  seem  disposed  to  make  less  use  of." 
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"  '  His  garrison,  ' "  proceeded  the  minstrel,  reading,  "  '  consists  of  a  lance  with  its 
furniture.'   What,  then,  a  lance,  in  other  words,  a  belted  knight,  commands  this  party  ? '' 

"  'Tis  no  concern  of  thine,"  said  the  archer. 

"  But  it  is,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  we  have  a  right  to  be  examined  by  the  highest 
person  in  presence." 

"  I  will  show  thee,  thou  rascal,"  said  the  archer,  starting  up,  "  that  I  am  lance  enough 
for  thee  to  reply  to,  and  I  will  break  thy  head  if  thou  say'st  a  word  more." 

"  Take  care,  brother  Anthony,"  said  his  comrade,  "  we  are  to  use  travellers  courteously 
— and,  with  your  leave,  those  travellers  best  who  come  from  our  native  land." 

"  It  is  even  so  stated  here,"  said  the  minstrel,  and  he  proceeded  to  read : — "  '  The 
watch  at  this  outpost  of  Hazelside*  shall  stop  and  examine  all  travellers  passing  by  the 
said  station,  suffering  such  to  pass  onward  to  the  town  of  Douglas  or  to  Douglas  Castle, 
always  interrogating  them  with  civility,  and  detaining  and  turning  them  back  if  there 
arise  matter  of  suspicion  ;  but  conducting  themselves  in  all  matters  civilly  and  courteously 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  and  to  those  who  travel  in  it.'  You  see,  most  excellent 
and  valiant  archer,"  added  the  commentator  Bertram,  "  that  courtesy  and  civility  are, 
above  all,  recommended  to  your  worship  in  your  conduct  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
those  passengers  who,  like  us,  may  chance  to  fall  under  your  rules  in  such  matters." 

"  I  am  not  to  be  told  at  this  time  of  day,"  said  the  archer,  "  how  to  conduct  myself 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  Let  me  advise  you.  Sir  Minsti'el,  to  be  frank  and  open 
in  your  answers  to  our  enquiries,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain." 

"  I  hope  at  all  events,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to  have  your  fivvour  for  my  son,  who  is  a 
delicate  stripling,  and  not  accustomed  to  play  his  part  among  the  crew  which  inhabit  this 
wild  world." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  elder  and  more  civil  of  the  two  archers,  "  if  thy  son  be  a 
novice  in  this  terrestrial  navigation,  I  warrant  that  thou,  my  friend,  from  thy  look  and 
manner  of  speech,  hast  enough  of  skill  to  use  thy  compass.  To  comfort  thee,  althougli 
thou  must  thyself  answer  the  questions  of  our  governor  or  deputy -governor,  in  order 
that  he  may  see  there  is  no  offence  in  thee,  I  think  there  may  be  permission  granted  for 
thy  son's  residing  here  in  the  convent  hard  by,  (where  the  nuns,  by  the  way,  are  as  old 
as  the  monks,  and  have  nearly  as  long  beards,  so  thou  mayst  be  easy  about  thy  son's 
morals,)  until  thou  hast  done  thy  business  at  Douglas  Castle,  and  art  ready  to  resume 
thy  journey." 

"  If  such  permission,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  can  be  obtained,  I  should  be  better  pleased 
to  leave  him  at  the  abbey,  and  go  myself,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  the  directions  of  your 
commanding  officer." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  archer,  "  that  will  be  the  safest  and  best  way ;  and  with  a 
piece  or  two  of  money,  thou  mayst  secure  the  protection  of  the  abbot." 

"  Thou  sayst  well,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  I  have  known  life,  I  have  known  every 
stile,  gap,  pathway,  and  pass  of  this  wilderness  of  ours  for  some  thirty  years ;  and  he 
that  cannot  steer  his  course  fairly  through  it  like  an  able  seaman,  after  having  served 
such  an  apprenticeship,  can  hardly  ever  be  taught,  were  a  century  to  be  given  him  to 
learn  it  in." 

"  Since  thou  art  so  expert  a  mariner,"  answered  the  archer  Anthony,  "  thou  hast,  I 
warrant  me,  nret  in  thy  wanderings  a  potation  called  a  morning's  draught,  which  they 
who  are  conducted  by  others,  where  they  themselves  lack  experience,  are  used  to  bestow 
upon  those  who  undertake  the  task  of  guide  upon  such  an  occasion  ?" 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  quoth  the  minstrel ;  "  and  although  money,  or  drink-geld,  as 
the  Fleming  calls  it,  is  rather  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  purse  of  one  of  my  calling,  yet 

*  [Hazelside  Place,  the  fief  granted  to  Thomas  Dickson  by  William  the  Hardy,  seventh  Lord  Douglas,  is  still  pointed  out 
about  two  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  Castle  Dangerous.  Dickson  was  sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  Lord  James 
first  appeared  in  Douglasdale.  His  heirs  kept  possession  of  the  fief  for  centuries;  and  some  respectable  gentlemen's 
families  in  Lanarkshire  still  trace  themselves  to  this  ancestor. — From  Notes  by  Mr.  liciddow.] 
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according  to  my  feeble  ability,  thou  shalt  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  thine  eyes  or 
those  of  thy  comrades  have  been  damaged  by  a  Scottish  mist,  while  we  can  find  an 
English  coin  to  pay  for  the  good  liquor  which  would  wash  them  clear." 

"  Content,"  said  the  archer ;  "  we  now  understand  each  other ;  and  if  difficulties  arise 
on  the  road,  thou  shalt  not  want  the  countenance  of  Anthony  to  sail  triumphantly  through 
them.  But  thou  hadst  better  let  thy  son  know  soon  of  the  early  visit  to  the  abbot 
to-morrow,  for  tliou  mayst  guess  that  we  cannot  and  dare  not  delay  our  departure  for 
the  convent  a  minute  after  the  eastern  sky  is  ruddy ;  and,  with  other  infirmities,  young 
men  often  are  prone  to  laziness  and  a  love  of  ease." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  reason  to  think  so,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  not  the  lark 
himself,  when  waked  by  the  first  ray  peeping  over  the  black  cloud,  springs  more  lightly 
to  the  sky,  than  will  my  Augustine  answer  the  same  brilliant  summons.  And  now  we 
understand  each  other,  I  would  only  furtlier  pray  you  to  forbear  light  talk  while  my  son 
is  in  your  company, — a  boy  of  innocent  life,  and  timid  in  conversation." 

"Nay,  jolly  minstrel,"  said  the  elder  archer,  "thou  givest  us  here  too  gross  an 
example  of  Satan  reproving  sin.  If  thou  hast  followed  thy  craft  for  twenty  years,  as 
thou  prctendest,  thy  son,  having  kept  thee  company  since  childhood,  must  by  this  time 
be  fit  to  open  a  school  to  teach  even  devils  the  practice  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  of  which 
none  know  the  theory  if  those  of  the  gay  science  are  lacking." 

"  Truly,  comrade,  thou  speakest  well,"  answered  Bertram,  "  and  I  acknowledge  that 
we  minstrels  are  too  much  to  blame  in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  good  sooth,  the  fault 
is  not  one  of  which  I  myself  am  particularly  guilty;  on  the  contrarj",  I  tliink  that  lie 
who  would  wisli  to  have  his  own  hair  honoured  when  time  has  strewed  it  witli  silver, 
should  so  rein  his  mirth  when  in  the  presence  of  the  young,  as  may  show  in  what  respect 
he  holds  innocence.  I  will,  thei-efore,  with  your  permission,  speak  a  word  to  Augustine, 
that  to-morrow  we  must  be  on  foot  early." 

"  Do  so,  my  friend,"  said  the  English  soldier ;  "  and  do  the  same  the  more  speedily 
that  our  poor  supper  is  still  awaiting  until  thou  art  ready  to  partake  of  it." 

"  To  which,  I  promise  thee,"  said  Bertram,  "  I  am  disposed  to  entertain  no  delay." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  Dickson,  "  and  I  will  show  thee  where  this  young  bird  of 
thine  has  his  nest." 

Their  host  accordingly  tripped  up  the  wooden  stair,  and  tapped  at  a  door,  which  he 
thus  indicated  was  that  of  his  younger  guest. 

"  Your  father,"  continued  he,  as  the  door  opened,  "  would  speak  with  you,  Master 
Augustine." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  host,"  answered  Augustine,  "  the  truth  is,  that  this  room  being 
directly  above  your  eating-chamber,  and  the  flooring  not  in  the  best  possible  repair,  I 
liave  been  compelled  to  the  unhandsome  practice  of  eavesdropping,  and  not  a  word  has 
escaped  me  that  passed  concerning  my  proposed  residence  at  the  abbey,  our  journey 
to-morrow,  and  the  somewhat  eiu'ly  hour  at  which  I  must  shake  oif  sloth,  and,  according 
to  tliy  expression,  fly  down  from  the  roost." 

"  And  how  dost  thou  reUsh,"  said  Dickson,  "  being  left  with  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride's 
little  flock  here." 

"  Why,  well,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  the  abbot  is  a  man  of  respectability  becoming  his 
vocation,  and  not  one  of  those  swaggering  churchmen,  wlio  Stretch  out  the  sword,  and 
bear  themselves  like  rank  soldiers  in  tliese  troublous  times." 

"  For  that,  young  master,"  said  Dickson,  "  if  you  let  him  put  his  hand  deep  enough  into 
your  purse,  he  will  hardly  quarrel  with  any  thing." 

"  Tlien  I  will  leave  him  to  my  father,"  replied  Augustine,  "who  will  not  grudge  him 
any  thing  he  asks  in  reason." 

'•In  that  case,"  replied  the  Scotchman,  "you  may  trust  to  our  abbot  for  good  accom- 
niodatiun — and  so  both  sides  are  pleased." 
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"  It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Bertram,  who  now  joined  in  tlie  conversation ;  "  and  that 
thou  mayst  be  ready  for  thy  early  travelling,  I  shall  presently  get  our  host  to  send  thee 
some  food,  after  partaking  of  which  thou  shouldst  go  to  bed  and  sleep  oif  the  fatigue  of 
to-day,  since  to-morrow  will  bring  work  for  itself." 

"  And  as  for  thy  engagement  to  these  honest  archers,"  answered  Augustine,  "  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  do  what  will  give  pleasure  to  our  guides,  if  they  are  disposed  to  be 
civil  and  true  men." 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  child  ! "  answered  Bertram  ;  "  thou  knowest  already  what  would 
drag  after  thy  beck  all  the  English  archers  that  were  ever  on  this  side  of  the  Solway. 
There  is  no  fear  of  a  grey  goose  shaft,  if  you  sing  a  ■rcveillez  like  to  that  which  chimed 
even  now  from  that  silken  nest  of  dainty  young  goldfinches." 

"  Hold  me  as  in  readiness,  then,"  said  the  seeming  youth,  "  when  you  depart  to-morrow 
morning.  I  am  within  hearing,  I  suppose,  of  the  bells  of  Saint  Bride's  chapel,  and  have 
no  fear,  through  my  sloth,  of  keeping  you  or  your  company  waiting." 

"  Good  night,  and  God  bless  thee,  my  child  !"  again  said  the  minstrel ;  "  remember  that 
your  father  sleeps  not  fiir  distant,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm  will  not  fail  to  be  with  you. 
I  need  scarce  bid  thee  recommend  thyself,  meantime,  to  the  great  Being,  who  is  the 
friend  and  father  of  us  all." 

The  pilgrim  thanked  his  supposed  father  for  his  evening  blessing,  and  the  visitors 
withdrew  without  fartlier  speech  at  the  time,  leaving  the  young  lady  to  those  engrossing 
fears,  which  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  the  native  delicacy  of  her  sex  being 
considered,  natnrally  thronged  upon  her. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse's  foot  was  not  long  after  heard  at  the  house  of  Hazelside,  and 
the  rider  was  welcomed  by  its  garrison  with  marks  of  respect.  Bertram  understood  so 
much  as  to  discover  from  the  conversation  of  the  warders  that  tiiis  late  arrival  was 
Aymer  de  Valence,  the  knight  who  commanded  the  little  party,  and  to  the  furniture  of 
whose  lance,  as  it  was  technically  called,  belonged  the  archers  with  whom  we  have  already 
been  acquainted,  a  man-at-arms  or  two,  a  certain  proportion  of  pages  or  grooms,  and,  in 
short,  the  command  and  guidance  of  the  garrison  at  Thomas  Dickson's,  while  in  rank  he 
was  Deputy-governor  of  Douglas  Castle. 

To  prevent  all  suspicion  respecting  himself  and  liis  companion,  as  well  as  the  risk  of 
the  latter  being  disturbed,  the  minstrel  thought  it  proper  to  present  himself  to  the 
inspection  of  this  knight,  the  great  authority  of  the  little  place.  He  found  him  with  as 
little  scruple  as  the  archers  heretofore,  making  a  supper  of  the  relics  of  the  roast  beef 

Before  this  young  knight  Bertram  underwent  an  examination,  while  an  old  soldier 
took  down  in  writing  such  items  of  information  as  the  examinate  thought  proper  to 
express  in  his  replies,  both  with  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  his  present  journey,  his 
business  at  Castle  Douglas,  and  his  route  when  that  business  should  be  accomplished ;  a 
much  more  minute  examination,  in  a  word,  than  he  had  hitherto  undergone  by  the 
archers,  or  perhaps  than  was  quite  agreeable  to  him,  being  encumbered  with  at  least  the 
knowledge  of  one  secret,  whatever  more.  Not  that  this  new  examinator  had  any  thing 
stern  or  severe  in  his  looks  or  his  questions.  As  to  the  first,  he  was  mild,  gentle,  and 
"  meek  as  a  maid,"  and  possessed  exactly  of  the  courteous  manners  ascribed  by  our  father 
Chaucer  to  the  pattern  of  chivalry  whom  he  describes  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury. 
But  with  all  his  gentleness,  De  Valence  showed  a  great  degree  of  acuteness  and  accuracy 
in  his  queries ;  and  well  pleased  was  Bertram  that  the  young  knight  did  not  insist  upon 
seeing  his  supposed  son,  although  even  in  that  case  his  ready  wit  had  resolved,  like  ti 
seaman  in  a  tempest,  to  sacrifice  one  part  to  preserve  the  rest.  He  was  not,  however, 
driven  to  this  extremity,  being  treated  by  Sir  Aymer  with  that  degree  of  courtesy  which 
in  that  age  men  of  song  were  in  general  thought  entitled  to.  The  knight  kindly  and 
liberally  consented  to  the  lad's  remaining  in  the  convent,  as  a  fit  and  quiet  residence  for 
a  stripling  and  an  invalid,  until  Sir  John  de  Walton  should  express  his  pleasure  on  the 
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subject ;  and  Sir  Aymer  consenteJ  to  this  arrangement  the  more  willingly,  as  it  averted 
all  possible  danger  of  bringing  disease  into  the  English  garrison. 

By  the  young  knight's  order,  all  in  Dickson's  hou.se  were  despatched  earlier  to  rest 
than  usual ;  the  matin  bell  of  the  neighbouring  chapel  being  the  signal  for  their  assembly 
by  daybreak.  They  rendezvoused  accordingly,  and  proceeded  to  Saint  Bride's,  where 
they  heard  mass,  after  wliich  an  interview  took  place  between  the  abbot  Jerome  and  the 
min.strel,  in  which  tlie  former  undertook,  with  the  permission  of  De  Valence,  to  receive 
Augustine  into  his  abbey  as  a  guest  for  a  few  days,  less  or  more,  and  for  which  Bertram 
promised  an  acknowledgment  in  name  of  alms,  which  was  amply  satisfactory. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Bertram,  taking  leave  of  his  supposed  son  ;  "  rely  on  it  I  will  not 
tarry  a  day  longer  at  Douglas  Castle  than  .shall  suffice  for  transacting  my  busine.ss 
there,  which  is  to  look  after  the  old  books  you  wot  of,  and  I  will  speedily  return  for  thee 
to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  to  resume  in  company  our  journey  homeward." 

"O  father,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a  smile,  "I  fear,  if  you  get  among  romances  and 
chronicles,  you  will  be  so  earnest  in  your  researches,  that  you  will  forget  poor  Augustine 
and  his  concerns." 

"  Never  fear  me,  Augustine,"  said  the  old  man,  making  the  motion  of  throwing  a  kiss 
towards  the  boy  ;  "  thou  art  good  and  virtuous,  and  Heaven  will  not  neglect  thee,  were 
thy  father  unnatural  enough  to  do  so.  Believe  me,  all  the  old  songs  since  Merlin's  day 
shall  not  make  me  forget  thee." 

Thus  they  separated,  the  minstrel,  with  the  English  knight  and  his  retinue,  to  move 
towards  the  castle,  and  the  youth  in  dutiful  attendance  on  the  venerable  abbot,  who  was 
delighted  to  find  that  his  guest's  thoughts  turned  rather  upon  spiritual  things  than  on 
the  morning  repast,  of  the  approach  of  which  he  could  not  help  being  himself  sensible. 


i 


This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick, 

It  looks  a  little  paler;  'tis  a  day 

Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 


«f5^l&'?T^  0  facilitate  the  progress  of  die  party  on  its  way  to  Douglas  Castle,  tlie  Knight 
•fl-fl&  *^^  Valence  offered  tlie  minstrel  the  convenience  of  a  horse,  which  the  fatigues 
T^jd'^^  of  yesterday  made  him  gladly  accept.  Anyone  acquainted  with  equestrian 
^^i^^'-'i^  exercise,  is  aware  that  no  means  of  refreshment  carries  away  the  sense  of 
fatigue  from  over  walking  so  easily,  as  the  exchange  to  riding,  which  calls  into  play 
another  set  of  muscles,  and  leaves  those  which  have  been  over  exerted  an  opportunity  of 
resting  through  change  of  motion,  more  completely  than  they  could  in  absolute  repose. 
Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  was  sheathed  in  armour,  and  mounted  on  his  charger  ;  two  of  the 
archers,  a  groom  of  mean  rank,  and  a  squire,  who  looked  in  his  day  for  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  completed  the  detachment,  which  seemed  so  disposed  as  to  secure  the 
minstrel  from  escape,  and  to  protect  him  against  violence.  "  Not,"  said  the  young  knight, 
addressing  himself  to  Bertram,  "  that  there  is  usually  danger  in  travelling  in  this  country 
any  more  than  in  the  most  quiet  districts  of  England  ;  but  some  disturbances,  as  you  may 
have  learnt,  have  broken  out  here  within  this  last  year,  and  have  caused  the  garrison  of 
Castle  Douglas  to  maintain  a  stricter  watch.  But  let  us  move  on,  for  the  complexion  of 
the  day  is  congenial  with  the  original  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  country,  and  the 
description  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  it  belonged — Slioho  Dim  Glass — (see  yon  dark  grey 
man),  and  dark  grey  will  our  route  prove  this  morning,  though  by  good  luck  it  is  not 
long." 

The  morning  was  indeed  what  the  original  Gaelic  words  implied,  a  drizzly,  dark,  moist 
day;  the  mist  had  settled  upon  the  hills,  and  unrolled  itself  upon  brook,  glade,  and  tarn, 
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and  tlie  spring  breeze  was  not  powerful  enough  to  raise  the  veil,  though,  from  the  wild 
sounds  which  were  heard  occasionally  on  the  ridges,  and  through  the  glens,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  wail  at  a  sense  of  its  own  inability.  The  route  of  the  travellers  was 
directed  by  the  course  which  the  river  had  ploughed  for  itself  down  the  valley,  tlie  banks 
of  which  bore  in  general  that  dark  grey  livery  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  had  inti- 
mated to  be  the  prevalent  tint  of  the  country.  Some  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  sun  shot 
a  ray  here  and  there  to  salute  the  peaks  of  the  hills;  yet  these  were  unable  to  surmount 
the  dulness  of  a  March  morning,  and,  at  so  early  an  hour,  produced  a  variety  of  shades, 
rather  than  a  gleam  of  brightness  upon  the  eastern  horizon.  The  view  was  monotonous 
and  depressing,  and  apparently  the  good  knight  Aymer  sought  some  amusement  in 
occasional  talk  with  Bertram,  who,  as  was  usual  with  his  craft,  possessed  a  fund  of 
knowledge,  and  a  power  of  conversation,  well  suited  to  pass  away  a  dull  morning.  The 
minstrel,  well  pleased  to  pick  up  such  information  as  he  might  be  able  concerning  tlie 
present  state  of  the  country,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  sustaining  the  dialogue. 

"  I  would  speak  with  you.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the  young  knight.  "  If  thou  dost  not 
find  the  air  of  this  morning  too  harsh  for  thine  organs,  heartily  do  I  wish  thou  wouldst 
fairly  tell  me  what  can  have  induced  thee,  being,  as  thou  seemest,  a  man  of  sense,  to 
thrust  thyself  into  a  wild  country  like  this,  at  such  a  time. — And  you,  my  masters," 
addressing  the  archers  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  "  methinks  it  would  be  as  fitting  and 
seeming  if  you  reined  back  your  steeds  for  a  horse's  length  or  so,  since  I  apprehend 
you  can  travel  on  your  way  without  the  pastime  of  minstrelsy."  The  bowmen  took  the 
hint,  and  fell  back,  but,  as  was  expi-essed  by  their  grumbling  observations,  by  no  means 
pleased  that  there  seemed  little  chance  of  their  overhearing  what  conversation  should 
pass  between  the  young  knight  and  the  minstrel,  which  proceeded  as  follows: — 

"  I  am,  then,  to  understand,  good  minstrel,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  you,  who  have  in 
your  time  borne  arms,  and  even  followed  .Saint  George's  red-cross  banner  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  are  so  little  tired  of  the  danger  attending  our  profession,  that  you  feel  your- 
self attracted  unnecessarily  to  regions  where  the  sword,  for  ever  loose  in  its  scabbard,  is 
ready  to  start  on  the  slightest  provocation?" 

"It  would  be  hard,"  replied  the  minstrel  bluntly,  "to  answer  such  a  question  in  the 
affirmative;  and  yet,  when  you  consider  how  nearly  allied  is  his  profession  who  celebrates 
deeds  of  arras  with  that  of  the  knight  who  performs  them,  your  lionour,  I  think,  will 
bold  it  advisable  that  a  minstrel  desirous  of  doing  his  devoir,  should,  like  a  young  knight, 
seek  the  truth  of  adventures  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  rather  visit  countries  where 
the  knowledge  is  preserved  of  high  and  noble  deeds,  than  those  lazy  and  quiet  realms, 
in  which  men  live  indolently,  and  die  ignobly  in  peace,  or  by  sentence  of  law.  You 
yourself,  sir,  and  those  like  you,  who  hold  life  cheap  in  respect  of  glory,  guide  your 
course  through  this  world  on  the  very  same  principle  which  brings  your  poor  rhyming 
servant  Bertram  from  a  far  province  of  merry  England,  to  this  dark  country  of  rugged 
Scotland  called  Douglas  Dale.  You  long  to  see  adventures  worthy  of  notice,  and  I 
(under  favour  for  naming  us  two  in  the  same  breath)  seek  a  scanty  and  precarious,  but 
not  a  dishonourable  living,  by  preparing  for  immortality,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  particulars 
of  such  exploits,  especially  the  names  of  those  who  were  the  heroes  of  these  actions. 
Each,  therefore,  labours  in  his  vocation;  nor  can  the  one  be  justly  wondered  at  more 
than  the  other,  seeing  that  if  there  be  any  diifcrence  in  the  degrees  of  danger  to  which 
both  the  hero  and  the  poet  are  exposed,  the  courage,  strength,  arms,  and  address  of  the 
valiant  knight,  render  it  safer  for  him  to  venture  into  scenes  of  peril,  than  for  the  poor 
man  of  rhyme." 

"  You  say  well,"  answered  the  wai-rior  ;  "  and  although  it  is  something  of  novelty  to 
me  to  hear  your  craft  rejjresented  as  upon  a  level  with  my  own  mode  of  life,  yet  shame 
were  it  to  saj'  that  the  minstrel  who  toils  so  much  to  keep  in  memory  the  feats  of  gallant 
knights  should  not  himself  prefer  fame  to  existence,  and  a  single  achievement  of  valour 
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to  a  whole  age  without  a  name,  or  to  affirm  that  lie  follows  a  mean  and  unworthy 
profession." 

"  Your  worship  v/ill  then  acknowledge,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
object  in  such  as  myself,  who,  sirajjle  as  I  am,  have  taken  my  regular  degrees  among  the 
professors  of  the  (jay  science  at  the  capital  town  of  Aigues-Mortes,  to  struggle  forward 
into  this  northern  district,  where  I  am  well  assured  many  things  have  happened  which 
have  been  adapted  to  the  harp  by  minstrels  of  great  fame  in  ancient  days,  and  have 
become  the  subject  of  lays  which  lie  deposited  in  the  library  of  Castle  Douglas,  where, 
unless  copied  over  by  some  one  who  understands  the  old  British  characters  and  language, 
they  must,  with  whatever  they  may  contain,  whether  of  entertainment  or  edification,  be 
speedily  lost  to  posterity.  If  these  hidden  treasures  were  preserved  and  recorded  by 
the  minstrel  art  of  my  poor  self  and  others,  it  might  be  held  well  to  compensate  for  the 
risk  of  a  chance  blow  of  a  broadsword,  or  the  sweep  of  a  brown  bill,  received  while  I 
am  engaged  in  collecting  them;  and  I  were  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  much  more 
of  an  inventor  or  finder,*  should  I  weigh  the  loss  of  life,  a  commodity  always  so  uncer- 
tain, against  the  chance  of  that  immortality  which  will  survive  in  my  lay  after  my 
broken  voice  and  shivered  harp  shall  no  longer  be  able  either  to  express  tune  or 
accompany  tale." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  having  a  heart  to  feel  such  a  motive,  you  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  express  it;  nor  should  I  have  been  in  any  degree  disjiosed  to  question 
it  had  I  found  many  minstrels  prepared,  like  yourself,  to  prefer  renown  even  to  life  itself, 
which  most  men  think  of  greatly  more  consequence." 

"  There  are,  indeed,  noble  sir,"  replied  Bertram,  "  minstrels,  and,  with  your  reverence, 
even  belted  knights  themselves,  who  do  not  sufficiently  value  that  renown  which 
is  acquired  at  the  risk  of  life.  To  such  ignoble  men  we  must  leave  their  own  reward — 
let  us  abandon  to  them  earth,  and  the  things  of  earth,  since  they  cannot  aspire  to  that 
glory  which  is  the  best  reward  of  others." 

The  minstrel  uttered  these  last  words  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  the  knight  drew  his 
bridle,  and  stood  fronting  Bertram,  with  his  countenance  kindling  at  the  same  theme,  on 
which,  after  a  short  silence,  he  expressed  himself  with  a  like  vivacity. 

"Well  fare  thy  heart,  gay  companion!  I  am  happy  to  see  there  is  still  so  much 
enthusiasm  surviving  in  the  world.  Thou  hast  fairly  won  the  minstrel  groat;  and  if  I 
do  not  pay  it  in  conformity  to  my  sense  of  thy  merit,  it  shall  be  the  fault  of  dame 
Fortune,  who  has  graced  my  labours  in  these  Scottish  wars  with  the  niggard  pay  of 
Scottish  money.  A  gold  piece  or  two  there  must  be  remaining  of  the  ransom  of  one 
French  knight,  whom  chance  threw  into  my  hands,  and  that,  my  friend,  shall  surely  be 
thine  own ;  and  hark  thee,  I,  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  now  speak  to  thee,  am  born  of  the 
noble  House  of  Pembroke;  and  though  now  landless,  shall,  by  the  grace  of  Our  Lady, 
have  in  time  a  fitting  establishment,  wherein  I  will  find  room  for  a  minstrel  like  thee, 
if  thy  talents  have  not  by  that  time  found  thee  a  better  patron." 

"  Thank  thee,  noble  knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  as  well  for  thy  present  intentions, 
as  I  hope  I  shall  for  thy  future  performance;  but  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  I  have  not 
the  sordid  inclination  of  many  of  my  brethen." 

"  He  who  partakes  the  true  thirst  of  noble  fame,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  can  have 
little  room  in  his  heart  for  the  love  of  gold.  But  thou  hast  not  yet  told  me,  friend 
minstrel,  what  are  the  motives,  in  particular,  which  have  attracted  thy  wandering  steps 
to  this  wild  country?" 

"  Were  I  to  do  so,"  replied  Bertram,  rather  desirous  to  avoid  the  question,  as  in  some 
respects  too  nearly  bordering  on  the  secret  purpose  of  his  journey,  "  it  might  sound  like 

*  The  name  of  Maker  stands  for  Pout  (with  the  original  sense  of  which  word  it  exactly  corresponds)  in  the  old  Scottish 
language.  That  of  Troiin'ttr  or  Troubadour — Finder,  in  short — has  a  similar  meaning,  and  almost  in  every  country  the 
poetical  tribes  have  been  graced  with  the  same  epithets,  inferring  tlie  property  of  those  who  employ  invention  or  creation. 
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a  Studied  panegyric  on  thine  own  bold  deeds,  Sir  Kniglit,  and  those  of  your  companions 
in  arms;  and  such  adulation,  minstrel  as  I  am,  1  hate  like  an  empty  cup  at  a  companion's 
lips.  But  let  me  say  in  few  words,  that  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  deeds  of  valour  which 
it  has  witnessed,  have  sounded  wide  through  England;  nor  is  there  a  gallant  knight  or 
trusty  minstrel,  whose  heart  does  not  throb  at  the  name  of  the  stronghold,  which,  in 
former  days,  the  foot  of  an  Englishman  never  entered,  except  in  hospitality,  'i'hcrc  is 
a  magic  in  the  very  names  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  Sir  Ayraer  de  Valence,  the 
gallant  defenders  of  a  place  so  often  won  back  by  its  ancient  lords,  and  with  sucli  cir- 
cumstances of  valour  and  cruelty,  that  it  bears,  in  England,  the  name  of  the  Dangerous 
Castle." 

"  Yet  I  would  fain  hear,"  answered  the  knight,  "  your  own  minstrel  account  of  those 
legends  which  have  induced  you,  for  the  amusement  of  future  times,  to  visit  a  country 
which,  at  this  period,  is  so  distracted  and  perilous." 

"  If  you  can  endure  the  "length  of  a  minstrel  tale,"  said  Bertram — "  I  for  one  am 
always  amused  by  the  exercise  of  my  vocation,  and  have  no  objection  to  tell  my  story, 
provided  you  do  not  prove  an  impatient  listener." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  a  fair  listener  thou  shalt  have  of  me  ; 
and  if  my  reward  be  not  great,  my  attention  at  least  shall  be  remarkable." 

"  And  he,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  must  be  a  poor  gleeman  who  does  not  hold  himself 
better  paid  with  that,  than  with  gold  or  silver,  were  the  pieces  English  rose-nobles.  On 
this  condition,  then,  I  begin  a  long  story,  which  may,  in  one  or  other  of  its  details,  find 
subject  for  better  minstrels  than  myself,  and  be  listened  to  by  such  warriors  as  you 
hundreds  of  years  hence." 


€f|siptta:  ttj^  d;?Eii«]I])« 


While  many  a  merr^'^  lay  and  many  a  song 
Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  rough  road  long; 
The  rough  road  tlien  returning  in  a  round, 
Mark'd  their  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

Dr.  Johnson. 


^(^^JwJT  was  about  the  yeai*  of  redemption  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
%5^M?^'^  years,"  began  the  minstrel,  "  when  King  Alexander  the  Third  of  vScotland 
/M^iv?<|'i  lost  his  daughter  Margaret,  whose  only  child  of  the  same  name,  called  the 
"  Maiden  of  Norway,  (as  her  father  was  king  of  that  country,)  became  the 
heiress  of  this  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  her  father's  crown.  An  unhappy  death 
was  this  for  Alexander,  who  had  no  nearer  heirs  left  of  his  own  body  than  this  grand- 
child. She  indeed  might  claim  his  kingdom  by  birthright ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  such  a  claim  of  inheritance  must  have  been  anticipated  by  all  who  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  the  subject.  The  Scottish  king,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  make  up  for 
his  loss  by  replacing  his  late  Queen,  who  was  an  English  princess,  sister  of  our  Edwai-d 
the  First,  with  Juletta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux.  The  solemnities  at  the  nuptial 
ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  were  very  great  and  remarkable, 
and  particularly  when,  amidst  the  disjjlay  of  a  pageant  which  was  exhibited  on  the 
occasion,  a  ghastly  spectre  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  as  the  King  of 
Terrors  is  said  to  be  represented. — Your  worship  is  free  to  laugh  at  this,  if  you  think  it 
a  proper  subject  for  mirth ;  but  men  are  alive  who  viewed  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
the  event  showed  too  well  of  what  misfortunes  this  apparition  was  the  lingular 
prognostication." 

"  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  the  knight;  "  but  the  monk  who  told  it  me,  suggested 
that  the  figure,  though  unhappily  chosen,  was  perhaps  purposely  introduced  as  a  part  of 
the  pageant." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  minstrel,  dryly;  "  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  shortly  after 
this  apparition  King  Alexander  died,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  people.  The  Maid  of 
Norway,  his  heiress,  speedily  followed  her  grandfather  to  the  grave,  and  our  English  king, 
Sir  Ivnight,  raked  up  a  claim  of  dependency  and  homage  due,  he  said,  by  Scotland,  which 
neither  the  lawyers,  nobles,  priests,  nor  the  very  minstrels  of  Scotland,  had  ever  before 
heard  of." 
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"  Now,  beshrew  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  this  is  beyond  bargain. 
I  agreed  to  hear  your  tale  with  patience,  but  I  did  not  pledge  myself  that  it  should  contain 
matter  to  the  reproach  of  Edward  the  First,  of  blessed  memory;  nor  will  1  permit  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  my  hearing  without  the  respect  due  to  his  high  rank  and  noble 
qualities." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  I  am  no  Highland  bagpiper  or  genealogist,  to  carry 
respect  for  my  art  so  fiir  as  to  quarrel  with  a  man  of  worship  who  stops  me  at  the 
beginning  of  a  pibrocli.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  wish  dearly  well  to  my  country ; 
and,  above  all,  I  must  speak  the  truth.  But  I  will  avoid  disputable  topics.  Your  age, 
sir,  though  none  of  the  ripest,  authorizes  me  to  suppose  you  may  have  seen  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  and  other  onslaughts  in  which  the  competition  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  has  been 
fiercely  agitated,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  the  Scottish  liave  not  had  the 
right  upon  their  side,  they  have  at  least  defended  the  wrong  with  the  elforts  of  brave 
men  and  true." 

"  Of  brave  men,  I  grant  you,"  said  the  knight,  "  for  I  have  seen  no  cowards  amongst 
them;  but  as  for  truth,  they  can  best  judge  of  it  who  know  how  often  they  have  sworn 
faith  to  England,  and  how  repeatedly  they  have  broken  their  vow." 

"  I  shall  not  stir  the  question,"  said  the  minstrel,  "leaving  it  to  your  worship  to 
determine  which  has  most  falsehood — he  who  compels  a  weaker  person  to  take  an  unjust 
oath,  or  he  who,  compelled  by  necessity,  takes  the  imposed  oath  without  the  intention  of 
keeping  his  word." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  De  Valence,  "  let  us  keep  our  opinions,  for  we  are  not  likely  to 
force  each  other  from  the  faith  we  have  adopted  on  this  subject.  But  take  my  advice, 
and  whilst  thou  travellest  under  an  English  pennon,  take  heed  that  thou  keepest  off 
this  conversation  in  the  hall  and  kitchen,  where  perhaps  the  soldier  may  be  less  tolerant 
than  the  otHccr  ;  and  now,  in  a  word,  wiiat  is  thy  legend  of  this  Dangerous  Castle  ?" 

"  For  that,"  replied  Bertram,  "  methinks  your  worship  is  most  likely  to  have  a  better 
edition  than  I,  who  have  not  been  in  this  country  for  many  years  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me 
to  bandy  opinions  with  your  knightship.  I  will  even  proceed  with  the  tale  as  I  have 
heard  it.  I  need  not,  I  presume,  inform  your  worship  that  the  Lords  of  Douglas,  who 
founded  this  castle,  are  second  to  no  lineage  in  Scotland  in  the  antiquity  of  their  descent. 
Nay,  they  iiave  themselves  boasted  that  their  family  is  not  to  be  seen  or  distinguished, 
like  other  great  houses,  until  it  is  found  at  once  in  a  certain  degree  of  eminence.  '  You 
may  see  us  in  the  tree,'  they  say,  '  you  cannot  discover  us  in  the  twig ;  you  may  see  us 
in  the  stream,  you  cannot  trace  us  to  the  fountain.'  In  a  word,  they  deny  that  historians 
or  genealogists  can  point  out  the  first  mean  man  named  Douglas,  who  originally  elevated 
tlie  family  ;  and  true  it  is,  that  so  far  back  as  we  have  known  this  race,  they  have  alwa3's 
been  renowned  for  valour  and  enterprise,  accompanied  with  the  power  which  made  that 
enterprise  effectual." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  pride  and  power  of  that  great 
family,  nor  does  it  interest  me  in  the  least  to  deny  or  detract  from  their  bold  claims  to 
consideration  in  this  respect." 

"  Without  doubt  you  must  also  have  heard,  noble  sir,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  many 
things  of  James,  the  present  heir  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ?  " 

"  More  than  enough,"  answered  the  English  knight  ;  "  he  is  known  to  have  been  a 
stout  supporter  of  that  outlawed  traitor,  William  Wallace  ;  and  again,  upon  the  first 
raising  of  the  banner  by  this  Rol)ert  Bruce,  who  pretends  to  be  King  of  Scotland,  this 
young  spriugald,  James  Douglas,  must  needs  start  into  rebellion  anew.  He  plunders 
his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  fill  the 
Scottish  Usurper's  not  over-burdened  treasury,  debauches  the  servants  of  his  relation, 
takes  arms,  and  though  repeatedly  chastised  in  the  field,  still  keeps  liis  vaunt,  and 
threatens  mischief  to  those,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  defend  the 
Castle  of  Douglasdule." 
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"  It  is  your  pleasure  to  say  so,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Bertram ;  "  yet  I  am  sure,  were 
you  a  Scot,  you  would  with  patience  hear  me  tell  over  what  has  been  said  of  this  young 
man  by  those  who  have  known  him,  and  whose  account  of  his  adventures  shows  how 
differently  the  same  tale  may  be  told.  These  men  talk  of  the  present  heir  of  this 
ancient  family  as  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and  augment  its  reputation  ;  ready,  indeed, 
to  undergo  every  peril  in  the  cause  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  because  the  Bruce  is  esteemed 
by  him  his  lawful  king ;  and  sworn  and  devoted,  with  such  small  strength  as  he  can 
muster,  to  revenge  himself  on  those  Southrons  who  have,  for  several  years,  as  he  thinks, 
unjustly,  possessed  themselves  of  his  father's  abode." 

"  0,"  replied  Sir  Aymer  dc  Valence,  "  we  have  heard  much  of  his  achievements  in 
this  respect,  and  of  his  threats  against  our  governor  and  ourselves  ;  yet  we  think  it  scarce 
likely  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  wiU  move  from  Douglasdale  without  the  King's  order, 
although  this  James  Douglas,  a  mere  chicken,  take  upon  himself  to  crack  his  voice  by 
crowing  like  a  cock  of  the  game." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Bertram,  "  our  acquaintance  is  but  brief,  and  yet  I  feel  it  has  been 
so  beneficial  to  me,  that  I  trust  there  is  no  harm  in  hoping  that  James  Douglas  and  you 
may  never  meet  in  bodily  presence  till  the  state  of  the  two  countries  shall  admit  of  peace 
being  between  you." 

"  Thou  art  obliging,  friend,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  and,  I  doubt  not,  sincere ;  and 
truly  thou  seemest  to  have  a  wholesome  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  this  young  knight, 
when  men  talk  of  him  in  his  native  valley  of  Douglas.  For  me,  I  am  only  poor  Aymer 
of  Valence,  without  an  acre  of  land,  or  much  hope  of  acquiring  any,  unless  I  cut  some- 
thing huge  with  my  broadsword  out  of  the  middle  of  these  hills.  Only  this,  good 
minstrel,  if  thou  livest  to  tell  my  story,  may  I  pray  thee  to  use  thy  scrupulous  custom 
of  searching  out  the  verity,  and  whether  I  live  or  die  tliou  shalt  not,  I  think,  discover 
that  thy  late  acquaintance  of  a  spring  morning  hath  added  more  to  the  laurels  of  James 
of  Douglas,  than  any  man's  death  must  give  to  him  by  whose  stronger  arm,  or  more 
lucky  chance,  it  is  his  lot  to  fall." 

"  I  nothing  fear  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  for  yours  is  that  happy  bi'ain, 
which,  bold  in  youth  as  beseems  a  young  knight,  is  in  more  advanced  life  the  happy 
source  of  prudent  counsel,  of  whicli  I  would  not,  by  an  early  death,  wish  thy  country 
to  be  deprived." 

"  Thou  art  so  candid,  then,  as  to  wish  Old  England  the  benefit  of  good  advice,"  said 
Sir  Aymer,  "  though  thou  leanest  to  the  side  of  Scotland  in  the  controversy  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  since  in  wishing  that  Scotland  and 
England  each  knew  their  own  true  interest,  I  am  bound  to  wish  them  both  alike  well ; 
and  they  should,  I  think,  desire  to  live  in  friendship  together.  Occupying  each  their 
own  portion  of  the  same  island,  and  living  under  the  same  laws,  and  being  at  peace  with 
each  other,  they  might  without  fear,  face  the  enmity  of  the  whole  world." 

"  If  thy  faith  be  so  liberal,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  as  becomes  a  good  man,  thou  must 
certainly  pray,  Sir  Minstrel,  for  the  success  of  England  in  the  war,  by  which  alone  these 
murderous  hostilities  of  the  northern  nation  can  end  in  a  solid  peace.  The  rebellions  of 
this  obstinate  country  are  but  the  struggles  of  the  stag  when  he  is  mortally  wounded  ; 
the  animal  grows  weaker  and  weaker  with  every  struggle,  till  his  resistance  is  effec- 
tually tamed  by  the  hand  of  death." 

"  Not  so,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  if  my  creed  is  well  taught  me,  we  ought 
not  so  to  pray.  We  may,  without  offence,  intimate  in  our  prayers  the  end  we  wish  to 
obtain ;  but  it  is  not  for  us,  poor  mortals,  to  point  out  to  an  all-seeing  Providence  the 
precise  manner  in  which  our  petitions  are  to  be  accomplished,  or  to  wish  the  downfall 
of  a  country  to  end  its  commotions,  as  the  death-stab  terminates  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded  stag.  Whether  I  appeal  to  my  heart  or  to  my  understanding,  the  dictate  would 
be  to  petition  Heaven  for  what  is  just  and  equal  in  the  case;  and  if  I  should  fear  for 
thee,  vSir  Knight,  in  an  encounter  with  James  of  Douglas,  it  is  only  because  he  upholds. 
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as  I  conceive,  tlie  better  side  of  the  debate  ;  and  powers  more  tlian  earthly  have  presaged 
to  him  success." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  De  Valence  in  a  threatening  tone,  "  knowing 
me  and  my  office  ?" 

"  Your  personal  dignity  and  authority,"  said  Bertram,  "cannot  change  tlic  right  into 
wrong,  or  avert  what  Providence  lias  decreed  to  take  place.  You  know,  I  must  presume, 
that  the  Douglas  hath,  by  various  devices,  abeady  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of 
this  Castle  of  Douglas  three  several  times,  and  that  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  present 
governor,  holds  it  with  a  garrison  trebled  in  force,  and  under  the  assurance  that  if, 
without  surprise,  he  should  keep  it  from  the  Scottish  power  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he 
shall  obtain  the  barony  of  Douglas,  with  its  extensive  appendages,  in  free  property  for 
his  reward  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  shall  suflTer  the  fortress  during  this  space  to 
be  taken,  either  by  guile  or  by  open  force,  as  has  happened  successively  to  the  holders 
of  the  Dangei'ous  Castle,  he  will  become  liable  to  dishonour  as  a  knight,  and  to  attainder 
as  a  subject ;  and  the  cliiefs  who  take  share  with  liim,  and  serve  under  him,  will 
participate  also  in  his  guilt  and  his  punishment  ?  " 

"  All  this  I  know  well,"  said  Sir  Aymer;  "and  I  only  wonder  that,  having  become 
public,  the  conditions  have,  nevertheless,  been  told  with  so  much  accuracy ;  but  what 
lias  this  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  combat,  if  the  Douglas  and  I  should  chance  to  meet  ? 
I  will  not  surely  be  disposed  to  fight  with  less  animation  because  I  wear  my  fortune  upon 
my  sword,  or  become  coward  because  I  fight  for  a  portion  of  the  Douglas's  estate,  as 
well  as  for  fame  and  for  fatherland  ?     And  after  all" 

"  Hear  me,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "an  ancient  glecman  has  said,  that  in  a  false  quarrel 
there  is  no  true  valour,  and  the  los  or  praise  won  therein,  is  when  balanced  against 
honest  fame,  as  valueless  as  a  wreath  formed  out  of  copper,  compared  to  a  chaplet  of 
pure  gold  ;  but  I  bid  you  not  take  me  for  thy  warrant  in  tliis  important  question.  Thou 
well  knowest  how  James  of  Thirlwall,  the  last  English  commander  before  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  was  surprised,  and  the  castle  sacked  with  circumstancs  of  great  inhumanity." 

"  Truly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  I  think  that  Scotland  and  England  both  have  heard  ot 
that  onslaught,  and  of  the  disgusting  pi-oceedings  of  the  Scottish  chieftain,  wlien  he 
caused  transport  into  the  wild  forest  gold,  silver,  ammunition,  and  armour,  and  aU  things 
that  could  be  easily  removed,  and  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  in  a  manner 
equally  savage  and  unheard-of." 

"  Perhaps,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Bertram,  "  you  were  yourself  an  eyewitness  of  that 
transaction,  which  has  been  spoken  of  far  and  wide,  and  is  called  the  Douglas  Larder?" 

"  I  saw  not  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  deed,"  said  De  Valence;  "that  is,  I 
witnessed  it  not  a-doing,  but  I  beheld  enough  of  the  sad  relics  to  make  the  Douglas 
Larder  never  by  me  to  be  forgotten  as  a  record  of  horror  and  aboTiiination.  I  would 
speak  it  truly,  by  the  hand  of  my  father  and  by  my  honour  as  a  knight !  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  thee  to  judge  whether  it  was  a  deed  calculated  to  secure  the  smiles  of  Heaven 
in  favour  of  the  actors.     This  is  my  edition  of  the  story  : — 

"  A  lai'ge  quantity  of  provisions  had  during  two  years  or  thereabouts  been  collected 
from  different  points,  and  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  newly  repaired,  and,  as  was  thought, 
carefully  guard(;d,  was  appointed  as  the  place  where  the  said  provisions  were  to  be  put 
in  store  for  the  service  of  the  King  of  England,  or  of  the  Lord  ClitTord,  whichever 
should  first  enter  the  Western  Marches  with  an  English  army,  and  stand  in  need  of  such 
a  supply.  This  army  was  also  to  relieve  our  wants,  I  mean  those  of  my  uncle  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  for  some  time  befnre  had  lain  with  a  considerable  force  in  the  town 
called  Ayr,  near  the  old  Caledonian  Forest,  and  where  we  had  hot  wars  with  the  insur- 
gent Scots.  Well,  sir,  it  happened,  as  in  similar  cases,  that  Thirlwall,  tliough  a  bold 
and  active  soldier,  was  surprised  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  about  Hallowmass,  by  this 
same  worthy,  young  James  Douglas.  In  no  very  good  humour  was  he,  as  you  may 
suppose;  for  his  father,  called  William  the  Hardy,  or  William  Longlegs,  having  refused. 
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on  any  terms,  to  become  Anglocised,  was  made  a  lawful  prisoner,  and  died  as  such, 
closely  confined  in  Berwick,  or,  as  some  say,  in  Newcastle.  The  news  of  his  father's 
death  had  put  young  Douglas  into  no  small  rage,  and  tended,  I  think,  to  suggest  what 
he  did  in  his  resentment.  Embarrassed  by  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  he  found 
in  the  castle,  which,  the  English  being  superior  in  the  country,  he  had  neither  the  means 
to  remove,  nor  the  leisure  to  stay  and  consume,  the  fiend,  as  I  think,  inspired  him  with 
a  contrivance  to  render  them  unfit  for  human  use.  You  shall  judge  yourself  whether 
it  was  likely  to  be  suggested  by  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit. 

"  According  to  this  device,  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  transportable  commodities  being 
carried  to  secret  places  of  safety,  Douglas  caused  the  meat,  the  malt,  and  other  corn  or 
grain,  to  be  brought  down  into  the  castle  cellar,  where  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
sacks  into  one  loathsome  heap,  striking  out  the  heads  of  the  barrels  and  puncheons,  so 
as  to  let  the  mingled  drink  run  through  the  heap  of  meal,  grain,  and  so  forth.  The 
bullocks  provided  for  slaughter  were  in  like  manner  knocked  on  the  head,  and  their 
blood  suffered  to  di-ain  into  the  mass  of  edible  substances ;  and  lastly,  the  flesh  of  these 
oxen  was  buried  in  the  same  mass,  in  which  was  also  included  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
in  the  castle,  who,  receiving  no  quarter  from  the  Douglas,  paid  dear  enough  for  having 
kept  no  better  watch.  This  base  and  unworthy  abuse  of  provisions  intended  for  the  use 
of  man,  together  with  throwing  into  the  well  of  the  castle  carcasses  of  men  and  horses, 
and  other  filth  for  polluting  the  same,  has  since  that  lime  been  called  the  Douglas  Larder." 
"  I  pretend  not,  good  Sir  Aymer,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to  vindicate  what  you  justly 
reprove,  nor  can  I  conceive  any  mode  of  rendering  provisions  arranged  after  the  torm 
of  the  Douglas  Larder,  proper  for  the  use  of  any  Christian  ;  yet  this  young  gentleman 
might  perhaps  act  under  the  sting  of  natural  resentment,  rendering  his  singular  exploit 
more  excusable  than  it  may  seem  at  first.  Think,  if  your  own  noble  father  had  just 
died  in  a  lingering  captivity,  his  inheritance  seized  upon,  and  occupied  as  a  garrison  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  would  not  these  things  stir  you  to  a  mode  of  resentment,  which  in  cnld 
blood,  and  judging  of  it  as  the  action  of  an  enemy,  your  honour  might  hold  in  natural 
and  laudable  abhorrence? — Would  you  pay  respect  to  dead  and  senseless  objects,  which 
no  one  could  blame  your  appropriating  to  your  own  use,  or  even  scruple  the  refusal  of 
quarter  to  prisoners,  which  is  so  often  practised  even  in  wars  which  are  otherwise 
termed  fair  and  humane?" 

"  You  press  me  close,  minstrel,''  said  Aymer  de  Valence.  "  I  at  least  have  no  great 
interest  to  excuse  the  Douglas  in  this  matter,  since  its  consequences  were,  that  I  myself, 
and  the  rest  of  my  uncle's  host,  laboured  with  Clifford  and  his  army  to  rebuild  this  same 
Dangerous  Castle ;  and  feeling  no  stomach  for  the  cheer  that  the  Douglas  had  left  us, 
we  suffered  hard  commons,  though  I  aekuosvledge  we  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  for  our 
own  use  such  sheep  and  oxen  as  the  miserable  Scots  had  still  left  around  their  farm- 
houses ;  and  I  jest  not,  Sir  Minstrel,  when  I  acknowledge  in  sad  earnest,  that  we  martial 
men  ought  to  make  our  petitions  with  peculiar  penitence  to  Heaven  for  mercy,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  various  miseries  which  the  nature  of  our  profession  compels  us  to  inflict 
on  each  other." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "  that  those  who  feel  the  stings  of  their 
own  conscience  should  be  more  lenient  when  they  speak  of  the  offences  of  others ;  nor 
do  I  greatly  rely  on  a  sort  of  prophecy  which  was  delivered,  as  the  men  of  this  hill 
district  say,  to  the  young  Douglas,  by  a  man  who  in  the  course  of  nature  should  have 
been  long  since  dead,  promising  him  a  course  of  success  against  the  English  for  having 
sacrificed  his  own  castle  to  prevent  theii'  making  it  a  garrison." 

"  We  have  time  enough  for  the  story,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  and  methinks  it  would  suit 
a  knight  and  a  minstrel  better  than  the  grave  converse  we  have  hitherto  held,  which 
would  have  beseemed — so  God  save  me — the  mouths  of  two  travelling  friars." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  the  rote  or  the  viol  easily  changes  its  time  and  varies 
its  note." 

X  2 


(HT'iapifi:  t|i«  sf  iff'tt)'' 


A  talc  of  sorrow,  for  your  eyes  may  weep; 
A  tale  of  horror,  for  your  rtesh  may  tmglc 
A  tale  of  wonder,  for  the  eyebrows  arch, 
And  the  ncsh  curdles  if  you  read  it  rightly 


Old  Play 


.XK^v^OUR  honour  must  be  informed,  gentlo  Sir  Aymor  .Ic  Vul.nce,  !lfll'Z 
H#  heard  this  story  told  at  a  great  distance  irom  the  land  in  which  it  h  ppened, 


^^in'i^mf-'  heara  t  ns  story  xom  at  u  j;i«-aL  .*...-. ....vv.  ^  .,     ,  r  n.^nrrln* 

!»  by  a  sworn  minstrel,  the  ancient  friend  and  servant  of  the  urns.  "^ />-?!jJ: 
Wm^.  one  of  tlic  best,  it  is  said,  who  ever  belonged  to  that  noble  family.  Ih.» 
minstrel,  Hugo  Hugonet  by  name,  attended  his  young  master  when  on  this  fierce  exploit, 

as  was  his  wont.  ,         lirpnUinT  ud 

«  The  castle  was  in  total  tumult;  iu  one  corner  the  war-men  ^-^  '^J  ~ 
and  destroying  provisions;  in  another,  they  were  slaying  men,  >'"  ;-' ^^^  ^J     ;'  ^^^ 
these  actions  were  accompanied  with  appropriate  sounds.   /•>«  cattle,  p=^^  tiula.y^- 
become  sensible  of  their  impending  fate,  and  with  awkward  -sis  an  e  a,a  P  eou^^^  J  e  , 
testified  that  reluctance  with  which  these  poor  creatures  look  ms  inctn.  y  on  the  shamble  • 
The  .roans  and  screams  of  men,  undergoing,  or  about  to  undergo,  the  stioke  ot   death, 
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and  the  screeches  of  the  poor  horses  which  were  in  mortal  agony,  formed  a  fearful 
chorus.  Hugonet  was  desirous  to  remove  himself  from  such  unpleasant  sights  and 
sounds ;  but  his  master,  the  Douglas,  had  been  a  man  of  some  reading,  and  his  old 
servant  was  anxious  to  secure  a  book  of  poetry,  to  which  he  had  been  attached  of  old. 
This  contained  the  Lays  of  an  ancient  Scottish  Bard,  who,  if  an  ordinary  human  creature 
while  he  was  in  this  life,  cannot  now  perhaps  be  exactly  termed  such. 

"  He  was,  in  short,  that  Thomas,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Rhymer,  and 
whose  intimacy,  it  is  said,  became  so  great  with  the  gifted  people,  called  the  Faery  folk, 
that  he  could,  like  them,  foretell  the  future  deed  before  it  came  to  pass,  and  united  in 
his  own  person  the  quality  of  bard  and  of  soothsayer.  But  of  late  years  he  had 
vanished  almost  entirely  from  this  mortal  scene ;  and  although  the  time  and  manner  of 
bis  death  were  never  publicly  known,  yet  the  general  belief  was,  that  lie  was  not  severed 
from  the  land  of  the  living,  but  removed  to  the  land  of  Faery,  from  whence  he  sometimes 
made  excursions,  and  concerned  himself  only  about  matters  which  were  to  come  hereafter. 
Hugonet  was  the  more  earnest  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  works  of  this  ancient  bard,  as 
many  of  his  poems  and  predictions  were  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  castle,  and  were 
supposed  to  contain  much  especially  connected  with  the  old  house  of  Douglas,  as  well  as 
other  families  of  ancient  descent,  who  had  been  subjects  of  this  old  man's  prophecy  ; 
and  accordingly  he  determined  to  save  this  volume  from  destruction  in  the  general 
conflagration  to  which  the  building  was  about  to  be  consigned  by  the  heir  of  its  ancient 
proprietors.  With  this  view  he  hurried  up  into  the  little  old  vaulted  room,  called  '  the 
Douglas's  study,'  in  which  there  might  be  some  dozen  old  books  written  by  the  ancient 
chaplains,  in  what  the  minstrels  call  tite  letter  black.  He  immediately  discovered  the 
celebrated  lay,  called  Sir  Tristrem,  which  has  been  so  often  altered  and  abridged  as  to 
bear  little  resemblance  to  the  original.  Hugonet,  who  well  knew  the  value  in  which 
this  poem  was  held  by  the  ancient  lords  of  the  castle,  took  the  parchment  volume  from 
the  shelves  of  the  library,  and  laid  it  upon  a  small  desk  adjacent  to  the  Baron's  chair. 
Having  made  such  preparation  for  jtutting  it  in  safety,  he  fell  into  a  brief  reverie,  in 
which  the  decay  of  light,  and  the  preparations  for  the  Douglas  Larder,  but  especially 
the  last  sight  of  objects  which  had  been  familiar  to  his  eyes,  now  on  the  eve  of  destruction, 
engaged  him  at  that  moment. 

"  The  bard,  therefore,  was  thinking  within  himself  upon  the  uncommon  mixture  of 
the  mystical  scholar  and  warrior  in  his  old  master,  when,  as  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the 
book  of  the  ancient  Rhymer,  he  was  astonished  to  observe  it  slowly  removed  from  the  desk 
on  wliich  it  lay  by  an  invisible  hand.  The  old  man  looked  with  horror  at  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  the  book,  for  the  safety  of  which  he  was  interested,  and  had  the  courage  to 
approach  a  little  nearer  the  table,  in  order  to  discover  by  what  means  it  had  been 
withdrawn. 

"  1  have  said  the  room  was  already  becoming  dark,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  any  person  in  the  chair,  though  it  now  appeared,  on  closer  examination,  that 
a  kind  of  shadowy  outline  of  a  human  form  was  seated  in  it,  but  neither  precise  enough 
to  convey  its  exact  figure  to  the  mind,  nor  so  detailed  as  to  intimate  distinctly  its  mode 
of  action.  The  Bard  of  Douglas,  therefore,  gazed  upon  the  object  of  his  fear,  as  if  he 
had  looked  upon  something  not  mortal ;  nevertheless,  as  he  gazed  more  intently,  he 
became  more  capable  of  discovering  the  object  which  offered  itself  to  his  eyes,  and  they 
grew  by  degrees  more  keen  to  penetrate  what  they  witnessed.  A  tall  thin  form,  attired 
in,  or  rather  shaded  with,  a  long  flowing  dusky  robe,  having  a  face  and  physiognomy  so 
wild  and  overgrown  with  hair  as  to  be  hardly  human,  were  the  only  marked  outlines  of 
the  phantom  ;  and,  looking  more  attentively,  Hugonet  was  still  sensible  of  two  other 
forms,  the  outlines,  it  seemed,  of  a  hart  and  a  hind,  which  appeared  half  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  person  and  under  the  robe  of  this  supernatural  figui'e." 

"  A  probable  tale,"  said  the  knight,  "  for  you.  Sir  Minstrel,  a  man  of  sense  as  you 
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seem  to  be,  to  recite  so  gravely  !  From  what  wise  authority  have  you  had  this  talc, 
which,  though  it  might  pass  well  enough  amid  clanging  beakers,  must  be  held  quite 
apocryphal  in  the  sober  hours  of  the  morning  ?" 

"  By  my  minstrel  word.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  I  am  no  propagator  of  the 
fable,  if  it  be  one  ;  Ilugonet,  the  violer,  when  he  had  retired  into  a  cloister  near  the 
Lake  of  Pembelmere  in  Wales,  communicated  the  story  to  me  as  I  now  tell  it.  Therefore, 
as  it  was  upon  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness,  I  apologize  not  for  relating  it  to  you, 
since  I  could  hardly  discover  a  more  direct  source  of  knowledge." 

"  Be  it  so.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the  knight  ;  "  tell  on  thy  tale,  and  may  thy  legend 
escape  criticism  from  others  as  well  as  from  me." 

"  Ilugonet,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  was  a  holy  man,  and  maintained  a  fair 
character  during  his  whole  life,  notwithstanding  his  trade  may  be  esteemed  a  light  one. 
The  vision  spoke  to  him  in  an  antique  language,  like  that  formerly  used  in  the  kingdom 
of  Strath-Clyde,  being  a  species  of  Scots  or  Gaelic,  which  few  would  have  comprehended. 

'"  You  are  a  learned  man,'  said  the  apparition,  'and  not  unacquainted  with  tiic  dialects 
used  in  your  country  formerly,  although  they  are  now  out  of  date,  and  you  are  obliged 
to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar  Saxon  of  Deira  or  Northumberland ;  but  highly  must 
an  ancient  British  bard  prize  one  in  this  "  remote  term  of  time,"  who  sets  upon  the 
jKjetry  of  his  native  country  a  value  which  invites  him  to  think  of  its  preservation  at  a 
moment  of  such  terror  as  influences  the  ])resent  evening.' 

"  '  It  is,  indeed,'  said  Ilugonet,  '  a  night  of  terror,  that  calls  even  the  dead  from  the 
grave,  and  makes  them  the  ghastly  and  fearful  companions  of  the  living — "Who  or  what 
art  thou,  in  God's  name,  who  breakest  the  bounds  which  divide  them,  and  rcvisitest  thus 
strangely  the  state  thou  hast  so  long  bid  adieu  to  ? ' 

"  '  I  am,'  replied  the  vision,  '  that  celebrated  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  by  some  called 
Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  or  Tliomas  the  True  Speaker.  Like  other  sages,  I  am  permitted 
at  times  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  former  life,  nor  am  I  incapable  of  removing  the 
shadowy  clouds  and  darkness  which  overhang  futurity ;  and  know,  thou  afllicted  man, 
that  what  thou  now  seest  in  this  woful  country,  is  not  a  general  emblem  of  what  shall 
therein  befall  hereafter,  but  in  proportion  as  the  Douglasses  are  now  suffering  the  loss 
and  destruction  of  their  home  for  their  loyalty  to  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom,  so  hath  Heaven  appointed  for  them  a  just  reward  ;  and  as  they  have  not  spared 
to  burn  and  destroy  their  own  house  and  that  of  their  fathers  in  the  Bruce's  cause,  so  is 
it  the  doom  of  Heaven,  that  as  often  as  the  walls  of  Douglas  Castle  shall  he  burnt  to 
the  ground,  they  shall  be  again  rebuilt  still  more  stately  and  more  magnificent  than  before.' 

"  A  cry  was  now  heard  like  that  of  a  multitude  in  the  courtyard,  joining  in  a  fierce 
shout  of  exultation  ;  at  the  same  time  a  broad  and  ruddy  glow  seemed  to  burst  from 
the  beams  and  rafters,  and  sparks  flew  from  tliem  as  from  the  smith's  stithy,  while  the 
element  caught  to  its  fuel,  and  the  conflagration  broke  its  way  through  every  aperture. 

"  '  See  ye  that  ?'  said  the  vision,  casting  his  eye  towards  the  windows  and  disap])earing 
— '  Begone !  The  fated  hour  of  removing  this  book  is  not  yet  come,  nor  are  thine  the 
destined  hands.  But  it  will  be  safe  where  I  have  placed  it,  and  the  time  of  its  removal 
shall  come.'  The  voice  was  lu^ard  after  the  form  had  vanished,  and  the  brain  of  Ilugonet 
almost  turned  round  at  the  wild  scene  which  he  beheld  ;  his  utmost  exertion  was  scarcely 
suflicient  to  withdraw  liim  from  the  terrible  spot,  and  Douglas  Castle  tliat  night  sunk 
into  ashes  and  smoke,  to  arise,  in  no  great  lengtii  of  time,  in  a  form  stronger  than  ever." 
The  minstrel  stopt,  and  his  hearer,  the  English  knight,  remained  silent  for  some  minutes 
ere  at  lengtii  he  replied. 

"  It  is  true,  minstrel,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  that  your  tale  is  so  far  undeniable,  that 
this  castle — three  times  burned  down  by  the  heir  of  the  house  and  of  the  barony — has 
hitherto  been  as  often  reared  again  by  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  and  other  generals  of  the 
English,  who  endeavoured  on  every  occasion  to  build  it  up  more  artificially  and  more 
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strongly  than  it  bad  formerly  existed,  since  it  occupies  a  position  too  important  to  tlie 
safety  of  our  Scottisli  border  to  permit  our  yielding  it  up.  This  I  myself  have  partly 
witnessed.  But  I  cannot  think,  that  because  the  castle  has  been  so  destroyed,  it  is 
therefore  decreed  so  to  be  repaired  in  future,  considering  that  such  cruelties,  as  surely 
cannot  meet  the  approbation  of  Heaven,  have  attended  the  feats  of  the  Douglasses. 
But  I  see  thou  art  determined  to  keep  thine  own  faith,  nor  can  I  blame  thee,  since  the 
wonderful  turns  of  fate  which  have  attended  this  fortress,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  any 
one  to  watch  for  what  seem  the  peculiar  indications  of  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  but  thou 
mayst  believe,  good  minstrel,  that  the  fault  shall  not  be  mine,  if  the  young  Douglas  shall 
have  opportunity  to  exercise  his  cookery  upon  a  second  edition  of  his  family  larder,  or 
to  profit  by  the  predictions  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  due  circumspection  upon  your  own  part  and  Sir  John  de  "Walton's," 
said  Bertram:  "  but  there  is  no  crime  in  my  saying  that  Heaven  can  accomplish  its  own 
purposes.  I  look  upon  Douglas  Castle  as  in  some  degree  a  fated  place,  and  I  long  to 
see  what  changes  time  may  have  made  in  it  during  the  currency  of  twenty  years. 
Above  all,  I  desire  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  volume  of  this  Thomas  of  Erceldoun, 
having  in  it  such  a  fund  of  forgotten  minstrelsy,  and  of  prophecies  respecting  the  future 
fates  of  the  British  kingdom,  both  northern  and  southern." 

The  knight  made  no  answer,  but  rode  a  little  space  forward,  keeping  the  upper  part 
of  the  ridge  of  the  water,  by  which  the  road  down  the  vale  seemed  to  be  rather  sharply 
conducted.  It  at  length  attained  the  summit  of  an  acclivity  of  considerable  length. 
From  this  point,  and  behind  a  conspicuous  rock,  which  appeared  to  have  been  pushed 
aside,  as  it  were,  like  the  scene  of  a  theatre  to  admit  a  view  of  the  under  part  of  the  valley, 
the  travellers  beheld  the  extensive  vale,  parts  of  which  have  been  already  shown  in 
detail,  but  which,  as  the  river  became  narrower,  was  now  entii'ely  hud  bare  in  its  height 
and  depth  as  far  as  it  extended,  and  displayed  in  its  precincts,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  course  of  the  stream,  the  towering  and  lordly  castle  to  which  it  gave  the  name. 
The  mist  which  continued  to  encumber  the  valley  with  its  fleecy  clouds,  showed  imper- 
fectly the  rude  fortifications  which  served  to  defend  the  small  town  of  Douglas,  which 
was  strong  enough  to  repel  a  desultory  attack,  but  not  to  witlistand  what  was  called  in 
those  days  a  formal  siege.  The  most  striking  feature  was  its  church,  an  ancient  Gothic 
pile  raised  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  even  then  extremely  ruinous. 
To  the  left,  and  lying  in  the  distance,  might  be  seen  other  towers  and  battlements;  and, 
divided  from  the  town  by  a  piece  of  artificial  water,  which  extended  almost  around  it, 
arose  the  Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas. 

Sternly  was  it  fortified,  after  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages,  with  donjon  and 
battlements;  displaying,  above  others,  the  tall  tower,  which  bore  the  name  of  Lord 
Henry's,  or  the  Clitford's  Tower. 

"  Yonder  is  the  castle,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  extending  his  arm  with  a  smile  of 
triumph  upon  his  brow;  "thou  mayst  judge  thyself,  whether  the  defences  added  to  it 
under  the  Cliflbrd  are  likely  to  render  its  next  capture  a  more  easy  deed  than  the  last.' 

The  minstrel  barely  shook  his  head,  and  quoted  from  the  Psalmist — "  Nisi  Dominus 
custodiet."  Nor  did  he  prosecute  the  discourse,  though  De  Valence  answered  eagerly, 
"  My  own  edition  of  tlie  text  is  not  very  difterent  from  thine;  but,  methinks  thou  art 
more  s])iritually-minded  than  can  always  be  predicated  of  a  wandering  minstrel." 

"  God  knows,"  said  Bertram,  "  that  if  I,  or  such  as  I,  are  forgetful  of  the  finger  of 
Providence  in  accomplishing  its  purposes  in  this  lower  world,  we  have  heavier  blame 
than  that  of  other  people,  since  we  are  perpetually  called  upon,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
fanciful  profession,  to  admire  the  turns  of  fate  which  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  which 
render  those  who  think  only  of  their  own  passions  and  purposes  the  executors  of  the 
will  of  Heaven." 

"  1  do  submit  to  what  you  say.  Sir  Minstrel,"  answered  the  knight,  "  and  it  would  be 
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unlawful  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  truths  which  you  speak  so  solemnly,  any  more  than 
of  your  own  belief  in  them.  Let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  think  I  have  power  enough  in  this 
garrison  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  hope,  will  not  refuse  access  ta 
hall,  castle,  or  knight's  bower,  to  a  person  of  your  profession,  and  by  whose  conversation 
we  shall,  perhaps,  profit  somewhat.  I  cannot,  however,  lead  you  to  expect  such 
indulgence  for  your  son,  considering  the  present  state  of  his  health;  but  if  I  procure  him 
the  privilege  to  remain  at  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride,  he  will  be  there  uimiolested  and 
in  safety,  until  you  have  renewed  your  acquaintance  with  Douglas  Dale  and  its  history, 
and  are  disposed  to  set  forward  on  your  journey." 

"  I  embrace  your  honour's  proposal  the  more  willingly,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  that  I  can 
recompense  the  Father  Abbot." 

"  A  main  point  with  holy  men  or  women,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  who,  in  time  of 
warfare,  subsist  by  affording  the  visitors  of  their  shrine  the  means  of  maintenance  in 
their  cloisters  for  a  passing  season." 

The  party  now  approached  the  sentinels  on  guai-d  at  the  castle,  who  were  closely  and 
thickly  stationed  and  who  respectfully  admitted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  next  in  com- 
mand under  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Fabian — for  so  was  the  young  squire  named  who 
attended  on  De  Valence — mentioned  it  as  his  master's  pleasure  that  the  minstrel  should 
also  be  admitted. 

An  old  archer,  however,  looked  hard  at  the  minstrel  as  he  followed  Sir  Aymer.  "  It 
is  not  for  us,"  said  he,  "or  any  of  our  degree,  to  oppose  the  pleasure  of  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence,  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  such  a  matter;  and  for  us,  Master  Fabian, 
welcome  are  you  to  make  the  gleeman  your  companion  both  at  bed  and  board,  as  well  as 
your  visitant,  a  week  or  two  at  the  Castle  of  Douglas;  but  your  worsliip  is  well  aware 
of  the  strict  order  of  watch  laid  upon  us,  and  if  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  were  to  come 
here  as  a  travelling  minstrel,  by  my  faith  I  durst  not  give  him  entrance,  unless  I  had 
positive  authority  from  Sir  John  de  Walton." 

"  Do  you  doubt,  sirrah,"  said  Sir  Aj'mer  de  Valence,  who  returned  on  hearing  an 
altercation  betwixt  Fabian  and  the  archer — "  do  you  doubt  that  I  have  good  autliority 
to  entertain  a  guest,  or  do  you  presume  to  contest  it?" 

"  Heaven  forbid!"  said  the  old  man,  "that  I  should  presume  to  place  my  own  desire 
in  opposition  to  your  worship,  who  has  so  lately  and  so  honourably  acquired  your  spurs: 
but  in  this  matter  I  must  think  wliat  will  be  the  wish  of  Sir  .John  de  Walton,  who  is 
your  g  ivernor.  Sir  Knight,  as  well  as  mine;  and  so  far  I  hold  it  wortli  while  to  detain 
your  guest  until  Sir  John  return  from  a  ride  to  the  outposts  of  the  castle;  and  this,  I 
conceive,  being  my  duty,  will  be  no  matter  of  offence  to  your  worship." 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  knight,  "  it  is  saucy  in  thee  to  suppose  that  my  commands  can 
have  any  thing  in  tlicm  iniproi)er,  or  contradictory  to  those  of  Sir  John  de  Walton;  thou 
mayst  trust  to  me  at  least  that  thou  shaltcome  to  no  harm.  Keep  this  man  in  the  guard- 
room; let  him  not  want  good  cheer,  and  when  Sir  John  de  Walton  returns,  report  him 
as  a  person  admitted  by  my  invitation,  and  if  any  thing  more  be  wanted  to  make  out 
your  excuse,  I  shall  not  be  reluctant  in  stating  it  to  the  governor." 

The  archer  made  a  signal  of  obedience  with  the  pike  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
resumed  the  grave  and  solemn  manner  of  a  sentinel  ujjon  his  post.  lie  first,  however, 
ushered  in  the  minstrel,  and  furnished  him  with  food  and  licpior,  speaking  at  the  same 
time  to  Fabian,  who  remained  behind.  The  smart  young  stripling  had  become  very  proud 
of  late,  in  consequence  of  obtaining  the  name  of  Sir  Aymer's  squire,  and  advancing 
a  step  in  cliivalry,  as  Sir  Aymer  himself  had,  somewhat  earlier  than  the  usual  period, 
been  advanced  from  squire  to  knight. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  old  archer,  (whose  gravity,  sagacity,  and  skill  in  his 
vocation,  while  they  gained  him  the  confidence  of  all  in  the  castle,  subjected  him,  as  he 
himself  said,  occasionally  to  the  ridicule  of  the  young  coxcombs;  and  at  the  same  time 
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we  may  add,  rendered  liim  somewhat  pragmatic  and  punctilious  towards  those  who  stood 
higher  than  liimself  in  birth  and  rank;)  "I  tell  thee,  Fabian,  thou  wilt  do  thy  master, 
Sir  Aymer,  good  service,  if  tliou  wilt  give  him  a  hint  to  suffer  an  old  archer,  man-at- 
arms,  or  such  like,  to  give  him  a  fair  and  civil  answer  respecting  that  which  he  commands; 
for  undoubtedly  it  is  not  in  the  first  score  of  a  man's  years  that  he  learns  the  various 
proper  forms  of  military  service;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  a  most  excellent  commander 
no  doubt,  is  one  earnestly  bent  on  pursuing  the  strict  line  of  his  duty,  and  will  be 
rigorously  severe,  as  well,  believe  me,  with  thy  master  as  with  a  lesser  person.  Nay, 
he  also  possesses  that  zeal  for  his  duty  which  induces  him  to  throw  blame,  if  there  be 
the  slightest  ground  for  it,  upon  Aymer  de  Valence  himself,  although  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's  steady  patron,  and  laid  the  beginning  of  his  good 
fortune  ;  for  all  which,  by  training  up  his  nephew  in  the  true  discipline  of  the  French 
wars.  Sir  John  has  taken  the  best  way  of  showing  himself  grateful  to  the  old  Earl." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  old  Gilbert  Greenleaf,"  answered  Fabian,  "  thou  knowest  I  never 
quarrel  with  thy  sermonizing,  and  therefore  give  me  credit  for  .submitting  to  many  a 
lecture  from  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  thyself  ;  but  thou  drivest  this  a  little  too  far,  if 
thou  canst  not  let  a-  day  pass  without  giving  me  a  flogging.  Credit  me,  Sir  John  de 
Walton  will  not  thank  thee,  if  thou  term  him  one  too  old  to  remember  that  he  himself  had 
once  some  green  sap  in  his  veins.  Ay,  thus  it  is,  the  old  man  will  not  forget  that  he  has 
once  been  young,  nor  the  young  that  he  must  some  day  be  old ;  and  so  the  one  changes  his 
manners  into  the  lingering  formality  of  advanced  age,  and  the  other  remains  like  a 
midsummer  torrent  swoln  with  rain,  every  drop  of  water  in  it  noise,  froth,  and  overflow. 
There  is  a  maxim  for  thee,  Gilbert! — Heardest  thou  ever  better?  hang  it  up  amidst  thy 
axioms  of  wisdom,  and  see  if  it  will  not  pass  among  them  like  fifteen  to  the  dozen.  It 
will  serve  to  bring  thee  off,  man,  when  the  wine-pot  (thine  only  fault,  good  Gilbert)  hath 
brought  thee  on  occasion  into  something  of  a  scrape." 

"Best  keep  it  for  thyself,  good  Sir  Squire,"  said  the  old  man;  "  methinks  it  is  more 
like  to  stand  thyself  one  day  in  good  stead.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  knight,  or  of  the 
wood  of  which  a  knight  is  made,  and  that  is  a  squire,  being  punished  corporally  like  a  poor 
old  archer  or  horseboy?  Your  worst  fault  will  be  mended  by  some  of  these  witty  sayings, 
and  your  best  service  will  scarce  be  rewarded  more  thankfully  than  by  giving  thee  the 
name  of  Fabian  the  Fabler,  or  some  such  witty  title." 

Having  unloosed  his  repartee  to  this  extent,  old  Greenleaf  resumed  a  certain  acidity  of 
countenance,  which  may  be  said  to  characterise  those  whose  preferment  hath  become  frozen 
under  the  influence  of  the  slowness  of  its  progress,  and  who  display  a  general  spleen 
against  such  as  have  obtained  the  advancement  for  which  all  are  struggling,  earlier,  and, 
as  they  suppose,  with  less  merit  than  their  own.  From  time  to  time  the  eye  of  the  old 
sentinel  stole  from  the  top  of  his  pike,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  rested  upon  the  young 
man  Fabian,  as  if  to  see  how  deeply  the  wound  had  galled  him,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  held  himself  on  the  alert  to  perform  whatever  mechanical  duty  his  post  might  require. 
Both  Fabian  and  his  master  were  at  the  happy  period  of  life  when  such  discontent  as 
that  of  the  grave  archer  affected  them  lightly,  and,  at  the  very  worst,  was  considered  as 
the  jest  of  an  old  man  and  a  good  soldier;  the  more  especially,  as  he  was  always  willing 
to  do  the  duty  of  his  companions,  and  was  much  trusted  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who, 
though  very  much  younger,  had  been  bred  up  like  Greenleaf  in  the  wars  of  Edward  the 
First,  and  was  tenacious  in  upholding  strict  discipline,  which,  since  the  death  of  that 
great  monarch,  had  been  considerably  neglected  by  the  young  and  warm-blooded  valour 
of  England. 

Meantime  it  occurred  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  though  in  displaying  the  usual 
degree  of  hospitality  shown  to  such  a  man  as  Bertram,  he  had  merely  done  what  was 
becoming  his  own  rank,  as  one  possessed  of  the  highest  honours  of  chivalry — the  self- 
styled  minstrel  might  not  in  reality  be  a  man  of  that  worth  which  he  assumed.     There  was 
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certainly  something  in  his  conversation,  at  least  more  grave,  if  not  more  austere,  tlian 
was  common  to  those  of  his  calling;  and  when  he  recollected  many  points  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton's  minuteness,  a  doubt  arose  in  his  mind,  that  the  governor  might  not  approve 
of  his  having  introduced  into  the  castle  a  person  of  Bertram's  character,  who  was  capable 
of  making  observations  from  whicli  the  garrison  might  afterwards  feel  much  danger 
and  inconvenience.  Secretly,  therefore,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  fairly  intimated  to 
the  wandering  minstrel,  that  his  reception,  or  that  of  any  stranger,  witliin  the  Dangerous 
Castle,  was  not  at  present  permitted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  this  case, 
the  express  line  of  his  duty  would  have  been  his  vindication,  and  instead,  perhaps  of 
discountenance  and  blame,  he  would  have  had  praise  and  honour  from  his  superior. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  some  tacit  apprehension  arose  of  a 
rebuke  on  the  part  of  his  commanding-officer ;  for  this  oificer,  notwithstanding  his 
strictness.  Sir  Aymer  loved  as  well  as  feared.  He  went,  therefore,  towards  the  guard- 
room of  the  castle,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing  that  the  rites  of  hospitality  had  been 
dul}'  observed  towards  his  late  travelling  companion.  The  minstrel  arose  respectfully, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  compliments,  seemed,  if  he  had  not  expected 
this  call  of  enquiry,  at  least  to  be  in  no  degree  surprised  at  it.  Sir  Aymer,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  assumed  an  air  something  more  distant  than  he  had  yet  used  towards  Bertram, 
and  in  reverting  to  his  former  invitation,  he  now  so  far  qualified  it  as  to  say,  that  the 
minstrel  knew  that  he  was  only  second  in  command,  and  that  effectual  permission  to 
enter  the  castle  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

There  is  a  civil  way  of  seeming  to  believe  any  apology  which  people  are  disposed 
to  receive  in  payment,  without  alleging  suspicion  of  its  currency.  The  minstrel,  there- 
fore, tendered  his  thanks  for  the  civility  which  had  so  far  been  shown  to  him.  "  It  was 
a  mere  wish  of  passing  curiositj',"  he  said,  "  which,  if  not  granted,  could  be  attended 
with  no  consequences  cither  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  to  him.  Thomas  of  Erceldoun 
was,  according  to  the  Welsh  triads,  one  of  the  three  hards  of  Hritain,  who  never 
stained  a  spear  with  blood,  or  was  guilty  either  of  taking  or  retaking  castles  and 
fortresses,  and  thus  far  not  a  person  likely,  after  death,  to  be  suspected  of  such  warlike 
feats.  But  I  can  easily  conceive  why  Sir  John  de  Walton  sliould  liave  allowed  the 
usual  rites  of  hospitality  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  why  a  man  of  public  character  like 
myself  ought  not  to  desire  food  or  lodging  where  it  is  accounted  so  dangerous ;  and  it 
can  surprise  no  one  why  the  governor  did  not  even  invest  his  worthy  j'oung  lieutenant 
with  the  power  of  dispensing  witli  so  strict  and  unusual  a  rule." 

These  words,  very  coolly  spoken,  had  something  of  the  effect  of  affronting  the  young 
knight,  as  insinuating,  that  he  was  not  held  sulliciently  trust-worthy  by  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  affection  and  familiarity,  though  the 
governor  had  attained  his  thirtieth  year  and  upwards,  and  his  lieutenant  did  not  yet 
write  himself  one-and-twenty,  the  full  age  of  chivalry  having  been  in  his  case  particu- 
larly dispensed  with,  owing  to  a  feat  of  early  manhood.  Ere  he  liad  fully  composed  the 
angry  thoughts  which  were  chafing  in  his  mind,  the  sound  of  a  hunting  bugle  was  heard 
at  the  gate,  and  from  the  sort  of  general  stir  which  it  spread  through  the  garrison,  it 
was  plain  that  the  governor  had  returned  from  his  ride.  Every  sentinel,  seemingly 
animated  by  his  presence,  shouldered  his  pike  more  uprightly,  gave  the  word  of  the  post 
mon^  sharply,  and  seemed  more  fully  awake  and  conscious  of  his  duty.  Sir  John  de 
Walton  having  alighted  from  his  horse,  asked  Greenleaf  what  had  passed  during  his 
absence ;  the  old  archer  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  that  a  minstrel,  who  seemed  like  a 
Scotchman,  or  wandering  borderer,  had  been  admitted  into  the  castle,  while  his  son,  a 
lad  sick  of  the  pestilence  so  much  talked  of,  had  been  left  for  a  time  at  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Bride.  This  he  said  on  Fabian's  information.  The  archer  added,  that  the  father 
was  a  man  of  tale  and  song,  who  could  keep  the  whole  garrison  amused,  without  giving 
them  leave  to  attend  to  their  own  business. 
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"  We  want  no  such  devices  to  pass  the  time,"  answered  the  governor ;  "  and  we 
would  have  been  better  satisfied  if  our  lieutenant  had  been  pleased  to  find  us  other 
guests,  and  fitter  for  a  direct  and  frank  communication,  than  one  who,  by  his  profession, 
is  a  detractor  of  God  and  a  deceiver  of  man." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  old  soldier,  who  could  hardly  listen  even  to  his  commander 
without  indulging  the  humour  of  contradiction,  "  I  have  heard  your  honour  intimate 
that  the  trade  of  a  minstrel,  when  it  is  justly  acted  up  to,  is  as  worthy  as  even  the 
degree  of  knighthood  itself." 

"  Such  it  may  have  been  in  former  days,"  answered  the  knight ;  "  but  in  modern 
minstrelsy,  the  duty  of  rendering  the  art  an  incentive  to  virtue  is  forgotten,  and  it  is  well 
if  the  poetry  which  fired  our  fathers  to  noble  deeds,  does  not  now  push  on  their  children 
to  such  as  are  base  and  unworthy.  But  I  will  speak  upon  this  to  my  fi-iend  Aymer, 
than  whom  I  do  not  know  a  more  excellent,  or  a  more  high-spirited  young  man." 

While  discoursing  with  the  archer  in  this  manner.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  of  a  tall  and 
handsome  figure,  advanced  and  stood  within  the  ample  arch  of  the  guard-room  chimney, 
and  was  listened  to  in  reverential  silence  by  trusty  Gilbert,  who  filled  up  with  nods  and 
signs,  as  an  attentive  auditor,  the  pauses  in  the  conversation.  The  conduct  of  another 
hearer  of  what  passed  was  not  equally  respectful,  but,  from  his  position,  he  escaped 
observation. 

This  third  person  was  no  other  than  the  squire  Fabian,  who  was  concealed  from 
observation  by  his  position  behind  the  hob,  or  projecting  portion  of  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  and  hid  himself  yet  more  carefully  when  he  heard  the  conversation  between  the 
governor  and  the  archer  turn  to  the  prejudice,  as  he  thought,  of  his  master.  The 
squire's  employment  at  this  time  was  the  servile  task  of  cleaning  Sir  Aymer's  arms, 
which  was  conveniently  performed  by  heating,  upon  the  projection  already  specified,  the 
pieces  of  steel  armour  for  the  usual  thin  coating  of  varnish.  Pie  could  not,  therefore,  if 
he  should  be  discovered,  be  considered  as  guilty  of  any  thing  insolent  or  disrespectful. 
He  was  better  screened  from  view,  as  a  thick  smoke  arose  from  a  quantity  of  oak 
panelling,  carved  in  many  cases  with  the  crest  and  achievements  of  the  Douglas  family, 
which  being  the  fuel  nearest  at  hand,  lay  smouldering  in  the  chimney,  and  gathering  to 
a  blaze. 

The  governor,  unconscious  of  this  addition  to  his  audience,  pursued  his  conversation 
with  Gilbert  Greenleaf :  "  I  need  not  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  interested  in  the 
speedy  termination  of  this  siege  or  blockade,  with  which  Douglas  continues  to  threaten 
us  ;  my  own  honour  and  affections  are  engaged  in  keeping  this  Dangerous  Castle  safe  in 
England's  behalf,  but  I  am  troubled  at  the  admission  of  this  stranger ;  and  young  De 
Valence  would  have  acted  more  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  if  he  had  refused  to  this 
wanderer  any  communication  with  this  garrison  without  my  permission." 

"  Pity  it  is,"  replied  old  Greenleaf,  shaking  his  head,  "  that  this  good-natured  and 
gallant  young  knight  is  somewhat  drawn  aside  by  the  rash  advices  of  his  squire,  the  boy 
Fabian,  who  has  braverj',  but  as  little  steadiness  in  him  as  a  bottle  of  fermented  small  beer." 

"  Now  hang  thee,"  thought  Fabian  to  himself,  "  for  an  old  relic  of  the  wars,  stufied 
full  of  conceit  and  warlike  terms,  like  the  soldier  who,  to  keep  himself  from  the  cold, 
has  lapped  himself  so  close  in  a  tattered  ensign  for  a  shelter,  that  his  very  outside  may 
show  nothing  but  rags  and  blazonry." 

"  I  would  not  think  twice  of  the  matter,  were  the  party  less  dear  to  me,"  said  Sir 
John  do  AValton.  "  But  I  would  fiiin  be  of  use  to  this  young  man,  even  although  I 
should  purchase  his  improvement  in  military  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  giving  him 
a  little  pain.  Experience  should,  as  it  were,  be  burnt  in  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  and 
not  merely  impressed  by  marking  the  lines  of  his  chart  out  for  him  with  chalk ;  I  will 
remember  the  hint  you,  Greenleaf,  have  given,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  severing 
these  two  young  men  ;  and  though  I  most  dearly  love  the  one,  and  am  far  from  wishing 
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ill  to  the  other,  yet  at  present,  as  you  well  hint,  the  blind  is  leading  the  blind,  and  the 
young  kniglit  has  for  his  assistant  and  counsellor  too  young  a  squire,  and  that  must  be 
amended." 

"  Marry!  out  upon  thee,  old  palmer-worm  I"  said  the  page  within  himself;  "  have 
I  found  thee  in  the  very  fact  of  maligning  myself  and  my  master,  as  it  is  thy  nature  to  do 
towards  all  the  hopeful  young  buds  of  chivaby  ?  If  it  were  not  to  dirty  the  arms  of 
an  elbve  of  chivalry,  by  measuring  them  with  one  of  thy  rank,  I  might  honour  thee  with 
a  kniahtly  invitation  to  the  field,  while  the  scandal  which  thou  hast  spoken  is  still  foul 
upon  tliy  tongue ;  as  it  is,  thou  shalt  not  carry  one  kind  of  language  publicly  in  the 
castle,  and  another  before  the  governor,  upon  the  footing  of  having  served  with  him 
under  the  banner  of  Longshanks.  I  will  carry  to  my  master  this  tale  of  thine  evil 
intentions ;  and  when  we  have  concerted  together,  it  shall  appear  whether  the  youthful 
spirits  of  the  garrison  or  the  grey  beards  are  most  likely  to  be  the  hope  and  pro- 
tection of  this  same  Castle  of  Douglas." 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Fabian  pursued  his  purpose,  in  carrying  to  his  master,  and  in  no 
very  good  humour,  the  report  of  what  had  passed  between  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  the 
old  soldier.  He  succeeded  in  representing  the  whole  as  a  formal  offence  intended  to  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence ;  while  all  that  the  governor  did  to  remove  the  suspicions  entertained 
by  the  young  knight,  could  not  in  any  respect  bring  him  to  take  a  kindly  view  of  the 
feelings  of  his  commander  towards  him.  He  retained  the  impression  whieli  he  had 
formed  from  Fabian's  recital  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  did  not  think  he  was  doing  Sir 
John  de  Walton  any  injustice,  in  supposing  him  desirous  to  engross  the  greatest  share 
of  the  f\ime  acquired  in  the  defence  of  the  castle,  and  thrusting  back  his  companions, 
wlio  might   reasonably  pretend   to   a  fiiir  portion  of  it. 

The  mother  of  mischief,  says  a  Scottish  proverb,  is  no  bigger  than  a  midge's  wing.* 
In  this  matter  of  quarrel,  neither  the  young  man  nor  the  older  knight  had  atlbrded  eaeli 
other  any  just  cause  of  offence.  De  Walton  was  a  strict  observer  of  military  discipline, 
in  which  he  had  been  educated  from  bis  extreme  youth,  and  by  which  he  was  almost  as 
completely  ruled  as  by  his  natural  disposition  ;  and  his  present  situation  added  force  to 
his  original  education. 

Common  report  had  even  exaggerated  the  military  skill,  the  love  of  adventure,  and 
the  great  variety  of  enterprise,  ascribed  to  James,  the  young  Lord  of  Dougla.s.  He  had, 
in  the  eyes  of  this  Southern  garrison,  the  fjicnlties  of  a  fiend,  rather  than  those  of 
a  mere  mortal ;  for  if  the  English  soldiers  cursed  the  tedium  of  the  perpetual  watcii  and 
ward  upon  the  Dangerous  Castle,  which  admitted  of  no  rela.xation  from  the  severity  of 
extreme  duty,  they  agreed  that  a  tall  form  was  sure  to  appear  to  them  with  a  battle-axe 
in  his  hand,  and  entering  into  conversation  in  the  most  insinuating  manner,  never  failed, 
with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  a  fallen  spirit,  to  recommend  to  the 
discontented  sentinel  some  mode  in  which,  by  giving  his  assistance  to  betray  the  English, 
he  might  set  himself  at  liberty.  The  variety  of  these  devices,  and  the  frequency  of 
their  recurrence,  kept  Sir  John  de  Walton's  anxiety  so  perpetually  upon  the  stretch, 
that  he  at  no  time  thought  himself  exactly  out  of  the  Black  Douglas's  reach,  any  more 
than  the  good  Christian  supposes  himself  out  of  reach  of  the  wiles  of  the  Devil ; 
while  every  new  temptation,  instead  of  confirming  bis  hope,  seems  to  announce  that  the 
immediate  retreat  of  tiie  Evil  One '  will  be  followed  by  some  new  attack  yet  more 
cunningly  devised.  Under  this  general  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  the  temper 
of  the  governor  changed  somewhat  for  the  worse,  and  they  who  loved  him  best,  regretted 
most  that  he  became  addicted  to  coni])lain  of  the  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  those, 
who,  neither  invested  with  responsibility  like  his,  nor  animated  by  the  hope  of  such 
splendid  rewards,  did  not  entertain  the  same  degree  of  watchful  and  incessant  suspicion 
as  himself     The  soldiers  muttered  tliat  the  vigilance  of  their  governor  was  marked  witli 

"   i.  r.  Gnat's  wing. 
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severity  ;  the  officers  and  men  of  rank,  of  whom  there  were  several,  as  the  castle  was  a 
renowned  school  of  arms,  and  there  was  a  certain  merit  attained  even  by  serving  within 
its  walls,  complained,  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  no  longer  made  parties 
for  hunting,  for  hawking,  or  for  any  purpose  which  might  soften  the  rigours  of  warfare, 
and  suffered  nothing  to  go  forward  but  the  precise  discipline  of  the  castle.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  it  may  be  usually  granted  that  the  castle  is  well  kept  where  the  governor  is 
a  disciplinarian  ;  and  where  feuds  and  personal  quarrels  are  found  in  the  garrison,  the 
young  men  are  usually  more  in  fault  than  those  whose  greater  experience  has  convinced 
tliem  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  strictest  precautions. 

A  generous  mind — and  such  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's — is  often  in  this  way  changed 
and  corrupted  by  the  habit  of  over-vigilance,  and  pushed  beyond  its  natural  limits  of 
candour.  Neither  was  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  free  from  a  similar  change ;  suspicion, 
though  from  a  different  cause,  seemed  also  to  threaten  to  bias  his  open  and  noble 
disposition,  in  tho.se  qualities  which  had  hitherto  been  proper  to  him.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Sir  John  de  Walton  studiously  sought  opportunities  to  give  his  younger  friend  indul- 
gences, which  at  times  were  as  far  extended  as  the  duty  of  the  garrison  permitted. 
Tlie  blow  was  struck  ;  the  alarm  had  been  given  to  a  proud  and  fiery  temper  on  both 
sides;  and  while  De  Valence  entertained  an  opinion  that  he  was  unjustly  suspected  by  a 
friend,  who  was  in  several  respects  bound  to  him,  De  Walton,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
led  to  conceive  that  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  took  a  charge  as  affectionate  as  if  he  had 
been  a  son  of  his  own,  and  who  owed  to  his  lessons  what  he  knew  of  warfare,  and  what 
success  he  had  obtained  in  life,  had  taken  offence  at  trifles,  and  considered  himself  ill 
treated  on  very  inadequate  grounds.  The  seeds  of  disagreement,  thus  sown  between 
them,  failed  not,  like  the  tares  sown  by  the  Enemy  among  the  wheat,  to  pass  from  one 
class  of  the  garrison  to  another ;  the  soldiers,  though  without  any  better  reason  than 
merely  to  pass  the  time,  took  different  sides  between  their  governor  and  his  young 
lieutenant ;  and  so  the  ball  of  contention  being  once  thrown  up  between  them,  never 
lacked  some  arm  or  other  to  keep  it  in  motion. 


Clspeir  tte  ^iiifflj. 


Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 
Hut  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain  ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

♦  »«*** 

Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain, 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  dear  brother, 
But  never  either  found  another 
'lo  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder, 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

CnnisTAnELLE  of  Coiebidge. 


;!N  prosecution  of  the  intention  which,  wlien 
/s^5  his  blood  was  cool,  seemed  to  him  wisest, 


ic^ 


,y3 

""^  go   to 


Sir  John  de  Walton  resolved  that  he  would 


the  verge  of  indulgence  with  his 
lieutenant  and  his  young  officers,  furnish  them  with 
every  species  of  amusement  which  tlie  place  rendered 
possible,  and  make  them  ashamed  of  their  discontent, 
by  overloading  them  with  courtesy.  The  first  time, 
therefore,  that  he  saw  Aymer  de  Valence  after  his 
return  to  the  castle,  he  addressed  him  in  high  spirits, 
whether  real  or  assumed. 

"  What  thinkest  thou,  my  young  friend,"  said  De 
Walton,  "if  we  try  some  of  the  woodland  sports 
proper,  they  say,  to  this  country  ?  There  are  still  in 
our  neighbourhood  some  herds  of  the  Caledonian 
breed  of  wld  cattle,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  except  among  the  moorlands — the 
black  and  rugged  frontier  of  what  was  anciently  called  the  Kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde. 
There  are  some  hunters,  too,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sport,  and  who  vouch 
that  these  animals  are  by  far  the  most  bold  and  fierce  subjects  of  chase  in  the  island  of 
Britain." 

"  You  will  do  as  you  please,"  replied  Sir  Aymer,  coldly ;  "  but  it  is  not  T,  Sir  John, 
who  would  recommend,  for  the  sake  of  a  hunting-matcli,  that  you  should  involve  the 
whole  garrison  in  danger ;  you  know  best  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  your  office 
here,  and  no  doubt  must  have  heedfully  attended  to  them  before  making  a  proposal  of 
such  a  nature." 

"  I  do  indeed  know  my  own  duty,"  replied  De  Walton,  offended  in  turn,  "and  might 
be  allowed  to  think  of  yours  also,  without  assuming  more  tlian  my  own  share  of 
responsibility ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  commander  of  this  Dangerous  Castle,  among 
other  inabilities,  were,  as  old  people  in  tliis  country  .say,  subjected  to  a  spell — and  one 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  hiui  to  guide  his  conduct  so  as  to  afford  pleasure  to  those 
whom  he  is  most  desirous  to  oblige.  Not  a  great  many  weeks  since,  whose  eyes  would 
have  sparkled  like  those  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  at  the  proposal  of  a  general  hunting- 
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match  after  a  new  object  of  game ;  and  now  what  is  his  bearing  when  such  sport  is 
proposed,  merely,  I  tliink,  to  disappoint  my  purpose  of  obliging  him  ? — a  cold  acquiescence 
drops  half  frozen  from  his  lips,  and  he  proposes  to  go  to  rouse  the  wild  cattle  with  an 
air  of  gravity,  as  if  he  were  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  martyr." 

"  Not  so,  Sir  John,"  answered  the  young  knight.  "  In  our  present  situation  we  stand 
conjoined  in  more  charges  than  one,  and  although  the  greater  and  controlling  trust  is  no 
doubt  laid  upon  you  as  the  elder  and  abler  knight,  yet  still  I  feel  that  I  myself  have  my 
own  share  of  a  serious  responsibility.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  indulgently  hear  my 
opinion,  and  bear  with  it,  even  though  it  should  appear  to  have  relation  to  that  part  of 
our  common  charge  which  is  more  especially  intrusted  to  your  keeping.  The  dignity  of 
knighthood,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  share  with  you,  the  accolade  laid  on  my  shoulder 
by  the  royal  Plantagenet,  entitles  me,  methinks,  to  so  much  grace." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  elder  cavalier  ;  "  I  forgot  how  important  a  person  I  had 
before  me,  dubbed  by  King  Edward  himself,  who  was  moved  no  doubt  by  special  reasons 
to  confer  such  an  early  honour ;  and  I  certainly  feel  that  I  overstep  my  duty  when  I 
propose  any  thing  that  savours  like  idle  sport  to  a  person  of  such  grave  pretensions." 

"  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  retorted  De  Valence,  "  we  have  had  something  too  much  of 
this — let  it  stop  here.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  in  this  wardship  of  Douglas  Castle, 
it  will  not  be  by  my  consent,  if  any  amusement,  which  distinctly  infers  a  relaxation  of 
discipline,  be  unnecessarily  engaged  in,  and  especially  such  as  compels  us  to  summon  to 
our  assistance  a  number  of  the  Scots,  whose  evil  disposition  towards  us  we  well  know ; 
nor  will  I,  though  my  years  have  rendered  me  liable  to  such  suspicion,  suffer  any  thing 
of  this  kind  to  be  imputed  to  me  ;  and  if  unfortunately — though  I  am  sure  I  know  not 
why — we  are  in  future  to  lay  aside  those  bonds  of  familiar  friendship  which  formerly 
linked  us  to  each  other,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  bear  ourselves  in  our 
necessary  communications  like  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  put  the  best  construction  on 
each  other's  motives,  since  there  can  be  no  reason  for  imputing  the  worst  to  any  thing 
that  comes  from  either  of  us." 

"  You  may  be  right.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,"  said  the  governor,  bending  stiffly  :  "  and 
since  you  say  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  each  other  as  friends,  you  may  be  certain, 
nevertheless,  that  I  will  never  permit  a  hostile  feeling,  of  which  you  are  the  object,  to 
occupy  my  bosom.  You  have  been  long,  and  I  hope  not  uselessly,  my  pupil  in  the 
duties  of  chivalry.  You  are  the  near  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  my  kind  and 
constant  patron;  and  if  these  circumstances  are  well  weighed,  they  form  a  connexion 
which  it  would  be  difficult,  at  least  for  me,  to  break  through.  If  you  feel  yourself,  as 
you  seem  to  intimate,  less  strictly  tied  by  former  obligations,  you  must  take  your  own 
choice  in  fixing  our  relations  towards  each  other." 

"  I  can  only  say,"  replied  De  Valence,  "that  my  conduct  will  naturally  be  regulated 
by  your  own  ;  and  you.  Sir  John,  cannot  hope  more  devoutly  than  I  do  that  our  military 
duties  may  be  fairly  discharged,  without  interfering  with  our  friendly  intercourse." 

The  knights  here  parted,  after  a  conference  which  once  or  twice  had  very  nearly 
terminated  in  a  full  and  cordial  explanation  ;  but  still  there  was  wanting  one  kind 
heartfelt  word  from  either  to  break,  as  it  were,  the  ice  which  was  fast  freezing  upon 
their  intercourse,  and  neither  chose  to  be  the  first  in  making  the  necessary  advances  with 
sufficient  cordiality,  though  each  would  have  gladly  done  so,  had  the  other  appeared 
desirous  of  meeting  it  with  the  same  ardour  ;  but  their  pride  was  too  high,  and  prevented 
either  from  saying  what  might  at  once  have  put  them  upon  an  open  and  manly  footing. 
They  parted,  therefore,  without  again  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  proposed  diversion  ; 
until  it  was  afterwards  resumed  in  a  formal  note,  praying  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  to 
accompany  the  commandant  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  a  solemn  hunting-match,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  wild  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  dale. 

The  time  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  six  in  the  morning,  beyond  the  gate  of  the 
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outer  barricade ;  and  the  chase  was  declared  to  be  ended  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
fcchcat  sliould  be  blown  beneath  the  great  oak,  known  by  the  name  of  Sholto's  Club, 
which  stood  a  remarkable  object,  where  Douglas  Dale  was  bounded  by  several  scattered 
trees,  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  and  hill  country.  The  usual  warning  was  sent  out  to 
the  common  people,  or  vassals  of  the  district,  which  tliey,  notwithstanding  their  feeling 
of  antipathy,  received  in  general  with  delight,  upon  the  great  Epicurean  principle  of 
carpe  diem,  that  is  to  say,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  happens  to  present  itself,  be  sure 
you  lose  no  recreation  which  life  affords.  A  hunting-matcli  has  still  its  attractions,  even 
though  an  English  knight  take  Ids  pleasure  in  tlie  woods  of  the  Douglas. 

It  was  no  doubt  afflicting  to  these  faithful  vassals,  to  acknowledge  another  lord  than 
tlie  redoubted  Douglas,  and  to  wait  by  wood  and  river  at  the  command  of  Englisli  officers, 
and  in  the  company  of  their  areliers,  whom  they  accounted  their  natural  enemies.  Still 
it  was  the  only  species  of  amusement  whicli  had  been  permitted  them  for  a  long  time, 
and  they  were  not  disposed  to  omit  the  rare  opportunity  of  joining  in  it.  The  chase  of 
the  wolf,  the  wild  boar,  or  even  the  timid  stag,  required  silvan  arms;  the  wild  cattle 
still  more  demanded  this  equipment  of  war-bows  and  .shafts,  boar-spears  and  sharp 
swords,  and  otlier  tools  of  the  chase  similar  to  those  used  in  actual  war.  Considering 
tliis,  tlie  Scoftisli  inliabitants  were  .seldom  allowed  to  join  in  tlie  chase,  except  under 
regulations  as  to  number  and  arms,  and  especially  in  preserving  a  balance  of  force  on 
the  side  of  the  English  soldiers,  which  was  very  offensive  to  them.  Tiie  greater  part  of 
the  garrison  was  upon  such  occasions  kept  on  foot,  and  several  detachments,  formed 
according  to  the  governor's  direction,  were  stationed  in  different  positions  in  case  any 
quarrel  should  suddenly  break  out. 


^^0y:s^^g^y 


The  drivers  thorough  the  wood  vent, 

For  to  raise  the  deer 
Bowmen  bickered  upon  the  bent, 

With  their  broad  arrows  clear. 

The  w^'lde  thorough  the  woods  went, 

On  every  side  shear ; 
Grehounds  thorough  the  groves  glent. 

For  to  kill  thir  deer. 

Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,    Old  Edit. 


^^^^HE  appointed  morning  came  in  cold  and  raw,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scottish 
r^j''^fl*^^^^^  March   weather.       Dogs  yelped,  yawned,  and  shivered,   and   the   huntsmen. 


^"^Vk^i  ^^^^^^^^  hardy  and  cheerful  in  expectation  of  the  day's  sport,  twitched  their 
*^  rs^d  mauds,  or  Lowland  plaids,  close  to  their  throats,  and  looked  with  some  dismay  at 
the  mists  which  floated  about  the  liorizon,  now  tlireateuing  to  sink  down  on  the  peaks 
and  ridges  of  prominent  mountains,  and  now  to  shift  their  position  under  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  uncertain  gales,  which  rose  and  fell  alternately,  as  they  swept  along  the  valley. 

Vol.  XII.  Y 
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Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  the  wliole  formed,  as  is  usual  in  almost  all  departments 
of  the  chase,  a  gay  and  a  jovial  spectacle.  A  brief  truce  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  nations,  and  the  Scottish  people  appeared  for  the  time  rather  as  exhibiting 
the  sports  of  their  mountains  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  accomplislied  knights  and 
bonny  archers  of  Old  England,  than  as  performing  a  feudal  service,  neither  ea.sy  nor 
dignified  in  itself,  at  the  instigation  of  usurping  neighbours.  The  figures  of  the 
cavaliers,  now  half  seen,  now  exhibited  fully,  and  at  the  height  of  strenuous  exertion, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  dangerous  and  broken  ground,  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pedestrians,  who,  leading  the  dogs  or  beating  the  thickets,  dislodged  such 
objects  of  chase  as  they  found  in  the  dingles,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  u\Hin  their 
companions,  rendered  more  remarkable  from  being  mounted,  and  the  speed  at  which  they 
urged  their  horses ;  the  disregard  of  all  accidents  being  as  perfect  as  Melton-Mowbray 
itself,  or  any  other  noted  field  of  hunters  of  the  present  day,  can  exhibit. 

The  principles  on  which  modern  and  ancient  hunting  were  conduct  ed,  are,  however, 
as  diil'erent  as  possible.  A  fox,  or  even  a  hare  is,  in  our  own  day,  considered  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  a  day's  exercise  to  forty  or  fifty  dogs,  and  nearly'  as  many  men  and  horses  ; 
but  the  ancient  chase,  even  though  not  terminating,  as  it  often  did,  in  battle,  carried 
with  it  objects  more  important,  and  an  interest  immeasurably  more  stirring.  If  indeed 
one  species  of  exercise  can  be  pointed  out  as  more  universally  exhilarating  and  engrossing 
than  others,  it  is  certainly  that  of  the  chase.  The  poor  overlaboured  drudge,  who  has 
served  out  his  day  of  life,  and  wearied  all  his  energies  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
mortals — he  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  slave  of  agriculture,  or  (still  worse)  of 
manufactures — engaged  in  raising  a  single  peck  of  corn  from  year  to  year,  or  in  the 
monotonous  labours  of  the  desk — can  hardly  remain  dead  to  the  general  happiness 
when  the  chase  sweeps  past  him  with  hound  and  horn,  and  for  a  moment  feels  all  tlie 
exultation  of  the  proudest  cavalier  who  partakes  the  amusement.  Let  any  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  sight  recall  to  his  imagination  the  vigour  and  lively  interest  which  he  has 
seen  inspired  into  a  village,  including  the  oldest  and  feeblest  of  its  inliabitants.  In  the 
words  of  Wordsworth,  it  is,  on  such  occasions, 

"  Up,  Timothy,  up  with  your  staff  and  away, 
Not  a  soul  will  remain  in  the  village  to-day ; 
The  hare  has  just  started  from  Hamilton's  grounds. 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  with  the  cry  of  the  hoimds." 

But  compare  these  inspiring  sounds  to  the  burst  of  a  whole  feudal  population  enjoying 
the  sport,  whose  lives,  instead  of  being  spent  in  the  monotonous  toil  of  modern  avocations, 
have  been  agitated  by  the  hazards  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  its  near  resemblance,  and 
you  must  necessarily  suppose  that  the  excitation  is  extended,  like  a  fire  which  catches  to 
dry  heath.  To  use  the  common  expression,  borrowed  from  anotlicr  amusement,  all  is  fish 
that  comes  in  the  net  on  such  occasions.  An  ancient  hunting-match  (the  nature  of  the 
carnage  excepted)  wa.s  almost  equal  to  a  modern  battle,  when  the  strife  took  place  on  the 
surface  of  a  varied  and  unequal  country.  A  whole  district  poured  forth  its  inhabitants,  who 
formed  a  ring  of  great  extent,  called  technically  a  tinchel,  and,  advancing  and  narrowing 
their  circle  by  degrees,  drove  before  them  the  alarmed  animals  of  every  kind;  all  and 
each  of  which,  as  they  burst  from  the  thicket  or  the  moorland,  were  objects  of  the  bow, 
the  javelin,  or  whatever  missile  weapons  the  hunters  possessed;  wliile  others  were  run 
down  and  worried  by  large  greyhounds,  or  more  frequently  brought  to  bay,  when  the 
more  important  persons  present  claimed  for  themselves  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  to 
death  with  their  chivalrous  liands,  incurring  individually  such  danger  as  is  inferred  from 
a  mortal  contest  even  with  the  timiil  buck,  when  Ik,'  is  brought  to  the  death-struggle,  and 
lias  no  choice  but  yielding  his  life  or  putting  himself  uj)on  the  defensive,  by  the  aid  of 
his  splendid  antlers,  and  with  all  the  courage  of  despair. 

Tlie  quantity  of  game  found  in  Douglas  Dale  on  this  occasion  was  very  considerable, 
for,  as  already  noticed,  it  was  a  long  lime  since  a  liunting  upon  a  great  scale  had  been 
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attempted  iiiuk-r  the  Douglasses  themselves,  whose  misfortunes  had  commenced  several 
years  before,  witii  those  of  their  country.  The  English  garrison,  too,  had  not  sooner 
judged  themselves  strong  or  numerous  enough  to  exercise  these  valued  feudal  privileges. 
In  the  meantime,  the  game  increased  considerably.  The  deer,  the  wild  cattle,  and  the  wild 
boars,  lay  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  made  frequent  irruptions  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley,  which  in  Douglas  Dale  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  an  oasis,  surrounded 
by  tangled  woods,  and  broken  moors,  occasionally  rocky,  and  showing  laige  tracts  of 
that  bleak  dominion  to  which  wild  creatures  gladly  escape  when  pressed  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  man. 

As  the  hunters  traversed  the  spots  which  separated  the  field  from  the  wood,  there  was 
always  a  stimulating  uncertainty  what  sort  of  game  was  to  be  found,  and  the  marksman, 
with  his  bow  ready  bent,  or  his  javelin  poised,  and  his  good  and  well  bitted  horse  thrown 
upon  its  haunches,  ready  for  a  sudden  start,  observed  watchfully  what  should  rush  from 
the  covert,  so  that,  were  it  deer,  boai-,  wolf,  wild  cattle,  or  any  other  species  of  game,  he 
might  be  in  readiness. 

The  wolf,  which,  on  account  of  its  ravages,  was  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  beasts  of 
prey,  did  not,  however,  supply  the  degree  of  diversion  which  his  name  promised;  he, 
usually  fled  far — in  some  instances  many  miles — before  he  took  courage  to  turn  to  bay, 
and  though  formidable  at  such  moments,  destroying  both  dogs  and  men  by  his  terrible 
bite,  yet  at  otlier  times  was  rather  despised  for  his  cowardice.  The  boar,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  much  more  irascible  and  courageous  animal. 

The  wild  cattle,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  tenanti  of  the  ancient  Caledonian 
forest,  were,  however,  to  the  English  cavaliers,  by  far  the  most  interesting  objects  ot 
pursuit.*     Altogether,  the  ringing  of  bugles,  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  lowing 

*  These  Bulls  are  thus  deseribed  by  Hector  Boetius,  concerning  whom  he  says— "In  this  wood  (namely  the  Caledonian 
wood)  were  sometime  white  bulls,  with  crisp  and  curling  manes,  like  fierce  lions;  and  though  they  seemed  meek  and 
tame  in  the  remanent  figure  of  their  bodies,  they  were  more  wild  than  any  other  beasts,  and  had  such  hatred  against  the 
society  and  company  of  men,  that  they  never  came  in  the  woods  nor  lesuries  where  they  found  any  foot  or  hand  thereof, 
and  many  days  after  they  eat  not  of  the  herbs  that  were  touched  or  handled  by  man.  These  bulls  were  so  wild,  that 
they  were  never  taken  "but  hy  slight  and  crafty  labour,  and  so  impatient,  that  after  they  were  taken  they  died  from  insup- 
portable dolour.  As  soon  as  any  man  invaded  these  bulls,  they  rushed  with  such  terrible  press  upon  him  that  they  struck 
him  to  the  earth,  taking  no  fear  of  hounds,  sharp  lances,  or  other  most  penetrative  weapons."— Sue/jus,  Chron.  Scot.  Vol.  I. 
page  xsxix. 

The  wild  cattle  of  this  breed,  which  are  now  only  known  in  one  manor  in  England,  that  of  Chillingham  Castle,  in  North- 
umberland, (the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerrille,)  were,  in  the  memory  of  man,  still  preserved  in  three  places  in  Scotland, 
namely,  Drumlanrig,  Cumbernauld,  and  the  upper  park  at  Hamilton  Palace,  at  all  of  which  places,  except  the  last, 
I  believe,  they  have  now  been  destroyed,  on  account  of  their  ferocity.  But  though  those  of  modern  days  are  remarkable 
for  their  white  colour,  with  black  muzzles,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  small  degree,  the  black  mane,  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  by  which  the  bulls  in  particular  are  distinguished,  they  do  not  by  any  means  come  near  the  terrific  description  given 
us  by  the  ancient  authors,  which  has  made  some  naturalists  think  that  these  animals  should  probably  be  referred  to  a  dif- 
ferent species,  though  possessing  the  same  general  habits,  and  included  in  the  same  genus.  The  bones,  which  are  often 
discovered  in  Scottish  mosses,  belong  certainly  to  a  race  of  animals  much  larger  than  those  of  Chillingham,  which  seldom 
grow  to  above  80  stone  (of  141bs.),  the  general  weight  varying  from  60  to  SO  stone.  We  should  be  accounted  very 
negligent  by  one  class  of  readers,  did  we  not  record  that  the  beef  furnished  by  those  cattle  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and 
finely  marbled. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  novel  : — 

"  When  it  is  wished  to  kill  any  of  the  cattle  at  Chillingham,  the  keeper  goes  into  the  herd  on  horseback,  in  which 
way  they  are  quite  accessible,  and  singling  out  his  victim,  takes  aim  with  a  large  rifle-gun,  and  seldom  fails  in  bringing 
him  down.  If  the  poor  animal  makes  much  bellowing  in  his  agony,  and  especially  if  the  ground  be  stained  with  his  blood, 
his  companions  become  very  furious,  and  are  themselves,  I  believe,  accessory  to  his  death.  After  which,  they  fly  off  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  park,  and  he  is  drawn  away  on  a  sledge.  Lord  Tankerville  is  very  tenacious  of  these  singular  animals; 
he  will  on  no  account  part  with  a  living  one,  and  hardly  allows  of  a  sufficient  number  being  killed,  to  leave  pasturage  for 
those  that  remain. 

"  It  happened  on  one  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  a  party  visiting  at  the  castle,  among  whom  were  some 
men  of  war,  who  had  hunted  buffaloes  in  foreign  parts,  obtained  permission  to  do  the  keeper's  work,  and  shoot  one  of 
the  wild  cattle.  They  sallied  out  on  horseback,  and  duly  equipped  for  the  enterprise,  attacked  their  object.  The  poor 
animal  received  several  wounds,  but  none  of  them  proving  fatal,  he  retired  before  bis  pursuers,  roaring  with  pain  and 
rage,  till,  planting  himself  against  a  wall  or  tree,  he  stood  at  bay,  offering  a  front  of  defiance.  In  this  position  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  castle.  Lord  Ossulston,  rode  up  to  give  him  the  fatal  shot.  Though  warned  of  the  danger  of  approaching 
near  to  the  enraged  animal,  and  especially  of  firing  without  first  having  turned  his  horse's  head  in  a  direction  to  be  ready 
for  flight,  he  discharged  his  piece;  but  ere  he  could  turn  his  horse  round  to  make  his  retreat,  the  raging  beast  had  plimged 
his  immense  horns  into  its  flank.  The  horse  staggered  and  was  near  falling,  but  recovering  by  a  violent  effort,  be  extricated 
himself  from  his  infuriated  pursuer,  making  off  with  all  the  speed  his  wasting  strength  supplied,  his  entrails  meanwhile 
dragging  on  the  ground,  till  at  length  he  fell,  and  died  at  the  same  moment.  The  animal  was  now  close  upon  his  rear,  and 
the  young  Lord  would  unquestionably  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  steed,  had  not  the  keeper,  deeming  it  full  time  to 
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and  bellowing  of  tlie  enraged  mountain  cattle,  the  sobs  of  deer  mangled  by  throttling 
dogs,  the  wild  shouts  of  exultation  of  the  men, — made  a  chorus  which  extended  far 
through  the  scene  in  which  it  arose,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
even  in  its  inmost  recesses. 

During  the  course  of  the  hunting,  when  a  stag  or  a  boar  was  expected,  one  of  the 
wild  cattle  often  came  rushing  forward  bearing  down  the  young  trees,  crashing  the 
branches  in  its  progress,  and  in  general  dispersing  whatever  opposition  was  presented  to 
it  by  the  hunters.  Sir  John  de  Walton  was  the  only  one  of  the  chivalry  of  the  party 
who  individually  succeeded  in  mastering  one  of  these  powerful  animals.  Like  a  Spanish 
tauridor,  he  bore  down  and  killed  with  his  lance  a  ferocious  bull;  two  well -grown  calves 
and  three  kine  were  also  slain,  being  unable  to  carry  oif  the  quantity  of  arrows,  javelins, 
and  other  missiles,  directed  against  them  by  the  archers  and  drivers;  but  many  others, 
in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  intercept  them,  escaped  to  their  gloomy  haunts  in  the 
remote  skirts  of  the  mountain  called  Cairntable,  with  their  hides  well  feathered  with 
those  marks  of  human  enmity. 

A  large  portion  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  this  way,  until  a  particular  blast  from 
the  master  of  the  hunt  announced  that  he  had  not  forgot  the  discreet  custom  of  the  repast, 
which,  on  such  occasions,  was  provided  for  upon  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  multitude 
who  had  been  convened  to  attend  the  sport. 

The  blast  peculiar  to  the  time,  assembled  the  whole  party  in  an  open  space  in  a  wood, 
where  their  numbers  had  room  and  accommodation  to  sit  down  upon  the  green  turf,  the 
slain  game  affording  a  plentiful  supply  for  roasting  or  broiling,  an  employment  in  which 
the  lower  class  weie  all  immediately  engaged;  wliile  puncheons  and  pipes,  placed  in 
readiness,  and  scientifically  opened,  supplied  Gascoigne  wine,  and  niiglity  ale,  at  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  chose  to  appeal  to  them. 

The  knights,  whose  rank  did  not  admit  of  interference,  v/cre  seated  by  themselves,  and 
ministered  to  by  their  squires  and  pages,  to  whom  such  menial  services  were  not 
accounted  disgraceful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  proper  step  of  their  education.  The 
number  of  those  distinguished  persons  seated  upon  the  present  occasion  at  the  table  of 
dais,  as  it  was  called,  (in  virtue  of  a  canopy  of  green  boughs  with  which  it  was  over- 
shadowed,) comprehended  Sir  John  de  Walton,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  some  reverend 
brethren  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Saint  Bride,  who,  though  Scottish  ecclesiastics, 
were  treated  with  becoming  respect  by  the  Englisii  soldiers.  One  or  two  Scottish 
retainers,  or  vavasours,  maintaining,  perhaps  in  j>rudence,  a  suitable  deference  to  the 
English  knights,  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  as  many  English  archers,  peculiarly 
respected  by  their  superiors,  were  invited,  according  to  the  modern  phrase,  to  the  honours 
of  the  sitting. 

Sir  John  <le  Walton  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table;  his  eye,  though  it  seemed  to  have 
no  certain  object,  yet  never  for  a  moment  remained  stationary,  but  glanced  from  one 
countenance  to  another  of  tlie  ring  formed  by  his  guests,  for  such  they  all  were,  no  doubt, 
though  he  himself  could  hardly  have  told  upon  what  principle  he  had  issued  the  invita- 
tions; and  even  apparently  was  at  a  loss  to  think  what,  in  one  or  two  cases,  had  procured 
liim  the  honour  of  their  presence. 

One  person  in  particular  caught  De  AValton's  eye,  as  having  the  air  of  a  redoubted 
man-at-arms,  although  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  not  of  late  smiled  upon  his  enterprises. 
He  was  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  of  an  extremely  rugged  countenance,  and  his  skin,  which 
showed  itself  tlmjugh  many  a  loophole  in  his  dress,  exhibited  a  complexion  which  must 
have  endured  all  the  varieties  of  an  outlawed  life;  and  akin  to  one  who  had,  according 
to  the  customary  phrase,  "  ta'en  the  bent  with  Robin  Bruce,"  in  other  words  occupied 

conclude  Uie  day's  diversion,  Hred  at  the  instant.  His  shot  brought  the  beast  to  the  ground,  and  running  in  with  his  large 
knife,  he  put  a  pcriot!  to  liis  existence. 

"  This  scene  of  gentlemanly  pastime  was  viewed  from  a  turret  of  the  castle  by  Lady  Tankerville  and  her  female  visitors. 
Such  a  situation  for  the  mother  of  the  young  hero,  was  anything  but  enviable."] 
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the  moors  witli  him  as  an  insurgent.  Some  such  idea  certainly  crossed  De  Walton's  mind. 
Yet  the  apparent  coolness,  and  absence  of  alarm,  with  which  tlie  stranger  sat  at  the 
board  of  an  English  officer,  at  the  same  time  being  wholly  in  his  power,  had  much  in  it 
which  was  irreconcilable  with  any  such  suggestion.  De  Walton,  and  several  of  those 
about  him,  had  in  tlie  course  of  the  day  observed  that  this  tattered  cavalier,  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  whose  garb  and  equipments  consisted  of  an  old  coat-of-mail  and  a 
rusted  yet  massive  partisan  about  eight  feet  long,  was  possessed  of  superior  skill  in  the 
art  of  hunting  to  any  individual  of  their  numerous  party.  The  governor  having  looked 
at  this  suspicious  figure  until  he  had  rendered  the  stranger  aware  of  the  special  interest 
which  he  attracted,  at  length  filled  a  goblet  of  choice  wine,  and  requested  him,  as  one 
of  the  best  pupils  of  Sir  Tristera  who  had  attended  upon  the  day's  chase,  to  jiledge  him 
in  a  vintage  superior  to  that  supplied  to  the  general  company. 

"I  suppose,  however,  sir,"  said  De  Walton,  "you  will  have  no  objections  to  put  oft' 
my  challenge  of  a  brimmer,  until  you  can  answer  my  pledge  in  Gascoigne  wine,  which 
grew  in  the  king's  own  demesne,  was  pressed  for  his  own  lip,  and  is  therefore  fittest  to 
be  emptied  to  his  majesty's  health  and  prosperity." 

"  One  half  of  the  island  of  Britain,"  said  the  woodsman,  with  great  composure, 
"  will  be  of  your  honour's  opinion;  but  as  I  belong  to  the  other  half,  even  the  choicest 
liquor  in  Gascony  cannot  render  that  health  acceptable  to  me." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  warriors  present;  the  priests  hung  their 
heads,  looked  deadly  grave,  and  muttered  their  paternosters. 

"  You  see,  stranger,"  said  De  Walton  sternly,  "  that  your  speech  discomposes  the 
company." 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  man,  in  the  same  blunt  tone;  "and  it  may  hajjpen  that 
there  is  no  barm  in  the  speech  notwithstanding." 

"  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  made  iu  my  presence?"  answered  De  Walton. 
"Yes,  Sir  Governor." 

"And  have  you  thought  what  must  be  the  necessary  inference?"  continued  De  Walton. 
"I  may  form  a  round  guess,"  answered  the  stranger,  "what  I  might  have  to  fear,  if 
your  safe  conduct  and  word  of  honour,  when  inviting  me  to  this  hunting,  were  less 
trustworthy  than  I  know  full  well  it  really  is.  But  I  am  your  guest — your  meat  is  even 
now  passing  my  throat — your  cup,  filled  with  right  good  wine,  I  have  just  now  quafied 
oft" — and  I  would  not  fear  the  rankest  Paynim  infidel,  if  we  stood  in  such  relation 
together,  much  less  an  English  knight.  I  tell  you,  besides.  Sir  Knight,  you  undervalue 
the  wine  we  have  quaifed.  The  high  flavour  and  contents  of  your  cup,  grow  where  it 
will,  give  me  spirit  to  tell  you  one  or  two  circumstances,  which  cold  cautious  sobriety 
would,  in  a  moment  like  this,  have  left  unsaid.  You  wish,  I  doubt  not,  to  know  who  1 
am?  My  christian  name  is  Michael — my  surname  is  that  of  Turnbull,  a  redoubted  clan, 
to  whose  honours,  even  in  the  field  of  liunting  or  of  battle,  I  have  added  suraetliing. 
My  abode  is  beneath  the  mountain  of  Rubieslaw,  by  the  fair  streams  of  Teviot.  You  are 
surprised  that  I  know  how  to  hunt  the  wild  cattle, — I,  who  have  made  them  my  sport 
from  infancy  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Jed  and  Southdean,  and  have  killed  more  of  them 
than  you  or  any  Englishman  in  your  host  ever  saw,  even  if  jou  include  the  doughty 
deeds  of  this  day." 

The  bold  borderer  made  this  declaration  with  the  .'ame  provoking  degree  of  coolness 
which  predominated  in  his  whole  demeanour,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  attribute.  His 
efi'rontery  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect  upon  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  instantly  called 
out,  "To  arms!  to  arms  I — Secure  the  spy  and  traitor!  Ho!  pages  and  yeomen — William, 
Anthonj^,  Bend-the-bow,  and  Greenleaf — seize  the  traitor,  and  bind  him  with  your  bow- 
strings and  dog-leashes  — bind  him,  I  say,  until  the  blood  start  from  beneath  liis  nails!" 
"Here  is  a  goodly  summons!"  said  Turnbull,  with  a  sort  of  horselaugh.  "  Were  I 
as  sure  of  being  answered  by  twenty  men  I  could  name,  there  would  be  small  doubt  of 
the  upshot  of  this  day." 
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Tlie  archers  thickened  around  the  hunter,  yet  laid  no  h(jld  on  liim,  none  of  them  being 
willing  to  be  the  first  who  broke  the  peace  proper  to  the  occasion. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  De  Walton,  "  thou  traitor,  for  what  waitest  thou  here?  " 

"  Simply  and  solely,"  said  the  Jed  forester,  "that  I  may  deliver  up  to  the  Douglas  the 
castle  of  liis  ancestors,  and  that  I  may  ensure  thee,  Sir  Englishman,  the  payment  of  thy 
deserts,  by  cutting  that  very  throat  which  thou  makest  such  a  bawling  use  of" 

At  the  same  time,  perceiving  that  the  yeomen  were  crowding  behind  him  to  carry 
their  lord's  commands  into  execution  so  soon  as  they  should  be  reiterated,  the  huntsman 
turned  himself  short  round  upon  those  who  appeared  about  to  surprise  him,  and  having, 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  induced  them  to  stop  back  a  pace,  he  proceeded — 
"  Ye.s,  John  de  Walton,  my  purpose  was  ere  now  to  have  put  thee  to  deatli,  as  one 
whom  I  find  in  possession  of  that  castle  and  territory  which  belong  to  my  master, 
a  knight  much  more  worthy  than  thyself;  but  I  know  not  why  I  have  paused — thou 
hast  given  me  food  when  I  have  hungered  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  not  therefore 
had  the  heart  to  pay  thee  at  advantage  as  thou  hast  deserved.  Begone  from  this  place 
and  country,  and  take  the  fair  warning  of  a  foe ;  thou  hast  constituted  thyself  the 
mortal  enemy  of  this  people,  and  there  are  those  among  them  who  have  seldom  been 
injured  or  defied  with  impunity.  Take  no  care  in  searching  after  me,  it  will  be  in  vain, 
— until  I  meet  thee  at  a  time  which  will  come  at  my  pleasure,  not  thine.  Push  not 
your  inquisition  into  cruelty,  to  discover  by  what  means  I  have  deceived  you,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  learn  ;  and  with  this  friendly  advice,  look  at  me  and  take  your 
leave,  for  although  we  shall  one  day  meet,  it  may  be  long  ere  I  see  you  again." 

De  AYalton  remained  silent,  hoping  that  his  prisoner,  (for  he  saw  no  chance  of  liis 
escaping,)  might,  in  his  communicative  humour,  drop  some  more  infnrmation,  and  was 
not  desirous  to  precipitate  a  fray  with  which  the  scene  was  likcjly  to  conclude,  unconscious 
at  the  same  time  of  the  advantage  which  he  thereby  gave  the  daring  hunter. 

As  Turnbull  concluded  his  sentence,  he  made  a  sudden  spring  backwards,  which 
carried  him  out  of  the  circle  formed  around  him,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  his 
intentions,  at  once  disappeared  among  the  underwood. 

"  Seize  him — seize  him ! "  repeated  De  Walton  ;  "  let  us  have  him  at  least  at  our 
discretion,  unless  the  earth  has  actually  swallowed  him." 

This  indeed  appeared  not  unlikely,  for  near  the  place  where  Turnbull  had  made  the 
spring,  there  yawned  a  steep  ravine,  into  which  he  plunged,  and  descended  by  tlie 
assistance  of  brandies,  bushes,  and  copsewood,  until  he  reached  the  bottom,  wliere  lie 
found  some  road  to  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  through  which  he  made  his  escape,  leaving 
the  most  expert  woodsmen  among  the  pursuers  totally  at  fault,  and  unable  to  trace  his 
footsteps. 
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JHIS  interlude  carried  some  confusion  into  the  proceedings  of  the  hunt,  thus 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  Mieliael  Turnbull,  an  armed  and 
avowed  follower  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  a  sight  so  little  to  be  expected  in 
the  territory  where  his  master  was  held  a  rebel  and  a  bandit,  and  where  he 
himself  must  have  been  well  known  to  most  of  the  peasantry  present.  The  circumstance 
made  an  obvious  impression  on  the  English  chivalry.  Sir  John  de  Walton  looked  grave 
and  thoughtful,  ordered  the  hunters  to  be  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  directed  his  soldiers 
to  commence  a  strict  search  among  the  persons  who  had  attended  the  chase,  so  as  to 
discover  whether  TurnbuU  had  any  companions  among  them  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  make 
that  enquiry  in  the  strict  fashion  which  De  Walton  directed. 

The  Scottisli  attendants  on  tlie  chase,  when  they  beheld  that  the  hunting,  under 
pretence  of  which  they  were  called  together,  was  interrupted  ior  the  purpose  of  laying 
hands  upon  their  persons,  and  subjecting  them  to  examination,  took  care  to  suit  their 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them  ;  in  a  word,  they  kept  their  own  secret,  if  they  liad 
any.  Many  of  them,  conscious  of  being  the  weaker  party,  became  afraid  of  foul  play, 
slipt  away  from  the  places  to  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  left  the  hunting-match 
like  men  who  conceived  they  had  been  invited  witli  no  friendly  intent.  Sir  John  de 
Walton  became  aware  of  the  decreasing  numbers  of  the  Scottish — their  gradual 
disappearance  awakening  in  the  English  knight  that  degree  of  suspicion  which  had  of 
late  become  his  peculiar  characteristic. 

"  Take,  I  pray  thee,"  said  he  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  as  many  men-at-arms  as 
thou  canst  get  together  in  five  minute-s'  space,  and  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  mounted 
archers,  and  ride  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  without  permitting  them  to  straggle  from  thy 
standard,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Douglas ;  for  I  have  my  own  thoughts  what  may 
have  been  attempted  on  the  castle,  when  we  observe  with  our  own  eyes  such  a  nest 
of  traitors  here  assembled." 
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"  With  reverence,  Sir  John,"  replied  Aynier,  "  you  shoot  in  this  matter  rather  beyond 
the  mark.  That  the  Scottish  peasants  have  had  had  thoughts  against  us,  I  will  be  the  last 
to  deny  ;  but,  long  debarred  from  any  silvan  sport,  you  cannot  wonder  at  their  crowding 
to  any  diversion  by  wood  or  river,  and  still  less  at  their  being  easily  alarmed  as  to  the 
certainty  of  the  safe  footing  on  which  they  stand  with  us.  The  least  rough  usage  is 
likely  to  strike  them  with  fear,  and  with  the  desire  of  escape,  and  so  " 

"  And  so,"  said  Sir  John  de  AValton,  wdio  had  listened  with  a  degree  of  impatience 
scarce  consistent  with  the  grave  and  formal  politeness  which  one  knight  was  accustomed 
to  bestow  upon  another,  "  and  so  I  would  rather  see  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  busy  his 
horse's  heels  to  execute  ray  orders,  than  give  his  tongue  the  trouble  of  impugning  them." 

At  tliis  sharp  reprimand,  all  present  looked  at  each  other  with  indications  of  marked 
displeasure.  Sir  Aymer  was  highly  offended,  but  saw  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in 
reprisal.  He  bowed  until  the  feather  which  was  in  his  barret-cap  mingled  with  his 
horse's  mane,  and  without  reply — for  be  did  not  even  choose  to  trust  his  voice  in  reply 
at  the  moment — headed  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  by  the  straightest  road  back  to 
the  Castle  of  Douglas. 

When  he  came  to  one  of  those  eminences  from  which  he  could  observe  the  massive 
and  complicated  towers  and  walls  of  the  old  fortress,  with  the  glitter  of  the  broad  lake 
wliieh  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  he  felt  much  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  great 
banner  of  Pingland,  which  streamed  from  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  "  I  knew  it," 
he  internally  said ;  "  I  was  certain  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  become  a  very  woman 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  fears  and  suspicions.  Alas  !  tliat  a  situation  of  responsibility 
should  so  mucli  have  altered  a  disposition  which  I  have  known  so  noble  and  so  knightly  ! 
By  this  good  day,  I  scarce  know  in  what  manner  I  should  demean  me  wlien  thus 
publicly  rebuked  before  the  garrison.  Certainly  he  deserves  that  I  should,  at  some  time 
or  other,  let  him  understand,  that  liowever  he  may  triumph  in  the  exercise  of  his  short- 
lived command,  yet,  when  man  is  to  meet  with  man,  it  will  puzzle  Sir  John  de  Walton 
to  show  himself  the  superior  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  or  perhaps  to  establish  himself  as 
his  equal.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  fears,  however  fantastic,  are  sincere  at  the 
moment  he  expresses  them,  it  becomes  me  to  obey  punctually  conunands  which,  however 
absurd,  are  imposed  in  consequence  of  the  governor's  belief  that  they  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  times,  and  not  inventions  designed  to  vex  and  domineer  over  his  officers 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  official  ]iowers.  I  would  I  knew  whicli  is  the  true  Statement  of 
the  case,  and  whether  the  once  famed  Do  Walton  is  become  afraid  of  his  enemies  more 
than  fits  a  knight,  or  makes  imaginary  doubts  the  pretext  of  tyrannizing  over  his  friend. 
I  cannot  say  it  would  make  much  difference  to  me,  but  I  would  rather  have  it  that  the 
man  I  once  loved  had  turned  a  petty  tyrant  than  a  weak-spirited  coward ;  and  I  would 
be  content  that  he  should  study  to  vex  me,  rather  than  be  afraid  of  iiis  own  sliadow." 

AVith  these  ideas  passing  in  his  mind,  the  young  knight  crossed  the  causeway  which 
traversed  the  piece  of  water  that  fed  the  moat,  and,  passing  under  the  strongly  fortified 
gateway,  gave  strict  oi'ders  for  letting  down  the  portcullis,  and  elevating  the  drawbridge, 
even  at  the  appearance  of  De  Walton's  own  standard  before  it. 

A  slow  and  guarded  movement  from  the  hunting  ground  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas, 
gave  the  governor  ample  time  to  recover  his  temper,  and  to  forget  that  his  young  friend 
had  shown  less  alacrity  than  usual  in  obeying  his  commands.  lie  was  even  disposed  to 
treat  as  a  jest  the  length  of  time  and  extreme  degree  of  ceremony  with  which  every  point 
of  martial  discipline  was  observed  on  his  own  re-admission  to  the  castle,  though  the  raw 
air  of  a  wet  spring  evening  whistled  aiound  his  own  unsheltered  person,  and  those  of 
his  followers,  as  tiny  waited  before  the  castle  gate  for  the  exchange  of  pass-words,  the 
delivery  of  keys,  and  all  the  slow  minuti;c  attendant  uj)on  the  movements  of  a  garrison 
in  a  well-guarded  fortress. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  to  an  old  knight,  who  was  peevishly  blaming  the  lieutenant-governor, 
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"  it  was  my  own  fault;  I  spoke  but  now  to  Aymer  de  Valence  with  more  authoritative 
emp+iasis  than  his  newly  dubbed  dignity  was  pleased  with,  and  this  precise  style  of 
obedience  is  a  piece  of  not  unnatural  and  very  pardonable  revenge.  Well,  we  will  owe 
him  a  return.  Sir  Philip — shall  we  not?     This  is  not  a  night  to  keep  a  man  at  the  gate." 

This  dialogue,  overheard  by  some  of  the  .squires  and  pages,  was  bandied  about  from 
one  to  another,  until  it  entirely  lost  the  tone  of  good-humour  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
and  the  offence  was  one  for  which  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  old  Sir  Philip  were  to  meditate 
revenge,  and  was  said  to  have  been  represented  by  the  governor  as  a  piece  of  mortal  and 
intentional  offence  on  the  part  of  his  subordinate  officer. 

Thus  an  increasing  feud  went  on  from  day  to  day  between  two  warriors,  who,  with  no 
just  cause  of  quarrel,  had  at  heart  every  reason  to  esteem  and  love  each  other.  It 
became  visible  in  the  fortress  even  to  those  of  tlie  lower  rank,  who  hoped  to  gain  some 
consequence  by  intermingling  in  the  species  of  emulation  produced  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  commanding  officers — an  emulation  which  may  take  place,  indeed,  in  the  present 
day,  but  can  hardly  have  the  same  sense  of  wounded  pride  and  jealous  dignity  attached 
to  it,  which  existed  in  times  when  the  personal  honour  of  knighthood  rendered  those 
who  possessed  it  jealous  of  every  punctilio. 

So  many  little  debates  took  place  between  the  two  knights,  that  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence 
thought  himself  under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  his  uncle  and  namesake,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  stating  that  his  officer,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  had  unfortunately  of  late  taken 
some  degree  of  prejudice  against  him,  and  that  after  having  borne  with  many  provoking 
instances  of  his  displeasure,  he  was  now  compelled  to  request  that  his  place  of  service 
should  be  changed  from  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  to  wherever  honour  could  be  acquired, 
and  time  might  be  given  to  put  an  end  to  his  present  cause  of  complaint  against  his 
commanding  officer.  Through  the  whole  letter,  young  Sir  Aymer  was  particularly 
cautious  how  he  expressed  his  sense  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  jealousy  or  severe  usage ; 
but  such  sentiments  are  not  easily  concealed,  and  in  spite  of  him  an  air  of  displeasure 
glanced  out  from  several  passages,  and  indicated  his  discontent  with  his  uncle's  old  fiiend 
and  companion  in  arms,  and  with  the  sphere  of  military  duty  which  his  uncle  had  himself 
assigned  him. 

An  accidental  movement  among  the  English  troops  brought  Sir  Aymer  an  answer  to 
his  letter  sooner  than  he  could  have  hoped  for  at  that  time  of  day,  in  tlie  ordinary  course 
of  correspondence,  which  was  then  extremely  slow  and  interrupted. 

Pembroke,  a  rigid  old  warrior,  entertained  the  most  partial  opinion  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  who  was  a  work  as  it  were  of  his  own  hands,  and  was  indignant  to  find  that  his 
nephew,  whom  he  considered  as  a  mere  boy,  elated  by  having  had  the  dignity  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  at  an  age  unusually  early,  did  not  absolutely  coincide 
with  him  in  this  opinion.  He  replied  to  him,  accordingly,  in  a  tone  of  high  displeasure, 
and  expressed  himself  as  a  person  of  rank  would  write  to  a  young  and  dependent  kinsman 
upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and,  as  he  gathered  his  nephew's  cause  of  complaint 
from  his  own  letter,  he  conceived  that  he  did  him  no  injustice  in  making  it  slighter  than 
it  really  was.  He  reminded  the  young  man  that  the  study  of  chivalry  consisted  in  the 
faithful  and  patient  discharge  of  military  service,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  war  placed  the  champion.  That  above  all,  the  post  of 
danger,  which  Douglas  Castle  had  been  termed  by  common  consent,  was  also  the  post  of 
honour  ;  and  that  a  young  man  should  be  cautious  how  he  incurred  the  supposition  of 
being  desirous  of  quitting  his  present  honourable  command,  because  he  was  tired  of  the 
discipline  of  a  military  director  so  renowned  as  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Much  also  there 
was,  as  was  natural  in  a  letter  of  that  time,  concerning  the  duty  of  young  men,  whether 
in  council  or  in  arms,  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  their  elders  ;  and  it  was  observed,  with 
justice,  that  the  commanding  officer,  who  had  put  himself  into  the  situation  of  being 
responsible  with  his  honour,  if  not  his  life,  for  the  event  of  the  siege  or  blockade,  might, 
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justly,  and  in  a  degree  more  than  common,  claim  the  imjilicit  direction  of  the  whole 
defence.  Lastly,  Pembroke  reminded  his  nephew  that  he  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
dependent  upon  the  report  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  for  the  character  which  he  was  to 
sustain  in  after  life ;  and  reminded  him,  that  a  few  actions  of  headlong  and  inconsiderate 
valour  would  not  so  firmly  found  his  military  reputation,  as  months  and  years  spent  in 
regular,  humble,  and  steady  obedience  to  the  commands  which  the  governor  of  Douglas 
Castle  might  think  necessary  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture. 

This  missive  arrived  within  so  short  a  time  after  tlie  despatch  of  the  letter  to  which  it 
was  a  reply,  that  Sir  Aymer  was  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  his  uncle  had  some  mode 
of  corresponding  with  De  AValton,  unknown  to  the  young  knight  himself,  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  garrison.  And  as  the  earl  alluded  to  some  particular  displeasure  which  had  been 
exhibited  by  De  Valence  on  a  late  trivial  occasion,  his  uncle's  knowledge  of  this,  and 
other  miuutia;,  seemed  to  confirm  his  idea  that  his  own  conduct  was  watched  in  a  manner 
which  he  did  not  feel  honourable  to  himself,  or  dignified  on  the  part  of  his  relative;  in 
a  word,  he  conceived  himself  exposed  to  that  sort  of  surveillance  of  which,  in  all  ages, 
the  young  have  accused  the  old.  It  hardly  needs  to  say  that  the  admonition  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  greatly  chafed  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  nephew;  insomuch,  that  if  the  earl 
had  wished  to  write  a  letter  purposely  to  increase  the  prejudices  which  he  desired  to  put 
an  end  to,  he  could  not  have  made  use  of  terms  better  calculated  for  that  effect. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  old  archer,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  had,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  young  knight,  gone  to  Pembroke's  camp,  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  recommended  by  Sir 
John  De  AYalton  to  the  earl,  as  a  person  who  could  give  such  minute  information 
respecting  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  he  might  desire  to  receive.  The  old  archer  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  formalist,  and  when  pressed  on  some  points  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence's 
discipline,  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  out  hints,  which,  connected  with  those  in  the 
kni"lit's  letter  to  his  uncle,  made  the  severe  old  earl  adopt  too  iniplicilly  the  idea  that 
his  nephew  was  indulging  a  S|)irit  of  insubordination,  and  a  sense  of  impatience  under 
authority,  most  dangerous  to  the  character  of  a  young  soldier.  A  little  explanation 
might  have  produced  a  complete  agreement  in  the  sentiments  of  both;  but  for  this,  fate 
allowed  neither  time  nor  opportunity;  and  the  old  earl  was  unfortunately  induced  to 
become  a  party,  instead  of  a  negotiator,  in  the  quarrel, 

"  And  by  decision  more  embroil'd  the  fray." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  soon  perceived,  that  the  receipt  of  Pembroke's  letter  did  not  in 
any  respect  alter  the  cold  ceremonious  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  towards  him,  which 
limited  their  intercourse  to  what  their  situation  rendered  indispensable,  and  e.xliibited  no 
advances  to  any  more  frank  or  intimate  connexion.  Tims,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case 
between  officers  in  their  relative  situations  even  at  the  present  day,  they  remained  in  that 
cold  stiflf  degree  of  official  communication,  in  which  their  intercourse  was  limited  to  as 
few  expressions  as  the  respective  duties  of  their  situation  absolutely  demanded.  Such 
a  state  of  misunderstanding  is,  in  fact,  worse  than  a  downright  quarrel; — the  latter  may 
be  explained  or  apologized  for,  or  become  the  subject  of  mediation;  but  in  such  a  case 
as  the  former,  an  eclairciAscmcnt  is  as  unlikely  to  take  place  as  a  general  engagement 
between  two  armies  which  have  taken  up  strong  defensive  positions  on  both  sides.  Duty, 
however,  obliged  the  two  principal  persons  in  the  garrison  of  Douglas  Castle  to  be  often 
together,  when  they  were  so  far  from  seeking  an  opportunity  of  making  up  matters,  that 
they  usually  revived  ancient  subjects  of  debate. 

It  was  upon  such  an  occasion  that  De  Walton,  in  a  very  formal  manner,  asked 
De  Valence  in  what  capacity,  and  for  how  long  time,  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  minstrel, 
called  Bertram,  should  remain  at  the  castle. 

,  in  this  time  and  place,  to 


"  A  week,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  certainly  lons|  enough 
press  the  hospitality  due  to  a  minstrel."  ' 
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"  Certainly,"  replied  tlie  young  man,  "  I  have  not  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to 
form  a  single  wish  upon  it." 

"In  that  case,"  resuraeil  De  Walton,  "I  shall  request  of  this  person  to  cut  short  his 
visit  at  the  Castle  of  Douglas." 

"  I  know  no  particular  interest,"  replied  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  which  I  can  possibly  have 
in  this  man's  motions.  lie  is  here  under  pretence  of  making  some  researclies  after  the 
writings  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  called  the  Rhymer,  which  he  says  are  infinitely  curious, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  volume  in  the  old  Baron's  study,  saved  somehow  from  the  flames 
at  the  last  conflagration.  This  told,  you  know  as  much  of  his  errand  as  I  do;  and  if 
you  hold  the  presence  of  a  wandering  old  man,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  boy,  dangerous 
to  the  castle  under  your  cliarge,  you  will  no  doubt  do  well  to  dismiss  them — it  will  cost 
but  a  word  of  your  mouth." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  De  Walton;  "the  minstrel  came  here  as  one  of  your  retinue,  and 
I  could  not,  in  fitting  courtesy,  send  him  away  without  your  leave." 

"  I  am  sorry,  then,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  in  my  turn,  that  you  did  not  mention  your 
purpose  sooner.  I  never  entertained  a  dependent,  vassal  or  servant,  whose  residence  in 
the  castle  I  would  wish  to  have  prolonged  a  moment  beyond  your  honourable  pleasure." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  that  we  two  have  of  late  grown  so 
extremely  courteous  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  each  other.  This  minstrel 
and  his  son  come  from  we  know  not  where,  and  are  bound  we  know  not  whither.  There 
is  a  report  among  some  of  your  escort,  that  this  fellow  Bertram  upon  the  way  had  the 
audacity  to  impugn,  even  to  your  face,  the  King  of  England's  right  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  that  he  debated  the  point  with  you,  while  your  other  attendants  were 
desired  by  you  to  keep  behind  and  out  of  hearing." 

"Hah!"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "do  you  mean  to  found  on  tliat  circumstance  any  charge 
against  my  loyalty?  I  pray  you  to  observe,  that  such  an  averment  would  touch  mine 
honour,  which  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  defend  to  the  last  gasp." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  governor;  "  but  it  is  the  strolling  minstrel, 
and  not  the  high-born  English  knight,  against  whom  the  charge  is  brought.  Well !  the 
minstrel  comes  to  this  castle,  and  he  intimates  a  wish  that  his  son  should  be  allowed  to 
take  up  his  quarters  at  the  little  old  convent  of  Saint  Bride,  where  two  or  three  Scottish 
nuns  and  friars  are  still  permitted  to  reside,  most  of  them  rather  out  of  respect  to  their 
order,  than  for  any  good-will  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  the  English  or  their 
sovereign.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  this  leave  was  purchased  by  a  larger  sum 
of  money,  if  my  information  be  correct,  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  purses  of 
travelling  minstrels,  a  class  of  wanderers  alike  remarkable  for  their  poverty  and  for 
their  genius.     AVhat  do  you  think  of  all  this?" 

"I?" — replied  De  Valence;  "I  am  happy  that  my  situation,  as  a  soldier,  under 
command,  altogether  dispenses  with  my  thinking  of  it  at  all.  My  post,  as  lieutenant  of 
your  castle,  is  such,  that  if  I  can  manage  matters  so  as  to  call  my  honour  and  my  soul 
my  own,  I  must  think  that  quite  enough  of  free-will  is  left  at  my  command;  and 
I  promise  you  shall  not  have  again  to  reprove,  or  send  a  bad  report  of  me  to  my  uncle, 
on  that  account." 

"  This  is  beyond  sufferance!"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  half  aside,  and  then  proceeded 
aloud — "  Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  yourself  and  me  the  injustice  of  supposing  that 
I  am  endeavouring  to  gain  an  advantage  over  you  by  these  questions.  Recollect,  young 
knight,  that  when  you  evade  giving  your  commanding  oflicer  your  advice  when  required, 
you  fail  as  much  in  point  of  duty,  as  if  you  declined  affording  him  the  assistance  of  your 
sword  and  lance." 

"  Such  being  the  case,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  let  me  know  plainly  on  what  matter 
it  is  that  you  require  my  opinion?  I  will  deliver  it  plainly,  and  stand  by  the  result,  even 
if  I  should  have  the  misfortune  (a  crime  unpardonable  in  so  young  a  man,  and  so  inferior 
an  officei-)  to  differ  from  that  of  Sir  John  de  Walton." 
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"  I  would  ask  you  then,  Sir  Knight  of  Valence,"  answered  the  governor,  "  what  is 
your  opinion  with  respect  to  this  minstrel,  Bertram,  and  whether  the  susjiicions  respecting 
him  and  his  son  are  not  such  as  to  call  upon  me,  in  performance  of  my  dutj',  to  put  them 
to  a  close  examination,  with  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  and  to  expel  them  not  only  from  the  castle,  but  from  tlie  whole  territory  of  Douglas 
Dale,  under  pain  of  scourging,  if  they  be  again  found  wandering  in  these  jiarts?" 

"  You  ask  me  my  opinion,"  said  De  Valence,  "  and  you  shall  have  it.  Sir  Knight  of 
Walton,  as  freely  and  fairly,  as  if  matters  stood  betwixt  us  on  a  footing  as  friendly  as 
they  ever  did.  I  agree  with  you,  that  most  of  those  who  in  these  days  profess  the  science 
of  minstrelsy,  are  altogether  unqualified  to  support  the  higher  pretensions  of  that  noble 
order.  Minstrels  by  right,  are  men  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  noble  occupa- 
tion of  celebrating  knightly  deeds  and  generous  principles;  it  is  in  their  verse  that  the 
valiant  knight  is  handed  down  to  fame,  and  the  poet  has  a  right,  nay  is  bound,  to  emulate 
the  virtues  which  he  praises.  The  looseness  of  the  times  has  diminished  the  consequence, 
and  impaired  the  morality  of  this  class  of  wanderers;  their  satire  and  tlieir  praise  are 
now  too  often  distributed  on  no  other  principle  than  love  of  gain;  yet  let  us  hope  that 
there  are  still  among  them  some  who  know,  and  also  willingly  perform,  their  duty.  !My 
own  opinion  is  that  this  Bertram  holds  himself  as  one  who  has  not  shared  in  the 
degradation  of  his  brethren,  nor  bent  the  knee  to  the  mammon  of  the  times;  it  must 
remain  with  you,  sir,  to  judge  whether  such  a  person,  honourably  and  moi-allj'  disposed, 
can  cause  any  danger  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas.  But  believing,  from  the  sentiments  he 
has  manifested  to  me,  that  he  is  incapable  of  playing  the  part  of  a  traitor,  I  must  strongly 
remonstrate  against  his  being  punished  as  one,  or  subjected  to  the  torture  within  the 
walls  of  an  English  garrison.  I  should  blush  for  niy  country,  if  it  required  of  us  to 
inflict  such  wanton  misery  upon  wanderers,  whose  sole  fault  is  poverty;  and  your  own 
knightly  sentiments  will  suggest  more  than  would  become  me  to  state  to  Sir  John 
de  AValton,  unless  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  apologize  for  retaining  my  own 
oi)inion." 

Sir  John  de  Walton's  dark  brow  was  stricken  with  red  when  he  heard  an  opinion 
delivered  in  opposition  to  his  own,  which  plainly  went  to  stigmatize  his  advice  as 
ungenerous,  unfeeling,  and  unknightly.  He  made  an  effort  to  preserve  his  temper  while 
he  thus  replied  with  a  degree  of  calmness.  "  You  have  given  your  opinion,  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence;  and  that  you  have  given  it  openly  and  boldly,  without  regard  to  my  own, 
I  thank  you.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  I  am  obliged  to  defer  my  ow-n  sentiments  to 
yours,  in  case  the  rules  on  which  I  hold  my  oflicc — the  commands  of  the  king  —  and  the 
observations  which  I  may  personally  have  made,  shall  recommend  to  me  a  different  line 
of  conduct  from  that  which  you  think  it  right  to  suggest." 

De  AValton  bowed,  in  conclusion,  with  great  gravity;  and  the  young  knight,  returning 
the  reverence  with  exactly  the  same  degree  of  stiff  formality,  asked  wheliier  there  were 
any  particular  orders  respecting  his  duty  in  the  castle;  and  having  received  an  answer 
in  the  negative  took  his  departure. 

Sir  John  de  AValton,  after  an  expression  of  imjiatience,  as  if  disappointed  at  finding 
that  the  advance  which  he  had  made  towards  an  explanation  with  his  young  friend  had 
proved  unexpectedly  abortive,  couqiosed  his  brow  as  if  to  deep  tliougiit,  and  walked 
several  times  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  considering  wliat  course  he  was  to  take  in 
these  circumstances.  "  It  is  hard  to  censure  him  severely,"  he  said,  "  when  I  recollect 
that,  on  first  entering  upon  life,  my  own  tliouglits  and  feelings  would  have  been  the  same 
with  those  of  this  giddy  and  hot-headed,  but  generous  boy.  Now  prudence  teaches  me 
to  suspect  mankijul  in  a  thousand  instances  where  perhaps  there  is  not  sufficient  ground. 
If  I  am  disposed  to  venture  my  own  honour  and  fortune,  rather  than  an  idle  travelling 
minstrel  should  suffer  a  little  pain,  which  at  all  events  I  might  make  up  to  him  by  money, 
still,  have  I  a  right  to  run  the  risk  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  tlius  advance  the 
treasonable  surrender  of  tlie  Castle  of  Douglas,  for  which  I  know  so  many  schemes  are 
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formed;  for  which,  too,  none  can  be  imagined  so  desperate  but  agents  will  be  found 
bold  enough  to  undertake  the  execution?  A  man  who  holds  my  situation,  although 
the  slave  of  conscience,  ought  to  learn  to  set  aside  those  false  scruples  which  assume  the 
appearance  of  flowing  from  our  own  moral  feeling,  whereas  they  are  in  fact  instilled  by 
the  suggestion  of  affected  delicacy.  I  will  not,  I  swear  by  Heaven,  be  infected  by  the 
follies  of  a  boy,  such  as  Aymer;  I  will  not,  that  I  may  defer  to  his  caprices,  lose  all  that 
love,  honour,  and  ambition  can  propose,  for  the  reward  of  twelve  months'  service,  of  a 
nature  the  most  watchful  and  unpleasant.  I  will  go  straight  to  my  point,  and  use 
the  ordinary  precautions  in  Scotland  which  I  .should  employ  in  Normandy  or  Gascoigny. 
— What  ho!  page!  who  waits  there?" 

One  of  his  attendants  replied  to  his  summons — "  Seek  me  out  Gilbert  Greenleaf  the 
archer,  and  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him  touching  the  two  bows  and  the  sheaf  of 
arrows,  concerning  which  I  gave  him  a  commission  to  Ayr." 

A  few  minutes  intervened  after  the  order  was  given,  when  the  archer  entered,  holding 
in  his  hand  two  bow-staves,  not  yet  fashioned,  and  a  number  of  arrows  secured  together 
with  a  thong.  He  bore  the  mysterious  looks  of  one  whose  apparent  business  is  not  of 
very  great  consequence,  but  is  meant  as  a  passport  for  other  affairs  which  are  in 
themselves  of  a  secret  nature.  Accordingly,  as  the  knight  was  silent,  and  afforded  no 
other  opening  for  Greenleaf,  that  judicious  negotiator  proceeded  to  enter  upon  s\ich  as 
was  open  to  him. 

"  Here  are  the  bow-staves,  noble  sir,  which  you  desired  me  to  obtain  while  I  was  at 
Ayr  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  army.  They  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  have  wished, 
yet  are  perhaps  of  better  quality  than  could  have  been  procured  by  any  other  than  a  fair 
judge  of  the  weapon.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke's  whole  camp  are  frantic  mad  in  order  to 
procure  real  Spanish  staves  from  the  Groyne,  and  other  ports  in  Spain  ;  but  though  two 
vessels  laden  with  such  came  into  the  port  of  Ayr,  said  to  be  for  the  King's  army,  yet  I 
believe  never  one  half  of  them  have  come  into  English  hands.  These  two  grew  in 
Sherwood,  which  having  been  seasoned  since  the  time  of  Robin  Hood,  are  not  likely  to 
fail  either  in  strength  or  in  aim,  in  so  strong  a  hand,  and  with  so  just  an  eye,  as  those  of 
the  men  who  wait  on  your  worship." 

"  And  who  has  got  the  rest,  since  two  ships'  cargoes  of  new  bow-staves  are  arrived  at 
Ayr,  and  thou  witli  difficulty  hast  only  procured  me  two  old  ones?"  said  the  governor. 

"  Faith,  I  pretend  not  skill  enough  to  know,"  answered  Greenleaf,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "  Talk  there  is  of  plots  in  that  country  as  well  as  here.  It  is  said  that  their 
Bruce,  and  the  rest  of  his  kinsmen,  intend  a  new  May-game,  and  that  the  outlawed  king 
proposes  to  land  near  to  Turnberry,  early  in  summer,  with  a  number  of  stout  kernes 
from  Ireland  ;  and  no  doubt  the  men  of  his  mock  earldom  of  Carrick  are  getting  them 
ready  with  bow  and  spear  for  so  hopeful  an  undertaking.  I  reckon  that  it  will  not  cost  us 
the  expense  of  more  than  a  few  score  of  sheaves  of  arrows  to  put  all  that  matter  to  rights." 

"Do  you  talk  then  of  conspiracies  in  this  part  of  the  country,  Greenleaf?"  said  De 
Walton.  "  I  know  you  are  a  sagacious  fellow,  well  bred  for  many  a  day  to  the  use  of 
the  bent  stick  and  string,  and  will  not  allow  such  a  practice  to  go  on  under  thy  nose, 
without  taking  notice  of  it." 

"  I  am  old  enough.  Heaven  knows,"  said  Greenleaf,  "  and  have  had  good  experience 
of  these  Scottish  wars,  and  know  well  whether  these  native  Scots  are  a  people  to  be 
trusted  to  by  knight  or  yeoman.  Say  they  are  a  false  generation,  and  say  a  good  archer 
told  j'ou  so,  who,  with  a  fair  aim,  seldom  missed  a  handsbreadth  of  the  white.  Ah !  sir, 
your  honour  knows  how  to  deal  with  them — ride  them  strongly,  and  rein  them  hard, — 
you  are  not  like  those  simple  novices  who  imagine  that  all  is  to  be  done  by  gentleness, 
and  wish  to  parade  themselves  as  courteous  and  generous  to  those  faithless  mountaineers, 
who  never,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  knew  any  tincture  either  of  courteousness  or 
generosity." 
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Thou  alliulest  to  some  one,"  said  the  governor,  "  and  I  charge  thee,  Gilbert,  to  be 
plain  and  sincere  with  me.  Tliou  knowest,  methinks,  that  in  trusting  me  thou  wilt 
come  to  no  harm  ?" 

"  It  is  true,  it  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  old  remnant  of  the  wars,  carrying  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  "  but  it  were  imprudent  to  communicate  all  the  remarks  which  float  through  an 
old  man's  brain  in  the  idle  moments  of  such  a  garrison  as  this.  One  stumbles  unawares 
on  fantasies,  as  well  as  realities,  and  thus  one  gets,  not  altogether  undeservedly,  the 
character  of  a  talebearer  and  mischief-maker  among  his  comrades,  and  methinks  1  would 
not  willingly  fall  under  that  accusation." 

"  Speak  frankly  to  me,"  answered  De  Walton,  "  and  have  no  fear  of  being  miscon- 
strued, whosoever  the  conversation  may  concern." 

"  Nay,  in  plain  truth,"  answered  Gilbert,  "  I  fear  not  the  greatness  of  this  young  knight, 
being,  as  I  am,  the  oldest  soldier  in  the  garrison,  and  having  drawn  a  bow-string  long 
and  many  a  day  ere  he  was  weaned  from  his  nurse's  breast." 

"  It  is,  then,"  said  De  AYalton,  "  my  lieutenant  and  friend,  Aymer  de  Valence,  at 
whom  your  suspicions  point  ?" 

"  At  nothing,"  replied  the  archer,  "  touching  the  honour  of  the  young  knight  himself, 
who  is  as  brave  as  the  sword  he  wears,  and,  his  youth  considered,  stands  high  in  the  roll 
of  English  chivalry ;  but  he  is  young,  as  your  worship  knows,  and  I  own  that  in  the 
choice  of  his  company  he  disturbs  and  alarms  me." 

"  Why,  you  know,  Grecnleaf,"  answered  the  governor,  "  that  in  the  leisure  of  a 
garrison  a  knight  cannot  always  confine  his  sports  and  pleasures  among  those  of  his  own 
rank,  who  are  not  numerous,  and  may  not  be  so  gamesome  or  fond  of  frolic,  as  he  would 
desire  them  to  be." 

"  I  know  that  well,"  answered  the  archer,  "  nor  would  I  say  a  word  concerning  your 
honour's  lieutenant  for  joining  any  honest  fellows,  however  inferior  their  rank,  in  the 
wrestling  ring,  or  at  a  bout  of  quarterstatf.  But  if  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  a  fondness 
for  martial  tales  of  former  days,  methinks  he  had  better  learn  them  from  the  ancient 
soldiers  who  have  followed  Edward  the  First,  whom  God  assoilzie,  and  who  have  known 
before  his  time  the  Barons'  wars  and  other  onslaughts,  in  which  the  knights  and  archers 
of  merry  England  transmitted  so  many  gallant  actions  to  be  recorded  by  fame  ;  this  truly, 
I  say,  were  more  beseeming  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  nephew,  than  to  see  him  closet 
himself  day  after  day  with  a  strolling  minstrel,  who  gains  his  livelihood  by  reciting 
nonsense  and  lies  to  such  young  men  as  are  fond  enough  to  believe  him,  of  whom  hardly 
any  one  knows  whether  he  be  English  or  Scottish  in  liis  opinions,  and  still  less  can  any 
one  pretend  to  say  whether  he  is  of  English  or  Scottish  birth,  or  with  what  purpose  he 
lies  lounging  about  this  castle,  and  is  left  free  to  communicate  every  thing  which  passes 
within  it  to  those  old  mutterers  of  matins  at  St.  Bride's,  who  say  with  their  tongues 
God  save  King  Edward,  but  pray  in  their  hearts  God  save  King  Robert  the  Bruce. 
Such  a  communication  he  can  easily  carry  on  by  means  of  his  son,  who  lies  at  Saint 
Bride's  cell,  as  your  worship  knows,  under  pretence  of  illness." 

"  How  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "  under  pretence  ? — is  he  not  then  really 
indisposed?" 

"  Nay,  he  may  be  sick  to  the  death  for  aught  I  know,"  said  the  archer  ;  "  but  if  so,  were 
it  not  then  more  natural  that  the  father  should  attend  his  son's  sick-bed,  than  that  he 
should  be  ranging  about  this  castle,  where  one  eternally  meets  him  in  the  old  Baron's 
study,  or  in  some  corner,  where  you  least  expect  to  find  him  ?" 

"  If  he  has  no  lawful  object,"  replied  the  knight,  "  it  might  be  as  you  say ;  but  he  is  said 
to  be  in  ([uest  of  ancient  poems  or  prophecies  of  Merlin,  of  the  Rhymer,  or  some  other 
old  bard ;  and  in  truth  it  is  natural  for  him  to  wish  to  enlarge  his  stock  of  knowledge 
and  power  of  giving  amusement,  and  where  should  he  find  the  means  save  in  a  study 
filled  with  ancient  books?" 
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"  No  doubt,"  replied  tlie  archer,  witli  a  sort  of  dry  civil  sneer  of  incredulity ; 
"  I  have  seldom  known  an  insurrection  in  Scotland  but  that  it  was  prophesied  by  some  old 
I'orgotten  rhyme,  conjured  out  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  for  the  sake  of  giving  courage  to 
those  North  Country  rebels,  who  durst  not  otherwise  have  abidden  the  whistling  of  the 
gi'ey -goose  shaft ;  but  curled  heads  are  hasty,  and,  with  license,  even  your  own  train, 
Sir  Knight,  retains  too  much  of  the  fire  of  youth  for  such  uncertain  times  as  the  present. 

"  Thou  hast  convinced  me,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  and  I  will  look  into  this  man's  business 
and  occupation  more  closely  than  hitherto.  This  is  no  time  to  peril  the  safety  of  a  royal 
castle  for  the  sake  of  affecting  generosity  towards  a  man  of  whom  we  know  so  little,  and 
to  whom,  till  we  receive  a  very  full  explanation,  we  maj',  without  doing  him  injustice, 
attach  grave  suspicions.     Is  he  now  in  the  apartment  called  the  Baron's  study?  " 

"  Your  worship  will  be  certain  to  find  him  there,"  replied  Greenleaf. 

"  Then  follow  me,  with  two  or  three  of  thy  comrades,  and  keep  out  of  sight,  but  within 
hearing ;  it  may  be  necessary  to  arrest  this  man." 

"  My  assistance,"  said  the  old  archer,  "shall  be  at  hand  when  you  call,  but" 

"But  what?"  said  the  knight;  "I  hope  I  am  not  to  find  doubts  and  disobedience  on 
all  hands?" 

"Certainly  not  on  mine,"  replied  Greenleaf;  "I  would  only  remind  your  worship  that 
what  I  have  said  was  a  sincere  opinion  expressed  in  answer  to  your  worship's  question  ; 
and  that,  as  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  avowed  himself  the  patron  of  this  man,  I  would 
not  willingly  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  his  revenge." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  answered  De  Walton,  "  is  Aymer  de  Valence  governor  of  this  castle,  or 
am  I  ?  or  to  whom  do  you  imagine  you  are  responsible  for  answering  such  questions  as 
I  may  put  to  you  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  archer,  secretly  not  displeased  at  seeing  De  Walton  show  some 
little  jealousy  of  his  own  authority,  "  believe  me,  Sir  Knight,  that  I  know  my  own 
station  and  your  worship's,  and  that  I  am  not  now  to  be  told  to  whom  I  owe  obedience." 

"  To  the  study,  then,  and  let  us  find  the  man,"  said  the  governor. 

"  A  fine  matter,  indeed,"  subjoined  Greenleaf,  following  him,  "  that  your  worship 
should  have  to  go  in  person  to  look  after  the  arrest  of  so  mean  an  individual.  But  your 
honour  is  right ;  these  minstrels  are  often  jugglers,  and  possess  the  power  of  making  their 
escape  by  means  which  borrel*  folk  like  myself  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  necromancy." 

Without  attending  to  these  last  words,  Sir  John  de  Walton  set  forth  towards  the 
study,  walking  at  a  quick  pace,  as  if  this  conversation  had  augmented  his  desire  to  find 
himself  in  possession  of  the  person  of  the  suspected  minstrel. 

Traversing  the  ancient  passages  of  the  castle,  the  governor  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  study,  which  was  strongly  vaulted  with  stone,  and  furnished  with  a  sort  of  iron 
cabinet,  intended  for  the  preservation  of  articles  and  papers  of  value,  in  case  of  fire. 
Here  he  found  the  minstrel  seated  at  a  small  table,  sustaining  before  him  a  manuscript, 
apparently  of  great  antiquity,  from  which  he  seemed  engaged  in  making  extracts.  The 
windows  of  the  room  were  very  small,  and  still  showed  some  traces  that  they  had 
originally  been  glazed  with  a  painted  history  of  Saint  Bride — another  mark  of  the 
devotion  of  the  great  family  of  Douglas  to  their  tutelar  saint. 

The  minstrel,  who  had  seemed  deeply  wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  his  task,  on 
being  disturbed  by  the  unlooked-for  entrance  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  rose  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  humility,  and,  remaining  standing  in  the  governor's  presence, 
appeared  to  wait  for  his  interrogations,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  that  the  visit  concerned 
himself  particularly. 

"  I  am  to  suppose.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  that  you  have  been 
successful  in  your  search,  and  have  found  the  roll  of  poetry  or  prophecies  that  you 
proposed  to  seek  after  amongst  these  broken  shelves  and  tattered  volumes  ?" 

*  UnlcarneiK 
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"  More  successful  than  I  could  have  expected,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  considering  the 
effects  of  the  conflagration.  Tlii-J,  Sir  Knight,  is  apparently  the  fatal  volume  for  which 
I  sought,  and  strange  it  is,  considering  tlie  lieavy  chance  of  other  books  contained  in 
this  library,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  few  though  imperfect  fragments  of  it." 

"  Since,  therefore,  you  have  been  permitted  to  indulge  your  curiosity,"  said  the 
governor,  "  I  trust,  minstrel,  you  will  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  mine?" 

The  minstrel  replied  with  the  same  humility,  "  that  if  there  was  any  thing  within  the 
poor  compass  of  his  skill  which  could  gratify  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  any  degree,  he 
would  but  reach  his  lute,  and  presently  obey  his  commands." 

"  You  mistake,  sir,"  said  Sir  John,  somewhat  harshly.  "  I  am  none  of  those  who 
have  hours  to  spend  in  listening  to  tales  or  music  of  former  days ;  my  life  has  hardly 
given  me  time  enough  for  learning  the  duties  of  my  profession,  far  less  has  it  allowed 
me  leisure  for  such  twangling  follies.  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  but  my  ear  is  so 
incapable  of  judging  of  your  art,  which  you  doubtless  think  a  noble  one,  tliat  I  can 
scarcely  tell  the  modulation  of  one  tune  from  another." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  minstrel  composedly,  "  I  can  hardly  promise  myself  the 
pleasure  of  affording  your  worship  tlie  amusement  which  I  might  otherwise  have  done." 

"  Nor  do  I  look  for  any  at  your  hand,"  said  the  governor,  advancing  a  step  nearer  to 
him,  and  speaking  in  a  sterner  tone.  "  I  want  information,  sir,  which  I  am  assured  you 
can  give  me,  if  you  incline ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  show  unwilling- 
ness to  speak  the  truth,  I  know  means  by  which  it  will  become  my  painful  duty  to 
extort  it  in  a  more  disagreeable  manner  than  I  would  wish." 

"  If  your  questions.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  be  such  as  I  can  or  ought  to 
answer,  there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  put  them  more  than  once.  If  they  are  such  as  I 
cannot  or  ought  not  to  reply  to,  believe  me  that  no  threats  of  violence  will  extort  an 
answer  from  me." 

"  You  speak  boldlv,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  "  but  take  my  word  for  it,  that  j-our 
courage  will  be  put  to  the  test.  I  am  as  little  fond  of  proceeding  to  such  extremities 
as  you  can  be  of  undergoing  them,  but  such  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  your 
own  obstinacy.  I  therefore  ask  you,  whether  Bertram  be  your  real  name — whether 
you  have  any  other  profession  than  that  of  a  travelling  minstrel — and,  lastly,  wliether 
you  have  any  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  anj'  Englishman  or  Scottishman  beyond 
the  walls  of  this  Castle  of  Douglas?" 

"  To  these  questions,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  have  ali-eady  answered  the  worshipful 
knight.  Sir  Aymcr  de  Valence,  and  having  fully  satisfied  him,  it  is  not,  I  conceive, 
necessary  that  I  sliould  undergo  a  second  examination  ;  nor  is  it  consistent  either  with 
your  worship's  honour,  or  that  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  that  such  a  re-examination 
should  take  place." 

"  You  are  very  considerate,"  replied  the  governor,  "  <jf  my  honour  and  of  that  of  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence.  Take  my  word  for  it,  they  are  both  in  perfect  safety  in  our  own 
keeping,  and  may  dispense  with  your  attention.  I  ask  you,  will  you  answer  the 
enquiries  which  it  is  nij'  duty  to  make,  or  am  I  to  enforce  obedience  by  putting  you 
under  the  penalties  of  the  question  ?  I  have  already,  it  is  my  duty  to  sa}',  seen  the 
answers  you  have  returned  to  my  lieutenant,  and  they  do  not  satisfy  me." 

lie  at  the  same  time  clapped  his  hands,  and  two  or  three  archers  showed  themselves 
stripped  of  their  tunics,  and  only  attired  in  their  shirts  and  hose. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  that  you  intend  to  inflict  upon  me  a  punishment 
which  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English  laws,  in  that  no  proof  is  adduced  of  my 
guilt.  I  have  already  told  that  I  am  by  birth  an  Englishman,  by  profession  a  minstrel, 
and  that  I  am  totally  unconnected  with  any  person  likely  to  nourish  any  design  against 
this  Castle  of  Douirlas,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or  his  garrison.  Wliat  answers  you  may 
extort  from  me  by  bodily  agony,  I  cannot,  to  speak  as  a  plain-dealing  Christian,  liold 
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myself  responsible  for.  I  think  tluit  I  can  endure  as  much  pain  as  any  one  ;  I  am  sure  that 
I  never  yet  felt  a  degree  of  agony,  that  I  would  not  willingly  prefer  to  breaking  my 
plighted  word,  or  becoming  a  false  informer  against  innocent  persons ;  but  I  own  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  the  art  of  torture  may  be  carried  ;  and  though  I  do 
not  fear  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  fear  myself,  since  I 
know  not  to  what  extremity  your  cruelty  may  be  capable  of  subjecting  me,  or  how  far 
I  may  be  enabled  to  bear  it.  I,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  protest,  that  I  shall  in  no 
manner  be  liable  for  any  words  which  I  may  utter  in  the  course  of  any  examination 
enforced  from  me  by  torture ;  and  you  must  therefore,  under  such  circumstances, 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  an  office,  which,  permit  me  to  say,  is  hardly  that  which  I 
expected  to  have  found  thus  administered  by  an  accomplished  knight  like  yourself." 

"  Hark  you,  sir,"  replied  the  governor,  "  you  and  I  are  at  issue,  and  in  doing  my  duty, 
I  ought  instantly  to  proceed  to  the  extremities  I  have  threatened  ;  but  perhaps  you  your- 
self feel  less  reluctance  to  undergo  the  examination  as  proposed,  than  I  shall  do  in 
commanding  it ;  I  will  therefore  consign  you  for  the  present  to  a  place  of  confinement, 
suitable  to  one  who  is  suspected  of  being  a  spy  upon  this  fortress.  Until  you  are 
pleased  to  remove  such  suspicions,  your  lodgings  and  nourishment  are  those  of  a 
prisoner.  In  the  meantime,  before  subjecting  you  to  the  question,  take  notice,  I  will 
myself  ride  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  satisfy  myself  whether  tlie  young  person 
whom  you  would  pass  as  your  son,  is  possessed  of  the  same  determination  as  that  which 
you  yourself  seem  to  assert.  It  may  so  happen  that  his  examination  and  yours  may 
throw  such  light  upon  each  other  as  will  decidedly  prove  either  your  guilt  or  innocence, 
without  its  being  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  extraordinary  question.  If  it  be  otherwise, 
tremble  for  your  son's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own. — Have  I  shaken  you,  sir  ? — or  do  you 
fear,  for  your  boy's  young  sinews  and  joints,  the  engines  which,  in  your  own  case,  you 
seem  willing  to  defy?" 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  minstrel,  recovering  from  the  momentary  emotion  he  had  shown 
"I  leave  it  to  yourself,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  candour,  whether  you  ought,  in  common 
fairness,  to  form  a  worse  opinion  of  any  man,  because  he  is  not  unwilling  to  incur,  in 
his  own  person,  severities  which  he  would  not  desire  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  cliild,  a 
sickly  youth,  just  recovering  from  a  dangerous  disease." 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  answered  De  Walton,  after  a  sliort  pause,  "  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  by  which  this  business  may  be  traced  to  the  source  ;  and  if  thou  desirest 
mercy  for  thy  son,  thou  wilt  thyself  most  easily  attain  it,  by  setting  him  the  example  of 
honesty  and  plain-dealing." 

The  minstrel  threw  himself  back  on  the  seat,  as  if  fully  resolved  to  bear  every 
extremity  that  could  be  inflicted,  ratlier  than  make  any  farther  answer  than  he  had 
already  offered.  Sir  John  de  Walton  himself  seemed  in  some  degree  uncertain  what 
might  now  be  his  best  course.  He  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  proceed,  without 
due  consideration,  in  what  most  people  would  have  deemed  the  direct  line  of  his  duty, 
by  inflicting  the  torture  both  upon  fatlier  and  son  ;  but  deep  as  was  his  sense  of  devotion 
towards  the  King,  and  numerous  as  were  the  hopes  and  expectations  he  had  formed 
upon  the  strict  discharge  of  his  present  high  trust,  he  could  not  resolve  upon  having 
recourse  at  once  to  this  cruel  method  of  cutting  the  knot.  Bertram's  appearance  was 
venerable,  and  his  power  of  words  not  unworthy  of  his  aspect  and  bearing.  The 
governor  remembered  that  Aymer  de  Valence,  whose  judgment  in  general  it  was 
impossible  to  deny,  had  described  him  as  one  of  those  rare  individuals,  who  vindicated  the 
honour  of  a  corrupted  profession  by  their  personal  good  behaviour ;  and  he  acknowledged 
to  himself,  that  there  was  gross  cruelty  and  injustice  in  refusing  to  admit  the  prisoner 
to  the  credit  of  being  a  true  and  honest  man,  until,  by  way  of  proving  his  rectitude,  he 
had  strained  every  sinew,  and  crushed  every  joint  in  his  body,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
son.     "  I  have  no  touchstone,"  he  said  internally,  "  which  can  distinguish  truth  from 
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falsehood ;  tlie  Bruce  and  his  followers  are  on  the  alert, — he  has  certainly  equipped  the 
galleys  which  lay  at  Rachrin  during  winter.  This  story,  too,  of  Greenleaf,  about  arms 
being  jirocured  lor  a  new  insurrection,  tallies  strangely  with  the  appearance  of  that 
savage-looking  forester  at  the  hunt ;  and  all  tends  to  show,  that  something  is  upon  the 
anvil  which  it  is  my  duty  to  provide  against.  I  will,  therefore,  pass  over  no  circumstance 
by  which  I  can  affect  the  mind  through  hope  or  fear ;  but,  please  God  to  give  me  light 
from  any  other  source,  I  will  not  think  it  lawful  to  torment  these  unfortunate,  and,  it 
may  yet  be,  honest  men."  He  accordingly  took  his  departure  from  the  library, 
whispering  a  word  to  Greenleaf  respecting  the  prisoner. 

He  had  reached  the  outward  door  of  the  study,  and  his  satellites  had  already  taken 
the  minstrel  into  their  grasp,  when  the  voice  of  the  old  man  was  heard  calling  upon  De 
Walton  to  return  for  a  single  moment. 

"  What  hast  thou  to  say,  sir  ?"  said  the  governor ;  "  be  speedy,  for  I  have  already  lost 
more  time  in  listening  to  thee  than  I  am  answerable  for,  and  .so  I  advise  thee  for  thine 
own  sake" 

"  I  advise  thee,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  for  thine  own  aake.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  to 
beware  how  thou  dost  insist  on  thy  present  purpose,  by  which  thou  thyself  alone,  of  all 
men  living,  will  most  severely  suffer.  If  thou  harmest  a  hair  of  that  young  man's 
head — nay,  if  thou  permittest  him  to  undergo  any  privation  which  it  is  in  thy  power  to 
prevent,  thou  wilt,  in  doing  so,  prepare  for  thine  own  suffering  a  degree  of  agony  more 
acute  than  anything  else  in  this  mortal  world  could  cause  thee.  I  swear  by  the  most 
blessed  objects  of  our  holy  religion  ;  I  call  to  witness  that  holy  sepulchre,  of  which  I 
have  been  an  unworthy  visitor,  that  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  tiiat  thou  wilt 
one  day  testify  thy  gratitude  for  the  part  I  am  now  acting.  It  is  my  interest,  as  well  as 
yours,  to  secure  you  in  the  safe  possession  of  this  castle,  although  assuredly  I  know  some 
things  respecting  it,  and  respecting  your  worship,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell 
without  the  consent  of  that  youth.  Bring  me  but  a  note  under  his  hand,  consenting  to 
my  taking  you  into  our  mystery,  and  believe  me,  you  will  soon  see  those  clouds  charmed 
away ;  since  there  was  never  a  doleful  uncertainty  which  more  speedily  changed  to  joy, 
or  a  thunder-cloud  of  adversity  which  more  instantly  gave  way  to  sunshine,  than  would 
then  the  suspicions  which  appear  now  so  formidable." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  as  to  make  some  impression  upon  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  who  was  once  more  wholly  at  a,  loss  to  know  what  line  his  duty  called  upon 
him  to  pursue. 

"  I  would  most  gladly,"  said  the  governor,  "  follow  out  my  purpose  by  the  gentlest 
means  in  my  power ;  and  I  shall  bring  no  further  distress  upon  tiiis  poor  lad,  than  thine 
own  obstinacy  and  his  shall  appear  to  deserve.  In  the  meantime,  think.  Sir  Minstrel, 
that  my  duty  has  limits,  and  if  I  slack  it  for  a  day,  it  will  become  thee  to  exert  every 
effort  in  thy  power  to  meet  my  condescension.  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  address  thy  son 
by  a  line  under  thy  hand,  and  I  will  await  his  answer  before  I  proceed  farther  in  this 
matter,  which  seems  to  be  very  mysterious.  Meantime,  as  thou  hast  a  soul  to  be  saved, 
I  conjure  thee  to  speak  the  truth,  and  tell  me  whether  the  secrets  of  which  thou  seeraest 
to  be  a  too  faithful  treasurer,  have  regard  to  the  practices  of  Douglas,  of  Bruce,  or  of 
any  in  their  names,  against  this  Castle  of  Douglas?" 

The  prisoner  thought  a  moment,  and  then  replied — "  I  am  aware,  Sir  Knight,  of  the 
severe  charge  under  which  this  command  is  intrusted  to  your  hands,  and  were  it  in  my 
power  to  assist  you,  as  a  I'aithful  minstrel  and  loyal  subject,  either  with  hand  or  tongue, 
I  should  feel  myself  called  upon  so  to  do;  but  so  far  am  I  from  being  tiie  character  your 
suspicions  have  apprehended,  that  I  should  have  held  it  for  certain  that  the  Bruce  and 
Douglas  had  assembled  their  followers,  for  the  purpose  of  renouncing  their  rebellious 
attempts,  and  taking  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  for  the  apparition  of  the 
forester,  who,  I  hear,  bearded  you  at  the  hunting,  which  impresses  upon  me  the  belief. 
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that  when  so  resolute  a  follower  and  henchman  of  the  Douglas  was  sitting  fearless 
among  you,  his  master  and  comrades  could  be  at  no  great  distance — how  far  his  intentions 
could  be  friendly  to  you,  I  must  leave  it  to  yourself  to  judge  ;  only  believe  me  thus  far, 
that  the  rack,  pulley,  or  pincers,  would  not  have  compelled  me  to  act  the  informer,  or 
adviser,  in  a  quarrel  wherein  I  have  little  or  no  share,  if  I  had  not  been  desirous  of 
fixing  the  belief  upon  you,  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  true  man,  and  one  who  has 
your  welfare  at  heart. — Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  have  writing  materials,  or  let  my  own 
be  restored,  for  I  possess,  in  some  degree,  the  higher  arts  of  my  calling  ;  nor  do  I  fear 
but  that  I  can  procure  for  you  an  explanation  of  these  marvels,  without  much  more  loss 
of  time." 

"  God  grant  it  prove  so,"  said  the  governor ;  "  though  I  see  not  well  how  I  can  hope 
for  so  favourable  a  termination,  and  I  may  sustain  great  harm  by  trusting  too  much  on 
the  present  occasion.  My  duty,  however,  requires  that,  in  the  meantime,  you  be 
removed  into  strict  confinement." 

He  handed  to  the  prisoner,  as  he  spoke,  the  writing  materials,  which  had  been  seized 
upon  by  the  archers  on  their  first  entrance,  and  then  commanded  those  satellites  to 
unhand  the  minstrel. 

"  I  must,  then,"  said  Bertram,  "  remain  subjected  to  all  the  severities  of  a  strict 
captivity ;  but  I  deprecate  no  hardship  whatever  in  my  own  person,  so  I  may  secure 
you  from  acting  with  a  degree  of  rashness,  of  which  you  will  all  your  life  repent, 
without  the  means  of  atoning." 

"  No  more  words,  minstrel,"  said  the  governor ;  "  but  since  I  have  made  my  choice, 
perhaps  a  very  dangerous  one  for  myself,  let  us  carry  this  spell  into  execution,  which 
thou  sayest  is  to  serve  me,  as  mariners  say  that  oil  spread  upon  the  raging  billows  will 
assuage  their  fury." 
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Buwure !    beware !  of  the  black  I'riar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  he  is  yet  tlie  Chureh's  heir  by  right. 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Aniundfvillc  is  lord  by  day. 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night. 
Nor  wine  nor  wafscl  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 

Don  Juan,  C,\NTo  XVII. 


'C^^f^^  HE  minstrd  maJe  no  vain  boa.st  of  the  .skill  which  he  po.s.sc.«so(l  in  the  use  of 
?A"fi|:fl.y5K  nen  and  ink.  In  fact,  no  priest  of  the  time  could  have  produced  his  little 
T'^l-l'uS^  scroll  more  speedily,  more  neatly  composed,  or  more  fairly  written,  than  were 
'Ss^^^ri  the  lines  addressed  "  To  the  youth  called  Augustine,  son  of  Bertram  the 
IVIinstrel." 

"  I  have  not  folded  this  letter,"  said  he,  "  nor  tied  it  with  silk,  for  it  is  not  expressed 
so  as  to  explain  the  mystery  to  you ;  nor,  to  speak  frankly,  do  I  think  that  it  can  convey 
to  you  any  intelligence  ;  but  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show  you  what  the  letter  does  not 
contain,  and  that  it  is  written  from  and  to  a  person  who  both  mean  kindly  towards  you 
and  your  garrison." 

"  That,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  a  deception  which  is  easily  practised ;  it  tends, 
however,  to  show,  though  not  with  certainty,  that  you  are  disposed  to  act  upon  good 
faith ;  and  until  the  contrary  appear,  I  shall  consider  it  a  point  of  duty  to  treat  you 
with  as  much  gentleness  as  the  matter  admits  of.  INIeantiinc,  I  will  myself  ride  to  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  in  person  examine  the  young  prisoner  ;  and  as  j'ou  say  he 
has  the  power,  so  I  pray  to  Heaven  he  may  have  the  will,  to  read  this  riddle,  which 
seems  to  throw  us  all  into  confusion."  So  saying,  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  while  it 
was  getting  ready,  he  perused  with  great  composure  the  minstrel's  letter.  Its  contents 
ran  thus : — 
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"  Dear  Augustine, 
"  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governor  of  this  castle,  has  conceived  those  suspicions 
which  I  pointed  out  as  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  our  coming  to  this  country  without 
an  avowed  errand.  I  at  least  am  seized,  and  threatened  with  examination  under  torture, 
to  force  me  to  tell  the  purpose  of  our  journey ;  but  they  shall  tear  my  flesh  from  my 
bones,  ere  they  force  me  to  break  the  oath  which  I  have  taken.  And  the  purport  of  this 
letter  is  to  apprize  you  of  the  danger  in  which  you  stand  of  being  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  unless  you  are  disposed  to  authorise  me  to  make  the  discovery  to  this 
knight ;  but  on  this  subject  you  have  only  to  express  your  own  wishes,  being  assured 
they  shall  be  in  every  respect  attended  to  by  your  devoted  "  Bertram." 

This  letter  did  not  throw  the  smallest  light  upon  the  mystery  of  the  writer.  The 
governor  read  it  more  than  once,  and  turned  it  repeatedly  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  hoped 
by  that  mechanical  process  to  draw  something  from  the  missive,  which  at  a  first  view 
the  words  did  not  express ;  but  as  no  result  of  this  sort  appeared,  De  Walton  retired  to 
the  hall,  where  he  informed  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that  he  was  going  abroad  as  far  as 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  by  his  taking  upon  him  the 
duties  of  governor  during  his  absence.  Sir  Aymer,  of  course,  intimated  his  acquiescence 
in  the  charge ;  and  the  state  of  disunion  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  permitted  no 
further  explanation. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  at  the  dilapidated  shrine,  the  abbot,  with 
trembling  haste,  made  it  his  business  immediately  to  attend  the  commander  of  the  English 
garrison,  upon  whom  for  the  present,  their  house  depended  for  every  indulgence  they 
experienced,  as  well  as  for  the  subsistence  and  protection  necessary  to  them  in  so  perilous 
a  period.  Having  interrogated  this  old  man  respecting  the  youth  residing  in  the  abbey, 
De  Walton  was  informed  that  he  had  been  indisposed  since  left  there  by  his  lather, 
Bertram,  a  minstrel.  It  appeared  to  the  abbot,  that  his  indisposition  might  be  of  that 
contagious  kind  which,  at  that  period,  ravaged  the  English  Borders,  and  made  some 
incursions  into  Scotland,  where  it  afterwards  worked  a  fearful  progress.  After  some 
farther  conversation.  Sir  John  de  Walton  put  into  the  abbot's  hand  the  letter  to  the  young 
person  under  his  roof,  on  delivering  which  to  Augustine,  the  reverend  father  was 
charged  with  a  message  to  the  English  governor,  so  bold,  that  he  was  afraid  to  be  the 
bearer  of  it.  It  signified,  that  the  youth  could  not,  and  would  not,  at  that  moment, 
receive  the  English  knight ;  but  that,  if  he  came  back  on  the  morrow  after  mass,  it  was 
probable  he  might  learn  something  of  what  was  requested. 

"  This  is  not  an  answer,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  to  be  sent  by  a  boy  like  this  to 
a  person  in  my  charge ;  and  methinks.  Father  Abbot,  you  consult  youi"  own  safety  but 
slenderly  in  delivering  such  an  insolent  message." 

The  abbot  trembled  under  the  folds  of  his  large  coarse  habit ;  and  De  Walton, 
imagining  that  his  discomposure  was  the  consequence  of  guilty  fear,  called  upon  him  to 
remember  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  England,  the  benefits  which  he  had  received  from 
himself,  and  the  probable  consequence  of  taking  part  in  a  pert  boy's  insolent  defiance  of 
the  power  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 

The  abbot  vindicated  himself  from  these  charges  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  He  pledged 
his  sacred  word,  that  the  inconsiderate  character  of  the  boy's  message  was  owing  to  the 
waywardness  arising  from  indisposition.  He  reminded  the  governor  that,  as  a  Christian 
and  an  Englishman,  he  had  duties  to  observe  towards  the  community  of  Saint  Bride, 
which  had  never  given  the  English  government  the  least  subject  of  complaint.  As  he 
spoke,  the  churchman  seemed  to  gather  courage  from  the  immunities  of  his  order.  He 
said  he  could  not  permit  a  sick  boy  who  had  taken  refuge  within  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Church,  to  be  seized  or  subjected  to  any  species  of  force,  unless  he  was  accused  of  a 
specific  crime,  capable  of  being  immediately  proved.     The  Douglasses,  a  headstrong  race, 
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had,  in  former  days,  uniformly  respected  the  sanctuary  of  Saint  Bride,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  King  of  England,  the  dutiful  and  obedient  child  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  would  act  with  less  veneration  for  her  rights,  than  the  followers  of  a  usurper, 
homicide,  and  excommunicated  person  like  Robert  Bruce. 

Walton  was  considerably  shaken  with  this  remonstrance.  He  knew  that,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  Pope  had  great  power  in  every  controversy  in  wliich  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  interfere.  He  knew  that  even  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  supremacy 
of  Scotland,  his  Holiness  had  set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  which,  in  the  temper  of  the 
times,  might  perhaps  have  been  deemed  superior  both  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce  and  that 
of  Edward  of  Elngland,  and  he  conceived  his  monarch  would  give  him  little  thanks  for 
any  fVe.sh  embroilment  which  might  take  place  with  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  was  easy 
to  place  a  watch,  so  as  to  prevent  Augustine  from  escaping  during  the  night ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  he  would  be  still  as  effectually  in  the  power  of  the  English  governor 
as  if  he  were  seized  on  by  open  force  at  the  present  moment.  Sir  John  de  Walton 
however,  so  far  exerted  his  authority  over  the  abbot,  that  he  engaged,  in  consideration 
of  the  sanctuary  being  respected  for  this  space  of  time,  that,  when  it  expired,  he  would 
be  aiding  and  assisting  with  his  spiritual  authority  to  surrender  the  youth,  should  he  not 
allege  a  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary.  This  arrangement,  which  appeared  still  to 
flatter  the  governor  with  the  prospect  of  an  easy  termination  of  this  troublesome  dispute, 
induced  him  to  grant  the  delay  which  Augustine  rather  demanded  than  petitioned  for. 

"  At  your  request,  Father  Abbot,  whom  I  have  hitherto  found  a  true  man,  I  will 
indulge  this  youth  with  the  grace  he  asks,  before  taking  him  into  custody,  understanding 
tiiat  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  this  place;  and  thou  art  to  be  responsible  to  this 
effect,  giving  thee,  as  is  reasonable,  power  to  command  our  little  garrison  at  Hazelside, 
to  which  I  will  send  a  reinforcement  on  my  return  to  the  Castle,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  use  the  strong  hand,  or  circumstances  impose  upon  me  other  measures." 

"  Worthy  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Abbot,  "  I  have  no  idea  that  the  frowardness  of 
this  youth  will  render  any  course  necessary,  saving  that  of  persuasion  ;  and  I  venture  to 
say,  that  you  yourself  will  in  the  highest  degree  approve  of  the  method  in  which  I  shall 
acquit  myself  of  my  present  trust." 

The  abbot  went  througli  the  duties  of  hospitality,  enumerating  what  simple  cheer  the 
cloister  of  the  convent  permitted  him  to  offer  to  the  English  knight.  Sir  John  de  Walton 
declined  the  offer  of  refreshment,  however — took  a  courteous  leave  of  tlie  churchman, 
and  did  not  spare  his  horse  until  the  noble  animal  had  brought  him  again  before  the 
Castle  of  Douglas.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  met  him  on  the  drawbridge,  and  reported 
the  state  of  the  garrison  to  be  the  same  in  which  he  had  left  it,  excepting  that  intimation 
had  been  received  that  twelve  or  fifteen  men  were  expected  on  their  way  to  the  town  of 
Lanark  ;  and  being  on  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayr,  would  that  night  take  up 
their  quarters  at  the  outpost  of  Hazelside. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  the  governor  ;  "  I  was  about  to  strengthen  that  detachment. 
This  stripling,  the  son  of  Bertram  the  minstrel,  or  whoever  he  is,  has  engaged  to  deliver 
himself  up  for  examination  in  the  morning.  As  this  party  of  soldiers  are  followers  of 
your  uncle.  Lord  Pembroke,  may  I  request  you  will  ride  to  meet  them,  and  command 
them  to  remain  at  Hazelside  until  you  make  farther  enquiries  about  this  youth,  who  has 
still  to  clear  up  the  mystery  whicli  hangs  about  him,  and  reply  to  a  letter  which  I  delivered 
with  my  own  hand  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride.  I  have  shown  too  much  forbearance 
in  this  matter,  and  I  trust  to  your  looking  to  the  security  of  this  young  man,  and 
conveying  him  hither,  with  all  due  care  and  attention,  as  being  a  prisoner  of  some 
importance." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  John,"  answered  Sir  Aymer ;  "  your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  since 
you  have  none  of  greater  importance  for  one  who  hath  the  honour  to  be  second  only  to 
yourself  in  this  phice." 
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"  I  crave  your  mercy,  Sir  Aymer,"  returned  the  governor,  "  if  the  commission  be  in 
any  degree  beneath  your  dignity ;  but  it  is  our  misfortune  to  misunderstand  each  other, 
when  we  endeavour  to  be  most  intelligible." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,"  said  Sir  Aymer — "  no  way  disputing  your  command,  but 
only  asking  for  information — what  am  I  to  do,  if  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride  offers 
opposition  ?" 

"  How!"  answered  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  "  with  the  reinforcement  from  my  Lord  of 
Pembroke,  you  will  command  at  least  twenty  war-men,  with  bow  and  spear,  against  five 
or  six  timid  old  monks,  with  only  gown  and  hood." 

"  True,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  but  ban  and  excommunication  are  sometimes,  in  the  present 
day,  too  hard  for  the  mail  coat,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  thrown  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Christian  Church." 

"  Well,  then,  thou  very  suspicious  and  scrupulous  young  man,"  replied  De  Walton, 
"  know  that  if  this  youth  does  not  deliver  himself  up  to  thee  of  his  own  accord,  the 
abbot  has  promised  to  put  him  into  thy  hands." 

There  was  no  farther  answer  to  be  made,  and  De  Valence,  though  still  thinking 
himself  unnecessarily  harassed  with  the  charge  of  a  petty  commission,  took  the  sort  of 
half  arms  which  were  always  used  when  the  knights  stirred  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
garrison,  and  proceeded  to  execute  the  commands  of  De  Walton.  A  horseman  or  two, 
together  with  his  squire  Fabian,  accompanied  him. 

The  evening  closed  in  with  one  of  those  Scottish  mists  which  are  commonly  said  to 
be  equal  to  the  showers  of  happier  climates  ;  the  path  became  more  and  more  dark,  the 
hills  more  wreathed  in  vapours,  and  more  difficult  to  traverse ;  and  all  the  little  petty 
inconveniences  which  rendered  travelling  through  the  district  slow  and  uncertain,  were 
augmented  by  the  density  of  the  fog  which  overhung  everything. 

Sir  Aymer,  therefore,  occasionally  mended  his  pace,  and  often  incurred  the  fate  of  one 
who  is  over-late,  delaying  himself  by  his  efforts  to  make  greater  expedition.  The  knight 
bethought  himself  that  he  would  get  into  a  straight  road  by  passing  through  the  almost 
deserted  town  of  Douglas, — the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been  treated  so  severely  by  the 
English,  in  the  course  of  those  fierce  troubles,  that  most  of  them  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms  had  left  it,  and  withdrawn  themselves  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
This  almost  deserted  place  was  defended  by  a  rude  palisade,  and  a  ruder  drawbridge, 
which  gave  entrance  into  streets  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  with  difficulty  three  horses  abreast, 
and  evincing  with  what  strictness  the  ancient  lords  of  the  village  adhered  to  their 
prejudice  against  fortifications,  and  their  opinion  in  favour  of  keeping  the  field,  so  quaintly 
expressed  in  the  well-known  proverb  of  the  family, — "  It  is  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing 
than  the  mouse  cheep."  The  streets,  or  rather  the  lanes,  were  dark,  but  for  a  shifting 
gleam  of  moonlight,  which,  as  that  planet  began  to  rise,  was  now  and  then  visible  upon 
some  steep  and  narrow  gable.  No  sound  of  domestic  industry,  or  domestic  festivity, 
was  heard,  and  no  ray  of  candle  or  firelight  glanced  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  ; 
the  ancient  ordinance  called  the  curfew,  which  the  Conqueror  had  introduced  into  England, 
was  at  this  time  in  full  force  in  such  parts  of  Scotland  as  were  thought  doubtful,  and 
likely  to  rebel ;  under  which  description  it  need  not  be  said  the  ancient  possessions  of 
the  Douglas  were  most  especially  regarded.  The  Church,  whose  Gothic  monuments 
were  of  a  magnificent  character,  had  been,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed  bj  fire  ;  but  the 
ruins,  held  together  by  the  weight  of  the  massive  stones  of  which  they  were  composed, 
still  sufficiently  evinced  the  greatness  of  the  family  at  whose  cost  it  had  been  raised,  and 
whose  bones,  from  immemorial  time,  had  been  entombed  in  its  crypts. 

Paying  little  attention  to  these  relics  of  departed  splendour,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence 
advanced  with  his  small  detachment,  and  had  passed  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
cemetery  of  the  Douglasses,  when  to  his  surprise,  the  noise  of  his  horse's  feet  was 
seemingly  replied  to  by  sounds  which  rung  like  those  of  another  knightly  steed  advancing 
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lieavily  up  the  street,  as  if  it  were  to  meet  him.     Valence  was  unable  to  conjecture  wliat 
might  be  the  cause  of  these  warlike   sounds;  the  ring  and  the  clang  of  armour  was 
distinct,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  a  war-horse  was  not  to   be  mistaken  by  the  ear  of 
a  warrior.     The  difficulty  of  keeping  soldiers  from  straying  out  of  quarters  by  night, 
would  have  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  appearance  of  a  straggling  foot-soldier;  but  it 
was  more  difficult  to  account  for  a  mounted  horseman,  in  full  armour;  and  sucli  was  the 
apparition  which  a  peculiarly  bright  glimpse  of  moonlight  now  showed  at  the  bottom  of 
the   causewayed    hill.      Perhaps   the   unknown    warrior   obtained   at   the   same  time 
a  glance  of  Aynier  de  Valence  and  his  armed  followers — at  least  each  of  them  shouted 
"Who  goes  there?" — the  alarm  of  the  times;  and  on  the  instant  the  deep  answers 
of  "St  George!"  on  the  one  side,  and,  "The  Douglas!"  on  the  other,  awakened  the 
still  echoes  of  the  small  and  ruinous  street,  and  the  silent  arches  of  the  dilapidated 
church.     Astonished  at  a  war-cry  with  which  so  many  recollections  were  connected, 
the  Englisli  knight  sjmrred  his  horse  at  full  gallop  down  the  steep  and  broken  descent 
leading  out  at  the  south  or  south-east  gate  of  the  town  ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant 
to  call  out,  "Ho!  Saint  George!  upon  the  insolent  villain  all  of  you! — To  the  gate, 
Fabian,  and  cut  him  off  from  flight ! — Saint  George!  I  say,  for  England  !    Bows  and 
bills! — bows  and  bills!"    At  the  same  time  Aymer  de  Valence  laid  in  rest  his  own  long 
lance,  which  he  snatched  from  the  squire  by  whom  it  was  carried.     But  the  light  was 
seen  and  gone  in  an  instant,  and  though  De  Valence  concluded  that  the  hostile  warrior 
had  hardly  room  to  avoid  his  career,  yet  he  could  take  no  aim  for  the  encounter,  unless 
by  mere  guess,  and  continued  to  plunge  down  the  dark  declivity,  among  shattered  stones 
and  other  encumbrances,  without  groping  out  with  his  lance  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
He  rode,  in  short,  at  a  broken  gallop,  a  descent  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  without 
having  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  met  the  figure  which  had  appeared  to  him, 
although  the  narrowness  of  the  street  scarcely  admitted  bis  having  passed  him,  unless 
both  horse  and  horseman  could  have  melted  at  the  moment  of  encounter  like  an  air- 
bubble.     The  riders  of  his  suite,  meanwhile,  were  struck  with  a  feeling  like  sui)crnatural 
terror,  which  a  number  of  singular  adventures  had  caused  most  of  them  to  attach  to  the 
name  of  Douglas;  and  when    he   reached  the  gate   by  which  the   broken  street  was 
terminated,  there  was  none  close  behind  him  but  Fabian,  in  whose  head  no  suggestions 
of  a  timorous  nature  could  outlive  the  sound  of  his  dear  master's  voice. 

Here  there  were  a  post  of  English  archers,  who  were  turning  out  in  considerable 
alarm,  when  De  Valence  and  his  page  rode  in  amongst  them.  "Villains!"  shouted  De 
Valence,  "  why  were  you  not  upon  your  duty?  Who  was  it  passed  through  your  post  even 
now,  with  the  traitorous  cry  of  Douglas?" 

"  We  know  of  no  such,"  said  the  captain  of  the  watch. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  besotted  villains,"  answered  the  young  knight,  "you  have  been 
drinking,  and  have  slept?" 

The  men  protested  the  contrary,  but  in  a  confused  manner,  which  was  far  from 
overcoming  De  Valence's  suspicions.  He  called  loudly  to  bring  cressets,  torches,  and 
candles;  and  a  few  remaining  inhabitants  began  to  make  their  unwilling  appearance, 
with  such  various  means  of  giving  light  as  they  chanced  to  possess.  They  heard  the 
story  of  the  young  English  knight  with  wonder;  nor,  although  it  was  confirmed  by  all 
his  retinue,  did  they  give  credit  to  the  recital,  more  than  that  the  Englishmen  wished 
somehow  or  other  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  people  of  the  place,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  having  admitted  a  retainer  of  their  ancient  lord  by  night  into  the  town.  They 
protested,  therefore,  their  innocence  of  tlie  cause  of  tumult,  and  endeavoured  to  seem 
active  in  hastening  from  house  to  house,  and  corner  to  corner,  with  their  torclies,  in  order 
to  discover  the  invisible  cavalier.  Tlie  English  suspected  them  no  less  of  treachery, 
than  the  Scottish  imagined  the  whole  matter  a  pretext  for  bringing  an  accusation,  on  the 
part  of  the  young  knight,  against  the  citizens.     The  women,  however,  who  now  began 
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to  issue  from  the  houses,  had  a  key  for  the  solution  of  tlie  apparition,  which  at  that  time 
was  believed  of  efficacy  sufficient  to  solve  any  mystery.  "  The  devil,"  they  said,  "  must 
have  appeared  visibly  amongst  them,"  au  explanation  which  had  already  occurred  to  the 
followers  of  the  young  knight ;  for  that  a  living  man  and  horse,  both  as  it  seemed,  of  a 
gigantic  size,  could  be  conjured  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  appear  in  a  street  secured 
at  one  end  by  the  best  of  the  archers,  and  at  the  other  by  the  horsemen  under  Valence 
himself,  was  altogether,  it  seemed,  a  thing  impossible.  The  inhabitants  did  not  venture 
to  put  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  into  language,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  only 
indicated  by  a  passing  word  to  each  other  the  secret  degree  of  pleasure  which  they  felt 
in  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  the  English  garrison.  Still,  however,  they  con- 
tinued to  affect  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  alarm  which  De  Valence  had  received, 
and  the  anxiety  which  he  expressed  to  discover  the  cause. 

At  length  a  female  voice  spoke  above  the  Babel  of  confused  sounds,  saying,  "  Where 
is  the  Southern  Knight?  I  am  sure  that  I  can  tell  him  where  he  can  find  the  only  person 
who  can  help  him  out  of  his  present  difficulty." 

"And  who  is  that,  good  woman?"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  was  growing  every 
moment  more  impatient  at  the  loss  of  time,  which  was  flying  fast,  in  an  investigation 
which  had  something  vexatious  in  it,  and  even  ridiculous.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sight  of  an  armed  partisan  of  the  Douglasses,  in  their  own  native  town,  seemed  to 
bode  too  serious  consequences,  if  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass  without  being  probed  to 
the  bottom. 

"  Come  hither  to  me,"  said  the  female  voice,  "  and  I  will  name  to  you  the  only  person 
who  can  explain  all  matters  of  this  kind  that  chance  in  this  country."  On  this  the 
knight  snatched  a  torch  from  some  of  those  who  were  present,  and  holding  it  up,  descried 
the  person  who  spoke,  a  tall  woman,  who  evidently  endeavoured  to  render  herself 
remarkable.  When  he  approached  her,  she  communicated  her  intelligence  in  a  grave 
and  sententious  tone  of  voice. 

"  We  had  once  wise  men,  that  could  have  answei-ed  any  parables  which  might  have 
been  put  to  them  for  explanation  in  this  country  side.  Whether  you  yourselves, 
gentlemen,  have  not  had  some  hand  in  weeding  them  out,  good  troth,  it  is  not  for  the 
like  of  me  to  say;  at  any  rate,  good  counsel  is  not  so  easy  come  by  as  it  was  in  this 
Douglas  country,  nor,  may  be,  is  it  a  safe  thing  to  pretend  to  the  power  of  giving  it." 

"  Good  woman,"  said  De  Valence,  "  if  you  will  give  me  an  explanation  of  this  mystery 
I  will  owe  you  a  kirtle  of  the  best  raploch  grey." 

"  It  is  not  I,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that  pretend  to  possess  the  knowledge  which  may 
assist  you;  but  I  would  fain  know  that  the  man  whom  I  shall  name  to  you  shall  be 
skaithless  and  harmless.  Upon  your  knighthood  and  your  honour,  will  you  promise  to 
me  so  much?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  De  Valence,  "  such  a  person  shall  even  have  thanks  and  reward,  if 
he  is  a  faithful  informer;  ay,  and  pardon,  moreover,  although  he  may  have  listened  to 
any  dangerous  practices,  or  been  concerned  in  any  plots." 

"  Oh!  not  he,"  replied  the  female;  "  it  is  old  Goodman  Powheid,  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  muniments,"  (meaning  probably  monuments,)  "  that  is,  such  part  of  them  as  you 
English  have  left  standing;  I  mean  the  old  sexton  of  the  kirk  of  Douglas,  who  can  tell 
more  stories  of  these  old  folk,  whom  your  honour  is  not  very  fond  of  hearing  named, 
than  would  last  us  from  this  day  to  Yule." 

"  Does  anybody,"  said  the  knight,  "  know  whom  it  is  that  this  old  woman  means?" 
"I  conjecture,"  replied  Fabian,  "  that  she  speaks  of  an  old  dotard,  who  is,  I  think, 
the  general  referee  concerning  the  history  and  anticiuities  of  this  old  town,  and  of  the 
savage  family  that  lived  here  perhaps  before  the  flood." 

"  And  who,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  knight,  "  knows  as  much  about  the  matter  as  she 
herself  does.     But  where  is  this  man?  a  sexton  is  he?  He  may  be  acquainted  with  places 
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of  concealment,  wliicli  are  often  fabricated  in  Gothic  buildings,  and  known  to  those  whose 
business  calls  them  to  frequent  them.  Come,  my  good  old  dame,  bring  this  man  to  mc; 
or,  what  may  be  better,  I  will  go  to  him,  for  we  have  already  spent  too  much  time." 

"Time!"  replied  tlie  old  woman, — "is  time  an  object  witii  your  honour?  I  am  sure 
I  can  hardly  get  so  much  for  mine  as  will  hold  soul  and  body  together.  You  are  not 
far  from  the  old  man's  house." 

She  led  the  way  accordingly,  blundering  over  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  encountering  all 
the  embarrassments  of  a  ruinous  street,  in  lighting  the  way  to  Sir  Aymer,  who,  giving 
his  horse  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  desiring  Fabian  to  be  ready  at  a  call,  scrambled 
after  as  weU  as  the  slowness  of  his  guide  would  permit. 

Both  were  soon  involved  in  the  remains  of  the  old  church,  much  dilapidated  as  it  had 
been  by  wanton  damage  done  to  it  by  the  soldiery,  and  so  much  impeded  by  rubbish,  that 
the  knight  marvelled  how  the  old  woman  could  find  the  way.  She  kept  talking  all  the 
while  as  she  stumbled  onward.  Sometimes  she  called  out  in  a  screeching  tone,  "Powheid! 
Lazarus  Powheid  I" — and  then  muttered — "  Ay,  ay,  the  old  man  will  be  busy  with  some 
of  his  duties,  as  he  calls  them ;  I  wonder  he  fashes  wi'  them  in  these  times.  But  never 
mind,  I  warrant  they  will  last  for  his  day,  and  for  mine;  and  the  times.  Lord  help  us! 
for  all  that  I  can  see,  are  well  enough  for  those  that  are  to  live  in  them." 

"  Are  you  sure,  good  woman,"  replied  the  knight,  "  that  there  is  any  inhabitant  in 
these  ruins?  For  my  part,  I  should  rather  suppose  that  you  are  taking  me  to  the  charnel- 
house  of  the  dead." 

"Maybe  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  ghastly  laugh;  "carles  and 
carlines  agree  weel  with  funeral  vaults  and  charnel-houses,  and  when  an  auld  bedral 
dwells  near  the  dead,  he  is  living,  ye  ken,  among  his  customers — Halloo!  Powheid! 
Lazarus  Powheid !  there  is  a  gentleman  would  speak  with  you ;"  and  she  added,  with  some 
sort  of  emphasis,  "  an  English  noble  gentleman — one  of  the  honourable  garrison." 

An  old  man's  step  was  now  heard  advancing,  so  slowly  that  the  glimmering  light  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  was  visible  on  the  ruined  walls  of  the  vault  some  time  before  it 
showed  the  person  who  bore  it. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  man  was  also  projected  upon  the  illuminated  wall  ere  his  person 
came  in  view;  his  dress  was  in  considerable  confusion,  owing  to  his  having  been  roused 
from  his  bed;  and  since  artificial  light  was  forbidden  by  tlie  regulations  of  the  garrison, 
the  natives  of  Douglas  Dale  spent  in  sleep  the  time  that  they  could  not  very  well  get  rid 
of  by  any  other  means.  The  sexton  was  a  tall  thin  man,  emaciated  by  years  and  by 
privations ;  his  body  was  bent  habitually  by  his  occupation  of  grave-digging,  and  his 
eye  naturally  inclined  downward  to  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  hand  sustained  the 
cruise  or  little  lamp,  which  he  held  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  his  visitant;  at  the  same 
time  it  displayed  to  the  young  knight  the  ieatures  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was 
now  confronted,  which,  though  neither  handsome  nor  pleasing,  were  strongly  marked, 
sagacious,  and  venerable,  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  air  of  dignity,  which 
age,  even  mere  poverty,  may  be  found  occasionally  to  bestow,  as  conferring  that  last 
melancholy  species  of  independence  proper  to  those  whose  situation  can  hardly  by  any 
imaginable  means,  be  rendered  much  worse  than  years  and  fortune  have;  already  made  it. 
The  habit  of  a  lay  brother  added  somewhat  of  religious  importance  to  his  appearance. 

"  What  would  you  with  me,  young  man  ?"  said  the  sexton.  "  Your  youthful  features, 
and  your  gay  dress,  bespeak  one  who  stands  in  need  of  my  ministry  neither  for  himself 
nor  for  others." 

"  I  am  indeed,"  replied  the  knight,  "  a  living  man,  and  therefore  need  not  either 
shovel  or  pick-axe  for  my  own  behoof.  I  am  not,  as  you  see,  attired  in  mourning,  and 
therefore  need  not  your  offices  in  behalf  of  any  friend ;  I  would  only  ask  you  a  few 
questions." 

"  What  you  would  have  done  must  needs  be  done,  you  being  at  present  one  of  our 
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rulers,  and,  as  I  think,  a  man  of  authority,"  replied  the  sexton ;  "  follow  rae  this  way 
into  my  poor  habitation  ;  I  have  had  a  better  in  my  day ;  and  yet.  Heaven  knows,  it  is 
good  enough  for  me,  when  many  men  of  much  greater  consequence  must  perforce  content 
themselves  with  worse." 

He  opened  a  lowly  door,  which  was  fitted,  though  irregularly,  to  serve  as  the  entrance 
of  a  vaulted  apartment,  where  it  appeared  that  the  old  man  held,  apart  from  the  living 
world,  his  wretched  and  solitary  dwelling.*  The  floor,  composed  of  paving  stones,  laid 
together  with  some  accuracy,  and  here  and  there  inscribed  with  letters  and  hieroglyphics, 
as  if  they  had  once  upon  a  time  served  to  distinguish  sepulchres,  was  indifferently  well 
swept,  and  a  fire  at  the  upper  end  directed  its  smoke  into  a  hole  which  served  for  a 
chimney.  The  spade  and  pick-axe,  (with  other  tools,)  which  the  chamberlain  of 
mortality  makes  use  of,  lay  scattered  about  the  apartment,  and,  with  a  rude  stool  or  two, 
and  a  table,  where  some  inexperienced  hand  had  unquestionably  supplied  the  labours  of 
the  joiner,  were  nearly  the  only  furniture,  if  we  include  the  old  man's  bed  of  straw,  lying 
in  a  corner,  and  discomposed,  as  if  he  had  been  just  raised  from  it.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  apartment,  the  wall  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  a  large  escutcheon,  such  as  is 
usually  hung  over  the  graves  of  men  of  very  high  rank,  having  the  appropriate  quarters, 
to  the  number  of  sixteen,  each  properly  blazoned  and  distinct,  placed  as  ornaments 
around  the  principal  armorial  coat  itself. 

"  Let  us  sit,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  the  posture  will  better  enable  my  failing  ears  to 
apprehend  your  meaning,  and  the  asthma  wiU  deal  with  me  more  mercifully  in 
permitting  me  to  make  you  understand  mine." 

A  peal  of  short  asthmatic  coughs  attested  the  violence  of  the  disorder  which  he  had 
last  named,  and  the  young  knight  followed  his  host's  example,  in  sitting  down  on  one  of 
the  rickety  stools  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The  old  man  brought  from  one  corner  of  the 
apartment  an  apron,  which  he  occasionally  wore,  full  of  broken  boards  in  irregular 
pieces,  some  of  which  were  covered  with  black  cloth,  or  driven  full  of  nails,  black,  as  it 
might  happen,  or  gilded. 

"  You  will  find  this  fresh  fuel  necessary,"  said  the  old  man,  "  to  keep  some  degree  of 
heat  within  this  waste  apartment ;  nor  are  the  vapours  of  mortality,  with  which  this 
vault  is  apt  to  be  filled,  if  the  fire  is  permitted  to  become  extinct,  indifferent  to  the  luncs 
of  the  dainty  and  the  healthy,  like  your  worship,  though  to  me  they  are  become  habitual. 
The  wood  will  catch  fire,  although  it  is  some  time  ere  the  damps  of  the  grave  are 
overcome  by  the  di-ier  air,  and  the  warmth  of  the  chimney." 

Accordingly,  the  relics  of  mortality  with  which  the  old  man  had  heaped  his  fireplace, 
began  by  degrees  to  send  forth  a  thick  unctuous  vapour,  which  at  length  leaped  to  light, 
and  blazing  up  the  aperture,  gave  a  degree  of  liveliness  to  the  gloomy  scene.  The 
blazonry  of  the  huge  escutcheon  met  and  returned  the  rays  with  as  brilliant  a  reflection 
as  that  lugubrious  object  was  capable  of,  and  the  whole  apartment  looked  with  a 
fantastic  gaiety,  strangely  mingled  with  the  gloomy  ideas  which  its  ornaments  were 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  imagination. 

"  You  are  astonished,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  perhaps.  Sir  Knight,  you  have  never 
before  seen  these  relics  of  the  dead  applied  to  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  living,  in 
some  degree,  more  comfortable  than  their  condition  would  otherwise  admit  of." 

"  Comfortable  !"  returned  the  Knight  of  Valence,  shrugging  his  shoulders;  "I  should 
be  sorry,  old  man,  to  know  that  I  had  a  dog  that  was  as  indifferently  quartered  as  thou 
art,  whose  grey  hairs  have  certainly  seen  better  days." 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  sexton,  "  and  it  may  be  otherwise ;  but  it  was  not,  I 
presume,  concerning  my  own  history  that  your  worship  seemed  disposed  to  ask  me 

*  [This  is  a  most  graphic  and  accurate  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  ruin.  Its  being  occupied  by  the  sexton  as  a 
dwelling-place,  and  the  whole  scene  of  the  old  man's  interview  with  De  Valence,  may  be  classed  with  our  illustrious  author's 
most  felicitous  imaginings. —  \ole  hij  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stew-vrt  of  Douglas.] 
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some  questions ;  and  I  would  venture  to  enquire,  therefore,  to  whom  they  have 
relation  ?" 

"  I  wiU  speak  i)laiiily  to  you,"  replied  Sir  Aymer, "  and  you  will  at  once  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  short  and  distinct  reply.  I  have  even  now  met  in  the  streets  of 
this  village  a  person  only  shown  to  me  by  a  single  flash  of  light,  who  had  the  audacity  to 
display  the  armorial  insignia  and  utter  the  war-cry  of  the  Douglasses ;  nay,  if  I  could 
trust  a  transient  glance,  this  daring  cavalier  had  the  features  and  the  dark  complexion 
proper  to  the  Douglas.  I  am  referred  to  thee  as  to  one  who  possesses  means  of 
explaining  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  wliich,  as  an  English  knight,  and  one 
holding  a  charge  under  King  Edward,  I  am  jjarticularly  called  upon  to  make  enquiry 
into." 

"  Let  me  make  a  distinction,"  said  the  old  man.  "  The  Douglasses  of  former  generations 
are  my  near  neighbours,  and,  according  to  my  superstitious  townsmen,  my  acquaintances 
and  visitors ;  I  can  take  it  upon  my  conscience  to  be  answerable  for  tlieir  good  behaviour, 
and  to  become  bound  that  none  of  the  old  bai'ons,  to  whom  the  roots  of  that  mighty  tree 
may,  it  is  said,  be  traced,  will  again  disturb  with  their  war-cry  the  to^vns  or  villages  of 
their  native  country — not  one  will  parade  in  moonshine  the  black  armour  which  has  long 
rusted  upon  their  tombs. 

'  The  knights  are  dust, 
And  their  good  swords  are  rust; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust.*  * 

Look  around.  Sir  Knight,  you  have  above  and  around  you  the  men  of  whom  we  speak. 
Beneath  us,  in  a  little  aisle,  (which  hath  not  been  opened  since  these  thin  grey  locks  were 
thick  and  brown,)  there  lies  the  first  man  whom  I  can  name  as  memorable  among  those 
of  this  mighty  line.  It  is  he  whom  the  Thane  of  Athol  pointed  out  to  the  King  of 
Scotland  as  Sliolto  Dhuglass,  or  the  dark  iron-coloured  man,  whose  exertions  had  gained 
the  battle  for  his  native  prince  ;  and  who,  according  to  this  legend,  bequeathed  his  name 
to  our  dale  and  town,  though  others  siiy  that  the  race  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas  from 
the  stream  so  called  in  unrecorded  times,  before  they  had  their  fastness  on  its  banks. 
Others,  his  descendants,  called  Eachain,  or  Hector  the  first,  and  Orodh,  or  Hugh,  William, 
the  first  of  that  name,  and  Gilmour,  the  theme  of  many  a  minstrel  song,  commemorating 
achievements  done  under  the  oriflamme  of  Charles  the  Great,  Emperor  of  France,  have 
all  consigned  themselves  to  their  last  sleep,  nor  has  their  memory  been  sufficiently 
preserved  from  the  waste  of  time.  Something  we  know  concerning  their  great  deeds, 
their  great  powei',  and,  alas  !  their  great  crimes.  Something  we  also  know  of  a  Lord  of 
Douglas  who  sat  in  a  parliament  at  Forfar,  held  by  King  Malcolm  the  First,  and  we  are 
aware  that  from  his  attachment  to  hunting  the  wild  hart,  he  built  himself  a  tower  called 
Blackhouse,  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  which  perhaps  still  exists." 

"  I  crave  your  forgiveness,  old  man,"  said  the  knight,  "  but  I  have  no  time  at  present 
to  bestow  upon  the  recitation  of  the  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Douglas.  A  less  matter 
would  hold  a  well-breathed  minstrel  Ln  subject  for  recitation  for  a  calendar  month,  Sundays 
and  holidays  included." 

•  [The  author  has  somewhat  altered  part  of  a  beautiful  unpublished  fragment  of  Coleridge : — 

"  Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  Orellan, — 
Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  knight  be? 

By  the  marge  of  a  broolv,  on  the  slope  of  Ilelvellyn, 
Under  the  boughs  of  a  young  birch-tree. 

The  Oak  that  in  Summer  was  pleasant  to  hear, 
That  rustled  in  Autumn  all  withered  and  sear, 
That  whistled  and  groan'd  thro'  the  Winter  alone, 
He  hath  gone,  and  a  birch  in  his  place  is  grown. 
The  knight's  bones  are  dust, 
His  good  sword  is  rust ; 
His  spirit  is  with  the  saints,  we  trust."  Edit.] 
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"  What  other  information  can  you  expect  from  me,"  said  the  sexton,  "  than  tliat 
respecting  those  heroes,  some  of  wliom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  consign  to  tliat  eternal  rest, 
wliich  will  for  ever  divide  the  dead  from  the  duties  of  this  world  ?  I  have  told  you 
where  the  race  sleep,  down  to  the  reign  of  the  royal  Malcolm.  I  can  tell  you  also  of 
another  vault,  in  wliich  lie  Sir  John  of  Douglas-burn,  witli  his  son  Lord  Archibald,  and 
a  third  William,  known  by  an  indenture  with  Lord  Abernethy.  Lastly,  1  can  tell  you 
of  him  to  whom  tliat  escutcheon,  with  its  appurtenances  of  splendour  and  dignity,  justly 
belong.  Do  you  envy  that  nobleman,  whom,  if  deatli  were  in  the  sound,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  tei-m  my  honourable  patron  ?  and  have  you  any  design  of  dishonouring  his 
remains?  It  will  be  a  poor  victory !  nor  does  it  become  a  knight  and  nobleman  to  come 
in  person  to  enjoy  such  a  triumph  over  the  dead,  against  whom,  when  he  lived,  tiiere 
were  few  knights  dared  spur  their  horses.  He  fought  in  defence  of  his  country,  but  he 
had  not  the  good  fortune  of  most  of  his  ancestors,  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  Captivity, 
sickness,  and  regret  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  land,  brought  his  head  to  the  grave 
in  his  prison-house,  in  the  land  of  the  stranger." 

The  old  man's  voice  here  became  interrupted  by  emotion,  and  the  English  knight  found 
it  difficult  to  continue  his  examination  in  the  stern  fashion  which  his  duty  required. 

"  Old  man,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  require  from  thee  this  detail,  which  must  be  useless  to 
me,  as  well  as  painful  to  thyself.  Thou  dost  but  thy  duty  in  rendering  justice  to  thy 
ancient  lord ;  but  thou  hast  not  yet  explained  to  me  why  I  have  met  in  this  town,  this 
very  night,  and  not  half  an  hour  since,  a  person  in  the  arms,  and  bearing  the  complexion, 
of  one  of  the  Black  Douglasses,  who  cried  liis  war-cry  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  conquerors." 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  sexton,  "  it  is  not  my  business  to  explain  such  a  fancy,  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  that  the  natural  fears  of  the  Southron  will  raise  the  spectre  of  a 
Douglas  at  any  time,  when  he  is  within  sight  of  their  sepulchre.  Methinks,  in  such  a 
night  as  this,  the  fairest  cavalier  would  wear  the  complexion  of  this  swarthy  race,  nor 
can  I  hold  it  wonderful  that  the  war-cry  which  was  once  in  the  throats  of  so  many  thou- 
sands in  this  country,  should  issue  upon  occasion  from  the  mouth  of  a  single  champion." 

"  You  are  bold,  old  man,"  returned  the  English  knight ;  "  do  you  consider  that  your 
life  is  in  my  power,  and  that  it  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  my  duty  to  inflict  death  with 
that  degree  of  pain  at  which  humanity  shudders?" 

The  old  man  rose  up  slowly  in  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire,  displaying  his  emaciated 
features,  which  resembled  those  ascribed  by  artists  to  Saint  Anthony  of  tlie  desert ;  and 
pointing  to  the  feeble  lamp,  which  he  placed  upon  the  coarse  table,  thus  addressed  his 
interrogator,  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  firmness,  and  something  even  resembling 
dignity  :— 

"  Young  knight  of  England,  you  see  that  utensil  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
dispensing  light  amidst  these  fatal  vaults, — it  is  as  frail  as  any  thing  can  well  be,  whose 
flame  is  supplied  by  living  element,  contained  in  a  frame  composed  of  iron.  It  is 
doubtless  in  your  power  entirely  to  end  its  service,  by  destroying  the  frame,  or 
extinguishing  the  light.  Threaten  it  with  such  annihilation.  Sir  Knight,  and  see  whether 
your  menace  will  impress  any  sense  of  fear  either  on  the  element  or  the  iron.  Know 
that  you  have  no  more  power  over  the  frail  mortal  whom  you  threaten  with  similar  an- 
niliilation.  You  may  tear  from  my  body  the  skin  in  which  it  is  now  swathed,  but  although 
my  nerves  might  glow  with  agony  during  the  inhuman  operation,  it  would  produce  no 
more  impression  on  me  than  flaying  on  the  stag  which  an  arrow  has  previouly  pierced 
through  the  heart.  My  age  sets  me  beyond  your  cruelty :  if  you  think  otherwise,  call 
your  agents,  and  commence  your  operations ;  neither  threats  nor  inflictions  will  enable 
you  to  extort  from  me  any  thing  tliat  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  you  of  my  own  accord." 

"  You  trifle  with  me,  old  man,"  said  De  Valence ;  "  you  talk  as  if  you  possessed  some 
secret  respecting  the  motions  of  these  Douglasses,  who  are  to  you  as  gods,  yet  you 
communicate  no  intelligence  to  me  whatever." 
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"  You  may  soon  know,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  all  that  a  poor  sexton  has  to  com- 
municate; and  it  will  not  increase  your  knowledge  respecting  the  living,  though  it  may 
throw  some  light  upon  my  proper  domains,  wliich  are  those  of  the  dead.  The  spirits  of 
the  deceased  Douglasses  do  not  rest  in  their  graves  during  the  dishonour  of  their 
monuments,  and  the  downfall  of  their  house.  That,  upon  death,  the  greater  part  of  any 
line  are  consigned  to  the  regions  of  eternal  bliss,  or  of  never-ending  misery,  religion  will 
not  suffer  us  to  believe,  and  amidst  a  race  ■who  had  so  great  a  share  of  worldly  triumph 
and  prosperity,  we  must  suppose  there  have  existed  many  who  have  been  justly  subjected 
to  the  doom  of  an  intermediate  space  of  punishment.  You  have  destroyed  the  temples 
which  were  built  by  their  posterity  to  propitiate  Heaven  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls ; 
you  have  silenced  the  prayers  and  stopt  the  choirs,  by  the  mediation  of  which  the  piety 
of  children  had  sought  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  their  ancestor.*, 
subjected  to  expiatory  fires.  Can  you  wonder  that  the  tormented  spirits,  thus  deprived 
of  the  relief  which  had  been  proposed  to  them,  should  not,  according  to  the  common 
phrase,  rest  in  their  graves  ?  Can  you  wonder  they  should  show  themselves  like 
discontented  loiterers  near  to  the  places  which,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
prosecuted  your  remorseless  warfare,  might  have  ere  now  afforded  them  rest  ?  Or  do  you 
marvel  that  these  fleshless  warriors  should  interrupt  your  marches,  and  do  what  else  their 
airy  nature  may  permit  to  disturb  your  councils,  and  meet  as  far  as  they  may  the 
hostilities  which  you  make  it  your  boast  to  carry  on,  as  well  against  those  who  are 
deceased,  as  against  any  who  may  yet  survive  your  cruelty?" 

"  Old  man,"  replied  Amyer  de  Valence,  "  you  cannot  expect  that  I  am  to  fake  for 
answer  a  story  like  this,  being  a  fiction  too  gross  to  charm  to  sleep  a  schoolboy  tormented 
with  the  toothach  ;  nevertheless,  I  thank  God  that  thy  doom  does  not  remain  in  my  hands. 
My  squire  and  two  archers  shall  carry  tliee  captive  to  the  worshipful  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  Governor  of  the  Castle  and  Valley,  that  he  may  deal  with  thee  as  seems  meet ; 
nor  is  he  a  person  to  believe  in  your  apparitions  and  ghosts  from  purgatory. — What 
ho !  Fabian  !    Come  hither,  and  bring  with  thee  two  archers  of  the  guard." 

Fabian  accordingly,  who  had  waited  at  the  entrance  of  the  ruined  building,  now  found 
his  way,  by  the  light  of  the  old  sexton's  lamp,  and  the  sound  of  his  master's  voice,  into 
the  singular  apartment  of  the  old  man,  the  strange  decorations  of  which  struck  the 
youth  with  great  surprise,  and  some  horror. 

"  Take  the  two  archers  with  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence,  "  and,  with 
their  assistance,  convey  this  old  man,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  litter,  to  the  presence  of  the 
worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Tell  him  what  we  have  seen,  which  thou  didst 
witness  as  well  as  I;  and  tell  him  that  this  old  sexton,  whom  I  send  to  be  examined  by 
his  superior  wisdom,  seems  to  know  more  than  he  is  willing  to  disclose  resi)ecting  our 
ghostly  cavalier,  though  he  will  give  us  no  account  of  him,  except  intimating  that  he  is 
a  spirit  of  the  old  Douglasses  from  purgatory,  to  which  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  give 
what  faith  he  pleases.  You  may  say,  that,  for  my  part,  my  belief  is,  either  that  the 
sexton  is  crazed  by  age,  want  and  enthusiasm,  or  that  he  is  connected  with  some  plot 
which  the  country  people  are  hatching.  You  may  also  say  that  I  shall  not  use  much 
ceremony  with  the  youth  under  the  care  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bride ;  there  is  something 
suspicious  in  all  the  occurrences  that  are  now  passing  around  us." 

Fabian  promised  obedience;  and  the  knight, pulling  liim  aside,  gave  him  an  additional 
caution,  to  behave  with  attention  in  this  business,  seeing  he  must  recollect  that  neitlier 
the  judgment  of  liimself,  nor  that  of  his  master,  were  apparently  held  in  very  much 
esteem  by  the  governor ;  and  that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  make  any  mistake  in  a 
matter  where  the  safety  of  the  Castle  was  perhaps  concerned. 

"  Fear  me  not,  worshipful  sir,"  rei)lied  the  youth  ;  "  I  am  returning  to  pure  air  in 
the  first  place,  and  a  good  fire  in  the  second,  both  acceptable  exchanges  for  this  dungeon 
of  suffocating  vapours  and  execrable  smells.     You  may  trust  to  my  makuig  no  delay ;  a 
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very  short  time  will  carry  me  back  to  Castle  Douglas,  eveu  moving  with  suitable 
attention  to  this  old  man's  bones." 

"  Use  him  humanely,"  answered  the  knight.  "  And  thou,  old  man,  if  thou  art 
insensible  to  threats  of  personal  danger  in  this  matter,  remember,  that  if  thou  art  found 
paltering  with  us,  thy  punishment  will  perhaps  be  more  severe  than  any  we  can  inflict 
upon  thy  person." 

"  Can  you  administer  the  torture  to  the  soul?"  said  the  sexton. 

"  As  to  thee,"  answered  the  knight,  "  we  have  that  power  ; — we  will  dissolve 
every  monastery  or  religious  establishment  held  for  the  souls  of  these  Douglasses,  and 
will  only  allow  the  religious  people  to  hold  their  residence  there  upon  condition  of  their 
praying  for  the  soul  of  King  Edward  the  First  of  glorious  memory,  the  malleus 
Scotorum;  and  if  the  Douglasses  are  deprived  of  the  ghostly  benefit  of  the  prayers 
and  services  of  such  shrines,  they  may  term  thy  obstinacy  the  cause." 

"  Such  a  species  of  vengeance,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  the  same  bold  unsubdued 
tone  which  he  had  hitherto  used,  "  were  more  worthy  of  the  infernal  fiends  than  of 
Christian  men." 

The  squire  raised  his  hand.  The  knight  interposed :  "  Forbear  him,"  he  said, 
"  Fabian,  he  is  very  old,  and  perhaps  insane. — And  you,  sexton,  remember  that  the 
vengeance  threatened  is  lawfully  directed  towards  a  family  which  have  been  the 
obstinate  supporters  of  the  excommunicated  rebel,  who  murdered  the  Eed  Comyn  at  the 
High  Church  in  Dumfries." 

So  saying,  Aymer  strode  out  of  the  ruins,  picking  his  way  with  much  difficulty — 
took  his  horse,  which  he  found  at  the  entrance— repeated  a  caution  to  Fabian,  to 
conduct  himself  with  prudence — and,  passing  on  to  the  south-western  gate,  gave  the 
strongest  injunctions  concerning  the  necessity  of  keeijing  a  vigilant  watch,  both  by 
patrols  and  by  sentinels,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  must  have  been  neglected 
during  the  preceding  part  of  the  evening.  The  men  murmured  an  apology,  the  confusion 
of  which  seemed  to  express  that  there  had  existed  some  occasion  for  the  reprimand. 

Sir  Aymer  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Hazelside,  his  train  diminished  by  the 
absence  of  Fabian  and  his  assistants.  After  a  hasty,  but  not  a  short  journey,  the 
knight  alighted  at  Thomas  Dickson's,  where  be  found  the  detachment  from  Ayr  had 
arrived  before  him,  and  were  snugly  housed  for  the  night.  He  sent  one  of  the  archers 
to  announce  his  approach  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride  and  his  young  guest,  intimating 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  archer  must  keep  sight  of  the  latter  until  he  himself  arrived 
at  the  chapel,  which  would  be  instantly. 
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When  the  nightengale  singes,  the  wodes  waxes  grene, 
Luf,  and  gras,  and  blusme,  springcth  in  Ajiril  I  wcne, 
And  h)ve  is  to  njyne  licrte  gone  with  one  spearc  so  kene. 
Night  and  day  my  blood  hyt  drynkcs,  mine  lierte  deth  me  tenc. 

MSS.  Huil.     QuoleJ  hy  >larl,jn. 


jIR  Aymek  de  Valence  had  no  sooner  followed  his  archer  to  the  convent 
of  Saint  Bride,  than  he  summoned  the  abbot  to  his  presence,  who  came 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  loves  his  ease,  and  who  is  suddenly  called 
from  the  couch  where  he  has  consigned  himself  to  a  comfortable  repose,  at 
the  summons  of  one  whom  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to  disobey,  and  to  whom  he  would 
not  disguise  his  sense  of  peevishness,  if  he  durst. 

"It  is  a  late  ride,"  he  said,  "  which  has  brought  your  worthy  honour  hither  from 
the  castle.  May  I  be  informed  of  the  cause,  after  the  arrangement  so  recently  gone 
into  with  the  governor?" 

"  It  is  my  hope,"  replied  tlie  knight,   "  that  you.  Father  Abbut,  are   not  already 
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conscious  of  it ;  susjiicions  are  afloat,  and  I  myself  have  this  night  seen  something  to 
confirm  them,  that  some  of  the  obstinate  rebels  of  this  country  are  again  setting  afoot 
dangerous  practices,  to  the  peril  of  the  garrison  ;  and  I  come,  fatlier,  to  see  whetlier,  in 
requital  of  many  favours  received  from  the  English  monarch,  you  will  not  merit  his 
bounty  and  protection,  by  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  tlie  designs  of  his  enemies." 

"  Assuredly  so,"  answered  Father  Jerome,  in  an  agitated  voice.  "  Most  unquestionably 
my  information  should  stand  at  your  command ;  that  is,  if  I  knew  any  thing  the  com- 
munication of  which  could  be  of  advantage  to  you." 

"  Father  Abbot,"  replied  the  English  knight,  "  although  it  is  rash  to  make  myself 
responsible  for  a  North-country  man  in  these  times,  yet  I  own  I  do  consider  you  as  one 
who  has  ever  been  faithfully  subject  to  the  King  of  England,  and  I  willingly  hope 
that  you  will  still  continue  so." 

"  And  a  fine  encouragement  I  have  !"  said  the  abbot ;  "  to  be  called  out  of  my  bed 
at  midnight,  in  this  raw  weather,  to  undergo  the  examination  of  a  knight,  who  is  the 
youngest,  perhaps,  of  his  own  honourable  rank,  and  who  will  not  tell  me  the  subject  of 
the  interrogatories,  but  detains  me  on  this  cold  pavement,  till,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Celsus,  the  podagra  which  lurks  in  my  feet  may  be  driven  into  my  stomach,  and  then 
good-night  to  abbacy  and  examinations  from  henceforward." 

"  Good  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  the  spirit  of  the  times  must  teach  thee 
patience ;  recollect  that  I  can  feel  no  pleasure  in  this  duty,  and  that  if  an  insurrection 
should  take  place,  the  rebels,  who  are  sufficiently  displeased  with  thee  for  acknowledging 
the  English  monarch,  would  hang  thee  from  thine  own  steeple  to  feed  the  crows  ;  or 
that,  if  thou  hast  secured  thy  peace  by  some  private  compact  with  the  insurgents,  the 
English  governor,  who  will  sooner  or  later  gain  the  advantage,  will  not  fail  to  treat  thee 
as  a  rebel  to  his  sovereign." 

"  It  may  appear  to  you,  my  noble  son,"  answered  the  abbot,  obviously  discomposed, 
"  that  I  am  hung  up,  in  this  case,  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which  you  have  stated ; 
nevertheless,  I  protest  to  you,  that  if  any  one  accuses  me  of  con.spiring  with  the  rebels 
against  the  King  of  England,  I  am  ready,  provided  you  give  me  time  to  swallow 
a  potion  recommended  by  Celsus  in  my  perilous  case,  to  answer  with  the  most  perfect 
sincerity  every  question  which  you  can  put  to  me  upon  that  subject."  So  saying,  he 
called  upon  a  monk  who  had  attended  at  his  levee,  and  giving  him  a  large  key,  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear.  The  cup  which  the  monk  brought,  was  of  such  capacity 
as  proved  Celsus's  draught  required  to  be  administered  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a 
strong  smell  which  it  spread  through  the  apartment,  accredited  the  knight's  suspicion 
that  the  medicine  chiefly  consisted  of  what  were  then  termed  distilled  waters,  a  pre- 
paration known  in  the  monasteries  for  some  time  before  that  comfortable  secret  had 
reached  the  laity  in  general.  The  abbot,  neither  overawed  by  the  strength  nor  by  the 
quantity  of  the  potion,  took  it  off  with  what  he  himself  would  have  called  a  feeling  of 
solace  and  pleasance,  and  his  voice  became  much  more  composed ;  he  signified  himself 
as  comforted  extraordinarily  by  the  medicine,  and  willing  to  proceed  to  answer  any 
questions  wliich  could  be  put  to  him  by  his  gallant  young  friend. 

"  At  present,"  said  the  knight,  "  you  are  aware,  father,  that  strangers  travelling 
through  this  country,  must  be  the  first  objects  of  our  suspicions  and  enquiries.  What 
is,  for  example,  your  own  opinion  of  the  youth  termed  Augustine,  the  son,  or  calling 
lumself  so,  of  a  person  called  Bertram  the  minstrel,  who  has  resided  for  some  days  in 
your  convent  ?" 

Tiie  abbot  heard  the  question  with  eyes  expressive  of  surprise  at  the  quarter  from 
which  it  came. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  he,  "  I  think  of  him  as  a  youth  who,  from  any  thing  I  have  seen, 
is  of  that  excellent  disposition,  both  with  respect  to  loyalty  and  religion,  which  I  should 
have  expected,  were  I  to  judge  from  the  estimable  person  who  committed  him  to  my  care." 
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With  this  the  abbot  bowed  to  tlie  knight,  as  if  lie  had  conceived  that  tliis  repartee 
gave  him  a  silencing  advantage  in  any  qnestion  which  could  follow  upon  that  subject; 
and  he  was  probably,  therefore,  surprised  when  Sir  Aymer  replied  as  follows : 

"  It  is  very  true,  Father  Abbot,  that  I  myself  did  recommend  this  stripling  to  3'ou  as 
a  youth  of  a  harmless  disposition,  and  with  respect  to  whom  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
exercise  the  strict  vigilance  extended  to  others  in  similar  circumstances ;  but  the 
evidence  which  seemed  to  me  to  vouch  for  this  young  man's  innocence,  has  not  appeared 
so  satisfactory  to  my  superior  and  commander ;  and  it  is  by  his  orders  that  I  now 
make  farther  enquiries  of  you.  You  must  think  they  are  of  consequence,  since  we 
again  trouble  you,  and  at  so  unwonted  an  hour." 

"  I  can  only  protest  by  my  order,  and  by  the  veil  of  Saint  Bride,"  replied  the  abbot, 
the  spirit  of  Celsus  appearing  to  fail  his  pupil,  "  that  whatever  evil  may  be  in  this 
matter,  is  totally  unknown  to  me — nor  could  it  be  extorted  from  me  by  racks  or 
implements  of  torture.  Whatever  signs  of  disloyalty  may  have  been  evinced  by  this 
young  man  I  have  witnessed  none  of  them,  although  I  have  been  strictly  attentive  to 
his  behaviour." 

"In  what  respect?"  said  the  knight — "and  what  is  the  result  of  your  observa- 
tion?" 

"  My  answer,"  said  the  abbot  of  Saint  Bride,  "  shall  be  sincere  and  downright.  The 
youth  condescended  upon  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  gold  crowns,  not  by  any 
means  to  repay  the  hospitality  of  the  church  of  Saint  Bride,  but  merely" 

"  Nay,  father,"  interrupted  the  knight,  "  you  may  cut  that  short,  since  the  governor 
and  I  well  understand  the  terms  upon  which  the  monks  of  Saint  Bride  exercise  their 
hospitality.     In  what  manner,  it  is  more  necessary  to  ask,  was  it  received  by  this  boy?" 

"  With  the  utmost  gentleness  and  moderation,  noble  sir,"  answered  the  abbot;  "  indeed 
it  appeared  to  me,  at  first,  that  he  might  be  a  troublesome  guest,  since  the  amount  of  his 
benevolence  to  the  convent  was  such  as  to  encourage,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  authorise, 
his  demanding  accommodation  of  a  kind  superior  to  what  we  had  to  bestow." 

"  In  which  case,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "you  would  have  had  the  discomfort  of  returning 
some  part  of  the  money  you  had  received?" 

"  That,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  would  have  been  a  mode  of  settlement  contrary  to  our 
vows.  What  is  paid  to  the  treasury  of  Saint  Bridget,  cannot,  agreeably  to  our  rule,  be 
on  any  account  restored.  But,  noble  knight,  there  was  no  occasion  for  this;  a  crust  of 
white  bread  and  a  draught  of  milk  were  diet  sufficient  to  nourish  this  poor  youth  for  a 
day,  and  it  was  my  own  anxietj'  for  his  health  that  dictated  the  furnishing  of  his  cell 
with  a  softer  bed  and  coverlet  than  are  quite  consistent  with  the  rules  of  our  order." 

"  Now  hearken  to  what  I  say,  Sir  Abbot,  and  answer  me  truly,"  said  the  Knight  of 
Valence — "  What  communication  has  this  youth  held  with  the  inmates  of  your  convent, 
or  with  those  beyond  your  house?  Search  j-our  memory  concerning  this,  and  let  me  have 
a  distinct  answer,  for  your  guest's  safety  and  your  own  dejiend  upon  it." 

"As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  the  abbot,  "  I  have  observed  nothing  which  could 
give  ground  for  your  worship's  suspicions.  The  boy  Augustine,  unlike  those  whom  I 
liave  observed  who  have  been  educated  in  the  world,  showed  a  marked  preference  to  the 
company  of  such  sisters  as  the  house  of  Saint  Bride  contains,  rather  than  for  that  of  the 
monks,  my  brethren,  although  there  are  among  thmn  pleasant  and  conversible  men." 

"  Scandal,"  .said  the  young  knight,  "might  find  a  reason  for  that  preference." 

"  Not  in  the  case  of  the  sisters  of  Saint  Bridget,  "  said  the  abbot,  "  most  of  whom 
have  been  cither  sorely  misused  by  time,  or  their  comeliness  destroyed  by  some  mishap 
previously  to  their  being  received  into  the  seclusion  of  the  house." 

This  observation  the  good  father  made  with  some  internal  movement  of  mirth,  which 
W.1S  apparently  excited  at  the  idea  of  the  sisterhood  of  Saint  Bridget  becoming  attractive 
to  any  one  by  dint  of  their  personal  beauty,  in  wliich,  as  it  happened,  they  were  all 
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notably,  and  almost  ludicrousl}',  deficient.  The  English  knight,  to  whom  the  sisterhood 
were  well  known,  felt  also  inclined  to  smile  at  this  conversation. 

"I  acquit,"  he  said,  "the  pious  sisterhood  of  charming,  otherwise  than  by  their  kind 
wishes,  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  suffering  stranger." 

"  Sister  Beatrice,"  continued  the  fother,  resuming  his  gravity,"  is  indeed  blessed  with 
a  winning  gift  of  making  comfits  and  syllabubs;  but,  on  minute  enquiry,  I  do  not  find 
that  the  youth  has  tasted  any  of  them.  Neither  is  sister  Ursula  so  hard-favoured  by 
nature,  as  from  the  effects  of  an  accident;  but  your  honour  knows  that  when  a  woman 
is  ugly,  the  men  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  cause  of  her  hard  favour.  I  will 
go,  with   your  leave,  and  see  in  what   state  the  youth  now  is,  and  summon  him  before 

you." 

"I  request  you  to  do  so,  father,  for  the  affair  is  instant:  and  I  earnestly  advise  you  to 
watch,  in  the  closest  manner,  this  Augustine's  behaviour:  j'ou  cannot  be  too  particular. 
I  will  wait  your  return,  and  either  carry  the  boy  to  the  castle,  or  leave  him  here, 
as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require." 

The  abbot  bowed,  promised  his  utmost  exertions,  and  hobbled  out  of  the  room 
to  wait  on  the  youth  Augustine  in  his  cell,  anxious  to  favour,  if  possible,  the  wishes 
of  De  Valence,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  rendered  by  circumstances  his  railitaiy 
patron. 

He  remained  long  absent,  and  Sir  Aymer  began  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  delay  was 
suspicious,  when  the  abbot  returned  with  perplexity  and  discomposure  in  his  countenance. 

"I  crave  your  pardon  for  keeping  your  worship  waiting,"  said  Jerome,  with  much 
anxiety;  "  but  I  have  myself  been  detained  and  vexed  by  unnecessary  formalities  and 
scruples  on  the  part  of  this  peevish  boy.  In  the  first  place,  hearing  my  foot  approaching 
his  bedroom,  my  youth,  instead  of  undoing  the  door,  whicli  would  have  been  but  proper 
respect  to  my  place,  on  the  contrary  draws  a  strong  bolt  on  the  inside;  and  this  fastening, 
forsooth,  has  been  placed  on  his  chamber  by  Ursula's  command,  that  his  slumbers  might 
be  suitably  respected.  I  intimated  to  him  as  I  best  could,  that  he  must  attend  you 
without  delay,  and  prepare  to  accompany  j'ou  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas;  but  he  would 
not  answer  a  single  word,  save  recommending  to  nie  patience,  to  which  I  was  fain  to  have 
recourse,  as  well  as  your  archer,  whom  I  found  standing  sentinel  before  the  door  of  the 
cell,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  assurance  of  the  sisters  that  there  was  no  other 
passage  by  which  Augustine  could  make  his  escape.  At  length  the  door  opens,  and  my 
young  master  presents  himself  fully  arrayed  for  his  journey.  The  truth  is,  I  think  some 
fresh  attack  of  his  malady  has  affected  the  youth;  he  may  perhaps  be  disturbed  with  some 
touch  of  hypochondria,  or  black  choler,  a  species  of  dotage  of  the  mind,  which  is  some- 
times found  concomitant  with  and  symptomatic  of  this  disorder;  but  he  is  at  present 
composed,  and  if  your  worship  chooses  to  see  him,  he  is  at  your  command." 

"  Call  him  hither,"  said  the  knight.  And  a  considerable  space  of  time  again  elapsed 
ere  the  eloquence  of  the  abbot,  half  chiding  and  half  soothing,  prevailed  on  the  lady,  in 
her  adopted  character,  to  approach  the  parlour,  in  which  at  last  she  made  her  appearance, 
with  a  countenance  on  which  the  marks  of  tears  might  still  be  discovered,  and  a  pettish 
sullenness,  like  that  of  a  boy,  or,  with  reverence,  that  of  a  girl,  who  is  determined  upon 
taking  her  own  way  in  any  matter,  and  equally  resolved  to  give  no  reason  for  her  doing 
so.  Her  hurried  levee  had  not  prevented  her  attending  closely  to  all  the  mufflings  and 
disguisings  by  which  her  pilgrim's  dress  was  arranged,  so  as  to  alter  her  apearance,  and 
effectually  disguise  her  sex.  But  as  civility  prevented  her  wearing  her  large  slouched 
hat,  she  necessarily  exposed  her  coimtenance  more  than  in  the  open  air;  and  though  the 
knight  beheld  a  most  lovely  set  of  features,  yet  they  were  not  such  as  were  inconsistent 
with  the  character  she  had  adopted,  and  which  .she  had  resolved  upon  maintaining  to 
the  last.  She  had,  accordingly,  mustered  up  a  degree  of  courage  which  was  not  natural 
to  her,  and  which  she  perhaps  supported  by  hopes  which  her  situation  hardly  admitted. 

A  A  2 
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So  soon  as  she  found  herself  in  tlie  same  apartment  with  De  Valence,  she  assumed  a 
style  of  manners,  bolder  and  more  determined  than  she  had  hitherto  displaj-ed. 

"Your  worship,"  she  said,  addressing  him  even  before  he  spoke,  "  is  a  knight  of  England, 
and  possessed,  doubtless,  of  the  virtues  which  become  that  noble  station.  I  am  an 
unfortunate  lad,  obliged,  by  reasons  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  secret,  to 
travel  in  a  dangerous  countiy,  where  I  am  suspected,  without  any  just  cause,  of  becoming 
accessory  to  plots  and  conspiracies  which  are  contrary  to  my  own  interest,  and  which  my 
very  soul  abhors ;  and  which  I  might  safely  abjure,  by  imprecating  upon  myself  all  the 
curses  of  our  religion  and  renouncing  all  its  promises,  if  I  were  accessory  to  such  designs, 
in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Nevertheless,  you,  who  will  not  believe  my  solemn  protesta- 
tions, are  abdut  to  proceed  against  me  as  a  guilty  person,  and  in  so  doing  I  must  warn 
you,  Sir  Knight,  that  you  will  commit  a  great  and  cruel  injustice." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that,"  said  the  knight,  "  by  referring  the  duty  to  Sir  John 
de  "Walton,  the  governor,  who  will  decide  what  is  to  be  done ;  in  this  case,  my  only  duty 
will  be  to  place  you  in  his  hands  at  Douglas  Castle." 

"Must  you  do  this?"  said  Augustine. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  knight,  "  or  be  answerable  for  neglecting  my  duty." 

"  But  if  I  become  bound  to  answer  your  loss  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  large  tract 
of  land  " 

"No  treasure,  no  land, — supposing  such  atjxmr  disposal,"  answered  the  knight,  "can 
atone  for  disgrace ;  and,  besides,  boy,  how  should  I  trust  to  your  warrant,  were  my 
avarice  such  as  would  induce  me  to  listen  to  such  proposals?" 

"  I  must  then  prepare  to  attend  you  instantly  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas  and  tlie  presence 
of  Sir  John  de  "Walton  ?"  replied  Augustine. 

"  Young  man,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  there  is  no  remedy,  .since  if  you  delay  me 
longer,  I  must  carry  you  thither  by  force." 

"  "Wliat  will  be  the  consequence  to  my  father  ?"  said  the  youth. 

"That,"  replied  the  knight,  "will  depend  exactly  on  the  nature  of  your  confession 
and  his ;  something  you  both  have  to  say,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  letter  Sir 
John  de  Walton  conveyed  to  you ;  and  I  assure  you,  you  were  better  to  speak  it  out  at 
once  than  to  risk  the  consequences  of  more  delay.  I  can  admit  of  no  more  trifling  ; 
and,  believe  me,  that  your  fate  will  be  entirely  ruled  by  your  own  frankness  and  can- 
dour." 

"  I  must  prepare,  then,  to  travel  at  )'our  command,"  said  the  youth.  "  But  this  cruel 
disease  still  hangs  around  me,  and  Abbot  Jerome,  whose  leech-craft  is  famous,  will 
himself  assure  you  that  I  cannot  travel  without  danger  of  my  life  ;  and  that  while  I  was 
residing  in  this  convent,  I  declined  every  opportunity  of  exercise  which  was  offered  me 
by  the  kindness  of  the  garrison  at  Hazclside,  lest  I  might  by  mishap  bring  the  contagion 
among  your  men." 

"  The  youth  says  right,"  said  the  abbot ;  "  the  archers  and  men-at-arms  have  more 
than  once  sent  to  invite  this  lad  to  join  in  some  of  their  military  games,  or  to  amuse 
them,  perhaps,  with  some  of  his  minstrelsy  ;  but  he  has  uniformly  declined  doing  so ;  and, 
according  to  my  belief,  it  is  the  effects  of  this  disorder  whicli  have  prevented  his  accepting 
an  indulgence  so  natural  to  his  age,  and  in  so  dull  a  place  as  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride 
must  needs  seem  to  a  youth  bred  up  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  then  hold,  reverend  father,"  said  Sir  Aynier,  "  that  there  is  real  danger  in 
carrying  this  youth  to  the  castle  to-night,  as  I  proposed?" 

"  I  conceive  such  danger,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  to  exist,  not  only  as  it  may  occasion 
the  relapse  of  the  poor  youth  himself,  but  as  particularly  likely,  no  prej)arations  having 
bei-n  made,  to  inti-oiluce  the  infection  among  your  hcnourable  garrison  ;  for  it  is  in  these 
relapses,  more  than  in  the  first  violence  of  tlie  malady,  that  it  has  been  found  most 
contagious." 
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" Then,"  said  the  knight,  " you  must  be  content,  my  fiienj,  to  give  a  share  of  your 
room  to  an  archer,  by  way  of  sentinel." 

"I  cannot  object,"  said  Augustine,  "provided  my  unfortunate  vicinity  does  not 
endanger  the  health  of  the  poor  soldier." 

"He  will  be  as  ready  to  do  his  duty,"  said  the  abbot,  "without  the  door  of  the 
apartment  as  within  it;  and  if  the  youth  should  sleep  soundly,  which  the  presence  of  a 
guard  in  his  chamber  might  prevent,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  answer  your  purpose  on  the 
morrow." 

"Let  it  be  so,"  said  Sir  Aymer;  "so  you  are  sure  that  you  do  not  minister  any  facility 
of  escape." 

"  The  apartment,"  said  the  monk,  "  hath  no  other  entrance  than  that  which  is  guarded 
by  the  archer ;  but,  to  content  you,  I  shall  secure  the  door  in  your  presence." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  knight  of  Valence  ;  "  this  done,  I  myself  will  lie  down  without 
doffing  my  mail-shirt,  and  snatch  a  sleep  till  the  ruddy  dawn  calls  me  again  to  duty,  when 
you,  Augustine,  will  hold  yourself  ready  to  attend  me  to  our  Castle  of  Douglas." 

The  bells  of  the  convent  summoned  the  inhabitants  and  inmates  of  Saint  Bride  to 
morning  prayers  at  the  first  peep  of  day.  When  this  duty  was  over,  the  knight 
demanded  his  prisoner.  The  abbot  marshalled  him  to  the  door  of  Augustine's  chamber. 
The  sentinel  who  was  stationed  there,  armed  with  a  brown-bill,  or  species  of  partisan, 
reported  that  he  had  heard  no  motion  in  the  apartment  during  the  whole  night.  The 
abbot  tapped  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer.  He  knocked  again  louder,  but  the 
silence  was  unbroken  from  within. 

"What  means  this?"  said  the  reverend  ruler  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride;  "my 
young  patient  has  certainly  fallen  into  a  syncope  or  swoon  !" 

"  I  wish.  Father  Abbot,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  he  may  not  have  made  his  escape 
instead,  an  accident  which  both  you  and  I  may  be  required  to  answer,  since,  according  to 
our  strict  duty,  we  ought  to  have  kept  sight  of  him,  and  detained  him  in  close  custody 
until  daybreak." 

"  I  trust  your  worship,"  said  the  abbot,  "  only  anticipates  a  misfortune  which  I 
cannot  think  possible." 

"  We  shall  speedily  see,"  said  the  knight ;  and  raising  his  voice,  he  called  aloud,  so 
as  to  be  heard  within,  "  Bring  crow-bars  and  levers,  and  burst  me  that  door  into 
splinters  without  an  instant's  delay." 

The  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  stern  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  soon  brought  around 
him  the  brethren  of  the  house,  and  two  or  three  soldiers  of  his  own  party,  who  were 
already  busy  in  caparisoning  their  horses.  The  displeasure  of  the  young  knight  was 
manifested  by  his  flushed  features,  and  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  again  repeated 
his  commands  for  breaking  open  the  door.  This  was  speedily  performed,  though  it 
required  the  application  of  considerable  strength,  and  as  the  shattered  remains  fell 
crashing  into  the  apartment,  De  Valence  sprung,  and  the  abbot  hobbled,  into  the  cell 
of  the  prisoner,  which,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  worst  suspicions,  they  found  empty. 
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Where  is  he?     Has  the  deep  earth  swallow'd  him? 

Or  Iialh  he  melted  like  some  airy  phantom 

That  shuns  the  approach  of  morn  and  the  young  sun  ! 

Or  hath  he  wrapt  him  in  Cimmerian  darkness, 

And  pass'd  beyond  the  circuit  of  the  sight 

With  things  of  tlie  night's  shadows ! 

Anonymous. 


HE  disappearance  of  tlie  youth,  whose  disguise  and  whose  fate  luive,  we  hope, 
inclined  our  readers  to  take  some  interest  in  him,  will  require  some 
ex])l:ination  ere  we  proceed  with  the  other  personages  of  the  story,  and  we 
.shall  .set  about  giving  it  accordingly. 

When  Augustine  was  consigned  to  his  cell  for  the  second  time  on  the  preceding 
evening,  both  the  monk  and  the  young  Knight  of  Valence  had  seen  the  key  turned  upon 
liim,  and  had  heard  him  secure  the  door  in  the  inside  with  the  bolt  whicli  had  been  put  on  at 
his  retiuest  by  sister  UrsuUi,  in  whose  ati'ections  the  youth  of  Augustine,  his  extreme 
handsomeness,  and,  above  all,  his  indisposition  of  body  and  his  melancholy  of  mind, 
had  gained  him  considerable  interest. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Augustine  re-entered  bis  apartment,  he  was  greeted  in  a 
whi.sper  by  the  sister,  who,  during  the  interval  of  his  absence,  had  contrived  to  slip  into 
the  cell,  and  having  tappiced  herself  behind  the  little  bed,  came  out  with  great  appear- 
ance of  joy,  to  greet  the  return  of  the  youth.  The  number  of  little  attentions,  the 
disposal  of  holly  boughs,  and  such  other  evergreens  as  the  season  permitted,  showed  the 
anxiety  of  the  holy  sisters  to  decorate  the  chamber  of  their  guest,  and  the  greetings  of 
sister  Ursula  expressed  the  same  friendly  interest,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  she 
was  already  in  some  degree  in  j)ossession  of  the  stranger's  mjstery. 

As  Augustine  and  the  holy  sister  were  busied  in  exchange  of  confidence,  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  their  countenances  and  their  persons  must  have  struck  any 
one  who  might  have  been  accidentally  a  witness  of  their  interview.     The  dark  pilgrim's 
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robe  of  the  disguised  female,  was  not  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  wliite  woollen  garment 
worn  by  the  votaress  of  Saint  Bride,  than  the  visage  of  the  nun,  seamed  with  many  a 
ghastly  scar,  and  the  light  of  one  of  her  eyes  extinguished  for  ever,  causing  it  to  roll  a 
sightless  luminary  in  her  head,  was  to  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Augustine,  now  bent 
with  a  confidential,  and  even  aflfectionate  look,  upon  the  extraordinary  features  of  her 
companion. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  supposed  Augustine,  "  the  principal  part  of  my  story  ;  can 
you,  or  will  you,  lend  me  your  assistance  ?  If  not,  my  dearest  sister,  you  must  consent 
to  witness  my  death,  rather  than  my  shame.  Yes,  sister  Usula,  I  will  not  be  pointed  at  by 
the  finger  of  scorn,  as  the  thoughtless  maiden  who  sacrificed  so  much  fur  a  young  man, 
of  whose  attachment  she  was  not  so  well  assured  as  she  ought  to  have  been.  I  will 
not  be  dragged  before  De  Walton,  for  the  purpose  of  being  compelled,  by  threats  of 
torture,  to  declare  myself  the  female  in  honour  of  whom  he  holds  the  Dangerous  Castle. 
No  doubt,  he  might  be  glad  to  give  his  hand  in  wedlock  to  a  damsel  whose  dowry  is  so 
ample;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  will  regard  me  with  that  respect  which  every 
woman  would  wish  to  command,  or  pardon  that  boldness  of  which  I  have  been  guilty, 
even  though  its  consequences  have  been  in  his  own  favour?" 

"  Nay,  my  darling  daughter,"  answered  the  nun,  "  comfort  yourself;  for  in  all  I  can 
aid  you,  be  assured  I  will.  My  means  are  somewhat  more  than  my  present  situation 
may  express,  and,  be  assured,  they  shall  be  tried  to  the  uttermost.  Metliinks,  I  still 
hear  that  lay  which  you  sung  to  the  other  sisters  and  myself,  although  I  alone,  touched 
by  feelings  kindred  to  yours,  had  the  address  to  comprehend  that  it  told  your  own  tale." 

"  I  am  yet  surprised,"  said  Augustine,  speaking  beneath  her  breath,  "  how  I  had  the 
boldness  to  sing  in  your  ears  the  lay,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  history  of  my  disgrace." 

"  Ahis  !  that  you  will  say  so,"  returned  the  nun  ;  "  there  was  not  a  word  but  what 
resembled  those  tales  of  love  and  of  high-spirited  daring  which  the  best  minstrels  love 
to  celebrate,  and  the  noblest  knights  and  maidens  weep  at  once  and  smile  to  hear.  The 
Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely,  a  great  heiress,  according  to  the  world,  both  in  land  and 
movable  goods,  becomes  the  King's  ward  by  the  death  of  her  parents ;  and  thus  is  on 
the  point  of  being  given  away  in  marriage  to  a  minion  of  the  lung  of  England,  whom 
in  these  Scottish  valleys,  we  scruple  not  to  call  a  peremptory  tyrant." 

"  I  must  not  say  so,  my  sister,"  said  the  pilgrim ;  "  and  yet,  true  it  is,  that  the  cousin 
of  the  obscure  parasite  Gaviston,  on  whom  the  king  wished  to  confer  my  poor  hand, 
was  neither  by  birth,  merit,  nor  circumstance,  worthy  of  such  an  alliance.  Meantime, 
I  heard  of  the  fame  of  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  and  I  heard  of  it  not  with  the  less  interest 
that  his  feats  of  chivalry  were  said  to  adorn  a  knight,  who,  rich  in  everything  else,  was 
poor  in  worldly  goods,  and  in  the  smiles  of  fortune.  I  saw  this  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
and  I  acknowledge  that  a  thought,  which  had  akeady  intruded  itself  on  my  imagination, 
became,  after  this  interview,  by  frequent  recurrence,  more  familiar,  and  more  welcome 
to  me.  Jlethought  that  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  English  family,  if  she  could  give 
away  with  her  hand  such  wealth  as  the  world  spoke  ol',  would  more  justly  and  honour- 
ably bestow  it  in  remedying  the  errors  of  fortune  in  regard  to  a  gallant  knight  like  De 
Walton,  than  in  patching  the  revenues  of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  whose  only  merit  was 
in  being  the  kinsman  of  a  man  who  was  very  generally  detested  by  the  whole  kingdom 
of  England,  excepting  the  infatuated  monarch  himself." 

"  Nobly  designed,  my  daughter,"  said  the  nun  ;  "  what  more  worthy  of  a  noble  heart, 
possessing  riches,  beauty,  birth,  and  rank,  than  to  confer  them  all  upon  indigent  and 
chivalrous  merit?" 

"  Such,  dearest  sister,  was  my  intention,"  replied  Augustine ;  "  but  I  have,  perhaps, 
scarce  sufficiently  explained  the  manner  in  which  I  meant  to  proceed.  By  the  advice 
of  a  minstrel  of  our  house,  the  same  who  is  now  prisoner  at  Douglas,  I  caused  exhibit 
a  large  feast  upon  Christmas  eve,  and  sent  invitations  abroad  to  the  young  knights  of 
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noble  name  who  were  known  to  spend  their  leisure  in  quest  of  arms  and  adventures. 
When  the  tables  were  drawn,  and  the  feast  concluded,  Bertram,  as  had  been  before 
devised,  was  called  upon  to  take  his  harp.  He  sung,  receiving  from  all  who  were 
present  the  attention  due  to  a  minstrel  of  so  much  fame.  The  theme  which  he  chose, 
was  the  frequent  capture  of  this  Douglas  Castle,  or,  as  the  poet  termed  it.  Castle 
Dano-crous.  '  AYhere  are  the  champions  of  the  renowned  Edward  the  First,'  said  the 
minstrel,  '  when  the  realm  of  England  cannot  furnish  a  man  brave  enough,  or  sufliciently 
expert  in  the  wars,  to  defend  a  miserable  hamlet  of  the  North  against  tlie  Scottish 
rebels,  who  have  vowed  to  retake  it  over  our  soldiers'  heads  ere  the  year  rolls  to  an  end? 
Where  are  the  noble  ladies,  whose  smiles  used  to  give  countenance  to  the  Knights  of 
Saint  George's  Cross  ?  Alas  !  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  chivalry  is  alike  dead  amongst 
us — our  knights  are  limited  to  petty  enterprises — and  our  noblest  heiresses  are  given  as 
prizes  to  strangers,  as  if  their  own  country  had  no  one  to  deserve  them.' — Here  stopt  the 
harp  ;  and  I  shame  to  say,  that  I  myself,  as  if  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  the  song  of  the 
minstrel,  arose,  and  taking  from  my  neck  the  chain  of  gold  which  supported  a  crucifix 
of  special  sanctity,  I  made  my  vow,  always  under  the  King's  permission,  that  I  would 
give  my  hand,  and  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,  to  the  good  knight,  being  of  noble 
birth  and  lineage,  who  should  keep  the  Castle  of  Douglas  in  the  King  of  England's 
name,  for  a  year  and  a  day.  I  sat  down,  my  dearest  sister,  deafened  with  the  jubilee  in 
which  my  guests  expressed  their  applause  of  my  supposed  patriotism.  Yet  some  degree 
of  pause  took  place  amidst  the  young  knights,  who  miglit  reasonably  have  been  supposed 
ready  to  embrace  this  offer,  although  at  the  risk  of  being  encumbered  with  Augusta  of 
Berkely." 

"  Shame  on  the  man,"  said  sister  Ursula,  "  who  should  think  so  ?  Put  your  beauty 
alone,  my  dearest,  into  consideration,  and  a  true  knight  ought  to  have  embraced  the 
dangers  of  twenty  Castles  of  Douglas,  rather  than  let  such  an  invaluable  opportunity 
of  gaining  your  favour  be  lost." 

"  It  may  be  that  some  in  reality  thought  so,"  said  the  pilgrim ;  "  but  it  was  supposed 
that  the  king's  favour  might  be  lost  by  those  who  seemed  too  anxious  to  thwart  his 
royal  purpose  upon  his  ward's  hand.  At  any  rate,  greatly  to  my  joy,  the  only  per- 
son who  availed  himself  of  the  offer  I  had  made  was  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  and  as  his 
acceptance  of  it  was  guarded  by  a  clause,  saving  and  reserving  the  king's  approbation, 
I  hope  he  has  not  suffered  any  diminution  of  Edward's  favour." 

"  Assure  yourself,  noble  and  high-spirited  young  ladj^"  replied  the  nun,  "  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  thy  generous  devotion  hurting  thy  lover  with  the  King  of  England. 
Something  we  hear  concerning  worldly  passages,  even  in  this  remote  nook  of  Saint 
Bride's  cloister;  and  the  report  goes  among  the  English  soldiers  that  their  king  was 
indeed  offended  at  your  putting  your  will  in  opposition  to  his  own ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  preferred  lover.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  was  a  man  of  such  extensive  fame,  and 
your  offer  was  so  much  in  the  character  of  better  but  not  forgotten  times,  that  even  a 
king  could  not  at  the  begiiiing  of  a  long  and  stubborn  war  deprive  an  errant  cavalier 
of  his  bride,  if  she  should  be  duly  won  by  his  sword  and  lance." 

"  Ah  !  dearest  sister  Ursula  ! "  sighed  the  disguised  pilgrim,  "  but,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
how  much  time  must  pass  by  in  the  siege,  by  defeating  which  that  suit  must  needs  be 
advanced?  While  I  sat  in  my  lonely  castle,  tidings  after  tidings  came  to  astound  me  with 
tlie  numerous,  or  rather  the  constant  dangers,  with  whieli  my  lover  was  surrounded,  until 
at  length,  in  a  moment  I  tliink  of  madness,  I  resolved  to  set  out  in  this  masculine 
disguise;  and  having  myself  with  my  own  eyes  seen  in  what  situation  I  had  placed  my 
ktiight,  I  determined  to  take  such  measures  in  respect  to  shortening  the  term  of  ids  trial, 
or  otherwise,  as  a  sight  of  Douglas  Castle,  and — why  should  I  deny  it  ? — of  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  might  suggest.  Perhaps  you,  my  dearest  sister,  may  not  so  well  understand 
my  being  tempted  into  flinching  from  the  resolution  which  I  had  laid  down  for  my  own 
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lionour,  and  that  of  my  lover  ;  but  consider,  that  my  resohition  was  the  consequence  of 
a  moment  of  excitation,  and  tliat  the  course  which  I  adopted  was  the  conchision  of  a  long, 
wasting,  sickening  state  of  uncertainty,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  nerves 
which  were  once  highly  strung  with  love  of  my  country,  as  I  thought ;  but  in  reality, 
alas  !  with  fond  and  anxious  feelings  of  a  more  selfish  description." 

"Alas!"  said  sister  Ursula,  evincing  the  strongest  symptoms  of  interest  and 
compassion,  "  am  I  the  person,  dearest  child,  whom  you  suspect  of  insensibility  to  the 
distresses  which  are  the  fruit  of  true  love  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  air  which  is 
breathed  within  these  walls  has  the  property  upon  the  female  heart,  of  such  marvellous 
fountains  as  they  saychangeintostonethe  substances  which  are  immersed  into  theirwaters? 
Hear  my  tale,  and  judge  if  it  can  be  thus  with  one  who  possesses  my  causes  of  grief. 
And  do  not  fear  for  loss  of  time  ;  we  must  let  our  neighbours  at  Hazelside  be  settled 
for  the  evening,  ere  I  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  escape  ;  and  you  must  have  a  trusty 
guide,  for  whose  fidelity  I  will  be  responsible,  to  direct  your  path  through  these  woods, 
and  protect  you  in  case  of  any  danger,  too  likely  to  occur  in  these  troublesome  times. 
It  will  thus  be  nigh  an  hour  ere  you  depart  ;  and  sure  I  am  that  in  no  manner  can  you 
spend  the  time  better  than  in  listening  to  distresses  too  similar  to  your  own,  and  flowing 
from  the  source  of  disappointed  affection  which  you  must  needs  sympathize  with." 

The  distresses  of  the  Lady  Augusta  did  not  prevent  her  being  in  some  degree  affected, 
almost  ludicrously,  with  the  singular  contrast  between  the  hideous  countenance  of  this 
victim  of  the  tender  passion,  and  tlie  cause  to  which  she  imputed  her  sorrows;  but  it  was 
not  a  moment  for  giving  way  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive  to  the  sister  of  Saint  Bride,  whose  good-will  she  had  so  many 
reasons  to  conciliate.  She  readily,  therefore,  succeeded  in  preparing  herself  to  listen  to 
the  votary  witli  an  appearance  of  sympathy,  which  might  reward  that  which  she  had 
herself  experienced  at  the  hands  of  sister  Ursula;  while  the  unfortunate  recluse,  with 
an  agitation  which  made  her  ugliness  still  more  conspicuous,  narrated,  nearly  in  a 
whisper,  the  following  circumstances: — 

"My  misfortunes  commenced  long  before  I  was  called  sister  Ursula,  or  secluded  as  a 
votaress  within  these  walls.  My  father  was  a  noble  Norman,  who,  like  many  of  his 
countrymen,  sought  and  found  fortune  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Scotland.  He  was 
endowed  with  the  sheriffdom  of  this  county,  and  Maurice  de  Hattely,  or  Hautlieu,  was 
numbered  among  the  wealthy  and  powerful  barons  of  Scotland.  ^Vlierefore  should  I 
deny  it,  tliat  the  daughter  of  tliis  baron,  then  called  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  was  also 
distinguished  among  the  great  and  fair  of  the  land?  It  can  be  no  censurable  vanity  which 
pi'ovokes  me  to  speak  the  truth,  and  unless  I  tell  it  myself,  you  could  hardly  suspect  what 
a  resemblance  I  once  bore  even  to  the  lovely  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely.  About  this 
time  broke  out  those  unfortunate  feuds  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  which  have  been  so  long  the 
curse  of  this  country.  My  father,  determined  in  his  choice  of  party  by  the  arguments 
of  his  wealthy  kinsmen  at  the  court  of  Edward,  embraced  with  passion  the  faction  of 
the  English  interest,  and  became  one  of  the  keenest  partisans,  at  first  of  John  Baliol, 
and  afterwards  of  the  English  monarch.  None  among  the  Anglocised-Scottish,  as  his 
party  was  called,  were  so  zealous  as  he  for  the  red  cross,  and  no  one  was  more  detested 
by  his  countrymen  who  followed  the  national  standard  of  Saint  Andrew  and  the  patriot 
Wallace.  Among  those  soldiers  of  the  soil,  Malcolm  Fleming  of  Biggar  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  by  his  noble  birth,  his  higli  acquirements,  and  his  fame  in  chivalry. 
I  saw  him ;  and  the  ghastly  spectre  who  now  addresses  you  must  not  be  ashamed  to  say, 
that  she  loved,  and  was  beloved  by,  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  in  Scotland.  Our 
attachment  was  discovered  to  my  father  almost  ere  we  had  owned  it  to  each  other,  and  he 
was  furious  both  against  my  lover  and  myself;  he  placed  me  under  the  charge  of  a 
religious  woman  of  this  rule,  and  I  was  immured  within  the  house  of  Saint  Bride,  where 
my  father  shamed  not  to  announce  he  would  cause  me  to  take  the  veil  by  force,  unless 
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I  agreed  to  wed  a  youth  bred  at  the  English  court,  his  nephew;  and,  as  Heaven  had 
granted  him  no  son,  the  heir,  as  he  had  resolved,  of  the  house  of  Ilautlieu.  I  was  not 
long  in  making  my  election.  I  protested  that  death  should  be  my  ehoice,  rather  than 
any  other  husband  excepting  Malcolm  Fleming.  Neither  was  my  lover  less  faithful;  he 
found  means  to  communicate  to  me  a  particular  night  on  which  he  proposed  to  attempt  to 
storm  the  nunnery  of  Saint  Bride,  and  carry  me  from  hence  to  freedom  and  the  green- 
wood, of  which  Wallace  was  generally  called  the  king.  In  an  evil  hour — an  hour  I 
think  of  infatuation  and  witchery — I  suffered  the  abbess  to  wheedle  the  secret  out  of  me, 
which  I  might  have  been  sensible  would  appear  more  horribly  flagitious  to  her 
than  to  any  other  woman  that  breathed;  but  I  had  not  taken  the  vows,  and  I  thought 
Wallace  and  Fleming  had  the  same  charms  for  every  body  as  for  me,  and  the  artful  woman 
gave  me  reason  to  believe  tliat  her  loyalty  to  Bruce  was  without  a  flaw  of  suspicion, 
and  she  took  part  in  a  plot  of  which  my  freedom  was  the  object.  The  aljbess  engaged 
to  have  the  English  guards  removed  to  a  distance,  and  in  a])pearance  the  troops  were 
withdrawn.  Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  window  of  my  cell, 
which  was  two  stories  from  the  ground,  was  opened  without  noise;  and  never  were  my 
eyes  more  gladdened  than,  as  ready  disguised  and  arrayed  for  flight,  even  in  a  horseman's 
dress,  like  yourself,  fairest  Lady  Augusta,  I  saw  Malcolm  Fleming  spring  into  the 
apartment.  He  rushed  towards  me;  but  at  the  same  time  my  father  with  ten  of 
his  strongest  men  filled  the  room,  and  cried  their  war-cry  of  Baliol.  Blows  were 
instantly  dealt  on  every  side.  A  form  like  a  giant,  however,  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  and  distinguished  himself,  even  to  my  half-giddy  eye,  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  bore  down  and  dispersed  those  who  fought  against  our  freedom.  My  fatlier 
alone  offered  an  opposition  which  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  him;  for  Wallace,  it  was 
said,  could  foil  any  two  martial  champions  that  ever  drew  sword.  Brushing  from  him 
the  armed  men,  as  a  lady  would  drive  away  with  her  fan  a  swarm  of  troublesome  flies, 
he  secured  me  in  one  arm,  used  his  other  for  our  mutual  protection,  and  1  found  myself 
in  the  act  of  being  borne  in  safety  down  the  ladder  by  which  my  deliverers  had  ascended 
from  without, — but  an  evil  fate  awaited  this  attempt. 

"  My  father,  whom  the  Champion  of  Scotland  had  spared  for  my  sake,  or  rather  for 
Fleming's,  gained  by  his  victor's  compassion  and  lenity  a  fearful  advantage,  and  made  a 
remorseless  use  of  it.  Having  only  his  left  hand  to  oppose  to  the  maniac  attempts  of 
my  father,  even  the  strength  of  Wallace  could  not  prevent  the  assailant,  witli  all  the 
energy  of  desperation,  from  throwing  down  the  ladder,  on  whicli  his  daughter  was 
perched  like  a  dove  in  the  grasp  of  an  eagle.  The  champion  saw  our  danger,  and 
exerting  his  inimitable  strength  and  agility,  cleared  himself  and  me  from  the  ladder,  and 
leaped  free  of  the  moat  of  the  convent,  into  which  we  must  otherwi.se  have  been  preci- 
pitated. The  Champion  of  Scotland  was  saved  in  the  desperate  attempt,  but  I  who 
fell  among  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  I  the  disobedient  daughter,  wellnigh  the  apostate 
vestal,  waked  only  from  a  long  bed  of  sickness,  to  find  myself  the  disfigured  wretch,  which 
you  now  see  me.  I  then  learned  that  Malcolm  had  escaped  from  the  fray,  and  shoitly 
after  I  heard,  with  feelings  less  keen  perhaps  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  that  my 
father  was  slain  in  one  of  the  endless  battles  which  took  place  between  the  contending 
factions.  If  he  had  lived,  I  might  have  submitted  to  the  completion  of  my  fate ;  but 
since  he  was  no  more,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  preferable  lot  to  be  a  beggar  in  the  streets 
of  a  Scottish  village,  than  an  abbess  in  this  miserable  house  of  Saint  Bride ;  nor  was 
even  that  poor  object  of  ambition,  on  whicli  my  fiither  used  to  expatiate  when  desirous 
of  persuading  me  to  enter  the  monastic  state  by  milder  means  than  throwmg  me  ofl"  the 
battlements,  long  open  to  me.  The  old  abbess  died  of  a  cold  caught  the  evening  of  the 
fray;  and  the  place,  which  might  have  been  kept  open  until  I  was  capable  of  filling  it, 
was  disposed  of  otherwise,  when  the  English  thought  fit  to  reform,  as  tliey  termed  it, 
the  discipline  of  the  house;  and  instead  of  electing  a  new  abbess,  sent  Ijjther  two  or 
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three  friendly  monks,  who  have  now  the  absolute  government  of  the  community,  and 
wiekl  it  entirely  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  English.  But  I,  for  one,  who  have 
had  the  honour  to  be  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  Champion  of  my  country,  will  not 
remain  here  to  be  commanded  by  this  Abbot  Jerome.  I  will  go  forth,  nor  do  I  fear  to 
find  relations  and  friends,  who  will  provide  a  more  fitting  place  of  refuge  for  Margaret 
de  Ilautlieu  than  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride;  you,  too,  dearest  lady,  shall  obtain  your 
freedom,  and  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  information  as  will  make  Sir  John  de  Walton 
aware  of  the  devotion  with  which  his  happy  fate  has  inspired  you." 

"  It  is  not,  then,  your  own  intention,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  to  return  into  the  world 
again,  and  you  are  about  to  renounce  the  lover,  in  a  union  with  whom  you  and  he  once 
saw  your  joint  happiness?" 

"  It  is  a  question,  my  dearest  child,"  said  sister  Ursula,  "  which  I  dare  not  ask  myself, 
and  to  which  I  am  absolutely  uncertain  what  answer  I  should  return.  I  have  not  taken 
the  tinal  and  irrevocable  vows;  I  have  done  nothing  to  alter  my  situation  with  regard  to 
Malcolm  Fleming.  He  also,  by  the  vows  plighted  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven,  is  my 
affianced  bridegroom,  nor  am  I  conscious  that  I  less  deserve  his  faith,  in  any  respect  now, 
than  at  the  moment  when  it  was  pledged  to  me;  but,  I  confess,  dearest  lady,  that  rumours 
have  reached  me,  which  sting  me  to  the  quick;  the  reports  of  my  wounds  and  scars  are 
said  to  have  estranged  the  Knight  of  my  choice.  I  am  now,  indeed,  poor,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "  and  I  am  no  longer  possessed  of  those  personal  charms,  which  they  say 
attract  the  love,  and  fix  the  fidelity,  of  the  other  sex.  I  teach  myself,  therefore,  to  think, 
in  my  moments  of  settled  resolution,  that  all  betwixt  me  and  Malcolm  Fleming  is  at  an 
end,  saving  good  wishes  on  the  part  of  both  towards  the  other;  and  yet  there  is  a  sen- 
sation in  my  bosom  which  whispers,  in  spite  of  my  reason,  that  if  I  absolutely  believed 
that  which  I  now  say,  there  would  be  no  object  on  earth  worthy  my  living  for  in  order 
to  attain  it.  This  insinuating  prepossession  whispers,  to  my  secret  soul,  and  in  very  opposition 
to  my  reason  and  understanding,  that  Malcolm  Fleming,  who  could  pledge  his  all  upon 
the  service  of  his  country,  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  versatile  affection  of  an  ordi- 
nary, a  coarse,  or  a  venal  character.  Methinks,  were  the  difference  upon  his  part  instead 
of  mine,  he  would  not  lose  his  interest  in  my  eyes,  because  he  was  seamed  with  honour- 
able scais,  obtained  in  asserting  the  freedom  of  his  choice,  but  that  such  wounds  would, 
in  my  opinion,  add  to  his  merit,  whatever  they  took  away  from  his  personal  comeliness. 
Ideas  rise  on  my  soul,  as  if  Malcolm  and  Margaret  might  yet  be  to  each  other  all  that 
their  affections  once  anticipated  with  so  much  security,  and  that  a  change,  which  took 
nothing  from  the  honour  aud  virtue  of  the  beloved  person,  must  rather  add  to,  than 
diminish,  the  charms  of  the  union.  Look  at  me,  dearest  Lady  Augusta! — look  me — if 
you  have  courage — fuU  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  whether  I  do  not  rave  when  my  fancy  is 
thus  converting  mere  possibilities  into  that  which  is  natural  aud  probable." 

The  Lady  of  Berkely,  conscious  of  the  necessity,  raised  her  eyes  on  the  unfortunate 
nun,  afraid  of  losing  her  own  chance  of  deliverance  by  the  mode  in  which  she  should 
conduct  herself  in  this  crisis;  yet  not  willing  at  the  same  time  to  flatter  the  unfortunate 
Ursula,  with  suggesting  ideas  for  which  her  own  sense  told  her  she  could  hardly  find  any 
rational  grounds.  But  her  imagination,  stored  with  the  minstrelsy  of  the  time,  brought 
back  to  her  recollection  the  Loathly  Lady  in  "  The  marriage  of  Sir  Gawain,"  and  she 
conducted  her  reply  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  Lady  Margaret,  a  trying  question,  which  it  would  be  unfriendly 
to  answer  otherwise  than  sincerely,  and  most  cruel  to  answer  with  too  much  rashness. 
It  is  true,  that  what  is  called  beauty,  is  the  first  quality  on  which  we  of  the  weaker  sex 
learn  to  set  a  value  ;  we  are  flattered  by  the  imputation  of  personal  charms,  whether  we 
actually  possess  them  or  not;  and  no  doubt  we  learn  to  place  upon  them  a  great  deal 
more  consequence  than  in  reality  is  found  to  belong  to  them.  Women,  however,  even 
such  as  are  held  by  their  own  sex,  and  perhaps  in  secret  by  themselves,  as  devoid  of  all 
pretensions  to  beauty,  have  been  known  to  become,  from  their  understanding,  their  talents, 
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or  their  accomplishments,  the  undoubted  objects  of  the  warmest  attacliment.  Wherefore 
then  should  you,  in  the  mere  rashness  of  your  apprehension,  deem  it  impossible  that  your 
Malcolm  Fleming  should  be  made  of  that  porcelain  clay  of  the  earth,  which  despises  the 
passing  captivations  of  outward  form  in  comparison  to  the  charms  of  true  affection,  and 
the  excellence  of  talents  and  virtue?" 

The  nun  pressed  her  companion's  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  answered  her  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"I  fear,"  she  said,  "you  flatter  me;  and  yet  in  a  crisis  like  this,  it  does  one  good  to 
be  flattered,  even  as  cordials,  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  are  wisely  given 
to  support  a  patient  through  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  and  enable  him  to  endure  at  least 
what  they  cannot  cure.  Answer  only  one  question,  and  it  will  be  time  to  drop  this  con- 
versation. Could  you,  sweet  lady — you  upon  whom  fortune  has  bestowed  so  many 
charms — could  any  argument  make  you  patient  under  the  irretrievable  loss  of  your  |)er- 
sonal  advantages,  with  the  concomitant  loss,  as  in  my  case  is  most  probable,  of  that  lover 
for  whom  you  have  already  done  so  much?" 

The  English  lady  cast  her  eyes  again  on  her  friend,  and  could  not  help  shuddering  a 
little  at  the  thought  of  her  own  beautiful  countenance  being  exchanged  for  the  seamed 
and  scarred  features  of  the  Lady  of  Hautlicu,  irregularly  lighted  by  the  beams  of  a 
single  eye. 

"  Believe  me,"  she  said,  looking  solemnly  upwards,  "  that  even  in  the  case  which  you 
suppose,  I  would  not  sorrow  so  much  for  myself,  as  I  would  for  the  poor-spirited 
thoughts  of  the  lover  who  could  leave  me  because  those  transitory  charms  (which  must 
in  any  case  erelong  take  their  departure)  had  fled  ere  yet  the  bridal  day.  It  is,  however, 
concealed  by  the  decrees  of  Providence,  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  extent,  other  persons, 
with  whose  disposition  we  are  not  fully  acquainted,  may  be  affected  by  such  changes.  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  my  hopes  go  with  yours,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  which 
shall  remain  in  your  path  in  future,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  remove  it. — Hark!" 

"  It  is  the  signal  of  our  freedom,"  replied  Ursula,  giving  attention  to  something 
resembling  the  whoop  of  the  night  owl.  "  We  must  prepare  to  leave  the  convent  in  a 
few  minutes.     Have  you  anything  to  take  with  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "except  the  few  valuables,  which  I  scarce 
know  why  I  brought  with  me  on  my  flight  hither.  This  scroll,  which  I  shall  leave 
behind,  gives  my  faithful  minstrel  permission  to  save  himself,  by  confessing  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton  who  the  person  really  is  whom  he  has  had  within  his  reach." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  novice  of  Saint  Bride,  "  through  what  extraordinary 
labyrinths  this  Love,  this  Will-of-the-Wisp,  guides  his  votaries.  Take  heed  as  you 
descend;  this  trap-door,  carefully  concealed,  curiously  jointed  and  oiled,  leads  to  a  secret 
postern,  where  I  conceive  the  horses  already  wait,  which  will  enable  us  speedily  to  bid 
adieu  to  Saint  Bride's— Heaven's  blessing  on  her,  and  on  her  convent!  We  can  have 
no  advantage  from  any  light,  until  we  are  in  the  open  air." 

During  this  time,  sister  Ursula,  to  give  her  for  the  last  time  her  conventual  name, 
exchanged  her  stole,  or  loose  upper  garment,  for  the  more  succinct  cloak  and  hood 
of  a  horseman.  She  led  the  way  through  divers  passages,  studiously  complicated,  until 
the  Lady  of  Berkely,  with  throbbing  heart,  stood  in  the  pale  and  doubtful  moonlight, 
which  was  shining  with  grey  uncertainty  upon  the  walls  of  the  ancient  building.  The 
imitation  of  an  owlet's  cry  directed  them  to  a  neighbouring  large  elm,  and  on  approaching 
it,  they  were  aware  of  three  horses,  held  by  one,  concerning  whom  they  could  only  see 
that  he  was  tall,  strong,  and  accoutred  in  the  di-ess  of  a  man-at-arms. 

"  The  sooner,"  he  said,  "  we  are  gone  from  this  place.  Lady  INIargaret,  it  is  so  much 
the  better.     You  have  only  to  direct  the  course  which  we  shall  hold." 

Lady  Margaret's  answer  was  given  beneath  her  breatii ;  and  replied  to  with  a  caution 
from  the  guide  to  ride  slowly  and  silently  for  the  first  (juarter  of  an  hour,  by  which 
time  inhabited  phices  would  be  left  at  a  distance. 


* 
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^REAT  was  the  astonishment  of  the  young  Knight  of  Valence  and  the  reverend 
Father  Jerome,  when,  upon  breaking  into  the  cell,  they  discovered  the  youth- 
',  ful  pilgrim's  absence  ;  and,  from  the  garments  which  were  left,  saw  every 
reason  to  think  that  tlie  one-eyed  novice,  sister  Ursula,  had  accompanied  him 
in  his  escape  from  custody.  A  thousand  thoughts  thronged  upon  Sir  Aymer,  how 
shamefully  he  had  suifered  himself  to  be  outwitted  by  the  artifices  of  a  boy  and  of  a 
novice.  His  reverend  companion  in  error  felt  no  less  contrition  for  having  recommended 
to  the  knight  a  mild  exercise  of  his  authority.  Father  Jerome  had  obtained  his  prefer- 
ment as  abbot  upon  the  faith  of  his  zeal  fur  the  cause  of  the  English  monarch,  with  the 
affected  interest  in  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  his  proceedings  of  the  last  night. 
A  huiTied  enquiry  took  place,  from  which  little  could  be  learned,  save  that  the  young 
pilgrim  had  most  certainly  gone  off  with  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  an  incident  at 
which  the  females  of  the  convent  expressed  surprise,  mingled  with  a  great  deal  of  horror  ; 
while  that  of  the  males,  whom  the  news  soon  reached,  was  qualified  with  a  degree  of 
wonder,  which  seemed  to  be  founded  upon  the  ^ery  diiferent  personal  appearance  of  the 
two  fugitives. 

"  Sacred  Virgin,"  said  a  nun,  "  who  could  have  conceived  the  hopeful  votaress,  sister 
Ursula,  so  lately  drowned  in  tears  for  her  father's  untimely  fate,  capable  of  eloping  with 
a  boy  scarce  fourteen  y€>ars  old  !" 

"  And,  holy  Saint  Bride  ! "  said  the  Abbot  Jerome,  "  what  could  have  made  so  handsome 
a  young  man  lend  his  arm  to  assist  such  a  nightmare  as  sister  Ursula,  in  the  commission 
of  so  great  an  enormity?  Certainly  he  can  neither  plead  temptation  nor  seduction,  but 
must  have  gone,  as  the  worldly  phrase  is, — to  the  devil  with  a  dish-clout." 

"  I  must  disperse  the  soldiers  to  pursue  the  fugitives,"  said  De  Valence,  "  unless  this 
letter,  which  the  pilgrim  must  have  left  behind  him,  shall  contain  some  explanations 
respecting  our  mysterious  prisoner." 

After  viewing  the  contents  with  some  surprise,  he  read  aloud, — "  The  undersigned, 
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late  residing  in  the  house  of  Saint  Bride,  do  you,  father  Jerome,  the  .nbbot  of  said  house, 
to  know,  that  finding  you  were  disposed  to  treat  nie  as  a  prisoner  and  a  spy,  in  the 
sanctuary  to  which  you  had  received  me  as  a  distressed  person,  I  have  resolved  to  use 
my  natural  liberty,  with  which  you  have  no  riglit  to  interfere,  and  therefore  have  with- 
drawn myself  from  your  abbacy.  Moreover,  finding  that  the  novice  called  in  your 
convent  sister  Ursula  (who  hath,  by  monastic  rule  and  discipline,  a  fair  title  to  return  to 
the  world  unless  she  is  pleased,  after  a  year's  noviciate,  to  profess  herself  sister  of  your 
order)  is  determined  to  use  such  privilege,  I  joyfully  take  the  opportunity  of  her  company 
in  this  her  lawful  i-esolution,  as  being  what  is  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
precepts  of  Saint  Bride,  which  gave  you  no  authority  to  detain  any  person  in  your 
convent  by  force,  who  hath  not  taken  upon  her  irrevocably  the  vows  of  the  order. 

"  To  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  knights  of  England, 
commanding  the  garrison  of  Douglas  Dale,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  you  have  acted  and 
ai'e  acting  against  me  under  a  mystery,  the  solution  of  which  is  comprehended  in  a  secret 
known  only  to  my  faithful  minstrel,  Bertram  of  the  many  Lays,  as  whose  son  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  pass  myself.  But  as  I  cannot  at  this  time  prevail  upon  myself 
personally  to  discover  a  secret  which  cannot  well  be  unfolded  without  feelings  of  shame, 
I  not  only  give  permission  to  the  said  Bertram  the  minstrel,  but  I  charge  and  command 
him,  that  he  tell  to  you  the  purpose  with  which  I  came  originally  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas. 
When  this  is  discovered,  it  will  only  remain  to  express  my  feelings  towards  the  two 
knights,  in  return  for  the  pain  and  agony  of  mind  which  their  violence  and  threats  of 
further  severities  have  occasioned  me. 

"  And  first  respecting  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  I  freely  and  willingly  forgive  him  for 
having  been  involved  in  a  mistake  to  which  I  myself  led  the  way,  and  I  shall  at  all 
times  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to  think  Hirtlicr  of  his 
part  in  these  few  days'  history,  saving  as  mutter  of  mirth  and  I'idicule. 

"But  respecting  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  must  request  of  him  to  consider  whether  his 
conduct  towards  me,  standing  as  we  at  present  do  towards  each  other,  is  such  as  he 
himself  ought  to  forget  or  I  ought  to  forgive ;  and  I  trust  he  will  understand  me  when  I 
tell  him,  that  all  former  connexions  must  henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  him  and  the 
suj)posed  "  Augustine." 

"  This  is  madness,"  said  the  abbot,  when  he  had  read  the  letter, — "  very  midsummer 
madness  ;  not  unf?"equently  an  accompaniment  of  this  pestilential  disease,  and  I  .should  do 
well  in  requiring  of  those  soldiers  who  shall  first  ajiprehend  this  j-outh  Augustine,  that 
they  reduce  his  victuals  inimcdiatcly  to  water  and  bread,  taking  care  that  the  diet  do  not 
exceed  in  measure  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  nature  ;  nay,  I  should  be  warranted  by 
the  learned,  did  I  recommend  a  sufficient  intermixture  of  flagellation  with  belts,  stirrup- 
leathers,  or  surcingles,  and  failing  those,  with  riding-whips,  switches,  and  the  like." 

"  Hush  !  my  reverend  father,"  said  De  Valence,  "  a  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  me. 
John  de  Walton,  if  my  suspicion  be  true,  woidd  sooner  expose  his  own  flesh  to  be  hewn 
from  his  bones,  than  have  this  Augustine's  finger  stung  by  a  gnat.  Instead  of  treating 
this  youth  as  a  madman,  I  for  my  own  part,  will  be  contented  to  avow  that  I  myself  have 
been  bewitched  and  fascinated  ;  and  by  my  honour,  if  I  send  out  my  attendants  in  que.«t 
of  the  fugitives,  it  shall  be  with  the  strict  charge,  that,  when  a]>preliended,  they  treat 
them  w-ith  all  respect,  and  protect  them,  if  tliey  object  to  return  to  this  house,  to  any 
honourable  place  of  refuge  wliich  they  may  desire." 

"I  hope,"  said  the  abbot,  looking  strangely  confused,  "I  shall  be  first  heard  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  concerning  this  affliir  of  an  abducted  nun  ?  You  see  yourself.  Sir  Kniglit, 
tliat  tliis  scapegrace  of  a  minstrel  avouches  neither  repentance  nor  contrition  at  his 
share  in  a  matter  so  flagitious." 

"  Yon  sh.all  be  .secured  an  opportunity  of  being  fully  heard,"  replied  the  kniglit,   "  if 
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you  shall  find  at  last  tliat  you  really  desire  one.  Meantime,  I  must  back,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  to  inform  Sir  Jolin  de  Walton  of  the  turn  which  affairs  have  taken. 
Farewell,  reverend  fiither.  By  my  honour  we  may  wish  each  other  joy  that  we  have 
escaped  from  a  troublesome  charge,  which  brought  as  much  terror  with  it  as  the 
phantoms  of  a  fearful  dream,  and  is  yet  found  capable  of  being  dispelled  by  a  cure  as 
simple  as  that  of  awakening  the  sleeper.  But,  by  Saint  Bride  !  both  churchmen  and 
laymen  are  bound  to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  de  Walton.  I  tell  thee, 
father,  that  if  this  letter" — touching  the  missive  with  bis  finger — "is  to  be  construed 
literally,  as  far  as  respects  him,  he  is  the  man  most  to  be  pitied  betwixt  the  brink  of 
Solway  and  the  place  where  we  now  stand.  Suspend  thy  curiosity,  most  worthy 
churcliman,  lest  there  should  be  more  in  this  matter  than  I  myself  see ;  so  that,  while 
tliinking  that  I  have  lighted  on  tlie  true  explanation,  I  may  not  have  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  been  again  leading  you  into  error.  Sound  to  horse  there  !  Ho  !"  he  called 
out  from  the  window  of  the  apartment ;  "  and  let  the  party  I  brought  hither  prepare  to 
scour  the  woods  on  their  return." 

"By  my  faith!"  said  Father  Jerome,  "  I  am  right  glad  that  this  young  nut-cracker 
is  going  to  leave  me  to  my  own  meditation.  I  hate  when  a  young  person  pretends  to 
understand  whatever  passes,  while  his  betters  are  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  all  a  mystery 
to  them.  Such  an  assumption  is  like  that  of  the  conceited  fool,  sister  Ursula,  who 
pretended  to  read  with  a  single  eye  a  manuscript  which  I  myself  could  not  find 
intelligible  with  the  assistance  of  my  spectacles." 

This  miglit  not  have  quite  pleased  the  young  knight,  nor  was  it  one  of  those  truths 
which  the  abbot  would  have  chosen  to  deliver  in  his  hearing.  But  the  knight  had 
shaken  him  by  the  hand,  said  adieu,  and  was  already  at  Hazelside,  issuing  particular 
orders  to  little  troops  of  the  archers  and  others,  and  occasionally  chiding  Thomas  Dickson, 
who,  with  a  degree  of  cui-iosity  which  the  English  knight  was  not  very  willing  to 
excuse,  had  been  endeavouring  to  get  some  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the  night. 

"  Peace,  fellow  ! "  he  said,  "  and  mind  thine  own  business,  being  well  assured  that  the 
hour  will  come  in  which  it  will  require  all  the  attention  thou  canst  give,  leaving  others 
to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs." 

"  If  I  am  suspected  of  any  thing,"  answered  Dickson,  in  a  tone  rather  dogged  and 
surly  than  otherwise,  "  methinks  it  were  but  fair  to  let  me  know  what  accusation  is 
brought  against  me.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  chivalry  prescribes  that  a  knight  should 
not  attack  an  enemy  undefied." 

"  When  you  are  a  knight,"  answered  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  me  to  reckon  with  you  upon  the  points  of  form  due  to  you  by  the  laws  of  chivalry. 
Meanwhile,  you  had  best  let  me  know  what  share  you  have  had  in  playing  off  the 
martial  phantom  which  sounded  the  rebellious  slogan  of  Douglas  in  the  town  of  that 
name?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,"  answered  the  goodman  of  Hazelside. 

"  See  then,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  you  do  not  engage  yourself  in  the  affairs  of  other 
people,  even  if  your  conscience  warrants  that  you  are  in  no  danger  from  your  own." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off,  not  waiting  any  answer.  The  ideas  which  filled  his  head  were 
to  the  following  purpose. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  one  mist  seems  no  sooner  to  clear  away  than  we  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  another.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  disguised  damsel  is  no 
other  than  the  goddess  of  Walton's  private  idolatry,  who  has  cost  liim  and  me  so  much 
trouble,  and  some  certain  degree  of  misunderstanding  during  these  last  weeks.  By  my 
honour  !  this  fair  lady  is  right  lavish  in  the  pardon  which  she  has  so  frankly  bestowed 
upon  me,  and  if  she  is  willing  to  be  less  complaisant  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  why  then 
— And  what  then  ? — It  surely  does  not  infer  that  she  would  receive  me  into  that  place 
in  her  affections,  from  which  she  has  just  expelled  De  Walton?     Nor,  if  she  did,  could 
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I  avail  myself  of  a  change  in  favour  of  myself,  at  the  expense  of  my  friend  and  companion 
in  arms.  It  were  a  folly  even  to  dream  of  a  thing  so  improbable.  But  with  respect 
to  tiie  other  business,  it  is  worth  serious  consideration.  Yon  sexton  seems  to  have  kept 
company  with  dead  bodies,  until  lie  is  unfit  for  the  society  of  tlie  living;  and  as  to  tliat 
Dickson  of  Ilazelside,  as  they  call  him,  there  is  no  attempt  against  the  English  during 
these  endless  wars,  in  which  that  man  has  not  been  concerned  ;  had  my  life  depended 
upon  it,  I  could  not  have  prevented  myself  from  intimating  my  suspicions  of  him,  let 
him  take  it  as  he  lists." 

So  saying,  the  knight  spurred  his  horse,  and  arriving  at  Douglas  Castle  without 
farther  adventure,  demanded  in  a  tone  of  greater  cordiality  than  he  had  of  late  used, 
whether  he  could  be  admitted  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  having  something  of  consequence 
to  report  to  him.  He  was  inmiediately  ushered  into  an  apartment,  in  which  the  governor 
was  seated  at  his  solitary  breakfast.  Considi'ring  the  terms  upon  which  they  hail 
lately  stood,  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  easy  familiarity 
with  which  De  Valence  now  approached  him. 

"  Some  uncommon  news,"  said  Sir  John,  rather  gravely,  "  have  brought  me  the 
honour  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence's  company." 

"  It  is,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  what  seems  of  high  importance  to  your  interest,  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  and  therefore  1  were  to  blame  if  I  lost  a  moment  in  communicating  it." 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your  intelligence,"  said  Sir  John  de  AValton. 

"  And  I  too,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  am  loth  to  lose  the  credit  of  having  penetrated 
a  mystery  which  blinded  Sir  John  de  Walton.  At  tlie  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
thought  capable  of  jesting  with  you,  which  might  be  the  case  were  I,  from  misappre- 
hension, to  give  a  false  key  to  this  miitter.  With  your  permission,  then,  we  will 
proceed  thus  :  We  go  together  to  the  place  of  Bertram  the  minstrel's  confinement. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  scroll  from  the  young  person  who  was  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Abbot  Jerome  ;  it  is  written  in  a  delicate  female  hand,  and  gives  authority  to  the 
minstrel  to  declare  the  purpose  which  brought  tliem  to  this  vale  of  Douglas." 

"  It  must  be  as  you  say,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  although  I  can  scarce  see 
occasion  for  adding  so  much  form  to  a  mystery  which  can  be  expressed  in  such 
small  compass." 

Accordingly  tlie  two  knights,  the  warder  leading  the  way,  proceeded  to  the  dungeon 
to  which  the  minstrel  had  been  removed. 


JETjgfe.^?^  HE  doors  of  the  stronghold  being  undone,  dis 
»>\":|jl:|!^^-  played  a  dungeon  such  as  in  those  days  held 
rc?|fl>>j'4  victims  hopeless  of  escape,  but  in  which  the  in- 
fc.A-'S^i^-'geuious  knave  of  modern  times  would  scarcely 
have  deigned  to  remain  many  hours.  The  huge  rings  by 
which  the  fetters  were  soldered  together,  and  attached 
to  the  human  body,  were,  when  examined  minutely, 
found  to  be  clenched  together  by  riveting  so  very  thin, 
that  when  rubbed  with  corrosive  acid,  or  patiently  ground 
with  a  bit  of  sandstone,  the  hold  of  the  fetters  upon  each 
other  might  easily  be  forced  asunder,  and  the  purpose  of 
them  entirely  frustrated.  The  locks  also,  large,  and 
apparently  very  strong,  were  so  coarsely  made,  that  an 
artist  of  small  ingenuity  could  easily  contrive  to  get  the 
better  of  their  fastenings  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
daylight  found  its  way  to  the  subterranean  dungeon  only 
at  noon,  and  through  a  passage  wliich  was  puiposely 
made  tortuous,  so  as  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  it  presented  no  obstacle  to  wind  or  rain.  The 
doctrine  that  a  prisoner  was  to  be  esteemed  innocent 
until  he  should  be  found  guilty  by  his  peers,  was  not 
understood  in  those  days  of  brute  force,  and  he  was 
only  accommodated  with  a  lamp  or  other  alleviation  of 
his  misery,  if  his  demeanour  was  quiet,  and  he  appeared 
disposed  to  give  his  jailor  no  trouble  by  attempting  to 
make  his  escape.  Such  a  cell  of  confinement  was  that 
of  Bertram,  whose  moderation  of  temper  and  patience 
had  nevertheless  procured  for  him  such  mitigations  ot 
his  fate  as  the  warder  could  grant.  He  was  permitted 
to  carry  into  his  cell  the  old  book,  in  the  perusal  of  which  he  found  an  amusement  of  his 
solitude,  together  with  writing  materials,  and  such  other  helps  towards  spending  his 
time  as  were  consistent  with  his  abode  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  and  the  degree  of 
information  with  which  his  minstrel  craft  had  possessed  him.  He  raised  his  head  from 
the  table  as  the  knights  entered,  while  the  governor  observed  to  the  young  knight  : — 

"  As  you  seem  to  think  yourself  possessed  of  the  secret  of  this  prisonei',  I  leave  it  to 
you.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  to  bring  it  to  light  in  the  manner  which  you  shall  judge 
most  expedient.  If  the  man  or  his  son  have  suffered  unnecessary  hardship,  it  shall  be 
my  duty  to  make  amends — which,  I  suppose,  can  be  no  very  imjjortant  matter." 

Bertram  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  the  governor,  but  read  nothing  in  his 
looks  which  indicated  his  being  better  acquainted  than  before  with  the  secret  of  his 
iniprisonment.  Yet,  upon  turning  his  eye  towards  Sir  Aymer,  his  countenance  evi- 
dently lighted  up,  and  the  glance  which  passed  between  them  was  one  of  intelligence. 

"  You  have  my  secret,  then,"  said  he,  "  and  you  know  who  it  is  that  passes  under  the 
name  of  Augustine  ?" 
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Sir  Ayiner  exchanged  with  him  a  look  of  acquiescence  ;  whih-  the  eyes  of  the  governor, 
ghincing  wildly  from  the  prisoner  to  the  Knight  of  Valence,  exclaimed, — 

'•  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  you  are  belted  knight  and  Christian  man,  as  you  have 
honour  to  preserve  on  earth,  and  a  soul  to  rescue  after  death,  I  charge  you  to  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  this  mystery !  It  may  be  that  you  conceive,  with  truth,  that  you  have 
subject  of  complaint  against  me  ; — If  so,  I  will  satisfy  you  as  a  knight  may." 

The  minstrel  sjjoke  at  the  same  moment. 

"  I  charge  this  knight,"  he  said,  "  by  his  vow  of  chivalry,  that  he  do  not  divulge  any 
secret  belonging  to  a  person  of  honour  and  of  character,  unless  he  has  positive  assurance 
tliat  it  is  done  entirely  by  that  person's  own  consent." 

"  Let  this  note  remove  your  scruples,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  putting  the  scroll  into  the 
hands  of  the  minstrel ;  "  and  for  you.  Sir  John  de  Walton,  far  from  retaining  the  least 
feeling  of  any  misunderstanding  which  may  have  existed  between  us,  I  am  disposed 
entirely  to  bury  it  in  forgetfulness,  as  having  arisen  out  of  a  series  of  mistakes  which 
no  mortal  could  have  comprehended.  And  do  not  be  offended,  my  dear  Sir  John,  when 
I  protest,  on  my  knightly  faith,  that  I  pity  the  pain  which  I  think  this  scroll  is  likely  to 
give  you,  and  that  if  my  utmost  efforts  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  you  in  unravelling 
this  tangled  skein,  I  will  contribute  them  with  as  much  earnestness  as  ever  I  did  aught 
in  my  life.  This  faithful  minstrel  will  now  see  tliat  lie  can  have  no  difliculty  in  yielding 
up  a  secret,  which  I  doubt  not,  but  for  the  writing  I  have  just  put  into  his  hands,  he 
would  have  continued  to  keep  with  unshaken  fidelity." 

Sir  Aymer  now  placed  in  De  Walton's  hand  a  note,  in  which  he  had,  ere  he  left 
Saint  Bride's  convent,  signified  his  own  interpretation  of  the  mystery;  and  the  governor 
had  scarcely  read  the  name  it  contained,  before  the  same  name  was  pronounced  aloud 
by  Bertram,  who,  at  the  same  moment,  handed  to  the  governor  the  scroll  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Knight  of  Valence. 

The  white  plume  which  floated  over  the  knight's  cap  of  maintenance,  which  was  worn 
as  a  headpiece  within  doors,  was  not  more  pale  in  complexion  tlian  was  the  knight 
himself  at  the  unexpected  and  surprising  information,  that  the  lady  who  was,  in 
chivalrous  phrase,  empress  of  his  thoughts,  and  commander  of  his  actions,  and  to  whom, 
even  in  less  fantastic  times,  he  must  have  owed  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  generous 
election  which  she  had  made  in  his  favour,  was  the  same  person  whom  he  had  threatened 
with  personal  violence,  and  subjected  to  hardships  and  affronts  which  he  would  not 
willingly  have  bestowed  even  upon  the  meanest  of  her  sex. 

Yet  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  at  first  scarcely  to  comprehend  the  numerous  ill 
consequences  which  might  probably  follow  this  unhappy  complication  of  mistakes.  He 
took  the  paper  from  the  minstrel's  hand,  and  wliile  his  eye,  assiste<l  by  tlu;  lamp, 
wandered  over  the  characters  without  apparently  their  conveying  any  distinct  impres- 
sion to  his  understanding,  De  Valence  even  became  alarmed  that  he  was  about  to  lose 
his  faculties. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  he  said,  "  be  a  man,  and  support  with  manly  steadiness 
these  unexpected  occurrences — I  would  fain  think  they  will  reach  to  nothing  else — which 
the  wit  of  man  could  not  have  prevented.  This  foir  lady,  I  would  fain  hope,  cannot  be 
much  hurt  or  deeply  offended  by  a  train  of  circumstances,  the  natural  consequence  of 
your  anxiety  to  discharge  perfectly  a  duty  upon  which  must  depend  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  hopes  she  had  permitted  you  to  entertain.  In  God's  name,  rouse  up,  sir  ;  let 
it  not  be  said,  that  an  apprehended  frown  of  a' fair  lady  hath  damped  to  such  a  degree  the 
courage  of  the  boldest  knight  in  England  ;  be  what  men  have  called  you,  '  Walton  the 
Unwavering ;'  in  Heaven's  name,  let  us  at  least  see  that  the  lady  is  indeed  offended, 
before  we  conclude  that  she  is  irreconcilably  so.  To  whose  fault  are  we  to  ascribe  the 
source  of  all  these  errors  ?  Surely,  with  all  due  respect,  to  the  caprice  of  the  lady 
Iicrsclf,  which  has  engendered  such  a  nest  of  mistakes.     Think  of  it  as  a  man,  and  a.*;  a 
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soldier.  Suppose  that  you  yourself,  or  I,  desirous  of  proving  the  fidelity  of  our  sentinels, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  good  or  bad,  attempted  to  enter  this  Dangerous  Castle  of 
Douglas  without  giving  the  password  to  the  warders,  would  we  be  entitled  to  blame 
those  upon  duty,  if,  not  knowing  our  persons,  they  manfully  refused  us  entrance,  made 
us  prisoners,  and  mishandled  us  while  resisting  our  attempt,  in  terms  of  the  orders 
which  we  ourselves  had  imposed  upon  them  ?  What  is  there  that  makes  a  difference 
between  such  a  sentinel  and  yourself,  John  de  Walton,  in  this  curious  affair,  which,  by 
Heaven !  would  rather  form  a  gay  subject  for  the  minstrelsy  of  this  excellent  bard,  than 
the  theme  of  a  tragic  lay  ?  Come !  look  not  thus,  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  be  angry,  it 
you  will,  with  the  lady  who  has  committed  such  a  piece  of  folly,  or  with  me  who  have 
rode  up  and  down  nearly  all  night  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  spoiled  my  best  horse,  in 
absolute  uncertainty  how  I  shall  get  another  till  my  uncle  of  Pembroke  and  I  shall  be 
reconciled  ;  or,  lastly,  if  you  desire  to  be  totally  absurd  in  your  wrath,  direct  it  against 
this  worthy  minstrel  on  account  of  his  rare  fidelity,  and  punish  him  for  that  for  which 
he  better  deserves  a  chain  of  gold.  Let  passion  out,  if  you  will  ;  but  chase  this 
desponding  gloom  from  the  brow  of  a  man  and  a  belted  knight." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  succeeded  with  some  difficulty. 

"  Aymer  de  Valence,"  he  said,  "  in  irritating  a  madman  you  do  but  sport  with  your 
own  life ;"  and  then  remained  silent. 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  say  so  much,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  for  I  was  not  jesting  when 
I  said  I  would  rather  that  you  were  at  variance  with  me,  than  that  you  laid  the  whole 
blame  on  yourself.  It  would  be  courteous,  I  think,  to  set  this  minstrel  instantly  at 
liberty.  Meantime,  for  his  lady's  sake,  I  will  entreat  him,  in  all  honour,  to  be  our  guest 
till  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  shall  do  us  the  same  honour,  and  to  assist  us  in  our 
search  after  her  place  of  retirement. — Good  minstrel,"  he  continued,  "  you  hear  what 
I  say,  and  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  surprised,  that,  in  all  honour  and  kind  usage,  you 
find  yourself  detained  for  a  short  space  in  this  Castle  of  Douglas  ?" 

"  You  seem.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  not  so  much  to  keep  your  eye  upon 
the  right  of  doing  what  you  should,  as  to  possess  the  might  of  doing  what  you  would. 
I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  your  advice,  since  you  have  the  power  to  make  it  a 
command." 

"  And  I  trust,"  continued  De  Valence,  "  that  when  your  mistress  and  you  again 
meet,  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  your  intercession  for  any  thing  which  we  may 
have  done  to  displeasure  her,  considering  that  the  purpose  of  our  action  was  exactly  the 
reverse." 

"  Let  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  say  a  single  word.  I  will  offer  thee  a  chain 
of  gold,  heavy  enough  to  bear  down  the  weight  of  these  shackles,  as  a  sign  of  regret 
for  having  condemned  thee  to  suffer  so  many  indignities." 

"  Enough  said.  Sir  John,"  said  De  Valence ;  "  let  us  promise  no  more  till  this  good 
minstrel  shall  see  some  sign  of  performance.  Follow  me  this  way,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
in  private  of  other  tidings,  which  it  is  important  that  you  should  know." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  De  Walton  from  the  dungeon,  and  sending  for  the  old  knight. 
Sir  Philip  de  Montenay,  already  mentioned,  who  acted  as  seneschal  of  the  castle,  he 
commanded  that  the  minstrel  should  be  enlarged  from  the  dungeon,  well  looked  to  in 
other  respects,  yet  prohibited,  though  with  every  mark  of  civility,  from  leaving  the 
castle  without  a  trusty  attendant. 

"And  now.  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  he  said,  "methinks  you  are  a  little  churlish  in  not 
ordering  me  some  breakfast,  after  I  have  been  all  night  engaged  in  your  affairs ;  and  a 
cup  of  muscadel  would,  I  think,  be  no  bad  induction  to  a  full  consideration  of  this 
perplexed  matter." 

"  Thou  knowest,"  answered  De  Walton,  "  that  thou  mayest  call  for  what  thou  wilt, 
provided  always  thou  tellest  me,  without  loss  of  time,  what  else  thou  knowest  I'cspecting 
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the  will  of  the  lady,  against  whom  we  have  all  sinned  so  grievouslj — and  T,  alas,  beyond 
hope  of  forgiveness  ! " 

"  Trust  me,  I  hope,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence,  "the  good  lady  bears  me  no  malice, 
as  indeed  she  has  expressly  renounced  any  ill-will  against  me.  The  words,  you  see,  are 
as  plain  as  you  yourself  may  read — '  The  lady  jiardons  poor  Aymer  de  Valence,  and 
willingly,  for  having  been  involved  in  a  mistake,  to  which  she  herself  led  the  way  ;  she 
herself  will  at  all  times  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to 
think  farther  of  these  few  days'  history,  except  as  matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule.'  So  it 
is  expressly  written  and  set  down." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  but  see  you  not  that  her  offending  lover  is 
expressly  excluded  from  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  lesser  offender  ?  Mark  you  not 
the  concluding  paragraph  ?"  He  took  the  scroll  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  read  with 
a  discomposed  voice  its  closing  words.  "  It  is  even  so:  'All  former  connexion  must 
henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  him  and  the  supposed  Augustine.'  Explain  to  me  how 
the  reading  of  these  words  is  reconcilable  to  anything  but  their  plain  sense  of  con- 
demnation and  forfeiture  of  contract,  implying  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton?" 

"  You  are  somewhat  an  older  man  than  I,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  De  Valence,  "  and 
I  will  grant,  by  far  the  wiser  and  more  experienced  ;  yet  I  will  uphold  that  there  is  no 
adopting  the  interpretation  which  you  seem  to  have  affixed  in  your  mind  to  this  letter, 
■without  supposing  the  preliminary,  that  the  ftxir  writer  was  distracted  in  her  under- 
standing,— nay,  never  start,  look  wildly,  or  lay  your  hand  on  your  sword,  I  do  not  affirm 
this  is  the  case.  I  say  again,  that  no  woman  in  her  senses  would  have  jiardoned  a 
common  acquaintance  for  his  behaving  to  her  with  unintentional  disrespect  and  uidiind- 
ness,  during  the  currency  of  a  certain  masquerade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sternly  and 
irrevocably  broke  oft'  with  the  lover  to  whom  her  troth  was  plighted,  although  his  error 
in  joining  in  the  offence  was  neither  grosser  nor  more  protracted  than  that  of  the  person 
indifferent  to  her  love." 

"  Do  not  blaspheme,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton;  "and  forgive  me,  if,  in  justice  to 
truth  and  to  the  angel  whom  I  fear  I  have  forfeited  for  ever,  I  point  out  to  you  the 
difference  which  a  maiden  of  dignity  and  of  feeling  must  make  between  an  offence 
towards  her,  committed  by  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  one  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  offered  by  a  person  who  is  bound  by  the  most  undeserved  preference,  by  the 
most  generous  benefits,  and  by  every  thing  which  can  bind  human  feeling,  to  think 
and  reflect  ere  he  becomes  an  actor  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  possible  for  her  to  be 
concerned." 

"  Kow,  by  mine  honour,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "I  am  glad  to  liear  thee  make  some 
attempt  at  reason,  although  it  is  but  an  unreasonable  kind  of  reason  too,  since  its  object 
is  to  destroy  thine  own  hopes,  and  argue  away  thine  own  chance  of  liappiness  ;  but  if 
I  have,  in  the  progress  of  this  affair,  borne  me,  sometimes  towards  thee,  as  to  give  not 
only  the  governor,  but  even  the  friend,  some  cause  of  displeasure,  I  will  make  it  up  to 
thee  now,  John  de  AYalton,  by  trying  to  convince  thee  in  spite  of  thine  own  perverse 
logic.  But  here  comes  the  muscadel  and  the  breakfast;  wilt  thou  take  some  j-efreshment  ? 
— jr  shall  we  go  on  without  the  spirit  of  muscadel  ?" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  replied  De  AValton,  "  do  as  thou  wilt,  so  thou  make  me  clear 
of  thy  well-intended  babble." 

"  Nay,  thou  slialt  not  brawl  me  out  of  my  powers  of  argument,"  said  De  Valence, 
laughing,  and  helping  him.self  to  a  brimming  cup  of  wine  ;  "  if  thou  acknowledgest 
thyself  conquered,  I  am  contented  to  give  the  victory  to  the  inspiring  strength  of  the 
jovial  liquor." 

"  Do  as  thou  listest,"  said  De  Walton,  '=  but  make  an  end  of  an  argument  which  thou 
canst  not  comprehend." 
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"  I  deny  the  charge,"  answered  the  younger  knight,  wiping  his  lips,  after  having 
finished  his  draught  ;  "  and  listen,  Walton  the  Warlike,  to  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  . 
women,  in  which  thou  art  more  unskilled  than  I  would  wish  thee  to  be.  Thou  canst  not 
deny  that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  the  lady  Augusta  hath  ventured  more  forward  with  you 
than  is  usual  upon  the  sea  of  affection ;  she  boldly  made  thee  her  choice,  while  thou 
wert  as  yet  known  to  her  only  as  a  flower  of  English  chivalry, — faith,  and  I  respect  her 
for  her  frankness — but  it  was  a  choice,  which  the  more  cold  of  her  own  sex  might 
perhaps  claim  occasion  to  term  rash  and  precipitate. — Nay,  be  not,  I  pray  thee,  offended 
— I  am  far  from  thinking  or  saying  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  uphold  with  my  lance, 
her  selection  of  John  de  Walton  against  the  minions  of  a  court,  to  be  a  wise  and  generous 
choice,  and  her  own  behaviour  as  alike  candid  and  noble.  But  she  herself  is  not  un- 
likely to  dread  unjust  misconstruction  ;  a  fear  of  which  may  not  improbably  induce  her, 
upon  any  occasion,  to  seize  some  opportunity  of  showing  an  unwonted  and  unusual  rigour 
towards  her  lover,  in  order  to  balance  her  having  extended  towards  him,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  intercourse,  somewhat  of  an  unusual  degree  of  frank  encouragement.  Nay, 
it  might  be  easy  for  her  lover  so  far  to  take  part  against  himself,  by  arguing  as  thou 
dost,  when  out  of  thy  senses,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  withdraw  from  an  argu- 
ment which  he  himself  was  foolish  enough  to  strengthen  ;  and  thus,  like  a  maiden  too 
soon  taken  at  her  first  nay-say,  she  shall  perhaps  be  allowed  no  opportunity  of  bearing 
herself  according  to  her  real  feelings,  or  retracting  a  sentence  issued  with  consent  of  the 
party  whose  hopes  it  destroys." 

"  I  have  heard  thee,  De  Valence,"  answered  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale  ;  "  nor  is 
it  difficult  for  me  to  admit,  that  these  thy  lessons  may  serve  as  a  chart  to  many  a  female 
heart,  but  not  to  that  of  Augusta  de  Berkely.  By  my  life,  I  say  I  would  much  sooner 
be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  those  few  deeds  of  chivalry  which  thou  sayest  have  procured 
for  me  such  enviable  distinction,  than  I  would  act  upon  them  with  the  insolence,  as  if  I 
said  that  my  place  in  the  lady's  bosom  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  shaken  even  by  the 
success  of  a  worthier  man,  or  by  my  own  gross  failure  in  respect  to  the  object  of  my 
attachment.  No,  herself  alone  shall  have  power  to  persuade  me  that  even  goodness 
equal  to  that  of  an  interceding  saint  will  restore  me  to  the  place  in  her  affections  which 
I  have  most  unworthily  forfeited,  by  a  stupidity  only  to  be  compared  to  that  of  brutes." 
"  If  you  are  so  minded,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  I  have  only  one  word  more — 
forgive  me  if  I  speak  it  peremptorily — the  lady,  as  you  say,  and  say  truly,  must  be  the 
final  arbitress  in  this  question.  My  arguments  do  not  extend  to  insisting  that  you 
should  claim  lier  liand,  whetlier  she  herself  will  or  no  ;  but,  to  learn  her  determination, 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  find  out  where  she  is,  of  which  I  am  unfortunately  not 
able  to  inform  you." 

"How  !  what  mean  you  !"  exclaimed  the  governor,  who  now  only  began  to  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  his  misfortune  ;  "  whither  hath  she  fled  ?  or  with  whom  ?" 

"  She  is  fled,  for  what  I  know,"  said  De  Valence,  "  in  search  of  a  more  enterprising 
lover  than  one  who  is  so  willing  to  .interpret  every  air  of  frost  as  a  killing  blight  to  his 
hopes  ;  perhaps  she  seeks  the  Black  Douglas,  or  some  such  hero  of  the  Thistle,  to 
reward  with  her  lands,  her  lordships,  and  beauty,  those  virtues  of  enterprise  and  courage, 
of  which  John  de  Walton  was  at  one  time  thought  possessed.  But,  seriously,  events 
are  passing  around  us  of  strange  import.  I  saw  enough  last  night,  on  my  way  to  Saint 
Bride's,  to  make  me  suspicious  of  every  one.  I  sent  to  you  as  a  prisoner  the  old  sexton 
of  the  church  of  Douglas.  I  found  him  contumacious  as  to  some  enquiries  which  I 
thought  it  proper  to  prosecute  ;  but  of  this  more  at  another  time.  The  escape  of  this 
lady  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  which  encircle  this  devoted  castle." 

"  Aymer  de  Valence,"  replied  De  Walton,  in  a  solemn  and  animated  tone,  "  Douglas 
Castle  shall  be  defended,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  heaven,  to  spread 
from  its  battlements  the  broad  banner  of  St.  George.     Come  of  me  wh;  t  lists  during  my 
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life,  I  will  die  the  ftiitliful  lover  of  Augusta  de  Berkely,  even  although  I  no  longer  live 
as  her  chosen  knight.     There  are  cloisters  and  hermitages" 

"  Ay,  marry  are  there,"  replied  Sir  Aymer  ;  "  and  girdles  of  hemp,  moreover,  and 
heads  of  oak  ;  but  all  these  we  omit  in  our  reckonings,  till  we  discover  where  the  Lady 
Augusta  is,  and  wliat  she  purposes  to  do  in  this  matter." 

"  You  say  well,"  replied  De  Walton  ;  "  let  us  hold  counsel  together  by  what  means 
we  shall,  if  possible,  discover  the  lady's  too  hasty  retreat,  by  wliich  she  lias  done  nic 
great  wrong ;  I  mean,  if  she  supposed  her  commands  would  not  have  been  fully  obeyed, 
had  she  honoured  with  them  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale,  or  any  who  are  under  his 
command." 

"  Now,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  you  again  speak  like  a  true  son  of  chivalry.  With 
your  permission  I  would  summon  this  minstrel  to  our  jiresence.  His  fidelity  to  his 
mistress  has  been  remarkable  ;  and,  as  matters  stand  now,  we  must  take  instant  measures 
for  tracing  the  place  of  her  retreat." 


©fljaipttr  tlf  iFoirUfEitl), 


The  way  is  long,  my  children,  long  and  rough — 
The  raoors  are  dreary,  and  the  woods  are  dark  ; 
But  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on   to  grave, 
Unskill'd  save  in  the  velvet  course  of  fortune. 
Hath  miss'd  the  discipline  of  noble  hearts. 

Oi-D  Play. 


S^-JT  was  yet  early  in  the  clay,  when,  after  the  Governor  and  De  Valence  had 
^^  again  summoned  Bertram  to  their  councils,  the  garrison  of  Douglas  was 
')>A(,  mustered,  and  a  number  of  small  parties,  in  addition  to  those  already 
>k:.'-i'-<«s  ,->^  despatched  by  De  Valence  from  Hazelside,  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  with  strict  injunctions  to  treat  them,  if  overtaken,  with  the 
utmost  respect,  and  to  obey  their  commands,  keeping  an  eye,  however,  on  the  place 
where  they  might  take  refuge.  To  facilitate  this  result,  some  who  were  men  of  discre- 
tion were  intrusted  with  the  secret  who  the  supposed  pilgrim  and  the  fugitive  nun 
really  were.  The  whole  ground,  whether  forest  or  moorland,  within  many  miles  of 
Douglas  Castle,  was  covered  and  traversed  by  parties,  whose  anxiety  to  detect  the 
fugitives  was  equal  to  the  reward  for  their  safe  recovery,  liberally  oftered  by  De  Walton 
and  De  Valence.  They  spared  not,  meantime,  to  make  such  enquiries  in  all  directions 
as  might  bring  to  light  any  machinations  of  the  Scottish  insurgents  which  might  be  on 
foot  in  those  wild  districts,  of  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  De  Valence,  in  particular, 
entertained  strong  suspicions.  Their  instructions  were,  in  case  of  finding  such,  to 
proceed  against  the  persons  engaged,  by  arrest  and  otherwise,  in  the  most  rigorous 
manner,  such  as  had  been  commanded  by  De  Walton  himsi^lf  at  the  time  when  the 
Black  Douglas  and  his  accomplices  had  been  the  principal  objects  of  his  wakeful  sus- 
picions.    These  various  detachments  had  greatly  reduced  the  strength  of  the  garrison  ; 
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yet,  although  numerous,  alert,  and  despatched  in  every  direction,  tboy  had  not  the 
fortune  either  to  fall  on  the  trace  of  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  or  to  encounter  any  party 
whatever  of  the  insurgent  Scottish. 

Meanwhile,  our  fugitives  had,  as  we  have  seen,  set  out  from  the  convent  of  St.  Bride 
under  the  guidance  of  a  cavalier,  of  whom  the  Lady  Augusta  knew  nothing,  save  that 
he  was  to  guide  their  steps  in  a  direction  where  they  would  not  be  exposed  to  tlie  risk 
of  being  overtaken.     At  length  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  herself  spoke  upon  the  subject. 

"  You  have  made  no  enquiry,"  she  said,  "  Lady  Augusta,  whither  you  are  travelling, 
or  under  whose  charge,  although  metbinks  it  should  much  concern  you  to  know." 

"  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  be  aware,"  answered  Lady  Augusta,  "  that  I  am  travelling, 
kind  sister,  under  the  protection  of  one  to  whom  you  yourself  trust  as  to  a  friend ;  and 
why  need  I  be  anxious  for  any  further  assurance  of  my  safety  ?" 

"  Simply,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  because  the  persons  with  whom,  from  national 
as  well  as  personal  circumstances,  I  stand  connected,  are  perhaps  not  exactly  the 
protectors  to  whom  you,  lady,  can  with  such  perfect  safety  intrust  yourself." 

"  In  what  sense,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  do  you  use  tliese  words  ?  " 

"  Because,"  re|)lied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  the  Bruce,  the  Douglas,  ]\Ialcolm  Fleming, 
and  others  of  tliat  party,  although  they  are  incapable  of  abusing  such  an  advantage  to 
any  dishonourable  purpose,  might  nevertheless,  under  a  strong  temptation,  consider  you 
as  an  hostage  tlirown  into  their  hands  by  Providence,  through  whom  they  might 
meditate  the  possibility  of  gaining  some  benefit  to  their  dispersed  and  dispirited  party." 

"  They  might  make  me,"  answered  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  the  subject  of  such  a  treaty, 
when  I  was  dead,  but,  believe  me,  never  while  I  drew  vital  breath.  Believe  me  also 
that,  with  whatever  pain,  shame,  or  agony,  I  would  again  deliver  myself  up  to  the 
power  of  De  Walton,  yes,  I  would  rather  put  myself  in  Iiis  hands — what  do  I  say?  hi.i! — 
I  would  rather  surrender  myself  to  the  meanest  arclier  of  my  native  country,  tjian 
combine  with  its  foes  to  work  mischief  to  merry  England — my  own  England — that 
country  which  is  the  envy  of  every  other  country,  and  the  pride  of  all  who  can  term 
themselves  her  natives!" 

"  I  thought  that  your  choice  might  prove  so,"  said  Lady  Margaret;  "and  since  you 
have  honoured  me  witii  your  contidenee,  gladly  would  I  provide  for  your  liberty  by 
placing  you  as  nearly  in  the  situation  which  you  yourself  desire,  as  my  poor  means  have 
the  power  of  accomplishing.  In  half  an  hour  we  sliall  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  by 
the  English  parties,  which  will  be  instantly  dispersed  in  every  direction  in  quest  of  us. 
Kow,  take  notice,  lady,  I  know  a  place  in  which  I  can  take  refuge  with  my  friends  and 
countrymen,  those  gallant  Scots,  who  liave  never  even  in  this  dislionoured  age  bent  the 
knee  to  Baal.  For  their  honour,  their  nicety  of  honour,  I  could  in  other  days  liave 
answered  with  my  own;  but  of  late,  lam  bound  to  tell  you,  they  have  been  put  to  those 
trials  by  which  the  most  generous  affections  may  be  soured,  and  driven  to  a  species  of 
frenzy,  tlie  more  wild  that  it  is  founded  originally  on  the  noblest  feelings.  A  ])crson 
who  feels  himself  deprived  of  his  natural  birthriglit,  denounced,  exposed  to  confiscation 
and  death,  because  he  avouches  the  rights  of  his  king,  the  cause  of  his  country,  ceases 
on  his  part  to  be  nice  or  precise  in  estimating  the  degree  of  retaliation  whicli  it  is  lawful 
for  him  to  exercise  in  the  requital  of  such  injuries;  and,  believe  me,  bitterly  should 
I  lament  having  guided  you  into  a  situation  which  }'ou  might  consider  afflicting  or 
degrading." 

"  In  a  word  then,"  said  the  English  lady,  "  what  is  it  you  apprehend  I  am  like  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  your  friends,  whom  I  must  be  excused  for  terming  rebels?" 

"  If,"  said  the  sister  L^rsula,  "your  friends,  whom  I  sliould  term  oppressors  and 
tyrants,  take  our  land  and  our  lives,  seize  our  castles,  and  confiscate  our  property,  you 
must  confess,  that  the  rough  laws  of  war  indulge  mine  with  the  privilege  of  retaliation. 
There  can  be  no  fear,  that  such  men,  under  any  circumstances,  would  ever  exercise 
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cruelty  or  insult  upon  a  lady  of  your  rank;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  calculate  that  they 
will  abstain  from  such  means  of  extorting  advantage  from  your  captivity  as  are  common 
in  warfare.  You  would  not,  I  think,  wish  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  English,  on  con- 
sideration of  Sir  John  de  "Walton  surrendering  the  Castle  of  Douglas  to  its  natural  lord  ; 
yet,  were  you  in  the  hands  of  the  Bruce  or  Douglas,  although  I  can  answer  for  your 
being  treated  with  all  the  respect  which  they  have  the  means  of  showing,  yet  I  own, 
their  putting  you  at  such  a  ransom  might  be  by  no  means  unlikely." 

"  I  would  sooner  die,"  said  the  Lady  Berkely,  "  than  have  my  name  mixed  up  in  a 
treaty  so  disgraceful;  and  De  Walton's  reply  to  it  would,  I  am  certain,  be  to  strike  the 
head  from  the  messenger,  and  throw  it  from  the  liighest  tower  of  Douglas  Castle." 

"  Where,  then,  lady,  would  you  now  go,"  said  sister  Ursula,  "  were  the  choice  in  your 
power?" 

"  To  my  own  castle,"  answered  Lady  Augusta,  "  where,  if  necessary,  I  could  be 
defended  even  against  the  king  himself,  untU  I  could  place  at  least  my  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  Church." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  my  power  of  rendering  you  assistance 
is  only  precarious,  yet  it  comprehends  a  choice  which  I  will  willingly  submit  to  your  de- 
cision, notwithstanding  I  thereby  subject  the  secrets  of  my  friends  to  some  risk  of  being 
discovered  and  frustrated.  But  the  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in  me,  imposes  on 
me  the  necessity  of  committing  to  you  a  like  trust.  It  rests  with  you,  whether  you  will 
proceed  with  me  to  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Douglas  and  his  friends,  which  I  may 
be  blamed  for  making  known,  and  there  take  your  chance  of  the  reception  which  you 
may  encounter,  since  I  cannot  warrant  you  of  any  thing  save  honourable  treatment,  so 
far  as  your  person  is  concerned ;  or  if  you  should  think  this  too  hazardous,  make  the 
best  of  your  way  at  once  for  the  Border;  in  which  last  case  I  will  proceed  as  far  as  I 
can  with  you  towards  the  English  line,  and  then  leave  you  to  pursue  your  journey,  and 
to  obtain  a  guard  and  a  conductor  among  your  own  countrymen.  Meantime,  it  will  be 
well  for  me  if  I  escape  being  taken,  since  the  abbot  would  not  shrink  at  inflicting  upon 
me  the  death  due  to  an  apostate  nun." 

"  Such  cruelty,  my  sister,  could  hardly  be  inflicted  upon  one  who  had  never  taken 
the  religious  vows,  and  who  still,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  had  a  right  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  world  and  the  veil." 

"  Such  choice  as  they  gave  their  gallant  victims,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  who  have 
fallen  into  English  hands  during  these  merciless  wars, — such  choice  as  they  gave  to 
Wallace,  the  Champion  of  Scotland, — such  as  they  gave  to  Hay,  the  gentle  and  the  free, 
— to  Sommerville,  the  flower  of  chivalry, — and  to  Athol,  the  blood  relation  of  King 
Edward  himself — all  of  whom  were  as  much  traitors,  under  which  name  they  were 
executed,  as  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  is  an  apostate  nun,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  the 
cloister." 

She  spoke  with  some  eagerness,  for  she  felt  as  if  the  English  lady  imputed  to  her 
more  coldness  than  she  was,  in  such  doubtful  circumstances,  conscious  of  manifesting. 

"  And  after  all,"  she  proceeded,  "  you.  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  what  do  you  venture, 
if  you  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  your  lover?  What  dreadful  risk  do  you 
incur?  You  need  not,  methinks,  fear  being  immured  between  four  walls,  with  a  basket 
of  bread  and  a  cruise  of  water,  which,  were  I  seized,  would  be  the  only  support  allowed 
to  me  for  the  short  space  that  my  life  would  be  prolonged.  Nay,  even  were  you  to  be 
betrayed  to  the  rebel  Scots,  as  you  call  them,  a  captivity  among  the  hills,  sweetened  by 
the  hope  of  deliverance,  and  rendered  tolerable  by  all  the  alleviations  which  the  circum- 
stances of  your  captors  allowed  them  the  means  of  supplying,  ivere  not,  I  think,  a  lot  so 
very  hard  to  endure." 

"  Nevertheless,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "  frightful  enough  it  must  have 
appeared  to  me,  since,  to  fly  from  such,  I  threw  myself  upon  your  guidance." 
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"  And  whatever  you  think  or  suspect,"  answered  the  novice,  "  I  am  as  true  to  you  as 
ever  was  one  maiden  to  another;  and  as  sure  as  ever  sister  Ursula  was  true  to  her  vows, 
although  they  were  never  completed,  so  will  I  be  faithful  to  your  secret,  even  at  the 
risk  of  betraying  my  own." 

"  Hearken,  lady!"  she  said,  suddenly  pausing,  "  do  you  hear  that?" 

The  sound  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  same  imitation  of  the  cry  of  an  owlet,  which 
the  lady  had  before  heard  under  the  walls  of  the  convent. 

"  These  sounds,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "  announce  that  one  is  near,  more  able 
than  I  am  to  direct  us  in  this  matter.  I  must  go  forward  and  speak  with  him;  and  this 
man,  our  guide,  will  remain  by  you  for  a  little  space ;  nor,  when  he  quits  your  bridle, 
need  you  wait  for  any  other  signal,  but  ride  forward  on  the  woodland  path,  and  obey  the 
advice  and  directions  which  will  be  given  you." 

"  Stay!  stay!  sister  Ursula!"  cried  the  Lady  de  Berkely — "abandon  me  not  in  this 
moment  of  uncertainty  and  distress!" 

"  It  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  both,"  returned  Margaret  de  Hautlieu.  "  I  also  am  in 
uncertainty — I  also  am  in  distress — and  patience  and  obedience  are  the  only  virtues 
which  can  save  us  both." 

So  saying,  she  struck  her  horse  with  the  riding  rod,  and  moving  briskly  forw.ard, 
disappeared  among  the  boughs  of  a  tangled  thicket.  The  Lady  of  Berkely  would  have 
followed  her  companion,  but  the  cavalier  who  attended  them  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  the 
bridle  of  her  palfrey,  with  a  look  which  implied  that  he  would  not  permit  her  to  proceed 
in  that  direction.  Terrified,  therefore,  though  she  could  not  exactly  state  a  reason  why, 
the  Lady  of  Berkely  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  thicket,  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  expecting  to  see  a  band  of  English  archers,  or  rugged  Scottish  insurgents,  issue 
from  its  tangled  skirts,  and  doubtful  which  she  should  have  most  considered  as  the 
objects  of  her  terror.  In  the  distress  of  her  uncertainty,  she  again  attempted  to  move 
forward,  but  the  stern  check  which  her  attendant  again  bestowed  upon  lier  bridle, 
proved  sufficiently  that  in  restraining  her  wishes,  the  stranger  was  not  likely  to  spare  the 
strength  which  he  certainly  possessed.  At  length,  after  some  ten  minutes  had  elapsed, 
the  cavalier  withdrew  his  hand  from  her  bridle,  and  pointing  with  his  lance  towards  the 
thicket,  through  which  there  winded  a  narrow,  scarce  visible  path,  seemed  to  intimate 
to  the  lady  that  her  road  lay  in  that  direction,  and  tliat  he  would  no  longer  prevent  her 
following  it. 

"  Do  you  not  go  with  me?"  said  the  lady,  who  having  been  accustomed  to  this  man's 
company  since  they  left  the  convent,  had  by  degrees  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of 
protector.  He,  however,  gravely  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  excuse  complying  witli  a 
request,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant ;  and  turning  his  steed  in  a  different 
direction,  retired  at  a  pace  which  soon  carried  him  from  her  sight.  She  had  then  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  path  of  the  thicket,  which  had  been  followed  by  Margaret  de 
Hautlieu,  nor  did  she  pursue  it  long  before  coming  in  sight  of  a  singular  spectacle. 

The  trees  grew  wider  as  the  lady  advanced,  and  when  she  entered  the  thicket,  she 
perceived  that,  though  hedged  in  as  it  were  by  an  enclosure  of  copsewood,  it  was  in  the 
interior  altogether  occupied  by  a  few  of  the  magnificent  trees,  such  as  seemed  to  have 
been  the  ancestors  of  the  forest,  and  which,  though  few  in  number,  were  sufficient  to 
overshade  all  the  unoccupied  ground,  bj'  the  great  extent  of  their  complicated  branches. 
Beneath  one  of  these  lay  stretched  something  of  a  grey  colour,  which,  as  it  drew  itself 
together,  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armour,  but  strangely  accoutred,  and 
in  a  manner  so  bizarre,  as  to  indicate  some  of  the  wild  fancies  peculiar  to  the  knights  of 
that  period.  His  armour  was  ingeniously  painted,  so  as  to  represent  a  skeleton  ;  the 
ribs  being  constituted  by  the  corselet  and  its  back-piece.  The  shield  represented  an  owl 
with  its  wings  spread,  a  device  which  was  repeated  upon  the  helmet,  which  appeared  to 
be  completely  covered  by  an  image  of  the  same  bird  of  ill  omen.     But  that  which  was 
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particularly  calculated  to  excite  surprise  in  the  spectator,  was  the  great  height  and 
thinness  of  the  figure,  which,  as  it  arose  from  the  ground,  and  placed  itself  in  an  erect 
posture,  seemed  rather  to  resemble  an  apparition  in  the  act  of  extricating  itself  from  the 
grave,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man  rising  upon  his  feet.  The  horse,  too,  upon  which 
the  lady  rode,  started  back  and  snorted,  either  at  the  sudden  change  of  posture  of  this 
ghastly  specimen  of  chivalry,  or  disagreeably  affected  by  some  odour  which  accompanied 
his  presence.  The  lady  herself  manifested  some  alarm,  for  although  she  did  not  utterly 
believe  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  being,  yet,  among  all  the  strange  half- 
frantic  disguises  of  chivalry,  this  was  assuredly  the  most  uncouth  which  she  had  ever 
seen  ;  and  considering  how  often  the  knights  of  the  period  pushed  their  dreamy  fancies 
to  the  borders  of  insanity,  it  seemed  at  best  no  very  safe  adventure  to  meet  one  accoutred 
in  the  emblems  of  tlie  King  of  Terrors  himself,  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest. 
Be  the  knight's  character  and  purposes  what  they  might,  she  resolved,  however,  to  accost 
him  in  the  language  and  manner  observed  in  romances  upon  such  occasions,  in  the 
hope  even  that  if  he  were  a  madman  he  might  prove  a  peaceable  one,  and  accessible  to 
civility. 

"  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could  assume,  "  right  sorry  am  I,  if, 
by  my  hasty  approach,  I  have  disturbed  your  solitary  meditations.  My  horse,  sensible 
I  think  of  the  presence  of  yours,  brought  me  hither,  without  my  being  aware  whom  or 
what  I  was  to  encounter." 

"  I  am  one,"  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  whom  few  men  seek  to  meet, 
till  the  time  comes  that  they  can  avoid  me  no  longer." 

"  You  speak.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  de  Berkely,  "  according  to  the  dismal 
character  of  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  assume  the  distinction.  May  I  appeal  to  one 
whose  exterior  is  so  formidable,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  some  directions  to  guide 
me  through  this  wild  wood ;  as,  for  instance,  what  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  castle, 
town,  or  hostelry,  and  by  what  course  I  am  best  likely  to  reach  such?" 

"  It  is  a  singular  audacity,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  "  that  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  him  who  is  termed  the  Inexorable,  the  Unsparing,  and  the  Pitiless, 
whom  even  the  most  miserable  forbears  to  call  to  his  assistance,  lest  his  prayers  should 
be  too  soon  answered." 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  the  character  which  you  have  assumed, 
unquestionably  for  good  reasons,  dictates  to  you  a  peculiar  course  of  speech;  but  although 
your  part  is  a  sad  one,  it  does  not,  I  should  suppose,  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  refuse 
those  acts  of  civility  to  which  you  must  have  bound  yourself  in  taking  the  high  vows  of 
chivalry." 

"  If  you  will  trust  to  my  guidance,"  replied  the  ghastly  figure,  "  there  is  only  one 
condition  upon  which  I  can  grant  you  the  information  which  you  require  ;  and  that  is, 
that  you  follow  my  footsteps  without  any  questions  asked  as  to  the  tendency  of  our 
journey." 

"I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  your  conditions,"  she  answered,  "if  you  are  indeed 
pleased  to  take  upon  yourself  the  task  of  being  my  guide.  In  my  heart  I  conceive  you 
to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  who  are  now  in  arms,  as  they  say,  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberties.  A  rash  undertaking  has  brought  me  within  the  sphere  of 
your  influence,  and  now  the  only  favour  I  have  to  request  of  you,  against  whom  I  never 
did,  nor  planned  any  evil,  is  the  guidance  which  your  knowledge  of  the  country  pei-mits 
you  easily  to  afford  me  in  my  way  to  the  frontiers  of  England.  Believe  that  what  I 
may  see  of  your  haunts  or  of  your  practices,  shall  be  to  me  things  invisible,  as  if  they 
were  actually  concealed  by  the  sepulchre  itself,  of  the  king  of  which  it  has  pleased  you 
to  assume  the  attributes;  and  if  a  sum  of  money,  enough  to  be  the  ransom  of  a  wealthy 
earl,  will  purchase  such  a  favour  at  need,  such  a  ransom  will  be  frankly  paid,  and  with 
as  much  fidelity  as  ever  it  was  rendered  by  a  prisoner  to  the  knight  by  whom  lie  was 
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taken.  Do  not  reject  me,  princely  Bruce — noble  Douglas — if  indeed  it  is  to  either  of 
these  that  I  address  myself  in  this  my  last  extremity — men  speak  of  both  as  fearful 
enemies,  but  generous  knights  and  faithful  friends.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  remember 
how  much  you  would  wnsh  your  own  friends  and  connexions  to  meet  with  compassion 
under  similar  circumstances,  at  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  England." 

"  And  have  they  done  so  ?"  replied  the  Knight,  in  a  voice  more  gloomy  than  before, 
"or  do  you  act  wisely,  while  imploring  the  protection  of  one  whom  you  believe  to  be  a 
true  Scottish  knight,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  extreme  and  extravagant  misery  of  his 
appearance; — is  it,  I  say,  well  or  wise  to  remind  him  of  the  mode  in  which  the  lords  of 
En"-land  have  treated  the  lovely  maidens  and  the  high-born  dames  of  Scotland?  Have 
not  their  prison  cages  been  suspeTided  from  the  battlements  of  castles,  that  their  captivity 
mi'Tht  be  kept  in  view  of  every  base  burgher,  who  should  desire  to  look  upon  the 
miseries  of  the  noblest  peeresses,  yea,  even  the  Queen  of  Scotland?*  Is  this  a  recol- 
lection which  can  inspire  a  Scottish  knight  with  compassion  towards  an  English  lady? 
or  is  it  a  thought  which  can  do  aught  but  swell  the  deeply  sworn  hatred  of  Edward 
Plantagenet,  the  author  of  these  evils,  that  boils  in  every  drop  of  Scottish  blood  which 
still  feels  the  throb  of  life?  No; — it  is  all  you  can  expect,  if,  cold  and  pitiless  as  the 
sepulchre  I  represent,  I  leave  you  unassisted  in  the  helpless  condition  in  which  you 
describe  yourself  to  be." 

"You  will  not  be  so  inhuman,"  replied  the  lady;  "in  doing  so  you  must  surrender 
every  right  to  honest  fame,  which  you  have  won  either  by  sword  or  lance.  You  must 
surrender  every  pretence  to  that  justice  which  affects  the  merit  of  supporting  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  You  must  make  it  your  principle  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  tyranny 
of  Edward  Plantagenet  upon  the  dames  and  damosels  of  England,  who  have  neither  access 
to  his  councils,  nor  perhaps  give  him  their  approbation  in  his  wars  against  Scotland." 

"  It  would  not  then,"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  "  induce  you  to  depart  from 
your  request,  should  I  tell  you  the  evils  to  which  you  would  subject  yourself  .should  we 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  troops,  and  .should  they  find  you  under  such  ill-omened 
protection  as  my  own?" 

"  Be  as.sured,"  said  the  lady,  "  the  consideration  of  such  an  event  does  not  in  the  least 
shake  my  resolution,  or  desire  of  confiding  in  your  protection.  You  may  probably  know 
who  I  am,  and  may  j  udge  how  far  even  Edward  would  hold  himself  entitled  to  extend 
punishment  towards  me." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  you,"  replied  the  ghastly  cavalier,  "  or  your  circumstances?  They 
must  be  extraordinary  indeed,  if  they  could  form  a  check,  either  of  justice  or  humanity, 
upon  the  revengeful  feelings  of  Edward.  All  who  know  him  ai'e  well  assured  that  it  is 
no  ordinary  motive  that  will  induce  him  to  depart  from  the  indulgence  of  his  evil  temper. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  you,  lady,  if  a  lady  you  be,  throw  yourself  as  a  burden  upon  me,  and 
I  must  discharge  myself  of  my  trust  as  I  best  may;  for  this  purpose  you  must  be  guided 
implicitly  by  my  directions,  which  will  be  given  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  spiritual 
world,  being  intimations,  rather  than  detailed  instructions  for  your  conduct,  and  expressed 
rather  by  commands,  than  by  any  reason  or  argument.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  be  of  service  to  you;  in  any  other  case,  it  is  most  likely  that  I  may  fail  you  at  need, 
and  melt  from  your  side  like  a  phantom  which  dreads  the  approach  of  day." 

"  You  cannot  be  so  cruel!"  answered  the  lady.  "  A  gentleman,  a  knight,  and  a  noble- 
man— and  I  persuade  myself  I  .speak  to  all — hath  duties  which  he  cannot  abandon." 

"  He  has,  I  grant  it,  and  the}-  are  most  sacred  to  me,"  answered  the  Spectral  Knight; 
"  but  I  have  also  duties  whose  obligations  are  doubly  biudiug,  and  to  which  I  nmst 
sacrifice  those  which  would  otherwise  lead  me  to  devote  myself  to  your  rescue.  The 
only  question  is  whether  you  feel  inclined  to  accept  my  protection  on  the  limited  terms 

*  The  Queen  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  Countess  of  Duchan,  by  whom,  as  one  of  Macduff's  descent,  lie  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  were  secured  in  the  manner  described. 
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on  which  alone  I  can  extend  it,  or  whether  you  deem  it  better  that  each  go  their  own 
way,  and  limit  themselves  to  their  own  resources,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Providence?" 

"Alas!"  replied  the  lady,  "beset  and  hard  pressed  as  I  am,  to  ask  me  to  form 
a  resolution  for  myself,  is  like  calling  on  the  wretch  in  the  act  of  falling  from  a  precipice, 
to  form  a  calm  judgment  by  what  twig  he  may  best  gain  the  chance  of  breaking  his  fall. 
His  answer  must  necessarily  be,  that  he  will  cling  to  that  which  he  can  easiest  lay  hold 
of,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Providence.  I  accept  therefore  your  offer  of  protection  in  the 
modified  way  you  are  pleased  to  limit  it,  and  I  put  my  faith  iu  Heaven  and  in  you.  To 
aid  me  effectually,  however,  you  must  know  my  name  and  my  circumstances." 

"  All  these,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre,  "  have  already  been  told  me 
by  your  late  companion ;  for  deem  not,  young  lady,  that  either  beauty,  rank,  extended 
domains,  unlimited  wealth,  or  the  highest  accomplishments,  can  weigh  any  thing  in  the 
consideration  of  him  who  wears  the  trappings  of  the  tomb,  and  whose  affections  and 
desires  are  long  buried  in  the  charnel-house." 

"  May  your  faith,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  "  be  as  steady  as  your  words 
appear  severe,  and  I  submit  to  your  guidance,  without  the  least  doubt  or  fear  that  it  will 
prove  otherwise  than  as  I  venture  to  hope." 


©Ijaiptti:  t^t  ^itmm% 


*kffr^aKE  the  dog  following  its  master,  when  engaged  in  training  him  to  the  sport 
^Wp^  in  which  he  desires  he  should  excel,  the  Lady  Augusta  felt  herself  occasionally 
"V^^^  treated  with  a  severity,  calculated  to  impress  upon  her  the  most  implicit 
'^^''^  obedience  and  attention  to  the  Knight  of  tlie  Tomb,  in  whom  slie  liad  speedily 
persuaded  herself  she  saw  a  principal  man  among  the  retainers  of  Douglas,  if  not  James 
of  Douglas  himself.  Still,  however,  the  ideas  which  the  lady  had  formed  of  the 
redoubted  Douglas,  were  those  of  a  knight  highly  accomplished  in  the  duties  of  chivalry, 
devoted  in  particular  to  the  service  of  the  fair  sex,  and  altogether  unlike  the  personage  with 
whom  she  found  herself  so  strangely  united,  or  rather  for  the  present  enthralled  to. 
Nevertheless,  when,  as  if  to  abridge  farther  communication,  he  turned  short  into  one  of 
th«  mazes  of  the  wood,  and  seemed  to  adopt  a  pace,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  horse  on  which  the  Lady  Augusta  was  mounted  had  difficulty  to  keep  up  with,  she 
followed  him  with  the  alarm  and  speed  of  the  young  spaniel,  which  from  frar  rather  than 
fondness,  endeavours  to  keep  up  with  the  track  of  its  severe  master.  The  simile,  it  is  true, 
is  not  a  very  polite  one,  nor  entirely  becoming  an  age,  when  women  were  worshipped 
with  a  certain  degree  of  devotion;  but  such  circumstances  as  the  present  were  also  rare, 
and  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  could  not  but  persuade  herself  that  the  terrible  cham- 
pion, whose  name  had  been  so  long  the  theme  of  her  anxiety,  and  the  terror  indeed  oi  the 
whole  country,  might  be  able,  some  way  or  other,  to  accomplish  her  deliverance.  She, 
therefore,  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  phantom-like  appari- 
tion, and  followed  the  knight,  as  the  evening  shadow  keeps  watch  upon  the  belated  rustic. 
As  the  lady  obviously  suffered  under  the  degree  of  exertion  necessary  to  keep  her 
palfrey  from  stumbling  in  these  steep  and  broken  paths,  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb 
slackened  Ids  pace,  looked  anxiously  around  liira,  and  muttered  appai-cntly  to  himself. 
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though  probably  intended  for  his  companion's  ear,  "  There  is  no  occasion  for  so  much 
haste." 

He  proceeded  at  a  slower  rate,  until  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  being 
one  of  many  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  effected  by  the  sudden  torrents 
peculiar  to  that  country,  and  which,  winding  among  the  trees  and  copse-wood,  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  net  of  places  of  concealment,  opening  into  each  other,  so  that  there  was 
perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  so  fit  for  the  purpose  of  ambuscade.  The  spot  where  the 
borderer  TurnbuU  had  made  his  escape  at  the  hunting  match,  was  one  specimen  of  this 
broken  country,  and  perhaps  connected  itself  with  the  various  thickets  and  passes  through 
which  the  knight  and  pilgrim  occasionally  seemed  to  take  their  way,  though  that  ravine 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  present  route. 

Meanwhile  the  knight  led  the  way,  as  if  rather  with  the  purpose  of  bewildering  the 
Lady  Augusta  amidst  these  interminable  woods,  than  following  any  exact  or  fixed  path. 
Here  they  ascended,  and  anon  appeared  to  descend  in  the  same  direction,  finding  only 
boundless  wildernesses,  and  varied  combinations  of  tangled  woodland  scenery.  Such 
part  of  the  country  as  seemed  arable,  the  knight  appeared  carefully  to  avoid;  yet  he 
could  not  direct  his  course  with  so  much  certainty  but  that  he  occasionally  crossed  the 
path  of  inhabitants  and  cultivators,  who  showed  a  consciousness  of  so  singular  a  presence, 
but  never  as  the  lady  observed  evinced  any  symptoms  of  recognition.  The  inference  was 
obvious,  that  the  spectre  knight  was  known  in  the  country,  and  that  he  possessed  adhe- 
rents or  accomplices  there,  who  were  at  least  so  far  his  friends,  as  to  avoid  giving  any 
alarm,  which  might  be  the  means  of  his  discovery.  The  well-imitated  cry  of  the  night- 
owl,  too  frequent  a  guest  in  the  wilderness  that  its  call  should  be  a  subject  of  surprise, 
seemed  to  be  a  signal  generally  understood  among  them;  for  it  was  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  wood,  and  the  Lady  Augusta,  experienced  in  such  journeys  by  her  former 
travels  under  the  guidance  of  the  minstrel  Bertram,  was  led  to  observe,  that  on  hearing 
such  wild  notes,  her  guide  changed  the  direction  of  his  course,  and  betook  himself  to 
paths  which  led  through  deeper  wilds,  and  more  impenetrable  thickets.  This  happened 
so  often,  that  a  new  alarm  came  upon  the  unfortunate  pilgrim,  which  suggested  other 
motives  of  terror.  Was  she  not  the  confidant,  and  almost  the  tool  of  some  artful  design, 
laid  with  a  view  to  an  extensive  operation,  which  was  destined  to  terminate,  as  the  efforts 
of  Douglas  had  before  done,  in  the  surprise  of  his  hereditary  castle,  the  massacre  of  the 
English  garrison — and  finally  in  the  dishonour  and  death  of  that  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
upon  whose  fate  she  had  long  believed,  or  taught  herself  to  believe,  that  her  own  was 
dependent? 

It  no  sooner  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  Lady  Augusta  that  she  was  engaged  in 
some  such  conspiracy  with  a  Scottish  insurgent,  than  she  shuddered  at  the  consequences 
of  the  dark  transactions  in  which  she  had  now  become  involved,  and  which  appeared  to 
have  a  tendency  so  very  different  from  what  she  had  at  first  apprehended. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  of  this  remarkable  day,  being  that  of  Palm  Sunday,  were 
thus  drawn  out  in  wandering  from  place  to  place  :  while  the  Lady  de  Berkely  occa- 
sionally interposed  by  petitions  for  liberty,  which  she  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  most 
moving  and  pathetic  manner,  and  by  offers  of  wealth  and  treasures,  to  which  no  answer 
whatever  was  returned  by  her  strange  guide. 

At  length,  as  if  worn  out  by  his  captive's  importunity,  the  knight,  coming  close  up 
to  the  bridle  rein  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  said  in  a  solemn  tone — 

"  I  am,  as  you  may  well  believe,  none  of  those  knights  who  roam  through  wood  and 
wild,  seeking  adventures,  by  which  I  may  obtain  grace  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  lady :  Yet 
will  I  to  a  certain  degree  grant  the  request  which  thou  dost  solicit  so  anxiously,  and  the 
arbitration  of  thy  fate  shall  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  him  to  whose  will  thou  hast 
expressed  thyself  ready  to  submit  thine  own.  I  will,  on  our  arrival  at  the  place  of  our 
destination,  which  is  now  at  baud,  write  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  send  my  letter. 
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together  with  thy  fau-  self,  by  a  special  messenger.  He  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  attend 
our  summons,  and  thou  shalt  thyself  be  satisfied,  that  even  he  who  has  as  ^et  appeared 
deaf  to  entreaty,  and  insensible  to  earthly  afi'ections,  has  still  some" .sympathy  for  beauty 
and  for  virtue.  I  will  put  the  choice  of  safety,  and  thy  future  happiness,  into  thine 
own  hands,  and  those  of  the  man  whom  thou  hast  chosen  ;  and  thou  mayst  select  which 
thou  wilt  betwixt  those  and  misery." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  one  of  those  ravines  or  clefts  in  the  earth  seemed  to  yawn 
before  them,  and  entering  it  at  the  upper  end,  the  spectre  knight,  with  an  attention 
which  he  had  not  yet  shown,  guided  the  lady's  courser  by  the  rein  down  the  broken  and 
steep  path  by  which  alone  the  bottom  of  the  tangled  dingle  was  accessible. 

When  placed  on  firm  ground  after  the  dangers  of  a  descent,  in  which  her  palfrey 
seemed  to  be  sustained  by  the  personal  strength  and  address  of  the  singular  being  who 
had  hold  of  the  bridle,  the  lady  looked  with  some  astonishment  at  a  place  so  well 
adapted  for  concealment  as  that  which  she  had  now  reached.  It  appeared  evident  that 
it  was  used  for  this  purpose,  for  moi-e  than  one  stifled  answer  was  given  to  a  very  low 
bugle-note  emitted  by  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb ;  and  when  the  same  note  was  repeated, 
about  half  a  score  of  armed  men,  some  wearing  the  dress  of  soldiers,  others  those  of 
shepherds  and  agriculturists,  showed  themselves  imperfectly,  as  if  acknowledging  the 
summons. 


^      «/_;«,-, 


,^J^^'AIL  to  you,  my  gal- 
lant fuends'"  said  the 
^iJ*'  Knight  ot  the  Tomb 
to  his  ooinpainons, 
wlio  seemed  to  ■welcome  him 
with  the  eagerness  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  same  perilous  un- 
dertaking. "  The  winter  has 
passed  over,  the  festival  of  Palm 
Sunday  is  come,  and  as  surely 
as  the  ice  and  snow  of  this  season 
shall  not  remain  to  chill  the  earth  through  the  ensuing  summer,  so  surely  we,  in  a  few 
hours,  keep  our  word  to  those  southern  braggarts,  who  think  their  language  of  boasting 
and  malice  has  as  much  force  over  our  Scottish  bosoms,  as  tlie  blast  possesses  over  the 
autumn  fruits  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  While  we  choose  to  remain  concealed,  they  may  as 
vainly  seek  to  descry  us,  as  a  housewife  would  search  for  the  needle  she  has  dropped 
among  the  withered  foliage  of  yon  gigantic  oak.  Yet  a  few  hours,  and  the  lost  needle 
shall  become  the  exterminating  svs'ord  of  the  Genius  of  Scotland,  avenging  ten  thousand 
injuries,  and  especially  tlie  life  of  the  gallant  Lord  Douglas,  cruelly  done  to  death  as 
an  exile  from  his  native  country." 

An  exclamation  between  a  yell  and  a  groan  burst  from  the-  assembled  retainers 
of  Douglas,  upon  being  reminded  of  the  recent  death  of  their  chieftain  ;  while  they 
seemed  at  the  same  time  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  making  little  noise,  lest  they 
should  give  the  alarm  to  some  of  the  numerous  English  parties  which  were  then 
traversing  different  parts  of  the  forest.  The  acclamation,  so  cautiously  uttered,  had 
scarce  died  away  in  silence,  when  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  or,  to  call  him  by  his  proper 
name.  Sir  James  Douglas,  again  addressed  his  handful  of  faithful  followers. 

"  One  effort,  my  friends,  may  yet  be  made  to  end  our  strife  with  the  Southron  with- 
out bloodshed.  Fate  has  within  a  few  hours  thrown  into  my  power  the  young  heiress 
of  Berkely,  for  whose  sake  it  is  said  Sir  John  de  Walton  keeps  with  such  obstinacy  the 
castle  which  is  mine  by  inheritance.  Is  there  one  among  you  who  dare  go,  as  the 
honourable  escort  of  Augusta  de  Berkely,  bearing  a  letter,  explaining  the  terms  on 
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which  I  am  willing  to  restore  her  to  her  lover,  to  freedom,  awl  to  her  English 
lordships  ?  " 

"  If  tlierc  is  none  other,"  said  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  the  tattered  attire  of  a  woodsman, 
and  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  very  Michael  Turnbull,  who  had  already  given  so 
extraordinary  a  proof  of  his  undaunted  manhood,  "  I  will  gladly  be  the  person  who 
will  be  the  lady's  henchman  on  this  expedition." 

"  Thou  art  never  wanting,"  said  the  Douglas,  "  where  a  manly  deed  is  to  be  done ; 
but  remember,  tliis  lady  must  pledge  to  us  her  word  and  oath  that  she  will  hold  herself 
our  faithful  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue ;  that  she  will  consider  herself  as  pledged  for 
the  life,  freedom,  and  f\iir  usage  of  Michael  Turnbull ;  and  that  if  Sir  John  de  Walton 
refuse  my  terms,  she  must  hold  herself  obliged  to  return  with  Turnbull  to  our  presence, 
in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at  our  pleasure." 

There  was  much  in  these  conditions,  which  struck  the  Lady  Augusta  with  natural 
doubt  and  horror ;  nevertheless,  strange  as  it  may  seem^  the  declaration  of  the  Douglas 
gave  a  species  of  decision  to  her  situation,  which  might  have  otherwise  been  unattain- 
able ;  and  from  the  high  opinion  which  she  entertained  of  the  Douglas's  chivalry,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  think,  that  any  part  which  he  might  play  in  the  approaching 
drama  would  be  other  than  that  which  a  perfect  good  knight  would,  under  all  circum- 
stances, maintain  towards  his  enemy.  Even  with  respect  to  De  Walton,  she  felt  herself 
relieved  of  a  painful  difficulty.  The  idea  of  her  being  discovered  by  the  knight  himself, 
in  a  male  disguise,  had  preyed  upon  her  spirits ;  and  she  felt  as  if  guilty  of  a  departure 
from  the  laws  of  womanhood,  in  having  extended  her  favour  towards  liim  beyond 
maidenly  limits  ;  a  step,  too,  which  might  tend  to  lessen  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  lover  for 
whom  she  had  hazarded  so  much. 

''  The  hear!,  she  said,  is  lightly  prized, 

Tli.it  is  but  lightly  won ; 
And  long  shall  mourn  the  heartless  man. 

That  leaves  his  love  too  soon." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  he  brought  before  him  as  a  prisoner,  was  indeed  a  circumstance 
equally  perplexing  and  unpleasing,  but  it  was  one  which  was  beyond  her  control,  and 
the  Douglas,  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  appeared  to  her  to  represent  the  deity  in 
the  play,  whose  entrance  was  almost  suflicient  to  bring  its  perplexities  to  a  conclusion ; 
she  therefore  not  unwillingly  submitted  to  take  what  oaths  and  promises  were  required 
by  the  party  in  whose  h.ands  .she  found  her.self,  and  accordingly  engaged  to  be  a  true 
prisoner,  whatever  might  occur.  Meantime  she  strictly  obeyed  the  directions  of  those 
who  had  her  motions  at  command,  devoutly  praying  that  circumstances,  in  themselves 
so  adverse,  might  nevertheless  work  together  for  the  safety  of  her  lover  and  her  own 
freedom. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  a  sliglit  repast  was  placed  before  the  Lady  Augusta, 
who  was  w(dl-nigh  exhausted  witli  the  fatigues  of  her  journey. 

Douglas  and  his  partisans,  meanwhile,  whispered  together,  as  if  unwilling  she  should 
hear  their  conference ;  while,  to  purcliase  their  good-will,  if  possible,  she  studiously 
avoided  every  appearance  of  listening. 

After  some  conversation,  Turnbull,  who  appeared  to  consider  the  lady  as  peculiarly 
his  charge,  said  to  her  in  a  harsh  voice,  "  Do  not  fear,  lady  ;  no  wrong  shall  be  done; 
you ;  nevertheless,  you  must  be  content  for  a  space  to  be  blindfolded." 

She  submitted  to  this  in  silent  terror  ;  and  the  trooper,  wrapping  part  of  a  mantle 
round  her  head,  did  not  assist  her  to  remount  her  palfrey,  but  lent  luir  his  arm  to  support 
her  in  this  Idinded  state. 
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5^'?^3>^HE  ground  whicli  tlu-y  traversed  was,  as  Lady  Augusta  could  feel,  ^-ery 
^*5|il-fi;(;i'!  broken  and  uneven,  and  sometimes,  as  slie  thought,  encumbered  with  ruins, 
A^iii?-'''^  which  were  dilficult  to  surmount.  The  strength  of  her  comrade  assisted  her 
''^^•■'■^-irr  forward  on  such  occasions  ;  but  his  help  was  so  rougldy  administered,  that  tlie 
lady  once  or  twice,  in  fear  or  suffering,  was  compelled  to  groan  or  sigh  heavily,  what- 
ever was  her  desire  to  suppress  such  evidence  of  the  apprehension  which  she  underwent, 
or  the  pain  which  she  endured.  Presently,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  she  was 
distinctly  sensible  that  the  rough  woodsman  was  removed  from  her  side,  and  another  of 
the  party  substituted  in  his  stead,  whose  voice,  more  gentle  than  that  of  his  companions, 
she  thought  she  had  lately  heard. 

"  Noble  lady,"  were  the  words,  "  fear  not  the  slightest  injury  at  our  hands,  and 
accept  of  my  ministry  instead  of  that  of  my  henchman,  who  has  gone  forward  with  our 
letter ;  do  not  think  me  presuming  on  my  situation  if  I  bear  you  in  my  arms  through 
ruins  where  you  could  not  easily  move  alone  and  blindfold." 

At  the  same  time  the  Lady  Augusta  Berkely  felt  herself  raised  from  the  earth  in  the 
strong  arras  of  a  man,  and  borne  onward  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  without  the 
necessity  of  making  those  painful  exertions  which  had  been  formerly  required.  She 
was  ashamed  of  her  situation  ;  but,  however  delicate,  it  was  no  time  to  give  vent  to 
complaints,  which  might  have  given  offence  to  persons  whom  it  was  her  interest  to  con- 
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ciliate.     She,  therefore,  submitted  to  necessity,  and  lieard  the  following  words  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

"  Fear  nothing  ;  there  is  no  evil  intended  you  ;  nor  shall  Sir  John  de  'Walton,  if  he 
loves  you  as  you  deserve  at  his  hand,  receive  any  harm  on  our  part.  We  call  on  him 
but  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  you ;  and  be  assured  you  will  best  accomplish  your 
own  happiness  by  aiding  our  views,  which  are  equally  in  favour  of  your  wishes  and 
your  freedom." 

The  Lady  Augusta  would  have  made  some  answer  to  this,  but  her  breath,  betwixt 
fear  and  the  speed  with  which  she  was  transported,  refused  to  permit  her  to  use  intelli- 
gible accents.  Meantime  she  began  to  be  sensible  that  she  was  enclosed  within  some 
building,  and  probably  a  ruinous  one — for  although  the  mode  of  her  transportation  no 
longer  permitted  her  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  her  path  in  any  respect  distinctly,  yet 
the  absence  of  the  external  air — which  was,  however,  sometimes  excluded,  and  some- 
times admitted  in  furious  gusts — intimated  that  she  was  conducted  through  buildings 
partly  entire,  and  in  other  places  admitting  the  wind  through  wide  rents  and  gaps.  In 
one  place  it  seemed  to  the  lady  as  if  she  passed  through  a  considerable  body  of  people, 
all  of  whom  observed  silence,  although  there  was  sometimes  lioard  among  them  a 
murmur,  to  which  every  one  present  in  some  degree  contributed,  altliough  the  general 
sound  did  not  exceed  a  wliisper.  Her  situation  made  her  attend  to  every  circumstance, 
and  she  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  these  persons  made  way  for  him  who  bore  her,  until 
at  length  she  became  sensible  that  he  descended  by  the  regular  steps  of  a  stair,  and 
that  she  was  now  alone  excepting  his  company.  Arrived,  as  it  appeared  to  the  lady,  on 
more  level  ground,  they  proceeded  on  their  singular  road  by  a  course  which  appeai-ed 
neither  direct  nor  easy,  and  through  an  atmosphere  which  was  close  to  a  smothering 
degree,  and  felt  at  the  same  time  damp  and  disagreeable,  as  if  from  the  vapours  of  a 
new-made  grave.     Her  guide  again  spoke. 

"  Bear  up,  Lady  Augusta,  fur  a  little  longer,  and  continue  to  endure  that  atnios])here 
which  must  be  one  day  common  to  us  all.  By  the  necessity  of  my  situation,  I  must 
resign  my  present  office  to  your  original  guide,  and  can  only  give  you  my  assurance, 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  shall  offer  you  the  least  incivility  or  insult — and  on 
this  you  may  rely,  on  the  faith  of  a  man  of  honour." 

He  placed  her,  as  he  said  these  words,  upon  the  soft  turf,  and,  to  her  infinite  refresh- 
ment, made  her  sensible  that  she  was  once  more  in  the  open  air,  and  free  from  the 
smothering  atmosphere  which  had  before  oppressed  her  like  that  of  a  charnel-house. 
At  the  same  time,  she  breathed  in  a  whisper  an  anxious  wish  that  she  niiglit  be  per- 
mitted to  disencumber  herself  from  the  folds  of  tlie  mantle  which  excluded  almost  tlie 
power  of  breathing,  though  intended  only  to  prevent  her  seeing  by  what  road  she 
travelled.  She  immediately  found  it  unfolded,  agreeably  to  her  request,  and  hastened, 
with  uncovered  eyes,  to  take  note  of  the  scene  around  her. 

It  was  overshadowed  by  thick  oak  trees,  among  wjiich  stood  some  remnants  of  buildings, 
or  what  might  have  seemed  such,  being  perhaps  the  same  in  which  she  had  been  lately 
wandering.  A  clear  fountain  of  living  water  bubbled  forth  from  under  the  twisted 
roots  of  one  of  those  trees,  and  offered  the  lady  the  opportunity  of  a  draught  of  the 
pure  element,  and  in  which  she  also  bathed  her  face,  which  had  received  more  than  one 
scratch  in  the  course  of  her  journey,  in  spite  of  the  care,  and  almost  tlic  tenderness, 
with  which  she  had  latterly  been  borne  along.  The  cool  water  speedily  stopt  the  bleed- 
ing of  those  trifling  injuries,  and  the  application  served  at  the  same  time  to  recall  the 
scattered  senses  of  the  damsel  herself.  Her  first  idea  was,  whether  an  attempt  to  escape, 
if  such  should  appear  possible,  was  not  advisable.  A  moment's  reflection,  however, 
satisfied  her  tliat  sucli  a  sclieme  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  and  such  second  thoughts 
were  confirmed  by  the  approach  of  the  gigantic  form  of  the  huntsman  TurnbuU,  the 
rough  tones  of  whose  voice  were  heard  before  his  figure  was  obvious  to  her  eye. 
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"  Were  you  impatient  for  my  return,  fair  lady  ?  Such  as  I,"  he  continued  in  an  ironical 
tone  of  voice,  "  who  are  foremost  in  the  chase  of  wild  stags  and  silvan  cattle,  are  not  in 
use  to  lag  behind,  when  fair  ladies,  like  you,  are  the  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  if  I  am  not 
so  constant  in  my  attendance  as  you  might  expect,  believe  me,  it  is  because  I  was 
engaged  in  another  matter,  to  which  I  must  sacrifice  for  a  little  even  the  duty  of 
attending  on  you." 

"I  offer  no  resistance,"  said  the  lady;  "forbear,  however,  in  discharging  thy  duty,  to 
augment  my  uneasiness  by  thy  conversation,  for  thy  master  hath  pledged  me  his  word 
that  he  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  alarmed  or  ill  treated." 

"  Nay,  fair  one,"  replied  the  huntsman,  "  I  ever  tliought  it  was  fit  to  make  interest  by 
soft  words  with  fair  ladies ;  but  if  you  like  it  not,  I  have  no  such  pleasure  in  hunting  for 
fine  holyday  terms,  but  that  I  can  with  equal  ease  hold  myself  silent.  Come,  then,  since 
we  must  wait  upon  this  lover  of  yours  ere  morning  closes,  and  learn  his  last  resolution 
touching  a  matter  which  is  become  so  strangely  complicated,  I  will  hold  no  more 
intercourse  with  you  as  a  female,  but  talk  to  you  as  a  person  of  sense,  although  an 
Englishwoman." 

"  You  will,"  replied  the  lady,  "  best  fulfil  the  intentions  of  those  by  whose  orders  you 
act,  by  holding  no  society  with  me  whatever,  otherwise  than  is  necessary  in  the  character 
of  guide." 

The  man  lowered  his  brows,  yet  seemed  to  assent  to  what  the  Lady  of  Berkely 
proposed,  and  remained  silent  as  they  for  some  time  pursued  their  course,  each  pondering 
over  their  own  share  of  meditation,  which  probably  turned  upon  matters  essentially 
different.  At  length  the  loud  blast  of  a  bugle  was  heard  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
unsocial  fellow-travellers.  "  That  is  the  person  we  seek,"  said  Turnbull ;  "  I  know  his 
blast  from  any  other  who  frequents  this  forest,  and  my  orders  are  to  bring  you  to  speech 
of  him." 

The  blood  darted  rapidly  through  the  lady's  veins  at  the  thought  of  being  thus 
unceremoniously  presented  to  the  knight,  in  whose  favour  she  had  confessed  a  rash 
preference  more  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  those  times,  when  exaggerated  sentiments 
often  inspired  actions  of  extravagant  generosity,  than  in  our  days,  when  every  thing  is 
accounted  absurd  which  does  not  turn  upon  a  motive  connected  with  the  immediate 
selfish  interests  of  the  actor  himself.  When  Turnbull,  therefore,  winded  his  horn,  as  if 
in  answer  to  the  blast  which  they  had  heard,  the  lady  was  disposed  to  fly  at  the  first 
impulse  of  shame  and  of  fear.  Turnbull  perceived  her  intention,  and  cauglit  hold  of  her 
with  no  very  gentle  gras^p,  saying — "  Nay,  lady,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  you  play 
your  own  part  in  the  drama,  which,  unless  you  continue  on  tlie  stage,  will  conclude 
unsatisfactorily  to  us  all,  in  a  combat  at  outrance  between  your  lover  and  me,  when  it 
will  appear  which  of  us  is  most  worthy  of  your  favour." 

"I  will  be  patient,"  said  the  lady,  bethinking  her  that  even  this  strange  man's  presence, 
and  the  compulsion  which  he  appeared  to  use  towards  her,  was  a  sort  of  excuse  to  her 
female  scruples,  for  coming  into  the  presence  of  her  lover,  at  least  at  her  first  appearance 
before  him,  in  a  disguise  which  her  feelings  confessed  was  not  extremely  decorous,  or 
reconcilable  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex. 

The  moment  after  these  thoughts  had  passed  through  her  mind,  the  tramp  of  a  horse 
was  heard  approaching ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  pressing  through  the  trees,  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  his  lady,  captive,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  grasp  of  a  Scottish  outlaw, 
who  was  only  known  to  him  by  his  former  audacity  at  the  hunting-match. 

His  surprise  and  joy  only  supplied  the  knight  with  those  hasty  expressions — "  Caitiff, 
let  go  thy  hold  !  or  die  in  thy  profane  attempt  to  control  tint  motions  of  one  whom  the 
very  sun  in  heaven  should  be  proud  to  obey."  At  the  same  time,  apprehensive  that  the 
huntsman  might  hurry  the  lady  from  his  sight  by  means  of  some  entangled  path — such 
as  upon  a  former  occasion  had  served  him  for  escape — Sir  John   de  Walton  dropt  his 
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cumbrous  lance,  of  wliicli  tlie  trees  did  not  permit  him  the  perfect  use,  and  springing 
irom  his  horse,  approached  Turnbull  with  his  drawn  sword. 

The  Scotchman,  keeping  his  left  hand  still  upon  the  lady's  mantle,  uplifted  with  his 
right  his  battle-axe,  or  Jedwood  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  parrying  and  returning  the  blow 
of  his  antagonist,  but  the  lady  spoke. 

"  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  she  said,  "  for  heaven's  sake,  forbear  all  violence,  till  you  hear 
upon  what  jjacific  object  I  am  brought  hither,  and  by  what  |)eaceful  means  these  wars 
may  be  put  an  end  to.  This  man,  though  an  enemy  of  yours,  has  been  to  me  a  civil  and 
respectful  guardian  ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  forbear  him  while  he  speaks  the  purpose  for 
which  he  has  brought  me  hither." 

"  To  speak  of  compulsion  and  the  Lady  de  Berkely  in  the  same  breath,  would  itself 
be  cause  enough  for  instant  death,"  said  the  Governor  of  Dout;las  Castle  ;  "  but  you 
command,  lady,  and  I  spare  his  insignificant  life,  although  I  have  causes  of  comj)laint 
against  him,  the  least  of  which  were  good  warrant,  had  he  a  thousand  lives,  for  the 
forfeiture  of  them  all." 

"  John  de  Walton,"  replied  Turnbull,  "  this  lady  well  knows  that  no  fear  of  thee 
operates  in  my  mind  to  render  this  a  peaceful  meeting ;  and  were  I  not  witheld  by  other 
circumstances  of  great  consideration  to  the  Douglas  as  well  as  thyself,  I  should  have  no 
more  fear  in  facing  the  utmost  thou  couldst  do,  than  I  have  now  in  levelling  that  sapling 
to  the  earth  it  grows  upon." 

So  saying,  Michael  Turnbull  raised  his  battle-axe,  and  struck  from  a  neighbouring 
oak-tree  a  branch,  wellnigh  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  which  (with  all  its  twigs  and  leaves) 
rushed  to  the  ground  between  De  Walton  and  the  Scotchman,  giving  a  singular  instance 
of  the  keenness  of  his  weapon,  and  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  he  used  it. 

"  Let  there  be  truce,  then,  between  us,  good  fellow,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  since 
it  is  the  lady's  pleasure  tliat  such  should  be  the  case,  and  let  me  know  what  thou  hast  to 
say  to  me  respecting  her  ?  " 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  Turnbull,  "  my  words  are  few,  but  mark  them.  Sir  English- 
man. Tiie  Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  wandering  in  this  country,  has  become  a  prisoner 
of  the  noble  Lord  Douglas,  the  rightful  inheritor  of  the  Castle  and  lordship,  and  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  attach  to  the  liberty  of  this  lady  the  following  conditions,  being  in  all 
respects  such  as  good  and  lawful  warfai-e  entitles  a  knight  to  exact.  That  is  to  say,  in 
all  honour  and  safety  the  Lady  Augusta  shall  be  delivered  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  or 
those  whom  he  shall  name  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Castle  of  Douglas  itself,  together  with  all  out-posts  or  garrisons  thereunto  belonging, 
shall  be  made  over  and  surrendered  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  in  the  same  situation,  and 
containing  the  same  provisions  and  artillery,  as  are  now  within  their  walls;  and  the  space 
of  a  montli  of  truce  shall  be  permitted  to  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  .fohn  de  Walton 
farther  to  regulate  the  terms  of  surrender  on  both  parts,  having  first  plighted  their 
knightly  word  and  oath,  that  in  the  exchange  of  the  honourable  lady  for  the  foresaid  castle, 
lies  the  full  import  of  the  present  agreement,  and  that  every  othersubject  of  dispute  shall,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  noble  knights  foresaid,  be  hcjnourably  coni|)Ounded  and  agreed  betwixt 
them ;  or  at  their  pleasure,  settled  knightly  by  single  combat  according  to  usage,  and  in 
a  fair  field,  before  any  honourable  person,  that  may  possess  power  enough  to  preside." 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  astonishment  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  at  hearing  the 
contents  of  this  extraordinary  cartel;  he  looked  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely  with  that 
aspect  of  despair  with  which  a  criminal  may  be  supposed  to  see  his  guardian  angel 
prepare  for  departure.  Through  her  mind  also  similar  ideas  flowed,  as  if  they  contained 
a  concession  of  what  she  had  considered  as  the  summit  of  her  wishes,  but  under 
conditions  disgraceful  to  her  lover,  like  the  cherub's  fiery  sword  of  yore,  which  was  a 
barrier  between  our  first  parents  and  the  blessings  of  Paradise.  Sir  John  de  "Walton, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  broke  silence  in  these  words : — 
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"Noble  lady,  you  may  be  surprised  if  a  condition  be  imposed  upon  me,  having  for  its 
object  your  freedom ;  and  if  Sir  John  de  Walton,  already  standing  under  those 
obligations  to  you,  wliich  he  is  proud  of  acknowledging,  should  yet  hesitate  on  accepting, 
with  the  utmost  eagerness,  what  must  ensure  your  restoration  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence ;  but  so  it  is,  that  the  words  now  spoken  have  thrilled  in  mine  ear  without 
reaching  to  my  understanding,  and  I  must  pray  the  Lady  of  Berkely  for  pardon  if  I 
take  time  to  reconsider  them  for  a  short  space." 

"  And  I,"  replied  TurnbuU,  "  have  only  power  to  allow  you  half  an  hour  for  the 
consideration  of  an  offer,  in  accepting  which,  methinks,  you  should  jump  shoulder-height 
instead  of  asking  any  time  for  reflection.  What  does  this  cartel  exact,  save  what  your 
duty  as  a  knight  implicitly  obliges  you  to?  You  have  engaged  yourself  to  become  the 
agent  of  the  tyrant  Edward,  in  holding  Douglas  Castle,  as  his  commander,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  Knight  of  Douglas  Dale,  who  never,  as  a 
community  or  as  an  individual,  were  guilty  of  the  least  injury  towards  you  ;  you  are 
therefoi'e  prosecuting  a  false  path,  unworthy  of  a  good  knight.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
freedom  and  safety  of  your  lady  is  now  proposed  to  be  pledged  to  you,  with  a  full 
assurance  of  her  liberty  and  honour,  on  consideration  of  your  withdrawing  from  the 
unjust  line  of  conduct,  in  which  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  imprudently  engaged. 
If  you  persevere  in  it,  you  place  your  own  honour,  and  the  lady's  happiness,  in  the  hands 
of  men  whom  you  have  done  everything  in  your  power  to  render  desperate,  and  whom, 
thus  irritated,  it  is  most  probable  you  may  find  such." 

"  It  is  not  from  thee  at  least,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  I  shall  learn  to  estimate  the 
manner  in  which  Douglas  will  explain  the  laws  of  war,  or  De  Walton  receive  them  at 
his  dictating." 

"  I  am  not,  then,"  said  Turnbull,  "received  as  a  friendly  messenger?  Farewell,  and 
think  of  this  lady  as  being  in  any  hands  but  those  which  are  safe,  while  you  make  up  at 
leisure  your  mind  upon  the  message  I  have  brought  you.  Come,  madam,  we  must 
be  gone." 

So  saying,  he  seized  upon  the  lady's  hand,  and  pulled  her,  as  if  to  force  her  to 
withdraw.  The  lady  had  stood  motionless,  and  almost  senseless,  while  these  speeches 
were  exchanged  between  the  warriors  ;  but  when  she  felt  the  grasp  of  Michael  Turnbull, 
she  exclaimed,  like  one  almost  beside  herself  with  fear — "  Help  me,  De  Walton  !  " 

The  knight,  stung  to  instant  rage,  assaulted  the  forester  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
dealt  him  with  his  long  sword,  almost  at  unawares,  two  or  three  heavy  blows,  by  which 
he  was  so  wounded  that  he  sunk  backwards  in  the  thicket,  and  De  Walton  was  about  to 
despatch  him,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the  anxious  cry  of  the  lady — "Alas!  De 
Walton,  what  have  you  done  ?  This  man  was  only  an  ambassador,  and  should  have 
passed  free  from  injury,  while  he  confined  himself  to  the  delivery  of  what  he  was 
charged  with ;  and  if  thou  hast  slain  him,  who  knows  how  frightful  may  prove  the 
vengeance  exacted !  " 

The  voice  of  the  lady  seemed  to  recover  the  huntsman  from  the  effects  of  the  blows  he 
had  received :  he  sprung  on  his  feet,  saying — "  Nevermind  me,  nor  think  of  my  becoming 
the  means  of  making  mischief.  The  knight,  in  his  haste,  spoke  without  giving  me  warning 
and  defiance,  which  gave  him  an  advantage  which,  I  think,  he  would  otherwise  have 
scorned  to  have  taken  in  such  a  case.  I  will  renew  the  combat  on  fairer  terms,  or  call 
another  champion,  as  the  knight  pleases."     AVith  these  words  he  disappeared. 

"  Fear  not,  empress  of  De  Walton's  thoughts,"  answered  the  knight,  "  but  believe, 
that  if  we  regain  together  the  shelter  of  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  safeguard  of  Saint 
George's  Cross,  thou  mayst  laugh  at  aU.  And  if  you  can  but  pardon,  what  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  forgive  myself,  the  mole-Uke  blindness  which  did  not  recognise  the  sun  while 
under  a  temporary  eclipse,  the  task  cannot  be  named  too  hard  for  mortal  valour  to  achieve 
which  I  shall  not  willingly  undertake,  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  my  grievous  fault." 
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"  Mention  it  no  more,"  said  the  lady;  "it  ia  not  at  such  a  time  aa  this,  when  our  lives 
are  for  the  moment  at  stake,  that  quarrels  upon  slighter  topics  are  to  be  recurred  to. 
I  can  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  yet  know,  that  the  Scots  are  in  arms  in  this  vicinity,  and 
that  even  the  earth  has  yawned  to  conceal  them  from  the  sight  of  your  garrison." 

"  Let  it  yawn,  then,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  and  suffer  every  fiend  in  the  infernal 
abyss  to  escape  from  his  prison-house  and  reinforce  our  enemies — still,  fairest,  having 
received  in  thee  a  pearl  of  matchless  price,  my  spurs  shall  be  hacked  from  my  heels  by 
the  basest  scullion,  if  I  turn  my  horse's  head  to  the  rear  before  the  utmost  force  these 
ruffians  can  assemble,  either  upon  earth  or  from  underneath  it.  In  thy  name  I  defy 
them  all  to  instant  combat." 

As  Sir  John  de  Walton  pronounced  these  last  words,  in  something  of  an  exalted  tone, 
a  tall  cavalier,  arrayed  in  black  armour  of  the  simplest  form,  stepped  forth  from  that  part 
of  tlie  thicket  where  Turnbiill  had  disappeared.  "  I  am,"  he  said,  "James  of  Douglas, 
and  your  challenge  is  accepted.  I,  tlie  challenged,  name  the  arms  our  knightly  weapons 
as  we  now  wear  them,  and  our  place  of  combat  this  field  or  dingle,  called  the  Bloody 
Sykes,  the  time  being  instant,  and  the  combatants,  like  true  knights,  foregoing  each 
advantage  on  either  side."* 

"  So  be  it,  in  God's  name,"  said  the  English  knight,  who,  though  surprised  at  being 
called  upon  to  so  sudden  an  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  warrior  as  young  Douglas, 
was  too  proud  to  dream  of  avoiding  the  combat.  Making  a  sign  to  the  lady  to  retire 
behind  him,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained  by  setting  her  at 
liberty  from  the  forester,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  with  a  deliberate  and  prci>iired  attitude 
of  offence,  moved  slowly  to  the  encounter.  It  was  a  dreadful  one,  for  the  courage  and 
skill  both  of  the  native  Lord  of  Douglas  Dale,  and  of  De  Walton,  were  among  the  most 
renowned  of  the  times,  and  perhaps  the  world  of  chivalry  could  hardly  have  produced 
two  knights  more  famous.  Their  blows  fell  as  if  urged  by  some  mighty  engine,  where 
they  were  met  and  parried  with  equal  strengtli  and  dexterity;  nor  seemed  it  likely,  in 
the  course  often  minutes'  encounter,  tliat  an  advantage  would  be  gained  by  either  com- 
batant over  the  other.  An  instant  they  stopped  bv  mutually  implied  assent,  as  it  seemed, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  taking  bi'eath,  during  which  Douglas  said,  "  I  beg  that  this  noble  lady 
may  understand,  that  her  own  freedom  is  no  way  concerned  in  the  present  contest, 
which  entirely  regards  the  injustice  done  by  this  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  by  his  nation 
of  England,  to  the  memory  of  ray  fatlier,  and  to  my  own  natural  rights." 

"  You  are  generous,  Sir  Kniglit," replied  the  lady;  "but  in  what  circumstances  do  you 
place  me,  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  protector  by  death  or  captivitj',  and  leave  me  alone 
in  a  foreign  land?" 

"  If  such  should  be  the  event  of  tlie  combat,"  replied  Sir  James,  "  the  Douglas  himself, 
lady,  will  safely  restore  thee  to  thy  native  land;  for  never  did  his  sword  do  an  injury 
for  which  ho  was  not  willing  to  make  amends  with  the  same  weapon  ;  and  if  Sir  Jolin 
de  Walton  will  make  the  .slightest  admission  that  he  renounces  maintaining  the  present 
strife,  were  it  only  by  yielding  up  a  feather  from  the  plume  of  his  helmet,  Douglas  will 
renounce  every  purpose  on  his  part  which  can  touch  the  lady's  honour  or  safety,  and  the 
condiat  may  be  suspended  until  the  national  quarrel  again  brings  us  together." 

Sii"  John  de  Walton  pondered  a  moment,  and  the  lady,  although  she  did  not  speak, 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  which  plainly  expressed  how  much  she  wished  that  he  would 
choose  the  less  hazardous  alternative.  But  the  knight's  own  scruples  prevented  his 
bringing  the  case  to  so  favourable  an  arbitrement. 

"  Never  shall  it  be  said  of  Sir  Joiin  de  Walton,"  he  replied,  "  that  he  compromised,  in 

*  The  ominous  name  of  Bloo(lmire-.sink  or  Syke,  marks  a  narrow  hollow  to  the  north-west  of  Douglas  Castle,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  tlie  third  of  a  mile.  Mr.  Haddow  states,  that  according  to  local  tradition,  the  name  was  given  in  con., 
sequence  of  Sir  James  Douglas  having  at  this  spot  intercepted  and  slain  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  while  De  Walton 
was  in  command. 
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the  slightest  degree,  his  own  honour,  or  that  of  his  country.  This  battle  may  end  in  my 
defeat,  or  rather  deatli,  and  in  that  case  my  earthly  prospects  are  closed,  and  I  resign  to 
Douglas,  with  my  last  breath,  the  charge  of  the  lady  Augusta,  trusting  that  he  will 
defend  her  with  his  life,  and  find  the  means  of  replacing  her  with  safety  in  the  halls  of 
her  fathers.  But  while  I  survive,  she  may  have  a  better,  but  will  not  need  another 
protector  than  he  who  is  honoured  by  being  her  own  choice ;  nor  will  I  yield  up,  were 
it  a  plume  from  my  helmet,  implying  that  I  have  maintained  an  unjust  quarrel,  either  in 
the  cause  of  England,  or  of  the  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Thus  far  alone  I  will  concede 
to  Douglas — an  instant  truce,  provided  the  lady  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  her  retreat  to 
England,  and  the  combat  be  fought  out  upon  another  day.  The  castle  and  territory  of 
Douglas  is  tlie  property  of  Edward  of  England,  the  governor  in  his  name  is  the  rightful 
governor,  and  on  this  point  I  will  fight  while  my  eyelids  are  unclosed." 

"  Time  flies,"  said  Douglas,  "without  waiting  for  our  resolves;  nor  is  there  any  part 
of  his  motions  of  such  value  as  that  which  is  passing  with  every  breath  of  vital  air  which 
we  presently  draw.  Why  should  we  adjourn  till  to-morrow  that  which  can  be  as 
well  finished  to-day?  Will  our  swords  be  sharper,  or  our  arms  stronger  to  wield  them, 
than  they  are  at  this  moment?  Douglas  will  do  all  which  knight  can  do  to  succour  a  lady 
in  distress  ;  but  he  will  not  grant  to  her  knight  the  slightest  mark  of  deference,  which 
Sir  John  de  Walton  vainly  supposes  himself  able  to  extort  by  force  of  arms." 

With  these  words,  the  knights  engaged  once  more  in  mortal  combat,  and  the  lady  felt 
uncertain  whether  she  should  attempt  her  escape  through  the  devious  paths  of  the  wood, 
or  abide  the  issue  of  this  obstinate  fight.  It  was  rather  her  desire  to  see  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  than  any  other  consideration,  which  induced  her  to  remain,  as  if 
fascinated,  upon  the  spot,  where  one  of  the  fiercest  quarrels  ever  fought  was  disputed  by 
two  of  the  bravest  champions  that  ever  drew  sword.  At  last  the  lady  attempted  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  combat,  by  appealing  to  the  bells  which  began  to  ring  for  the  service  of  the 
day,  which  was  Palm  Sunday. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  she  said — "  for  your  own  sakes,  and  for  that  of  lady's  love,  and 
the  duties  of  chivalry,  hold  your  hands  only  for  an  hour,  and  take  chance,  that  where 
strength  is  so  equal,  means  will  be  found  of  converting  the  truce  into  a  solid  peace. 
Think  this  is  Palm  Sunday,  and  will  you  defile  with  blood  such  a  peculiar  festival  of 
Christianity!  Intermit  your  feud  at  least  so  far  as  to  pass  to  the  nearest  church, 
bearing  with  you  branches,  not  in  the  ostentatious  mode  of  earthly  conquerors,  but  as 
rendering  due  homage  to  the  rules  of  the  blessed  Church,  and  the  institutions  of  our 
holy  religion." 

"  I  was  on  my  road,  fair  lady,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  holy  church  of  Douglas,"  said 
the  Englishman,  "when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  at  tins  place;  nor  do  I  object 
to  proceed  thither  even  now,  holding  truce  for  an  hour,  and  I  fear  not  to  find  there 
friends  to  whom  I  can  commit  you  with  assurance  of  safety,  in  case  I  am  unfortunate  in 
the  combat  which  is  now  broken  off,  to  be  resumed  after  the  service  of  the  day." 

"I  also  assent,"  said  the  Douglas,  "to  a  truce  for  such  short  space;  nor  do  I  fear  that 
there  may  be  good  Christians  enough  at  the  church,  who  will  not  see  their  master 
overpowered  by  odds.  Let  us  go  thither,  and  each  take  the  chance  of  what  Heaven 
shall  please  to  send  us." 

From  these  words  Sir  John  de  Walton  little  doubted  that  Douglas  had  assured 
himself  of  a  party  among  those  who  should  there  assemble ;  but  he  doubted  not  of  so 
many  of  the  garrison  being  present  as  would  bridle  every  attempt  at  rising  ;  and  the 
risk,  he  thought,  was  worth  incurring,  since  he  should  thereby  secure  an  opportunity  to 
place  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  in  safety,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  her  liberty  depend 
on  the  event  of  a  general  conflict,  instead  of  the  precarious  issue  of  a  combat  between 
himself  and  Douglas. 
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Both  tliese  distinguished  knights  were  inwardly  of  opinion,  that  the  proposal  of  the 
lady,  though  it  relieved  them  from  their  present  conflict,  by  no  means  bound  them  to 
abstain  from  the  consequences  wliich  an  accession  of  force  might  add  to  their  general 
strength,  and  each  relied  upon  his  superiority,  in  some  degree  provided  for  by  their 
previous  proceedings.  Sir  John  de  Walton  made  almost  certain  of  meeting  with  several 
of  his  bands  of  soldiers,  who  were  scouring  the  country  and  traversing  the  woods  by  his 
direction;  and  Douglas,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  not  ventured  himself  in  person,  where 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  without  being  attended  by  a  sulficient  number  of  approved 
adherents,  placed  in  more  or  less  connexion  with  each  other,  and  stationed  for  mutual 
support.  Each,  therefore,  entertained  well-grounded  hopes,  that  by  adopting  the  truce 
proposed,  he  would  ensure  himself  an  advantage  over  his  antagonist,  although  neither 
exactly  knew  in  what  manner  or  to  what  extent  this  success  was  to  be  obtained. 


His  talk  was  of  another  world — liis  bodiments 

Strange,  doubtful,  and  mysterious ;  those  who  heard  hiin 

Listen'd  as  to  a  man  in  feverish  dreams, 

Who  speaks  of  other  objects  than  the  present. 

And  mutters  like  to  him  who  sees  a  vision. 

Old  Plav. 


'N  the  same  Palm  Sunday  when  De  Walton  and  Douglas  measured  together 
their  mighty  swords,  the  minstrel  Bertram  was  busied  with  the  ancient  Book 
of  Prophecies,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  supposed  composition 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  but  not  without  many  anxieties  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
lady,  and  the  events  which  were  passing  around  him.  As  a  minstrel  he  was  desirous  of 
an  auditor  to  enter  into  the  discoveries  which  he  should  make  in  that  mystic  volume,  as 
well  as  to  assist  in  passing  away  the  time ;  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  furnished  him,  in 
Gilbert  Greenleaf  the  archer,  with  one  who  was  well  contented  to  play  the  listener 
"  from  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  provided  a  flask  of  Gascon  wine,  or  a  stoup  of  good  English 
ale,  remained  on  tlie  board.  It  may  be  remembered  that  De  Walton,  when  he  dismissed 
the  minstrel  from  the  dungeon,  was  sensible  that  he  owed  him  some  compensation  for 
the  causeless  suspicion  which  had  dictated  his  imprisonment,  more  particularly  as  he 
was  a  valued  servant,  and  had  shown  himself  the  faithful  confidant  of  the  Lady  Augusta 
de  Berkely,  and  the  person  who  was  moreover  likely  to  know  all  the  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances of  her  Scottish  journey.  To  secure  his  good  wishes  was,  therefore,  politic  ; 
and  De  Walton  had  intimated  to  liis  faitliful  archer  that  he  was  to  lay  aside  all  suspicion 
of  Bertram,  but  at  the  same  time  keep  him  in  sight,  and,  if  possible,  in  good  humour 
with  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  his  adherents.  Greenleaf  accordingly  had  no  doubt 
in  his  own  mind,  that  the  only  way  to  please  a  minstrel  was  to  listen  with  patience  and 
commendation  to  the  lays  which  he  liked  best  to  sing,  or  the  tales  which  he  most  loved 
to  tell;  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  execution  of  his  master's  commands,  he  judged  it 
necessaiy  to  demand  of  the  butler  such  store  of  good  liquor,  as  could  not  fail  to  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

Having  thus  fortified  himself  with  the  means  of  bearing  a  long  interview  with  the 
minstrel,  Gilbert  Greenleaf  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  the  bounty  of  an  early  break- 
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fast,  which,  if  it  pleased  him,  they  might  wash  down  with  a  cup  of  sack,  and,  having  his 
master's  commands  to  show  the  minstrel  any  thing  about  the  castle  which  he  might  wish 
to  see,  refresh  their  overwearied  spirits  by  attending  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Douglas 
to  the  service  of  the  day,  which,  as  we  have  alreadj'  seen,  was  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
Against  such  a  proposal  tlie  minstrel,  a  good  Christian  by  profession,  and,  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  joyous  science,  a  good  fellow,  having  no  objections  to  offer,  the  two 
comrades,  who  had  formerly  little  good-will  towards  each  other,  commenced  their 
morning's  repast  on  that  fated  Pakn  Sunday,  with  all  manner  of  cordiality  and  good 
fellowship. 

"  Do  not  believe,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  the  archer,  "  that  my  master  in  any  respect 
disparages  your  worth  or  rank  in  referring  you  for  company  or  conversation  to  so  poor 
a  man  as  myself.  It  is  true  I  am  no  officer  of  tliis  garrison;  yet  for  an  old  archer,  who, 
for  these  thirty  years,  lias  lived  by  bow  and  bowstring,  I  do  not  (Our  Lady  make  me 
thankful !)  hold  less  share  in  the  grace  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  other  approved  good  soldiers,  than  many  of  those  giddy  young  men  on  whom 
commissions  are  conferred,  and  to  whom  confidences  are  intrusted,  not  on  account  of 
what  they  have  dene,  but  what  their  ancestors  have  done  before  them.  I  pray  you  to 
notice  among  them  one  youth  placed  at  our  head  in  De  Walton's  absence,  and  who  bears 
the  honoured  name  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, of  whom  I  have  spoken;  this  knight  has  also  a  brisk  young  page,  whom  men 
call  Fabian  Harbothel." 

"  Is  it  to  these  gentlemen  that  your  censure  applies?"  answered  the  minstrel;  "  I  should 
have  judged  differently,  having  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  seen  a  young  man 
more  courteous  and  amiable  than  the  young  knight  you  named." 

"  I  nothing  dispute  that  it  may  be  so,"  said  the  archer,  hastening  to  amend  the  false 
step  which  he  had  made;  "  but  in  order  that  it  should  be  so,  it  will  be  necessary  that  he 
conform  to  the  usages  of  his  uncle,  taking  the  advice  of  experienced  old  soldiers  in  the 
emergencies  which  may  present  themselves;  and  not  believing,  that  the  knowledge  which 
it  takes  many  years  of  observation  to  acquire,  can  be  at  once  conferred  by  the  slap  of 
the  flat  of  a  sword,  and  the  magic  words,  '  Rise  up,  Sir  Arthur' — or  however  the  case 
may  be." 

"  Doubt  not,  Sir  Archer,"  replied  Bertram,  "  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  tlie  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  conversing  with  men  of  experience  like  you:  it  benefiteth  men  of 
every  persuasion,  and  I  myself  am  oft  reduced  to  lament  my  want  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  armorial  bearings,  signs,  and  cognizances,  and  would  right  fain  have  thy  assist- 
ance, where  I  am  a  stranger  alike  to  the  names  of  places,  of  ])ersons,  and  description  of 
banners  and  emblems  by  whicli  great  families  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  present  task." 

"  Pennons  and  banners,"  answered  the  archer,  "  I  have  seen  right  many,  and  can 
assign,  as  is  a  soldier's  wont,  the  name  of  the  leader  to  the  emblem  under  which  he  musters 
his  followers;  nevertheless,  worthy  minstrel,  I  cannot  presume  to  understand  what  you 
call  prophecies,  with  or  under  warranted  authority  of  old  painted  books,  expositions  of 
dreams,  oracles,  revelations,  invocations  of  damned  spirits,  judicials,  astrologicals,  and 
other  gross  and  palpable  offences,  whereby  men,  pretending  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
devil,  do  impose  upon  the  common  people,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  Privy  Council; 
not  however,  that  I  suspect  you,  worthy  minstrel,  of  busying  yourself  with  these  attempts 
to  explain  futurity,  which  are  dangerous  attempts,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  be  penal,  and 
part  of  treason." 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  replied  the  minstrel;  "  yet  it  applieth  not  to 
books  and  manuscripts  such  as  I  have  been  consulting;  part  of  which  things  tlierein 
written  having  already  come  to  pass,  authorize  us  surely  to  expect  the  completion  of  the 
rest;  nor  would  I  liave  much  difficulty  in  showing  you   fruni  this  volume,  that  enough 
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has  been  already  proved  true,  to  entitle  us  to  look  with  certainty  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  which  remains." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that,"  answered  the  archer,  who  entertained  little  more  than 
a  soldier's  belief  respecting  prophecies  and  auguries,  but  yet  cared  not  bluntly  to  contra- 
dict the  minstrel  upon  such  subjects,  as  he  had  been  instructed  by  Sir  John  de  Walton 
to  comply  with  his  humour.  Accordingly  the  minstrel  began  to  recite  verses,  which,  in 
our  time,  the  ablest  interpreter  could  not  make  sense  out  of. 

"  When  the  cock  crows,  keep  well  his  comb, 

For  the  fox  and  the  fulmart  they  are  false  both. 
When  the  ra'ven  and  the  rook  have  rounded  together. 
And  the  kid  in  his  cliff  shall  accord  to  the  same, 
Then  shall  they  be  bold,  and  soon  to  battle  thereafter. 
Then  the  birds  of  the  raven  rugs  and  reives. 
And  the  leal  men  of  Lothian  are  louping  on  their  horse  ; 
Then  shall  the  poor  people  be  spoiled  full  near. 
And  the  Abbeys  be  burnt  truly  that  stand  upon  Tweed; 
They  shall  burn  and  slay,  and  great  reif  make  ; 
There  shall  no  poor  man  who  say  whose  man  he  is : 
Then  shall  the  land  be  lawless,  for  love  there  is  none. 
Then  falset  shall  have  foot  fully  five  years ; 

Then  truth  surely  shall  be  tint,  and  none  shall  lippen  to  other ; 
The  one  cousing  shall  not  trust  the  other. 
Not  the  son  the  father,  nor  the  father  the  son ; 
For  to  have  his  goods  he  would  have  him  hanged." 
&c.     &c.     &c. 

The  archer  listened  to  these  mystic  prognostications,  which  were  not  the  less  weari- 
some that  tbey  were,  in  a  considerable  degree,  unintelligible;  at  the  same  time  subduing 
his  Hotspur-like  disposition  to  tire  of  the  recitation,  yet  at  brief  intervals  comforting 
himself  with  an  application  to  the  wine  flagon,  and  enduring  as  he  might  what  he  neither 
understood  nor  took  interest  in.  Meanwhile  the  minstrel  proceeded  with  his  explanation 
of  the  dubious  and  imperfect  vaticinations  of  which  we  have  given  a  sufficient  specimen. 

"  Could  you  wisli,"  said  he  to  Greenleaf,  "  a  more  exact  description  of  the  miseries 
which  have  passed  over  Scotland  in  these  latter  days?  Have  not  these  the  raven  and  rook, 
the  fox  and  the  fulmart,  explained;  either  because  the  nature  of  the  birds  or  beasts 
bear  an  individual  resemblance  to  those  of  the  knights  who  display  them  on  their  banners, 
or  otherwise  are  bodied  forth  by  actual  blazonry  on  their  shields,  and  come  openly  into 
the  field  to  ravage  and  destroy?  Is  not  the  total  disunion  of  the  land  plainly  indicated 
by  these  words,  that  connexions  of  blood  shall  be  broken  asunder,  that  kinsmen  shall 
not  trust  each  other,  and  that  tlie  father  and  son,  instead  of  putting  faith  in  their  natural 
connexion,  shall  seek  each  other's  life,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  inheritance?  The  leal  men 
of  Lothian  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  taking  ai'ms,  and  there  is  plainly  allusion  to  the 
other  events  of  these  late  Scottish  troubles.  Tlie  death  of  this  last  William  is  obscurely 
intimated  under  the  type  of  a  hound,  which  was  that  good  lord's  occasional  cognizance. 

'  The  hound  that  was  harm'd  then  muzzled  shall  be. 
Who  loved  him  worst  shall  weep  for  his  wreck; 
Yet  shall  a  whelp  rise  of  the  same  race. 
That  rudely  shall  roar,  and  rule  the  whole  north, 
And  quit  the  whole  quarrel  of  old  deeds  done. 
Though  he  from  his  hold  be  kept  back  awhile. 
True  Thomas  told  me  this  in  a  troublesome  time, 
In  a  harvest  morning  at  Eldoun  hills.' 

"  This  hath  a  meaning,  Sir  Archer,"  continued  the  minstrel,  "  and  which  flies 
as  directly  to  its  mark  as  one  of  your  own  arrows,  although  there  may  be  some  want  of 
wisdom  in  making  the  direct  explication.  Being,  however,  upon  assurance  with  you,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  that  in  my  opinion  this  lion's  whelp  that  waits  its  time,  means 
this  same  celebrated  Scottish  prince,  Robert  the  Bruce,  who,  though  repeatedly  defeated, 
has  still,  while  hunted  with  bloodhounds,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  of  every  sort,  main- 
tained his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  despite  of  King  Edward,  now  reigning." 
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"Minstrel,"  anf3wcrcd  tlie  solilicr,  "you  are  my  guest,  and  wo  liavc  sal  (lown  together 
as  friends  to  this  simple  meal  in  iroocl  comradeship.  I  must  tell  tlice,  however,  though  I 
am  loth  to  disturb  our  harmony,  that  thou  art  the  first  who  hast  adventured  to  speak  a 
word  before  Gilbert  Greenleaf  in  favour  of  that  outlawed  traitor,  Robert  Bruee,  who  has 
by  his  seditions  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  this  realm.  Take  my  advice,  and  be  silent 
on  this  topic;  for,  believe  rae,  the  sword  of  a  true  English  archer  will  spring  from  its 
scabbard  without  consent  of  its  master,  should  it  hear  auglit  said  to  the  disparagement  of 
bonny  St.  George  and  his  ruddy  cross;  nor  shall  the  authority  of  Thomas  the  Rliynier, 
or  any  other  prophet  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Wales,  be  considered  as  an  apology  for 
such  unbecoming  predictions." 

"  I  were  loth  to  give  offence  at  any  time,"  said  the  minstrel,  "much  more  to  provoke 
you  to  anger,  when  I  am  in  the  very  act  of  experiencing  your  hospitality.  I  trust, 
however,  you  will  remember  that  I  do  not  come  your  uninvited  guest,  and  that  if  I  speak 
to  you  of  future  events,  I  do  so  without  having  the  least  intention  to  add  my  endeavour 
to  bring  them  to  pass;  for,  God  knows,  it  is  many  years  since  my  sincere  prayer  has 
been  for  peace  and  happiness  to  all  men,  and  particularly  honour  and  happiness  to  the 
land  of  Bowmen,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  remember  in  my  prayers 
beyond  all  other  nations  in  the  world." 

"  It  is  well  that  you  do  so,"  said  the  fircher;  "  for  so  you  shall  best  maintain  your 
bounden  duty  to  the  fair  land  of  your  birth,  which  is  the  richest  that  the  sun  .shines 
upon.  Something,  however,  I  would  know,  if  it  suits  with  j'our  pleasure  to  tell  me 
and  that  is,  whether  you  find  anything  in  these  rude  rhymes  ajipearing  to  affect  the  safety 
of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  where  we  now  are? — for,  mark  me,  Sir  Minstrel,  I  have 
observed  that  these  mouldering  parchments,  when  or  by  whomsoever  composed,  have  so 
far  a  certain  coincidence  with  the  truth,  that  when  such  predictions  which  they  contain 
are  spread  abroad  in  the  country,  and  create  rumours  of  plots,  conspiracies,  and  bloody 
wars,  they  are  very  apt  to  cause  the  very  mischances  which  they  would  l)e  thought  only 
to  predict." 

"  It  were  not  very  cautious  in  me,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  to  choose  a  prophecy  for  my 
theme,  which  had  reference  to  any  attack  on  this  garrison;  for  in  such  case  I  should, 
according  to  your  ideas,  lay  myself  under  suspicion  nf  endeavouring  to  forward  what  no 
person  could  more  heartily  regret  than  myself." 

"Take  my  word  for  it,  good  friend,"  said  the  archer,  "that  it  shall  not  be  tiius  witii 
thee;  for  I  neither  will  myself  conceive  ill  of  thee,  nor  report  thee  to  Sir  John  de  Walton 
as  meditating  harm  against  him  or  his  garrison — nor,  to  si)eak  truth,  would  Sir  John  de 
Walton  be  willing  to  believe  any  one  who  did.  He  tliiid\s  highly,  and  no  doubt  deservedly, 
of  thy  good  faith  towards  thy  lady,  and  would  conceive  it  mijust  to  susjieet  tlic  fidelity 
of  one  who  has  given  evidence  of  liis  willingness  to  meet  deatli  rather  than  betray  the 
least  secret  of  his  mistress." 

"In  preserving  her  secret,"  said  Bertram,  "  I  onlj-  discharged  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
servant,  leaving  it  to  her  to  judge  how  long  such  a  secret  ought  to  be  preserved;  for  a 
faithful  servant  ought  to  think  as  little  of  the  issue  towards  himself  of  the  commission 
which  he  bears,  as  the  band  of  flock  silk  concerns  itself  with  the  secret  of  the  letter 
which  it  secures.  And,  touching  your  question — I  have  no  objections,  although  merely 
to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  to  unfold  to  you  that  these  cild  prophecies  do  contain  some 
intimations  of  wars  befalling  in  Douglas  Dale,  between  an  liaggard,  or  wild  hawk,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  cognizance  of  Sir  John  De  Walton,  and  the  three  stars,  or  martlets, 
which  is  the  cognizance  of  the  Douglas;  and  more  particulars  I  could  tell  of  these 
onslaughts,  did  I  know  whereabouts  is  a  place  in  these  woods  termed  Bloody  Sykes,  the 
scene  also,  as  I  comprehend,  of  slaughter  and  death,  between  the  followers  of  the  three 
.stars  and  those  who  hold  the  part  of  the  Saxon,  or  King  of  England." 

"  Such  a  place,"  replied  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  "  I  have  heard  often  mentioned  by  that 
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name  among  the  natives  of  these  parts;  nevertheless  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  discover  the 
precise  spot,  as  these  wily  Scots  conceal  from  us  with  care  every  thing  respecting  the 
geography  of  their  country,  as  it  is  called  by  learned  men;  but  we  may  here  mention  the 
Bloody  Sykes,  Bottomless  Myre,  and  other  places,  as  portentous  names,  to  which  their 
traditions  attach  some  signification  of  war  and  slaughter.  If  it  suits  your  wish,  however, 
we  can,  on  our  way  to  the  church,  try  to  iind  this  place  called  Bloody  Sykes,  which  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  trace  out  long  before  the  traitors  who  meditate  an  attack  upon  us  will 
find  a  power  sufficient  for  the  attempt." 

Accordingly  the  minstrel  and  archer,  the  latter  of  whom  was  by  this  time  reasonably 
well  refreshed  with  wine,  mai'ched  out  of  the  castle  of  Douglas,  without  waiting  for 
others  of  the  garrison,  resolving  to  seek  the  dingle  bearing  the  ominous  name  of  Bloody 
Sykes,  concerning  which  the  archer  only  knew  that  by  mere  accident  he  had  heard  of  a 
l^lace  bearing  such  a  name,  at  the  hunting  match  made  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  and  knew  that  it  lay  in  the  woods  somewhere  near  the  town  of  Douglas,  and 
in  the  vicinage  of  the  castle. 


^    ^<^  ^, 


l/W^-^//    ^'^'',^\^^'v^' 


iE^upn  it|]).e  ISiKifiifeTiitf', 


Hotspur.  I  cannot  choose:  sometimes  he  angers  nie 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies: 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clipt-wing'd  griffin  and  a  moultcn  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff". 
As  puts  me  from  my  fait]i. 

King  Henry  IV. 


jC^-^j-A^?'  HE  conversation  between  the  min.strel  and  the  ancient  arclicr  naturally  pursued 
i^*iili|\'(v.  a  train  somewhat  rt^senibling  that  of  Hotspur  and  Glendower,  in  whiili  Gilbert 


^isi'^-  /   Greenleaf  by  degrees  took  a  larger  share  than  was  appartently  consistent  « il 
■*^         his  habits  and  education:  but  the  truth  was  that  as  he  exerted  hiuisclf  to  recii 


th 
ill 

the  recognisances  of  military  chieftains,  their  war-cries,  emblems,  and  other  types  by 
which  they  distinguished  themselves  in  battle,  and  might  undoubtedly  be  indicated  in  pro  ■ 
phetie  rhymes,  he  began  to  experience  the  pleasure  which  most  men  entertain  when  they 
find  themselves  unexpectedh'  possessed  of  a  faculty  which  the  moment  calls  uj)on  them  to 
employ,  and  renders  them  important  in  the  possession  of.  The  minstrel's  sound  good 
sense  was  certainly  somewhat  surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  sometimes  displayed  by 
his  companion,  as  he  was  carried  off  by  the  willingness  to  make  show  of  his  newly  dis- 
covered faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  call  to  mind  the  prejudices  which 
he  had  nourished  during  his  whole  life  against  minstrels,  who,  with  the  train  of  legends 
and  fables,  were  the  more  likely  to  be  false,  as  being  generally  derived  from  the  "  North 
Countrie." 
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As  they  strolled  from  one  glade  of  the  forest  to  another,  the  minstrel  began  to  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  Scottish  votaries  whom  they  met,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
hastening  to  the  church,  and,  as  it  appeared  by  the  boughs  which  they  carried,  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  day.  To  each  of  these  the  archer  put  a  question  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  place  called  Bloody  Sykes,  and  where  it  was  to  be  found — but  all  seemed 
either  to  be  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  desirous  of  evading  it,  for  which  they  found  some 
pretext  in  the  jolly  archer's  manner  of  interrogation,  which  savoured  a  good  deal  of  the 
genial  breakfast.  The  general  answer  was,  that  they  knew  no  such  place,  or  had  other 
matters  to  attend  to  upon  the  morn  of  a  holy-tide  than  answering  frivolous  questions.  At 
last,  when,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  answer  of  the  Scottish  almost  approached  to 
sullenness,  the  minstrel  remarked  it,  observing  that  there  was  ever  some  mischief  on  foot 
when  the  people  of  this  country  could  not  find  a  civil  answer  to  their  betters,  which  is 
usually  so  ready  among  them,  and  that  they  appeared  to  be  making  a  strong  muster  for 
the  service  of  Palm  Sunday. 

"  You  will  doubtless.  Sir  Archer,"  continued  the  minstrel,  "  make  your  report  to  your 
knight  accordingly  ;  for  I  promise  you,  that  if  you  do  not,  I  myself,  whose  lady's  freedom 
is  also  concerned,  will  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  before  Sir  John  de  Walton  the  circumstances 
which  make  me  entertain  suspicion  of  this  extraordinary  confluence  of  Scottish  men,  and 
the  surliness  which  has  replaced  their  wonted  courtesy  of  manners." 

"  Tush,  Sir  Minstrel,"  replied  the  archer,  displeased  at  Bertram's  interference, 
"  believe  me,  that  armies  have  ere  now  depended  on  my  report  to  the  general,  which 
has  always  been  perspicuous  and  clear,  according  to  the  duties  of  war.  Your  walk,  my 
worthy  friend,  has  been  in  a  separate  department,  such  as  affairs  of  peace,  old  songs,  pro- 
phecies, and  the  like,  in  which  it  is  far  from  my  thoughts  to  contend  with  you  ;  but 
credit  me,  it  will  be  most  for  the  reputation  of  both,  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  what  concerns  each  other." 

"  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  the  minstrel  ;  "  but  I  would  wish  that  a 
speedy  return  should  be  made  to  the  castle,  in  order  to  ask  Sir  John  de  Walton's  opinion 
of  that  which  we  have  but  just  seen." 

"  To  this,"  replied  Greenleaf,  "  there  can  be  no  objection  ;  but,  would  you  seek  the 
governor  at  the  hour  which  now  is,  you  will  find  him  most  readily  by  going  to  the  church 
of  Douglas,  to  which  he  regularly  wends  on  occasions  such  as  the  present,  with  the 
principal  part  of  his  oflScers,  to  ensure,  by  liis  presence,  that  no  tumult  arise  (of  which 
there  is  no  little  dread)  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish.  Let  us  therefore  hold  to 
our  original  intention  of  attending  the  service  of  the  day,  and  we  shall  rid  ourselves  of 
these  entangled  woods,  and  gain  the  shortest  road  to  the  church  of  Douglas." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,  with  all  despatch,"  said  the  minstrel  ;  "  and  with  the  greater  haste, 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  something  has  passed  on  this  very  spot  this  morning,  which 
argues  that  the  Christian  peace  due  to  the  day  has  not  been  inviolably  observed.  What 
mean  these  drops  of  blood  ?  "  alluding  to  those  which  had  flowed  from  the  wounds  of 
Turnbull — "Wherefore  is  the  earth  impressed  with  these  deep  tints,  the  footsteps  of 
armed  men  advancing  and  retreating,  doubtless,  according  to  the  chances  of  a  fierce  and 
heady  conflict  ?  " 

"  By  Our  Lady,"  returned  Greenleaf,  "  I  must  own  that  thou  seest  clear.  What  were 
my  eyes  made  of  when  they  permitted  tliee  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  these  signs  of 
conflict  ?  Here  are  feathers  of  a  blue  plume,  which  I  ought  to  remember,  seeing  my 
knight  assumed  it,  or  at  least  permitted  me  to  place  it  in  his  helmet,  this  morning,  in  sign 
of  returning  hope,  from  the  liveliness  of  its  colour.  But  here  it  lies,  shorn  from  his  head, 
and,  if  I  may  guess,  by  no  friendly  hand.  Come,  friend,  to  the  church — to  the  church — 
and  thou  shalt  have  my  example  of  the  manner  in  which  De  Walton  ought  to  be  supported 
when  in  danger." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  town  of  Douglas,  entering  at  the  southern  gate. 
Vol.  xii.  d  d 
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iind  up  the  very  street  in  which  Sir  Aynier  de  Valence  hail  charged  the  Phantom 
Knight. 

We  can  now  say  more  fully,  that  the  church  of  Douglas  had  originally  been  a  stately 
Gothic  building,  whose  towers,  arising  high  above  the  walls  of  the  town,  bore  witness  to 
the  grandeur  of  its  original  construction.  It  was  now  partly  ruinous,  and  the  small 
j)ortion  of  open  space  which  was  retained  for  public  worship  was  fitted  up  in  the  fomily 
aisle  where  its  deceased  lords  rested  from  worldly  labours  and  the  strife  of  war.  From 
the  open  ground  in  the  front  of  the  building,  their  eye  could  pursue  a  considerable  part  of 
the  course  of  tlie  river  Douglas,  which  approached  the  town  from  the  south-west,  bordered 
by  a  line  of  hills  fantastically  diversified  in  their  appearance,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  copsewood,  which  descended  towards  the  valley,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  tangled 
and  intricate  woodland  by  which  the  town  was  surrounded.  The  river  itself,  sweeping 
round  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  from  thence  northward,  supplied  that  large  inunda- 
tion or  artificial  piece  of  water  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  Several  of  the  Scottish 
people,  bearing  willow  branches,  or  those  of  yew,  to  represent  the  palms  which  were  the 
symbol  of  the  day,  seemed  wandering  in  the  churchyard  as  if  to  attend  the  approach  of 
some  person  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or  procession  of  monks  and  friars,  come  to  render  the 
homage  due  to  the  solemnity.  At  the  moment  almost  that  Bertram  and  his  companion 
entered  the  churchyard,  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  who  was  in  tlie  act  of  following  Sir  John 
de  Walton  into  the  church,  after  having  witnessed  his  conflict  with  the  young  Knight  of 
Douglas,  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  faithful  minstrel,  and  instantly  determined  to  regain  the 
company  of  that  old  servant  of  her  house  and  confidant  of  her  fortunes,  and  trust  to  the 
chance  afti-rwards  of  being  rejoined  by  Sir  John  de  AValton,  with  a  sufficient  party  to 
provide  for  her  safety,  which  slie  in  no  respect  doubted  it  would  be  his  care  to  collect. 
She  darted  away  accordingly  from  the  path  in  which  she  was  advancing,  and  reached  the 
place  where  Bertram,  with  his  new  acquaintance  Greenleaf,  were  making  some  enquiries 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  whom  the  service  of  the  day  had  brought  there. 

Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  in  the  meantime,  had  an  opportunity  to  say  privately  to  her 
faithful  attendant  and  guide,  "  Take  no  notice  of  me,  friend  Bertram,  but  take  heed,  if 
possible,  that  we  be  not  again  separated  from  each  other."  Having  given  him  this  hint, 
she  observed  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  minstrel,  and  that  he  presently  afterwards  looked 
round  and  set  his  eye  upon  her,  as,  muffled  in  her  pilgrim's  cloak,  she  slowly  withdrew  to 
another  part  of  tlie  cemetery,  and  seemed  to  halt  until,  detaching  himself  from  Greenleaf, 
he  should  find  an  ojiportuiiity  of  joining  her. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  have  more  sensibly  affected  the  faithful  minstrel  than  the 
singular  mode  of  communication  which  acquainted  him  that  his  mistress  was  safe,  and  at 
liberty  to  choose  her  own  motions,  and,  as  he  might  hope,  disposed  to  extricate  herself 
from  the  dangers  whicli  surrounded  her  in  Scotland,  by  an  immediate  retreat  to  her  own 
country  and  domain,  lie  would  gladly  have  approached  and  joined  her,  but  she  took  an 
opportunity  by  a  sign  to  caution  him  against  doing  so,  while  at  the  same  time  he  remained 
.somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  bringing  her  under  the  notice  of  his  new 
friend,  Greenleaf,  who  might  perhaps  think  it  proper  to  busy  himself  so  as  to  gain  some 
favour  with  the  knight  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  garrison.  Meantime  the  old  archer 
continued  his  conversation  witli  Bertram,  while  the  minstrel,  like  many  other  men 
similarly  situated,  heartily  wished  that  his  well-meaning  companion  had  been  a  hundred 
fathoms  under  ground,  so  his  evanishment  had  given  him  license  to  join  his  mistress  ; 
but  all  he  had  in  his  power  was  to  approach  her  as  near  as  he  could,  without  creating  any 
suspicion. 

"I  would  pray  you,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  Greenleaf,  after  looking  carefully  round, 
"  that  we  may  prosecute  together  the  theme  which  we  were  agitating  before  we  came 
hither  ;  is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  the  Scottish  natives  have  fixed  this  very  morning  for 
eome  of  those  dangerous  attempts  which  they  have  repeatedly  made,  and  which  are  so 
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carefully  guarded  against  by  the  governors  placed  in  this  district  of  Douglas  by  our  good 
king  Edward,  our  rightful  sovereign?" 

"I  cannot  see,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  on  what  grounds  you  found  such  an  apprehension, 
or  what  you  see  here  in  the  churchyard  different  from  that  you  talked  of  as  we  approached 
it,  when  you  held  me  rather  in  scorn,  for  giving  way  to  some  suspicions  of  the  same 
kind." 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  added  the  archer,  "  the  numbers  of  men,  with  strange  faces,  and  in 
various  disguisements,  who  are  thronging  about  these  ancient  ruins,  which  are  usually 
so  solitary  ?  Yonder,  for  example,  sits  a  boy  who  seems  to  slum  observation,  and  whose 
dress,  I  will  be  sworn,  has  never  been  shaped  in  Scotland." 

"  And  if  he  is  an  English  pilgrim,"  replied  the  minstrel,  observing  that  the  archer 
pointed  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "he  surely  aifords  less  matter  of  suspicion." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  old  Greenleaf,  "  but  I  think  it  will  be  my  duty  to  inform  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  if  I  can  reach  him,  that  there  are  many  persons  here,  who  in  outward 
appearance  neither  belong  to  the  garrison,  nor  to  this  part  of  the  country." 

"  Consider,"  said  Bertram,  "  before  you  harass  with  accusation  a  poor  young  man,  and 
subject  him  to  the  consequences  which  must  necessarily  attend  upon  suspicions  of  this 
nature,  how  many  circumstances  call  forth  men  peculiarly  to  devotion  at  this  period.  Not 
only  is  this  the  time  of  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
Jerusalem,  but  the  day  itself  is  called  Dominica  Confitentium,  or  the  Sunday  of  Confessors, 
and  the  palm-tree,  or  the  box  and  yew,  which  are  used  as  its  substitutes,  and  which  are 
distributed  to  the  priests,  are  burnt  solemnly  to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  distributed  among 
the  pious,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  Ash-Wednesday  of  the  succeeding  year,  all  which  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  our  country  are  observed,  by  order  of  the  Christian  Church;  nor  ought 
you,  gentle  archer,  nor  can  you  without  a  crime,  persecute  those  as  guilty  of  designs 
upon  your  garrison,  who  can  ascribe  their  presence  here  to  their  desire  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  day;  and  look  ye  at  yon  numerous  procession  approaching  with  banner  and 
cross,  and,  as  it  appears,  consisting  of  some  churchman  of  rank,  and  his  attendants;  let 
us  first  enquire  who  he  is,  and  it  is  probable  we  shall  find  in  his  name  and  rank  sufficient 
security  for  the  peaceable  and  orderly  behaviour  of  those  whom  piety  has  this  day 
assembled  at  the  church  of  Douglas." 

Greenleaf  accordingly  made  the  investigation  recommended  by  his  companion,  and 
received  information  that  the  holy  man  who  headed  the  procession,  was  no  other  than  the 
diocesan  of  the  district,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  come  to  give  his  countenance 
to  the  rites  with  which  the  day  was  to  be  sanctitied. 

The  prelate  accordingly  entered  the  walls  of  the  dilapidated  churchyard,  preceded  by 
his  cross-bearers,  and  attended  by  numbers,  with  boughs  of  yew  and  other  evergreens,  used 
on  the  festivity  instead  of  palms.  Among  them  the  holy  father  showered  his  blessing, 
accompanied  by  signs  of  the  cross,  which  were  met  with  devout  exclamations  by  such  of  the 
worshippers  as  crowded  around  him  : — "  To  thee,  reverend  father,  we  apply  for  pardon 
for  our  offences,  which  we  humbly  desire  to  confess  to  thee,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
pardon  from  heaven." 

In  this  manner  the  congregation  and  the  dignified  clergyman  met  together,  exchanging 
pious  greeting,  and  seemingly  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  rites  of  the  day.  The  accla- 
mations of  the  congregation,  mingled  with  the  deep  voice  of  the  officiating  priest, 
dispensing  the  sacred  ritual;  the  whole  forming  a  scene  which,  conducted  with  the  Catholic 
skill  and  ceremonial,  was  at  once  imposing  and  affecting. 

The  archer,  on  seeing  the  zeal  with  which  the  people  in  the  churchyard,  as  well  as  a 
number  who  issued  from  the  church,  hastened  proudly  to  salute  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
was  rather  ashamed  of  the  suspicions  which  he  had  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  the  good 
man's  purpose  in  coming  hither.  Taking  advantage  of  a  fit  of  devotion,  not  perhaps  very 
common  with  old  Greenleaf,  who  at  this  moment  thrust  himself  forward  to  share  in  those 
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spiritual  advantages  which  the  prelate  was  dispensing,  Bertram  slipped  clear  of  his 
English  friend,  and,  gliding  to  the  side  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  exfhanged  by  the  pressure 
of  the  liand,  a  mutual  congratulation  upon  having  rejoined  company.  On  a  sign  by  the 
minstrel,  they  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  church,  so  as  to  remain  unobserved  amidst  the 
crowd,  in  which  they  were  favoured  by  tlie  darii  shadows  of  some  parts  of  the  building. 

The  body  of  the  church,  broken  as  it  was,  and  hung  round  with  the  armorial  trophies 
of  the  last  Lords  of  Douglas,  furnished  rather  the  appearance  of  a  sacrilegiously 
desecrated  ruin,  than  the  inside  of  a  holy  place ;  yet  some  care  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  to  prepare  it  for  the  service  of  the  day.  At  the  lower  end  hung  the  great 
escutcheon  of  William  Lord  of  Douglas,  who  had  lately  died  a  prisoner  in  England  ; 
around  that  escutcheon  were  placed  the  smaller  shields  of  his  sixteen  ancestors,  and  a 
deep  black  shadow  was  diffused  by  the  whole  mass,  unless  where  relieved  by  the  glance 
of  tlie  coronets,  or  the  glimmer  of  bearings  particularly  gay  in  emblasonry.  I  need  not 
say  that  in  other  respects  the  interior  of  the  church  was  much  dismantled,  it  being  the 
very  same  place  in  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  held  an  interview  with  the  old  sexton  ; 
and  who  now,  drawing  into  a  separate  corner  some  of  the  straggling  parties  whom  he 
had  collected  and  brought  to  the  church,  kept  on  the  alert,  and  appeared  ready  for  an 
attack  as  well  at  mid-day  as  at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  eye  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  busied  in  searching  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  if  unable  to  find  the  object  he  was  in  quest  of,  which  the  reader  will  easily 
understand  to  be  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  in  the 
pressure  of  the  multitude.  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  fitted  up  a  temporary 
altar,  by  the  side  of  which,  arrayed  in  his  robes,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  had  taken  his 
place,  with  such  priests  and  attendants  as  composed  his  episcopal  retinue.  His  suite 
was  neither  numerous  nor  richly  attired,  nor  did  his  own  appearance  present  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order.  When  lie  laid  down,  however, 
his  golden  cross,  at  the  stern  command  of  the  King  of  England,  that  of  simple  wood, 
which  he  assumed  instead  thereof,  did  not  possess  less  authority,  nor  command  less  awe 
among  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese. 

The  various  persons,  natives  of  Scotland,  now  gathered  around,  seemed  to  watch  liis 
motions,  as  those  of  a  descended  saint,  and  the  English  waited  in  mute  astonishment, 
apprehensive  that  at  some  unexpected  signal  an  attack  would  be  made  ujion  th(^ni,  either 
by  the  powers  of  earth  or  heaven,  or  perhaps  by  both  in  combination.  Tlie  truth  is,  that 
so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the  Scottish  clergy  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  interests  of 
the  party  of  Bruce,  tliat  the  English  had  become  jealous  of  permitting  them  to  interfere 
even  with  those  ceremonies  of  the  C'hurch  whieli  were  placed  under  their  proper 
management,  and  thence  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  officiating  at  a  high 
festival  in  the  church  of  Douglas,  was  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence,  and  not 
unattended  both  with  wonder  and  suspicion.  A  council  of  the  Church,  however,  had 
lately  called  the  distinguished  prelates  of  Scotland  to  the  discharge  of  tlieir  duty  on  the 
festivity  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  neither  English  nor  Scottish  saw  the  ceremony  with 
indifference.  An  unwonted  silence  which  prevailed  in  the  church,  filled,  as  it  appeared, 
with  persons  of  dilferent  views,  hopes,  wishes,  and  expectations,  resembled  one  of  those 
solemn  pauses  which  often  take  place  before  a  strife  of  the  elements,  and  are  well 
understood  to  be  the  forerunners  of  some  dreadful  concussion  of  nature.  All  animals, 
according  to  their  various  nature,  express  their  sense  of  the  approaching  tempest  ;  the 
cattle,  the  deer,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  walks  of  the  forest,  withdraw  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  their  pastures  ;  the  sheep  crowd  into  their  fold  ;  and  the  dull  stupor  of 
universal  nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  presages  its  speedily  awaking  into 
general  convulsion  and  disturbance,  when  the  lurid  lightning  shall  hiss  at  command  of 
the  diapascm  of  tlie  tlinnder. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  deep  suspense,  those  who  ha<l  come  to  the  churcli  in  arms,  at  the 
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summons  of  Douglas,  awaited  and  expected  every  moment  a  signal  to  attack,  while  the 
soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  aware  of  the  evil  disposition  of  the  natives  towards 
them,  were  reckoning  every  moment  when  the  well-known  shout  of  "  Bows  and  bills  ! " 
should  give  signal  for  a  general  conflict,  and  both  parties,  gazing  fiercely  upon  each  other, 
seemed  to  expect  the  fatal  onset. 

Notwithstanding  the  tempest,  which  appeared  every  moment  ready  to  burst,  the  Bishop 
of  Glasgow  proceeded  with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  perform  the  ceremonies  proper  to 
the  day ;  he  paused  from  time  to  time  to  survey  the  throng,  as  if  to  calculate  whether 
the  turbulent  passions  of  those  around  him  would  be  so  long  kept  under  as  to  admit  of 
his  duties  being  brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner  becoming  the  time  and  place. 

The  prelate  had  just  concluded  the  service,  when  a  person  advanced  towards  him  with 
a  solemn  and  mournful  aspect,  and  asked  if  the  reverend  fetlier  could  devote  a  few 
moments  to  administer  comfort  to  a  dying  man,  who  was  lying  wounded  close  by. 

The  churchman  signified  a  ready  acquiescence,  amidst  a  stillness  which,  when  he 
surveyed  the  lowering  brows  of  one  party  at  least  of  those  who  were  in  the  church,  boded 
no  peaceable  termination  to  this  fated  day.  The  father  motioned  to  the  messenger  to 
show  him  the  way,  and  proceeded  on  his  mission,  attended  by  some  of  those  who  were 
understood  to  be  followers  of  the  Douglas. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  striking,  if  not  suspicious,  in  the  interview  which 
followed.  In  a  subterranean  vault  was  deposited  the  person  of  a  large  tall  man,  whose 
blood  flowed  copiously  through  two  or  three  ghastly  wounds,  and  streamed  amongst  the 
trusses  of  straw  on  which  he  lay  ;  while  his  features  es.hibited  a  mixture  of  sternness 
and  ferocity,  which  seemed  prompt  to  kindle  into  a  still  more  savage  expression. 

The  reader  will  probably  conjecture  that  the  person  in  question  was  no  other  than 
Michael  Turnbull,  wlio,  wounded  in  the  rencounter  of  the  morning,  had  been  left  by  some 
of  his  friends  upon  the  straw,  which  was  arranged  for  him  by  way  of  couch,  to  live  or 
die  as  he  best  could.  The  prelate,  on  entering  the  vault,  lost  no  time  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  wounded  man  to  the  state  of  his  spiritual  aifairs,  and  assisting  him  to 
such  comfort  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  directed  should  be  administered  to  departing 
sinners.  The  words  exchanged  between  them  were  of  that  grave  and  severe  character 
which  passes  between  the  ghostly  father  and  his  pupil,  when  one  world  is  rolling  away 
from  tlie  view  of  the  sinner,  and  another  is  displaying  itself  in  all  its  terrors,  and 
thundering  in  the  ear  of  the  penitent  that  retribution  which  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh 
must  needs  prepare  him  to  expect.  This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  meetings  which  can 
take  place  between  earthly  beings  ;  and  the  courageous  character  of  the  Jedwood  forester, 
as  well  as  the  benevolent  and  pious  expression  of  the  old  churchman,  considerably 
enhanced  tlie  pathos  of  the  scene. 

"  Turnbull,"  said  the  churchman,  "  I  trust  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  it 
grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  brought  to  this  situation  by  wounds  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you,  you  must  consider  mortal." 

"  Is  the  chase  ended,  then  ?  "  said  the  Jedwood  man  with  a  sigh.  "  I  care  not,  good 
father,  for  I  think  I  have  borne  me  as  becomes  a  gallant  quarry,  and  that  the  old  forest 
has  lost  no  credit  by  me,  whether  in  pursuit  or  in  bringing  to  bay  ;  and  even  in  this  last 
matter,  methinks  this  gay  English  knight  would  not  have  come  off  with  such  advantage 
had  the  ground  on  which  we  stood  been  alike  indifferent  to  both,  or  had  I  been  aware  of 
his  onset ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine,  that  poor 
Michael  TurnbuU's  foot  slipped  twice  in  the  melee,  otherwise  it  had  not  been  his  fate  to 
be  lying  here  in  the  dead-thraw  ;*  while  yonder  southron  would  probably  have  died  like 
a  dog,  upon  this  bloody  straw,  in  Ids  place." 

The  bishop  replied,  advising  his  penitent  to  turn  from  vindictive  thoughts  respecting 

*  Or  death  agony. 
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the  death  of  others,  and  endeavour  to  fix  his  attention  upon  his  own  departure  from 
existence,  which  seemed  shortly  about  to  take  phice. 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  wounded  man,  "  you,  father,  undoubtedly  know  best  what  is  fit  for 
me  to  do  ;  yet  methinks  it  would  not  be  very  well  with  me  if  I  had  prolonged  to  this 
time  of  day  tlie  task  of  revising  my  life,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  deny  that  mine  lias 
been  a  bloody  and  a  desperate  one.  But  you  will  grant  me  I  never  bore  malice  to  a 
brave  enemy  for  having  done  me  an  injury,  and  show  me  the  man,  being  a  Scotchman 
born,  and  having  a  natural  love  for  his  own  country,  who  hath  not,  in  these  times,  ratlier 
preferred  a  steel  cap  to  a  hat  and  feather,  or  who  hath  not  been  more  conversant  with 


:,|llji|ii||!|il||||ili]!iii;iiliiii;ii;ii'Vii;tli^^ 
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drawn  blades  than  with  prayer-book  ;  and  you  yourself  know,  father,  whether,  in  our 
proceedings  against  the  English  interest,  we  have  not  uniformly  had  the  countenance  of 
the  sincere  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  whether  we  have  not  been  exhorted  to 
take  arms  and  make  use  of  them  for  the  honour  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  defence 
of  our  own  rights." 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  the  prelate,  "such  have  been  our  exhortations  towards  our 
oppressed  countrymen,  nor  do  I  now  teach  you  a  different  doctrine  ;  nevertheless,  having 
now  blood  around  me,  and  a  dying  man  before  me,  I  have  need  to  pray  that  I  have  not 
been  misled  from  the  true  jiath,  and  thus  become  the  means  of  misdirecting  others.    May 
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Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  have  done  so,  since  I  have  only  to  plead  my  sincere  and  honest 
intention  in  excuse  for  the  erroneous  counsel  which  I  may  have  given  to  you  and  others 
touching  these  wars.  I  am  conscious  that  encouraging  you  so  to  stain  your  swords  in 
blood,  I  have  departed  in  some  degree  from  the  character  of  my  profession,  which  enjoins 
that  we  neither  shed  blood,  nor  are  the  occasion  of  its  being  shed.  May  Heaven  enable 
us  to  obey  our  duties,  and  to  repent  of  our  errors,  especially  such  as  have  occasioned  the 
death  or  distress  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And,  above  all,  may  this  dying  Christian 
become  aware  of  his  errors,  and  repent  with  sincerity  of  having  done  to  others  that  which 
he  would  not  willingly  have  suffered  at  their  hand  I" 

"For  that  matter,"  answered  Turnbull,  "the  time  has  never  been  when  I  would  not 
exchange  a  blow  witii  the  best  man  who  ever  lived  ;  and  if  I  was  not  in  constant  practice 
of  the  sword,  it  was  because  I  have  been  brought  up  to  the  use  of  the  Jedwood-axe, 
which  the  English  call  a  partisan,  and  which  makes  little  diflerence,  I  understand,  from 
the  sword  and  poniard." 

"  The  distinction  is  not  great,"  said  the  bishop  ;  "  but  I  fear,  my  friend,  that  life  taken 
with  what  you  call  a  Jedwood-axe,  gives  you  no  privilege  over  him  who  commits  the 
same  deed,  and  inflicts  the  same  injury,  with  any  other  weapon." 

"  Nay,  worthy  father,"  said  the  penitent,  "  I  must  own  that  the  eifect  of  the  weapons 
is  tiie  same,  as  far  as  concerns  the  man  who  suffers  ;  but  I  would  pray  of  you  information, 
why  a  Jedwood  man  ought  not  to  use,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  country,  a  Jedwood-axe, 
being,  as  is  implied  in  the  name,  the  offensive  weapon  proper  to  his  country  ?" 

"  The  crime  of  murder,"  said  the  bishop,  "  consists  not  in  the  weapon  with  which  the 
ci'ime  is  inflicted,  but  in  tlie  pain  which  the  murderer  inflicts  upon  his  fellow-creature, 
and  the  breach  of  good  order  which  he  introduces  into  heaven's  lovely  and  peaceable 
creation  ;  and  it  is  by  turning  your  repentance  upon  this  crime  that  you  may  fiiirly 
expect  to  propitiate  Heaven  for  your  oflences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape  the 
consequences  which  are  denounced  in  Holy  Writ  against  those  by  whom  man's  blood 
shall  be  shed." 

"  But,  good  father,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  you  know  as  well  as  any  one,  that  in  this 
company,  and  in  this  very  church,  there  are  upon  the  watch  scores  of  both  Scotchmen 
and  Englishmen,  who  come  here  not  so  much  to  discharge  the  religious  duties  of  the  day, 
as  literally  to  bereave  each  other  of  their  lives,  and  give  a  new  example  of  the  horror  of 
those  feuds  which  the  two  extremities  of  Britain  nourish  against  each  other.  What 
conduct,  then,  is  a  poor  man  like  me  to  hold  ?  Am  I  not  to  raise  this  hand  against  the 
English,  which  methinks  I  still  can  make  a  tolerably  efficient  one — or  am  I,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  to  hear  the  war-cry  when  it  is  raised,  and  hold  back  my  sword  from  the 
slaughter  ?  Methinks  it  will  be  ditBcult,  perhaps  altogether  impossible,  for  me  to  do  so  ; 
but  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Heaven,  and  your  advice,  most  reverend  father,  unques- 
tionably I  must  do  my  best  to  be  governed  by  your  directions,  as  of  one  who  has  a  right 
and  title  to  direct  us  in  every  dilemma,  or  case,  as  they  term  it,  of  troubled  conscience." 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  the  bishop,  "  it  is  my  duty,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  give  no 
occasion  this  day  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  the  breach  of  peace;  and  I  must  charge 
you,  as  my  penitent,  that  upon  your  soul's  safety,  you  do  not  minister  any  occasion  to 
affray  or  bloodshed,  either  by  maintaining  such  in  your  own  person,  or  inciting  others 
to  the  same;  for  by  following  a  different  course  of  advice,  I  am  certain  that  you,  as  well 
as  myself,  would  act  sinfully  and  out  of  character." 

"  So  I  will  endeavour  to  think,  reverend  fathei',"  answered  the  huntsman;  "never- 
theless, I  hope  it  will  be  remembered  in  my  favour  that  I  am  the  first  person  bearing 
the  surname  of  Turnbull,  together  with  the  proper  name  of  the  Prince  of  Archangels 
himself,  who  has  at  any  time  been  able  to  sustain  the  affront  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  a  southron  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  was  not  thereby  provoked  to  pluck  forth  his  own 
weapon,  and  to  lay  about  him." 
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"  Take  care,  my  son,"  returned  the  Prelate  of  Glasgow,  "  and  observe,  that  even  now 
thou  art  departing  from  those  resolutions  which,  but  a  few  minutes  since,  thou  didst 
adopt  upon  serious  and  just  consideration ;  wherefore  do  not  be,  O  my  son!  like  the  sow 
that  has  wallowed  in  the  mire,  and,  having  been  washed,  repeats  its  act  of  pollution, 
and  becomes  again  yet  fouler  than  it  was  before." 

"Well,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  wounded  man,  "although  it  seems  almost 
unnatural  for  .Scottishmen  and  English  to  meet  and  part  without  a  buffet,  yet  I  will 
endeavour  most  faithfully  not  to  minister  any  occasion  of  strife,  nor,  if  possible,  to 
snatch  at  any  such  occasion  as  shall  be  ministered  to  me." 

"  In  doing  so,"  returned  the  bishop,  "  thou  wilt  best  atone  for  the  injury  which  thou 
hast  done  to  the  law  of  Heaven  upon  former  occasions,  and  thou  shalt  prevent  the 
causes  for  strife  betwixt  thee  and  thy  brethren  of  the  southern  land,  and  shalt  eschew 
the  temptation  towards  that  blood-guiltiness  which  is  so  rife  in  tliis  our  day  and 
generation.  And  do  not  think  that  I  am  imposing  upon  thee,  by  these  admonitions,  a 
duty  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  thy  covenant  to  bear,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian. 
I  myself  am  a  man  and  a  Scotchman,  and,  as  such,  I  feel  offended  at  the  unjust  conduct 
of  the  English  towards  our  country  and  sovereign  ;  and  thinking  as  you  do  yourself, 
I  know  what  you  must  suffer  wlien  you  are  obliged  to  submit  to  national  insults, 
unretaliated  and  unrevenged.  But  let  us  not  conceive  ourselves  the  agents  of  that 
retributive  vengeance  which  Heaven  has,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  declared  to  be  its  own 
attribute.  Let  us,  while  we  see  and  feel  the  injuries  inflicted  on  our  own  country,  not 
forget  that  our  own  raids,  ambuscades,  and  surprisals,  have  been  at  least  equally  fatal 
to  the  English  as  their  attacks  and  forays  have  been  to  us;  and,  in  short,  let  the  mutual 
injuries  of  the  crosses  of  Saint  Andrew  and  of  Saint  George  be  no  longer  considered  as 
hostile  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  opposite  district,  at  least  during  tiie  festivals  of  religion; 
but  as  they  are  mutually  signs  of  redemption,  let  tliem  be,  in  like  manner,  intimations 
of  forbearance  and  peace  on  botli  sides." 

"I  am  contented,"  answered  Turnbull,  "to  abstain  from  all  offences  towards  others, 
and  shall  even  endeavour  to  keep  myself  fnmi  resenting  those  of  others  towards  me,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  to  pass  such  a  quiet  and  godly  state  of  things  as  your  words,  reverend 
father,  induce  me  to  expect."  Turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  the  Borderer  lay  in  stern 
expectation  of  approaching  death,  which  the  bishop  left  him  to  contemplate. 

The  peaceful  disposition  which  the  ])relate  had  inspired  into  Michael  Turnbull,  liad 
in  some  degree  diffused  itself  among  those  present,  who  lieard  with  awe  the  spiritual 
admonition  to  suspend  the  national  antipathy,  and  remain  in  truce  and  amity  with  each 
other.  Heaven  had,  however,  decreed  that  the  national  quarrel,  in  which  so  much 
blond  had  been  sacrificed,  should  that  day  again  be  the  occasion  of  deadly  strife. 

A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  seeming  to  proceed  from  beneath  the  earth,  now  rung 
through  the  church,  and  roused  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  and  worshippers  then 
assembled.  Most  of  those  who  heard  these  warlike  sounds  betook  themselves  to  their 
weapons,  as  if  they  considered  it  useless  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  signal  of  conflict. 
Hoarse  voices,  rude  exclamations,  the  rattle  of  swords  against  their  sheaths,  or  their 
clashing  against  other  pieces  of  armour,  gave  an  awful  presage  of  an  onset,  which, 
however,  was  for  a  time  averted  by  the  exhortations  of  the  bishop.  A  second  flourish 
of  trumpets  having  taken  place,  the  voice  of  a  herald  made  proclamation  to  the  following 
purpose  : — 

"  That  whereas  there  were  many  noble  pursuivants  of  chivalry  presently  assembled 
in  the  Kirk  of  Douglas,  and  whereas  there  existed  among  them  the  usual  causes  of 
quarrel  and  points  of  debate  for  their  advancement  in  chivalry,  therefore  the  Scottish 
knights  were  ready  to  fight  any  number  of  the  English  who  might  be  agreed,  either 
upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  upon  the  national  quarrel  in  any  of  its 
branches,  or  upon  whatever  point  might  be  at  issue  between  them,  which  should  be 
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deemed  satisfactoiy  ground  of  quarrel  by  both  ;  and  the  knights  who  should  chance  to 
be  worsted  in  such  dispute  should  renounce  the  prosecution  thereof,  or  the  bearing  arms 
therein  thereafter,  with  such  other  conditions  to  ensue  upon  tlieir  defeat  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  by  a  council  of  the  knights  present  at  the  Kirk  of  Douglas  aforesaid.  But 
foremost  of  all,  any  number  of  Scottish  knights,  from  one  to  twenty,  will  defend  the 
quarrel  which  has  abeady  drawn  blood,  touching  the  freedom  of  Lady  Augusta  de 
Berkely,  and  the  rendition  of  Douglas  Castle  to  the  owner  here  present.  Wherefore  it 
is  required  that  the  English  knights  do  intimate  their  consent  that  such  trial  of  valour 
take  place,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  they  cannot  refuse,  without  losing 
utterly  the  reputation  of  valour,  and  incurring  the  diminution  of  such  other  degree  of 
estimation  as  a  courageous  pursuivant  of  arms  would  willingly  be  held  in,  both  by  the 
good  knights  of  his  own  country,  and  those  of  others." 

This  unexpected  gage  of  battle  realized  the  worst  fears  of  those  who  had  looked  with 
suspicion  on  the  extraordinary  assemblage  this  day  of  the  dependents  of  the  House  of 
Douglas.  After  a  short  pause,  the  trumpets  again  flourished  lustily,  when  the  reply  of 
the  English  knights  was  made  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  That  God  forbid  the  rights  and  privileges  of  England's  knights,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  damsels,  should  not  be  asserted  by  her  children,  or  that  such  English  knights  as  were 
here  assembled,  should  show  the  least  backwardness  to  accept  the  combat  offered,  whether 
grounded  upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  whether  upon  the  causes  of  dispute 
between  the  countries,  for  either  or  all  of  which  the  knights  of  England  here  present 
were  willing  to  do  battle  in  the  terms  of  the  indenture  aforesaid,  while  sword  and  lance 
shall  endure.  Saving  and  excepting  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  which  can 
be  rendered  to  no  one  but  England's  king,  or  those  acting  under  his  orders." 


(2i^3}Ei3JJfi  Jll  'Eto^liWiiS?* 


Cry  tlic  wild  w;ir-note,  lot  the  chaminons  pass, 

Do  bravely  eacli,  and  (iod  defend  the  right 

Vpon  Saint  Andrew  thrice  can  they  tlius  cry, 

And  thrice  tbcy  shout  on  height, 

And  then  marked  them  on  the  Englishmen, 

As  1  have  told  you  rifiht. 

Saint  George  the  bright,  our  ladies*  knight, 

To  name  they  were  full  fain  ; 

Our  Englishmen  they  cried  on  height. 

And  thrice  they  shout  again. 

Old  Ballad. 


[T^iSv^^HE  extraordinary  crisis  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  the  cause,  as 
^«xm:  (yj^^  may  be  supposed,  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  now  throwing  aside  all  conceal- 


%•-'''' J-V^  ment,  and  displaying  their  utmost  strength,  by  marshalling  their  respective 
^^"*''  adherents ;  the  renowned  Knight  of  Douglas,  with  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming 
and  other  distiii<3;uishcd  cavaliers,  were  seen  in  close  con^ultalion. 
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Sir  John  de  Walton,  startled  by  the  first  flourish  of  trumpets,  while  anxiously  endea- 
vouring to  secure  a  retreat  for  the  Lady  Augusta,  was  in  a  moment  seen  collecting  his 
followers,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  active  friendship  of  tlie  Knight  of  Valence. 

The  Lady  of  Berkcly  showed  no  craven  spirit  at  these  warlike  preparations  ;  she 
advanced,  closely  followed  by  the  faithful  Bertram,  and  a  female  in  a  riding-hood,  whose 
face,  though  carefully  concealed,  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  unfortunate  Margaret  de 
Ilautlieu,  whose  worst  fears  had  been  realized  as  to  the  faithlessness  of  her  betrothed 
knight. 

A  pause  ensued,  which  for  some  time  no  one  present  thought  himself  of  authority 
sufficient  to  break. 

At  last  the  Knight  of  Douglas  stepped  forward  and  said,  loudly,  "  I  wait  to  know 
whetlier  Sir  John  de  Walton  requests  leave  of  James  of  Douglas  to  evacuate  his  castle 
without  further  wasting  that  daylight  which  might  show  us  to  judge  a  fair  field,  and 
whether  he  craves  Douglas's  protection  in  doing  so  ?" 

The  Knight  of  Walton  drew  his  sword.  "  I  hold  the  Castle  of  Douglas,"  he  said,  "  in 
spite  of  all  deadly,^and  never  will  I  ask  the  protection  from  any  one  which  my  own 
sword  is  competent  to  afford  me ! " 

"  I  stand  by  you.  Sir  Jolin,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  as  your  true  comrade,  against 
whatever  odds  may  oppose  themselves  to  us." 

"  Courage,  noble  English,"  said  the  voice  of  Greenleaf ;  "  take  your  weapons  in  God's 
name.  Bows  and  bills  !  bows  and  bills  ! — A  messenger  brings  us  notice  that  Pembroke 
is  in  full  march  hither  from  the  borders  of  Ayrshire,  and  will  be  with  us  in  half  an 
hour.  Figlit  on,  gallant  English  I  Valence  to  the  rescue !  and  long  life  to  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Pembroke  ! " 

Those  English  within  and  around  the  church  no  longer  delayed  to  take  arms,  and 
De  Walton,  crying  out  at  the  height  of  his  voice,  "  I  implore  the  Douglas  to  look  nearly 
to  the  safety  of  the  ladies,"  fought  his  way  to  the  church  door ;  the  Scottish  finding 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  terror  which  afiected  them  at  the  sight  of 
this  renowned  knight,  seconded  by  his  brother-in-arms,  both  of  whom  had  been  so  long 
the  terror  of  the  district.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  possible  that  De  Walton  might  alto- 
gether have  forced  his  way  out  of  the  church,  had  he  not  been  met  boldly  by  the  young 
son  of  Thomas  Dickson  of  Hazelside,  while  his  father  was  receiving  from  Douglas  the 
charge  of  preserving  the  stranger  ladies  from  all  harm  from  the  fight,  which,  so  long 
suspended,  was  now  on  the  point  of  taking  place. 

De  Walton  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Augusta,  with  a  desire  of  rushing  to  the 
rescue;  but  was  forced  to  conclude,  that  he  provided  best  for  her  safety  by  leaving  her 
under  the  protection  of  Douglas's  honour. 

Young  Dickson,  in  the  meantime,  heaped  blow  on  blow,  seconding  witli  all  his 
juvenile  courage  every  effort  he  could  make,  in  order  to  attain  the  prize  due  to  the  con- 
queror of  the  renowned  De  Walton. 

"  Silly  boy,"  at  length  said  Sir  John,  who  had  for  some  time  forborne  the  stripling, 
"  take,  then,  thy  death  from  a  noble  hand,  since  thou  preferrest  that  to  peace  and  length 
of  days." 

"  I  care  not,"  said  the  Scottish  youth,  with  his  dying  breatli;  "  I  have  lived  long 
enough,  since  I  have  kept  you  so  long  in  the  place  where  you  now  stand." 

And  the  youth  said  truly,  for  as  he  fell  never  again  to  rise,  the  Douglas  stood  in  his 
place,  and  without  a  word  spoken,  again  engaged  with  De  Walton  in  the  same  formid- 
able single  combat,  by  which  they  had  already  been  distinguished,  but  with  even 
additional  fury.  Aymer  de  Valence  drew  up  to  his  friend  De  Walton's  left  hand,  and 
seemed  but  to  desire  the  apology  of  one  of  Douglas's  people  attempting  to  second  him,  to 
join  in  the  fray;  but  as  he  saw  no  person  who  seemed  disposed  to  give  him  such 
opportunity,  he  repressed  the  inclination,  and  remained  an  unwilling  spectator.     At 
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length  it  seemed  as  if  Fleming,  who  stood  foremost  among  the  Scottish  knights,  was 
desirous  to  measure  his  sword  with  De  Valence.  Aymer  himseh",  burning  with  the 
desire  of  combat,  at  last  called  out,  "  Faithless  Knight  of  Boghall !  step  forth  and 
defend  yourself  against  the  imputation  of  having  deserted  your  lady  love,  and  of  being  a 
man-sworn  disgrace  to  the  roUs  of  chivah-y!" 

"  My  answer,"  said  Fleming,  "  even  to  a  less  gross  taunt,  hangs  by  my  side."  In  an 
instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand,  and  even  the  practised  warriors  who  looked  on  felt 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  progress  of  the  strife,  which  rather  resembled  a  thunder 
storm  in  a  mountainous  country  tlian  the  stroke  and  parry  of  two  swords,  offending  on 
the  one  side,  and  keeping  the  defensive  on  the  other. 

Their  blows  were  exchanged  with  surprising  rapidity;  and  although  the  two  com- 
batants did  not  equal  Douglas  and  De  AValton  in  maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  reserve, 
founded  upon  a  respect  which  these  knights  mutually  entertained  for  each  other,  yet  the 
want  of  art  was  supplied  by  a  degree  of  fury,  which  gave  chance  at  least  an  equal  share 
in  the  issue. 

Seeing  their  superiors  thus  desperately  engaged,  the  partisans,  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed, stood  stiU  on  either  side,  and  looked  on  with  the  reverence  which  they  instinctively 
paid  to  their  commanders  and  leaders  in  arms.  One  or  two  of  the  women  were  in  the 
meanwhile  attracted,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sex,  by  compassion  for  those  who 
had  already  experienced  the  casualties  of  war.  Young  Dickson,  breathing  his  last 
among  the  feet  of  the  combatants,*  was  in  some  sort  rescued  from  the  tumult  by 
the  Lady  of  Berkely,  in  whom  the  action  seemed  less  strange,  owing  to  the 
pilgrim's  dress  which  she  still  retained,  and  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  boy's  father  to  the  task  in  which  she  was  engaged. 

"  Cumber  yourself  not,  lady,  about  that  which  is  bootless,"  said  old  Dickson, 
"  and  distract  not  your  own  attention  and  mine  from  preserving  you,  whom  it  is 
the  Douglas's  wish  to  rescue,  and  whom,  so  please  God  and  St.  Bride,  I  consider 
as  placed  by  my  chieftain  under  my  charge.  Believe  me,  this  youth's  death  is  in 
no  way  forgotten,  though  this  be  not  the  time  to  remember  it.  A  time  will  come  for 
recollection,  and  an  hour  for  revenge." 

So  said  the  stern  old  man,  reverting  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  corpse  which  lay  at  his 
feet,  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength.  Having  taken  one  more  anxious  look,  he  turned 
round,  and  placed  himself  where  he  could  best  protect  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  not  again 
turning  his  eyes  on  his  son's  body. 

In  the  interim  the  combat  continued,  without  the  least  cessation  on  either  side,  and 
without  a  decided  advantage.  At  length,  however,  fate  seemed  disposed  to  interfere; 
the  Knight  of  Fleming,  pushing  fiercely  forward,  and  brought  by  chance  almost  close  to 
the  person  of  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Ilautlieu,  missed  his  blow,  and  his  foot  sliding  in 
the  blood  of  the  young  victim,  Dickson,  he  fell  before  his  antagonist,  and  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  at  his  mercy,  when  Margaret  de  IlautUeu,  who  inherited 
the  soul  of  a  warrior,  and,  besides,  was  a  very  strong,  as  well  as  an  undaunted  person, 
seeing  a  mace  of  no  great  weight  lying  on  the  floor,  where  it  had  been  dropped  by  the 
fallen  Dickson,  it,  at  the  same  instant,  caught  her  eye,  armed  her  hand,  and  intercepted, 
or  struck  down  the  sword  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
the  master  of  the  day  at  that  interesting  moment.     Fleming  had  more  to  do  to  avail 

*  [The  fall  of  this  brave  stripling  by  the  hand  of  the  English  governor,  and  the  stern  heroism  of  the  futlier  in  turning  from 
the  spot  where  he  lay,  '*  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength,"  that  he  might  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  duty  which  Douglas 
had  assigned  him  of  protecting  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  excites  an  interest  for  both,  with  which  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted 
that  history  interferes.  It  was  tlie  old  man,  Thomas  Dickson,  not  his  son,  who  fell.  The  xtogau,  "  a  Douglas,  a  Douglas," 
having  been  prematurely  raised,  Dickson,  who  was  within  the  church,  thinking  that  his  young  Lord  with  his  armed  band 
was  at  hand,  drew  his  sword,  and  with  only  one  man  to  assist  him,  opposed  the  English,  who  now  rushed  to  tlie  door.  Cut 
across  the  middle  by  an  English  sword,  he  still  continued  his  opposition,  till  he  fell  lifeless  at  the  threshold.  Such  is 
tradition,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  memorial  of  some  authority — a  tombstone,  stil!  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Douglas, 
on  which  is  sculptured  a  figure  of  Dickson,  supporting  with  his  left  arm  his  protruding  entrails,  and  raising  his  sword  with 
the  other  in  the  attitude  of  combat.]— .JTo/c  bij  Mi  Rev.  Mr.  Stewaht,  i'/  Doui/lat. 
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liimself  of  an  unexpected  chance  of  recovery,  than  to  make  a  commentary  upon  the 
manner  in  wliich  it  had  been  so  singularly  brought  about ;  he  instantly  recovered  the 
advantage  he  had  lost,  and  was  able  in  the  ensuing  close  to  trip  up  the  feet  of  his  antagonist, 
who  fell  on  the  pavement,  while  the  voice  of  his  conqueror,  if  he  could  properly  be 
termed  such,  resounded  thi'ough  the  church  with  the  fatal  words,  "  Yield  thee,  Aymer 
de  Valence — rescue  or  no  rescue — yield  thee  ! — yield  ye  ! "  he  added,  as  he  placed  his 
sword  to  the  thi-oat  of  the  fallen  knight,  "  not  to  me,  but  to  this  noble  lady — rescue  or 
no  rescue." 

With  a  heavy  heart  the  English  knight  perceived  that  he  had  fairly  lost  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  fame,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  destiny,  or  be  slain 
upon  the  spot.  There  was  only  one  consolation,  that  no  battle  was  ever  more  honour- 
ably sustained,  being  gained  as  much  by  accident  as  by  valour. 

The  fate  of  the  protracted  and  desperate  combat  between  Douglas  and  De  Walton 
did  not  much  longer  remain  in  suspense ;  indeed,  the  number  of  conquests  in  single 
combat  achieved  by  the  Douglas  in  these  wars,  was  so  great,  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  he  was  not,  in  personal  strength  and  skill,  even  a  superior  knight  to  Bruce 
himself,  and  he  was  at  least  acknowledged  nearly  his  equal  in  the  art  of  war. 

So  however  it  was,  that  when  three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed  in  hard  contest, 
Douglas  and  De  Walton,  whose  nerves  were  not  actually  of  iron,  began  to  show  some 
signs  that  their  human  bodies  were  feeling  the  effect  of  the  dreadful  exertion.  Their 
blows  began  to  be  di-awn  more  slowly,  and  were  parried  with  less  celerity.  Douglas, 
seeing  that  the  combat  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  generously  made  a  signal,  intimating 
to  his  antagonist  to  hold  his  hand  for  an  instant. 

"  Brave  De  Walton,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  mortal  quarrel  between  us,  and  you  must 
be  sensible  that  in  this  passage  of  arms,  Douglas,  though  he  is  only  worth  his  sword  and 
his  cloak,  has  abstained  from  taking  a  decisive  advantage  when  the  chance  of  arms  has 
more  than  once  offered  it.  My  ftither's  house,  the  broad  domains  around  it,  the 
dwelling,  and  the  graves  of  my  ancestors,  form  a  reasonable  reward  for  a  knight  to  tight 
for,  and  call  upon  me  in  an  imperative  voice  to  prosecute  the  strife  which  has  such  an 
object,  while  you  are  as  welcome  to  the  noble  lady,  in  all  honour  and  safety,  as  if  you 
had  received  her  from  the  hands  of  King  Edward  himself;  and  I  give  you  my  word,  that 
the  vitmost  honours  which  can  attend  a  prisoner,  and  a  careful  absence  of  every  thino' 
like  injury  or  insult,  shall  attend  De  Walton  when  he  yields  up  the  castle,  as  well  as 
his  sword  to  James  of  Douglas." 

"  It  is  the  fate  to  which  I  am  perhaps  doomed,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  but 
never  will  I  voluntarily  embrace  it,  and  never  shall  it  be  said  that  my  own  tongue, 
saving  in  the  last  extremity,  pronounced  upon  me  the  fatal  sentence  to  sink  the  point 
of  my  own  sword.  Pembroke  is  upon  the  march  with  his  whole  army,  to  rescue  the 
garrison  of  Douglas.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet  even  now;  and  I  will  maintain 
my  ground  while  I  am  within  reach  of  support ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  the  breath  which 
now  begins  to  fail  will  not  last  long  enough  to  uphold  the  struggle  till  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  succour.  Come  on,  then,  and  treat  me  not  as  a  child,  but  as  one  who, 
whether  I  stand  or  Ml,  fears  not  to  encounter  the  utmost  force  of  my  knightly 
antagonist." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  Douglas,  a  darksome  hue,  like  the  lurid  colour  of  the  thunder- 
cloud, changing  his  brow  as  he  spoke,  intimating  that  he  meditated  a  speedy  end  to  the 
contest,  when,  just  as  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  dj-ew  nigh,  a  Welsh  knight,  known  as 
such  by  the  diminutive  size  of  his  steed,  his  naked  limbs,  and  his  bloody  spear,  called 
out  loudly  to  the  combatants  to  hold  their  hands. 
"  Is  Pembroke  near  ?"  said  De  Walton. 

"  No  nearer  than  Loudon  Hill,"  said  the  Prestantin ;  "  but  I  bring  his  commands  to 
John  de  Walton." 
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"  I  stand  ready  to  obey  them  through  every  danger,"  answered  the  knight. 

"  AVoe  is  me,"  said  the  Welshman,  "  that  my  mouth  should  bring  to  the  ears  of  so  brave 
a  man  tidings  so  unwelcome  I  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  yesterday  received  information 
that  the  castle  of  Douglas  was  attacked  by  the  son  of  the  deceased  Earl,  and  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  renibroke,  on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  inarch  to  your 
support,  noble  knight,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  at  his  disposal.  He  did  so,  and  accord- 
ingly entertained  every  assurance  of  relieving  the  castle,  when  unexpectedly  he  met,  on 
Loudon  Hill,  a  body  of  men  of  no  very  inferior  force  to  his  own,  and  having  at  their 
head  that  famous  Bruce  whom  the  Scottish  rebels  acknowledge  as  their  king.  He 
marched  instantly  to  the  attack,  swearing  he  would  not  even  draw  a  comb  thro\igh  his 
grey  beard  until  he  had  rid  England  of  his  recurring  plague.  But  the  fate  of  war  was 
against  us." 

He  stopt  here  for  lack  of  breath. 

"I  thought  so!"  exclaimed  Douglas.  "Robert  Bruce  will  now  sleep  at  night,  since 
he  has  paid  home  Pembroke  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friends  and  tlie  dispersion  of  his 
army  at  Methuen  Wood.  His  men  ai-e,  indeed,  accustomed  to  meet  with  dangers,  and 
to  conquer  them:  those  who  follow  him  have  been  trained  under  Wallace,  besides  being 
partakers  of  the  perils  of  Bruce  himself  It  was  thought  that  the  waves  had  swallowed 
them  when  they  shipped  themselves  from  the  west;  but  know,  that  the  Bruce  was 
determined  with  the  present  reviving  .spring  to  awaken  his  pretensions,  and  that  he  retires 
not  from  Scotland  again  while  he  lives,  and  while  a  single  lord  remains  to  set  his  foot 
by  his  sovereign,  in  spite  of  all  the  power  which  has  been  so  feloniously  employed 
against  him." 

"It  is  even  too  true,"  said  the  AVelshman  Meredith,  "although  it  is  said  by  a  proud 
Scotchman. — The  Eurl  of  Pembroke,  completely  defeated,  is  unable  to  stir  from  Ayr, 
towards  which  he  has  retreated  with  great  loss:  and  he  sends  his  instructions  to  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can  for  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of 
Douglas,  and  trust  nothing  to  his  support." 

Tlie  Scottish,  who  heard  this  unexpected  news,  joined  in  a  shout  so  loud  and  ener- 
getic, that  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  seemed  actually  to  rock,  and  threaten  to  fall 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  were  crowded  within  it. 

The  brow  of  De  AValton  was  overclouded  at  the  news  of  Pembroke's  defeat,  although 
in  some  respects  it  placed  him  at  liberty  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  Lady  of 
Berkely.  He  could  not,  however,  claim  the  same  honourable  terms  which  had  been 
offered  to  him  by  Douglas  before  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill  had  arrived. 

"  Noble  knight,"  he  said,  "  it  is  entirely  at  your  pleasure  to  dictate  the  terms  of 
surrender  of  your  paternal  castle;  nor  have  I  a  right  to  claim  from  you  tliose  conditions 
which,  a  little  while  since,  your  generosity  put  in  my  ofler.  But  I  submit  to  my  fate; 
and  upon  whatever  terms  you  think  fit  to  grant  me,  I  must  be  content  to  offer  to 
surrender  to  you  the  weapon,  of  which  I  now  put  the  point  in  the  earth,  in  evidence 
that  I  will  never  more  direct  it  against  you  until  a  fair  ransom  shall  place  it  once  more 
at  my  own  disposal." 

"  God  forbid,"  answered  the  noble  James  of  Douglas,  "  that  I  should  take  such  advan- 
tage of  the  bravest  knight  out  of  not  a  few  who  have  found  me  work  in  battle!  I  will 
take  example  from  the  Knight  of  Fleming,  who  has  gallantly  bestowed  his  captive  in 
guerdon  upon  a  noble  damsel  here  present;  and  in  like  manner  I  transfer  my  claim  upon 
the  person  of  the  redoubted  Knight  of  Walton,  to  the  high  and  noble  Lady  Augusta 
Berkely,  who,  I  hojje,  will  not  scorn  to  accept  from  the  Douglas  a  gift  wliich  the  chance 
of  war  has  tlu-own  into  his  hands." 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  on  hearing  this  unexpected  decision,  looked  up  like  the  traveller 
who  discovers  the  beams  of  the  sun  breaking  through  and  dispersing  the  tempest  which 
has  accompanied  him  for  a  whole  morning.     Tlie  Lady  of  Berkely  recollected  what 
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became  her  rank,  and  showed  her  sense  of  the  Douglas's  chivalry.  Hastily  wiping  off  the 
tears  which  liad  unwilUngly  flowed  to  her  eyes,  while  her  lover's  safety  and  her  own  were 
resting  on  the  precarious  issue  of  a  desperate  combat,  she  assumed  the  look  proper  to  a 
lieroineof  that  age,  who  did  not  feel  averse  to  accept  the  importance  wliich  was  conceded 
to  lier  by  the  general  voice  of  tlie  chivalry  of  the  period.  Stepping  forward,  bearing 
her  person  gracefuDy,  yet  modestly,  in  the  attitude  of  a  lady  accustomed  to  be  looked  to 
in  difficulties  like  the  present,  she  addressed  the  audience  in  a  tone  which  might  not  have 
misbecome  the  Goddess  of  Battle  dispersing  her  influence  at  tlie  close  of  a  field  covered 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

"  The  noble  Douglas,"  she  said,  "  sliall  not  pass  without  a  prize  from  tlie  field  whicli 
he  has  so  nobly  won.  Tliis  rich  string  of  brilliants,  which  my  ancestor  won  from  tlie 
Sultan  of  Trebisond,  itself  a  prize  of  battle,  wiU  be  honoured  by  sustaining,  under  tlie 
Douglas's  armour,  a  lock  of  hair  of  the  fortunate  lady  wlioni  tlie  victorious  lord  has 
adopted  for  liis  guide  in  cliivalry;  and  if  the  Douglas,  tiU  he  shall  adorn  it  with  tliat 
lock,  will  permit  the  honoured  lock  of  hair  which  it  now  bears  to  retain  its  station,  she 
on  whose  head  it  grew  will  hold  it  as  a  signal  that  poor  Augusta  de  Berkely  is  pardoned 
for  having  gaged  any  mortal  man  in  strife  with  the  Knight  of  Douglas." 

"  Woman's  love,"  replied  the  Douglas,  "  shall  not  divorce  tliis  locket  from  my  bosom, 
which  I  will  keep  till  the  last  day  of  my  life,  as  eml)leniatic  of  female  worth  and  female 
virtue.  And,  not  to  encroach  upon  the  valued  and  honoured  province  of  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  whoever  shall  say  that  the  Lady  Augusta  of 
Berkely  has,  in  this  entangled  matter,  acted  otherwise  than  becomes  the  noblest  of  lier 
sex,  he  will  do  well  to  be  ready  to  maintain  such  a  proposition  with  his  lance,  against 
James  of  Douglas,  in  a  fair  field." 

This  speech  was  heard  with  approbation  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  news  brought 
by  Meredith  of  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  subsequent  retreat,  recon- 
ciled the  fiercest  of  the  English  soldiers  to  the  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle.  The 
necessary  conditions  were  speedily  agreed  on,  which  put  the  Scottish  in  possession  of 
this  stronghold,  together  with  the  stores,  both  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  every  kind 
which  it  contained.  The  garrison  had  it  to  boast,  that  they  obtained  a  free  passage,  with 
their  horses  and  arms,  to  return  by  the  shortest  and  safest  route  to  the  marches 
of  England,  without  either  suffering  or  inflicting  damage. 

Margaret  of  Hautlieu  was  not  behind  in  acting  a  generous  part;  the  gallant  Knight 
of  Valence  was  allowed  to  accompany  his  friend  De  Walton  and  the  Lady  Augusta  to 
England,  and  without  ransom. 

The  venerable  prelate  of  Glasgow,  seeing  what  appeared  at  one  time  likely  to  end  in 
a  general  conflict,  terminate  so  auspiciously  for  his  country,  contented  himself  with 
bestowing  his  blessing  on  the  assembled  multitude,  and  retiring  with  those  who  came  to 
assist  in  the  service  of  the  day. 

This  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  the  Palm  Sunday  of  19th  March,  1306-7,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  career  of  conquest  which  was  uninterrupted,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  strengths  and  fortresses  of  Scotland  were  yielded  to  those  wlio  asserted  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  until  the  crowning  mercy  was  gained  in  the  celebrated  field  of 
Bannockburn,  where  the  English  sustained  a  defeat  more  disastrous  than  is  mentioned 
upon  any  other  occasion  in  their  annals. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fate  of  the  persons  of  this  story.  King  Edward  was  greatly 
enraged  at  Sir  John  de  Walton  for  having  surrendered  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  securing  at 
the  same  time  liis  own  object,  the  envied  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Berkely.  The  knights  to 
whom  he  referred  the  matter  as  a  subject  of  enquiry,  gave  it  nevertheless  as  their  opinion 
that  De  Walton  was  void  of  aU  censure,  having  discharged  his  duty  in  its  fullest  extent, 
till  the  commands  of  his  superior  officer  obliged  him  to  surrender  the  Dangerous  Castle. 

A  singular  renewal  of   intercourse  took  place,   many  months    afterwards,    between 
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Margaret  of  ITautlieu  and  her  lover,  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming.  The  use  which  the  lady- 
made  of  her  freedom,  and  of  the  doom  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  put  her  in 
possession  of  her  father's  inheritance,  was  to  follow  her  adventurous  spirit  through 
dann-ers  not  usually  encountered  by  those  of  her  sex ;  and  the  Lady  of  Hautlieu  was  not 
only  a  daring  follower  of  the  chase,  but  it  was  said  that  she  was  even  not  daunted  in  the 
battle-field.  She  remained  faithful  to  the  politii'al  principles  which  she  had  adoi)tcd  at 
an  early  period ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  formed  the  gallant  resolution  of  siiaking  the 
"od  Cujiid  from  her  horse's  mane,  if  not  treading  him  beneath  her  horse's  feet. 

The  Flemin",  although  he  had  vanished  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  counties  of 
Lanark  and  A\t,  made  an  attempt  to  state  his  apology  to  the  Lady  de  Hautlieu  herself, 
who  returned  his  letter  unopened,  and  remained  to  all  appearance  resolved  never  again 
to  enter  upon  the  topic  of  their  original  engagement.  It  chanced,  however,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  war  with  England,  while  Fleming  was  one  night  travelling  upon  the 
Border,  after  the  ordinary  fashion  of  one  who  sought  adventures,  a  waiting-maid, 
equipped  in  a  fantastic  habit,  asked  the  protection  of  his  arm  in  the  name  of  her  lady, 
who,  late  in  the  evening,  had  been  made  captive,  she  said,  by  certain  ill-disposed  caitiffs, 
who  were  carrying  her  by  force  through  the  forest.  The  Fleming's  lance  was,  of  course, 
in  its  rest  and  woe  betide  the  faitour  whose  lot  it  was  to  encounter  its  thrust ;  the  first 
fell  incapable  of  further  combat,  and  another  of  the  felons  encountered  the  same  fate 
with  little  more  resistance.  The  lady,  released  from  the  discourteous  cord  which 
restrained  her  liberty,  did  not  Jiesitate  to  join  company  witli  the  brave  knight  by  whom 
she  had  been  rescued ;  and  although  the  darkness  did  not  jiermit  her  to  recognise  her 
old  lover  in  her  liberator,  yet  she  could  not  but  lend  a  wiUiug  ear  to  the  conversation 
with  which  he  entertained  her,  as  they  proceeded  on  the  way.  He  spoke  of  the  ftillcn 
caitiffs  as  beino-  Englishmen,  who  found  a  pleasure  in  exercising  oppression  and  barba- 
rities upon  the  wandering  damsels  of  Scotland,  and  whose  cause,  tlierefore,  the  champions 
of  that  country  were  bound  to  avenge  while  the  blood  throbbed  in  their  veins.  He 
spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the  national  quan-el  which  had  afforded  a  pretence  for  such 
deliberate  oppression ;  and  the  lady,  who  herself  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  English  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments 
wliich  he  expressed  on  a  subject  wliich  she  had  so  much  reason  for  regarding  as  an 
afflictino-  one.  Her  answer  was  given  in  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  would  not  hesitate, 
if  the  times  should  call  for  such  an  example,  to  defend  even  with  her  hand  the  rights 
which  she  asserted  with  her  tongue. 

Pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  she  expressed,  and  recognising  in  her  voice  that 
secret  charm,  which,  once  impressed  upon  the  iiuraan  lieart,  is  rarely  -m-ought  out  of 
the  remembrance  by  a  long  train  of  subsequent  events,  he  almost  persuaded  himself  that 
the  tones  were  familiar  to  him,  and  had  at  one  time  formed  the  key  to  his  innermost 
affections.  In  proceeding  on  their  journey,  the  knight's  troubled  state  of  mind  was 
au"-niented  instead  of  being  diminished.  The  scenes  of  his  earliest  youth  were  recalled 
by  circumstances  so  slight,  as  would  in  ordinary  cases  have  produced  no  effect  whatever; 
the  sentiments  appeared  .similar  to  those  which  liis  life  had  been  devoted  to  enforce,  and 
he  half  persuaded  liimself  that  the  da^\^l  of  day  was  to  be  to  liim  the  beginning  of  a 
fortune  e(iually  singular  and  extraordinary. 

In  the  midst  of  this  anxiety.  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  had  no  anticipation  that  the  lady 
whom  he  had  heretofore  rejected  was  again  thrown  into  his  patli,  after  years  of  absence  ; 
still  less,  when  daylight  gave  him  a  partial  view  of  his  fair  companion's  countenance,  was 
he  prepared  to  believe  that  he  was  once  again  to  term  himself  the  champion  of  Margaret 
de  ITautlieu,  but  it  was  so.  The  lady,  on  that  direful  morning  when  she  retired  from 
the  cluirch  of  Douglas,  had  not  resolved  (indeed  what  lady  ever  did?)  to  renounce, 
without  some  struggle,  the  beauties  which  she  liad  once  possessed.  A  long  process  of 
time,  employed  under  skilful  hands,   had   succeeded   in   obliterating  the  scars  whicli 
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rpmainod  as  the  marks  of  her  fall.  These  were  now  considerably  effaced,  and  the  lost 
organ  of  siglit  no  longer  appeared  so  great  a  blemish,  concealed,  as  it  was,  by  a  black 
ribbon,  and  the  arts  of  tlie  tirewoman,  who  made  it  her  business  to  shadow  it  over  by 
a  lock  of  hair.  In  a  word,  he  saw  the  same  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  with  no  very 
different  style  of  expression  from  that  which  her  face,  partaking  of  the  high  and  pas- 
sionate character  of  her  soul,  had  always  presented.  It  seemed  to  both,  therefore,  that 
their  fate,  by  bringing  them  together  after  a  separation  ivhich  appeared  so  decisive,  had 
intimated  its  Jiat  that  their  fortunes  were  inseparable  from  each  other.  By  the  time 
that  the  summer  sun  had  climbed  higli  in  the  heavens,  the  two  travellers  rode  apart  from 
their  retinue,  conversing  together  with  an  eagerness  which  marlved  the  important  matters 
in  discussion  between  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  made  generally  known  through 
Scotland,  that  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming  and  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  were  to  be 
united  at  the  court  of  the  good  King  Robert,  and  the  husband  invested  with  the  honours 
of  Biggar  and  Cumbernauld,  an  earldom  so  long  known  in  the  family  of  Fleming. 


The  gentle  reader  is  acquainted,  that  these  are,  in  all  probability,  the  last  tales  which 
it  will  be  the  lot  of  the  Author  to  submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
visiting  foreign  parts ;  a  ship  of  war  is  commissioned  by  its  Royal  Master  to  carry  the 
Author  of  Waverley  to  climates  in  which  he  may  possibly  obtain  such  a  restoration  of 
health  as  may  serve  him  to  spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his  own  country.  Had  lie 
continued  to  prosecute  his  usual  literary  labours,  it  seems  indeed  probable,  that  at  tlie 
term  of  years  he  has  already  attained,  the  bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, woidd  have  been  broken  at  the  fountain  ;  and  little  can  one,  who  has  enjoyed  on 
the  whole  an  uncommon  share  of  the  most  inestimable  of  worldly  blessings,  be  entitled 
to  complain,  that  life,  advancing  to  its  period,  should  be  attended  with  its  usual  propor- 
tions of  shadows  and  storms.  They  have  affected  him  at  least  in  no  more  painful  manner 
than  is  inseparable  from  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  the  debt  of  humanity.     Of  those 
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whose  relation  to  him  in  the  ranks  of  life  might  have  ensured  him  their  sympathy  under 
indisposition,  many  are  now  no  more ;  and  those  who  may  yet  follow  in  his  wake,  are 
entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing  inevitable  evils,  an  example  of  firmness  and  patience,  more 
especially  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  small  good  fortune  during  the  course 
of  his  pilgrimage. 

The  public  have  claims  on  his  gratitude,  for  which  the  Author  of  AVaverhy  has  no 
adequate  means  of  expression ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  such  as  they  are,  may  not  have  a  different  date  from  those  of  his  body ;  and  that 
he  may  again  meet  his  patronising  friends,  if  not  exactly  in  his  old  fashion  of  literature, 
at  least  in  some  branch,  which  may  not  call  forth  the  remark,  that — 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage." 


Adbotsford,  September,  1831. 


♦  ~';^v»~  *'''"' 


MY  AUNT  MARGARET'S  MIRROR. 


INTRODUCTION— (1831.) 


ii 


<(  .p  .-y ,  HE  species  of  pnblieation  which  lias  come  to  be  generally  known  by  the  title 
^'i)y.V&  of  Annual,  being  a  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse,  equipped  with  numerous 
t^'ti-ftp/;  engravings,  and  put  forth  every  year  about  Christmas,  had  flourished  for  a 
'■0^('-  j^j^g  while  in  Germany,  before  it  was  imitated  in  this  country  by  an  enter- 
prising bookseller,  a  German  by  birth,  J\Ir  Aekermann.  The  rai)id  success  of  his  work, 
as  is  the  custom  of  the  time,  gave  birth  to  a  host  of  rivals,  and,  among  others,  to  an 
Annual  styled  The  Keepsake,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1828,  and  attracted 
much  notice,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  very  uncommon  splendour  of  its  illustrative 
accompaniments.  The  expenditure  which  the  spirited  projjrietors  lavished  on  this 
magnificent  vohime,  is  understood  to  have  been  not  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  I 

Various  gentlemen,  of  such  literary  reputation  that  any  one  might  think  it  an  honour 
to  be  associated  with  them,  had  been  announced  as  contributors  to  this  Annual,  before 
application  was  made  to  me  to  assist  in  it ;  and  I  accordingly  placed  with  much  pleasure 
at  the  Editor's  disposal  a  few  fragments,  originally  designed  to  have  been  worked  into 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  besides  a  MS.  Drama,  the  long-neglected  performance 
of  my  youthful  days, — the  House  of  Aspen. 

The  Keepsake  for  1828  included,  however,  only  three  of  these  little  prose  tales — of 
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wliicli  the  first  in  order  was  that  entitled  "  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror."  By  way  of 
introduction  to  this,  when  now  included  in  a  general  collection  of  my  lucubrations, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  a  mere  transcript,  or  at  least  with  very  little  embellishment, 
of  a  story  that  I  remembered  being  struck  with  in  my  childhood,  when  told  at  the  fire- 
side by  a  lady  of  eminent  virtues,  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  talent,  one  of  the 
ancient  and  honourable  house  of  Swinton.  She  was  a  kind  relation  of  my  own,  and 
met  her  death  in  a  manner  so  shocking,  being  killed  in  a  fit  of  insanity  by  a  female 
attendant  who  had  been  attached  to  her  person  for  half  a  lifetime,  that  I  cannot  now 
recall  her  memory,  child  as  I  was  when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  without  a  painful  re- 
awakening of  perhaps  the  first  images  of  horror  that  the  scenes  of  real  life  stamped  on 
my  mind. 

This  good  spinster  had  in  her  composition  a  strong  vein  of  the  superstitious,  and  was 
pleased,  among  other  fancies,  to  read  alone  in  her  cliamber  by  a  taper  fi.xed  in  a  candle- 
stick which  she  had  formed  out  of  a  human  skull.  One  night,  this  strange  piece  of 
furniture  acquired  suddenly  the  power  of  locomotion,  and,  after  performing  some  odd 
circles  on  her  chimney-piece,  fairly  leaped  on  the  floor,  and  continued  to  roll  about  the 
apartment.  Mrs  Swinton  calmly  proceeded  to  the  adjoining  room  for  another  light,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  penetrate  the  mystery  on  the  spot.  Rats  abounded  in  the  ancient 
building  she  inhabited,  and  one  of  these  had  managed  to  ensconce  itself  within  her 
favourite  memento  mori.  Though  thus  endowed  with  a  more  than  feminine  share  of 
nerve,  she  entertained  largelj'  that  belief  in  supcrnaturals,  which  in  those  times  was  not 
considered  as  sitting  ungracefully  on  the  grave  and  aged  of  her  condition  ;  and  the  .story 
of  the  Magic  IMirror  was  one  for  which  she  vouched  with  particular  confidence,  alleging 
indeed  that  one  of  her  own  family  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  incidents  recorded 
in  it. 

"  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me.'' 

Stories  enow  of  much  the  same  cast  will  present  themselves  to  the  recollection  of  such 
of  my  readers  as  have  ever  dabbled  in  a  species  of  lore  to  which  I  certainly  gave  more 
hours,  at  one  period  of  my  life,  than  I  should  gain  any  credit  by  confessing. 

Avgusl,  1831. 
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"There  are  times 
When  Fancy  plays  her  gambols,  in  despite 
Even  of  our  watchful  senses,  when  in  sooth 
Substance  seems  shadow,  shadow  substance  seems. 
When  tlie  broad,  palpable,  and  mark'd  partition. 


'Twixt  that  which  is  and  is  not,  seems  dissolved, 
As  if  the  mental  eye  gain'd  power  to  gaze 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  existing  world. 
S'ich  hours  of  shadowy  dreams  I  better  love 
Than  all  the  gross  realities  of  life." — Anonymous. 


^S^?/Sy  Y  Aunt  Margaret  was  one  of  that  respected  sisterhood,  upon  whom  devolve 
(  -SiA  4    ^^^  ^^^  trouble  and  solicitude  incidental  to  the  possession  of  childi-en,  except- 
f  V^^lyj!    ing  only  that  which  attends  tlieir  entrance  into  the  world. 
^"^■^  family,  of  very  ditferent  dispositions  and  constitutions.      ^ 


possession 

We  were  a  large 
Some  were  dull  and 
peevish-^they  were  sent  to  Aunt  Margaret  to  be  amused ;  some  were  rude,  romping, 
and  boisterous — they  were  sent  to  Aunt  Margaret  to  be  kept  quiet,  or  rather  that  their 
noise  might  be  removed  out  of  hearing :  those  who  were  indisposed  w^ere  sent  with  the 
prospect  of  being  nursed — those  who  were  stubborn,  with  the  hope  of  their  being 
subdued  by  the  kindness  of  Aunt  Margaret's  discipline ;  in  short,  she  had  all  the  various 
duties  of  a  mother,  without  the  credit  and  dignity  of  the  maternal  character.  The  busy 
scene  of  her  various  cares  is  now  over — of  the  invalids  and  the  robust,  the  kind  and 
the  rough,  the  peevish  and  pleased  children,  who  tlu-onged  her  little  parlour  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  not  one  now  remains  alive  but  myself;  who,  alHicted  by  early  infirmity, 
was  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  her  nurslings,  yet  nevertheless,  have  outlived  them  all. 

It  is  still  my  custom,  and  shall  be  so  while  I  liave  the  use  of  my  limbs,  to  visit  my 
respected  relation  at  least  three  times  a-week.  Her  abode  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
suburbs  of  the  town  in  which  I  reside ;  and  is  accessible,  not  only  by  the  high-road, 
from  which  it  stands  at  some  distance,  but  by  means  of  a  greensward  footpath,  leading 
through  some  pretty  meadows.  I  have  so  little  left  to  torment  me  in  life,  that  it  is  one 
of  my  greatest  vexations  to  know  that  several  of  these  sequestered  fields  have  been 
devoted  as  sites  for  building.  In  that  which  is  nearest  the  town,  wheelbarrows  have 
been  at  work  for  several  weeks  in  such  numbers,  that,  I  verily  believe,  its  whole  surface, 
to  the  depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches,  was  irountcd  in  these  monotrochs  at  the  same 
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moment,  and  in  the  act  of  being  transported  from  one  place  to  another.  Huge  triangular 
piles  of  planks  are  also  reared  in  different  parts  of  the  devoted  messuage ;  and  a  little 
group  of  trees,  that  still  grace  the  eastern  end,  which  rises  in  a  gentle  ascent,  have  just 
received  warning  to  quit,  expressed  by  a  daub  of  white  paint,  and  ai-e  to  give  place  to  a 
curious  grove  of  chimnej's. 

It  would,  perhaps,  hurt  others  in  my  situation  to  reflect  that  this  little  range  of 
pasturage  once  belonged  to  my  father,  (whose  family  was  of  some  consideration  in  the 
world,)  and  was  sold  by  patches  to  remedy  distresses  in  which  he  involved  himself  in  an 
attempt  by  commercial  adventure  to  redeem  his  diminished  fortune.  While  the  building 
scheme  was  in  full  <)j)eration,  this  circumstance  w;is  often  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  clasa 
of  friends  who  are  anxious  that  no  part  of  )'uur  misfortunes  should  escape  your  obser- 
vation. "  Such  pasture-ground  ! — lying  at  the  very  town's  end — in  turnips  and  potatoes, 
the  parks  would  bring  20/.  per  acre,  and  if  leased  for  building — Oh,  it  was  a  gold 
mine! — And  all  sold  for  an  old  song  out  of  the  ancient  possessor's  hands!"  My 
comforters  cannot  bring  me  to  repine  much  on  tliis  subject.  If  I  could  be  allowed  to 
look  back  on  the  past  without  interruption,  I  could  willingly  give  up  the  enjoyment  of 
present  income,  and  the  hope  of  future  profit,  to  those  who  have  purchased  what  my 
father  sold.  I  regret  the  alteration  of  the  ground  only  because  it  destroys  associations, 
and  I  would  more  willingly  (I  think)  see  the  Earl's  Closes  in  the  hands  of  strangers, 
retaining  their  silvan  appearance,  than  know  them  for  my  own,  if  torn  up  by  agriculture, 
or  covered  with  buildings.     Mine  are  the  sensations  of  poor  Logan  : 

"  Tlie  horrid  plough  has  rased  tlie  }:.recn 
Where  yet  a  child  I  stray'd  ; 
The  axe  has  fell'd  tlic  hawthorn  screen, 
The  sclioolboy's  summer  shade." 

I  Iiope,  however,  the  threatened  devastation  will  not  be  consummated  in  my  daj'. 
Although  the  adventurous  spirit  of  times  short  while  since  passed  gave  rise  to  the 
undertaking,  I  have  been  encouraged  to  think,  that  the  subsequent  clianges  have  so  far 
damped  the  spirit  of  .speculation,  tjiat  the  rest  of  the  woodland  footiiath  Icailing  to  Aunt 
INlargaret's  retreat  wiU  be  left  undisturbed  for  lier  time  and  mine.  I  am  interested  in  this, 
for  every  step  of  the  way,  after  I  have  passed  through  the  green  already  mentioned,  has 
for  me  something  of  early  remembrance : — There  is  the  stile  at  which  I  can  recollect  a 
cross  child's-maid  upbraiding  me  witli  my  infirmity,  as  she  lifted  me  coarsely  and  eai'elessly 
over  the  flinty  steps,  wliieli  my  brothers  traversed  witli  sliout  and  bound.  I  remember 
the  suppressed  bitterness  of  the  moment,  and,  conscious  of  my  own  inferiority,  the 
feeling  of  envy  with  which  I  regarded  the  easy  movements  and  elastic  steps  of  my 
more  happily  formed  brethren.  Alas  !  these  goodly  barks  have  all  perished  on  life's  wide 
ocean,  and  only  that  which  seemed  so  little  seaworthy,  us  the  naval  phra.se  goes,  has 
reached  the  port  when  the  tempest  is  over.  Then  there  is  the  pool,  where,  manoeuvring 
our  little  navy,  constructed  out  of  the  broad  water  flags,  my  elder  brother  fell  in,  and 
was  scarce  saved  from  the  watery  element  to  die  under  Nelson's  banner.  There  is 
the  hazel  copse  also,  in  which  my  brother  Henry  used  to  gather  nuts,  thinking  little 
tliat  he  was  to  die  in  an  Indian  jungle  in  quest  of  rupees. 

There  is  so  nuich  more  of  remembrance  about  the  little  walk,  that — as  I  stop,  rest  on 
my  crutch-headed  cane,  and  look  round  with  that  species  of  eom])arison  between  the 
thing  I  was  and  that  which  I  now  am — it  almost  induces  me  to  doubt  my  own  identity; 
until  I  find  myself  in  face  of  the  honeysuckle  porch  of  Aunt  Margaret's  dwelling,  with  its 
irregularity  of  front,  and  its  odd  projecting  latticed  windows  ;  where  the  workmen  seem 
to  have  made  a  stud}'  that  no  one  of  them  shouhl  resemble  auotiier,  in  form,  size,  or  in 
the  old-fashioned  stone  entablature  and  labels  which  adorn  them.  This  tenement,  once 
the  manor-house  of  Earl's  Closes,  we  still  retain  a  sliglit  hold  ujjoii  ;  for,  in  some  family 
arrangements,  it  had  seen  .settled  upon  Aunt  Margaret  during  the  term  of  her  life. 
Upiin  this  fiail  tenure  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  fiie  last  shadow  of  the  family  of 
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Bothwell  of  Earl's  Closes,  and  their  last  slight  connection  with  their  paternal  inheritance. 
The  only  representative  will  then  be  an  infirm  old  man,  moving  not  imwiUingly  to  the 
grave,  which  has  devoured  aU  that  were  dear  to  his  aflections. 

When  I  have  indulged  such  thoughts  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  enter  the  mansion,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  gatehouse  only  of  the  original  building,  and  find  one  being  on 
whom  time  seems  to  have  made  little  impression  ;  for  the  Aunt  Margaret  of  to-day 
bears  the  same  proportional  age  to  the  Aunt  Margaret  of  my  early  youth,  that  the  boy 
of  ten  years  old  does  to  the  man  of  (by'r  Lady!)  some  fifty-six  years.  The  old  lady's 
invariable  costume  has  doubtless  some  share  in  confirming  one  in  the  opinion,  that  time 
has  stood  still  with  Aunt  Margaret. 

The  brown  or  chocolate-coloured  silk  gown,  with  ruflles  of  the  same  stuff  at  the  elbow, 
within  which  are  others  of  Mechlin  lace — the  black  silk  gloves,  or  mitts,  the  white  hair 
combed  back  upon  a  roll,  aud  the  cap  of  spotless  cambric,  which  closes  around  the 
venerable  countenance,  as  they  were  not  the  costume  of  1780,  so  neither  were  they  that 
of  1826;  they  are  altogether  a  style  peculiar  to  the  individual  Aunt  Margaret.  There 
she  still  sits,  as  she  sat  thirty  years  since,  with  her  wheel  or  the  stocking,  which  she 
works  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  by  the  window  in  summer;  or,  perhaps,  venturing  as 
far  as  the  porch  in  an  unusually  fine  summer  evening.  Her  frame,  like  some  well- 
constructed  piece  of  mechanics,  still  performs  the  ojierations  for  which  it  had  seemed 
destined  ;  going  its  round  with  an  activity  which  is  gradually  diminished,  yet  indicating 
no  probability  that  it  will  soon  come  to  a  period. 

The  solicitude  and  affection  which  had  made  Aunt  Margaret  the  willing  slave  to  the 
inflictions  of  a  whole  nursery,  have  now  for  their  object  the  health  and  comfort  of  one 
old  and  infirm  man,  the  last  remaining  relative  of  her  family,  and  the  only  one  who  can 
still  find  interest  in  the  traditional  stores  which  she  hoards,  as  some  miser  hides  the  gold 
which  he  desires  that  no  one  should  enjoy  after  his  deatli. 

My  conversation  with  Aunt  Margaret  generally  relates  little  either  to  the  present  or 
to  the  future  :  for  the  passing  day  we  possess  as  much  as  we  require,  and  we  neither  of 
us  wish  for  more  ;  and  for  that  which  is  to  follow  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  n-rave 
neither  hopes,  nor  fears,  nor  anxiety.  We  therefore  naturally  look  back  to  the  jjast  ; 
and  forget  the  present  fallen  fortunes  and  declined  importance  of  our  family,  iu  recalling 
the  hours  when  it  was  wealthy  and  prosperous. 

With  this  slight  introduction,  the  reader  will  know  as  much  of  Aunt  Margaret  and 
her  nephew  as  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  following  conversation  and  narrati\e. 

Last  week,  when,  late  in  a  summer  evening,  I  went  to  caU  on  the  old  lady  to  wliom 
my  reader  is  now  introduced,  I  was  received  by  her  with  all  her  usual  affection  and 
benignity;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  seemed  abstracted  and  disposed  to  silence. 
I  asked  her  the  reason.  "  They  have  been  clearing  out  the  old  chapel,"  she  said; 
"  John  Clayhudgeons  having,  it  seems,  discovered  that  the  stuff  within — being,  I 
suppose,  the  remains  of  our  ancestors — was  excellent  for  top-di'essing  the  meadows." 

Here  I  started  up  with  more  alacrity  than  I  have  displayed  for  some  years  ;  but  sat 
down  while  my  aunt  added,  laying  her  hand  upon  my  sleeve,  "  The  chapel  has  been  long 
considered  as  common  ground,  mj  dear,  and  used  for  a  penfold,  and  what  objection  can 
we  have  to  the  man  for  employing  what  is  his  own,  to  his  own  profit  ?  Besides,  I  did 
speak  to  him,  and  he  very  readily  and  civilly  promised,  that,  if  he  found  bones  or  monu- 
ments, they  should  be  carefuUy  respected  and  reinstated  ;  and  what  more  could  I  ask  ? 
So,  the  first  stone  they  found  bore  the  name  of  Margaret  BothweU,  1583,  and  I  have 
caused  it  to  be  laid  carefully  aside,  as  I  think  it  betokens  death  ;  and  having  served  my 
namesake  two  hundi-ed  years,  it  has  just  been  cast  up  in  time  to  do  me  the  same  good 
turn.  My  house  has  been  long  put  in  order,  as  far  as  the  small  earthly  concerns  require 
it,  but  who  shall  say  that  their  account  with  Heaven  is  sufficiently  revised  ?" 

"After  what  you  have  said,  aunt,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps  I  ought  to  take  my  hat  and  go 
away,  and  so  I  should,  but  that  there  is  on  this  occasion  a  little  alloy  mingled  with  our 
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devotion.  To  think  of  death  at  all  times  is  a  duty — to  supjwse  it  nearer,  from  the 
linding  of  an  old  gravestone,  is  superstition  ;  and  you,  with  your  strong  useful  common 
sense,  which  was  so  long  the  prop  of  a  fallen  family,  are  the  last  person  whom  I  should 
have  suspected  of  such  weakness." 

"  Neither  would  I  have  deserved  your  suspicions,  kinsman,"  answered  Aunt  Margaret, 
"  if  we  were  speaking  of  any  incident  occurring  in  the  actual  business  of  human  life. 
But  for  all  this  I  have  a  sense  of  superstition  about  me,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  jiart 
with.  Tt  is  a  feeling  which  separates  me  from  this  age,  and  links  me  with  that  to  which 
I  am  hastening  ;  and  even  when  it  seems,  as  now,  to  lead  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  bids  me  gaze  on  it,  I  do  not  love  that  it  should  be  dispelled.  It  soothes  my  imagina- 
tion, without  influencing  my  reason  or  conduct." 

"  I  profess,  my  good  lady,"  replied  I,  "  that  had  any  one  but  you  made  such  a 
declaration;  I  should  have  thought  it  as  capricious  as  that  of  the  clergyman,  who,  with- 
out vindicating  his  false  reading,  preferred,  from  habit's  sake,  his  old  Mumpsinuis  to  the 
modern  Sumpsimus." 

"  AVell,"  answered  my  aunt,  "  I  must  explain  my  inconsistency  in  this  particular,  by 
compai-ing  it  to  another.  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  piece  of  that  old-fashioned  thing  called 
a  Jacobite  ;  but  I  am  so  in  sentiment  and  feeling  only;  for  a  more  loyal  subject  never 
joined  in  prayers  for  the  health  and  wealth  of  George  the  Fourth,  whom  God  long 
preserve!  But  I  dare  say  that  kind-hearted  sovereign  would  not  deem  that  an  old 
woman  did  him  much  injury  if  she  leaned  back  in  her  arm  chair,  just  in  sucii  a  twiliglit 
as  this,  and  thought  of  the  high-mettled  men,  whose  sense  of  duty  called  them  to  arms 
against  his  grandfather;  and  how,  in  a  cause  wliich  they  deemed  that  of  their  rightful 
prince  and  country, 

*  They  fought  till  their  hands  to  the  broadsword  were  glued, 
They  fought  against  fortune  with  hearts  unsubdued.' 

Do  not  come  at  such  a  moment,  when  my  head  is  full  of  jilaids,  piln'ochs,  and  daj-morcs, 
and  ask  my  reason  to  admit  what,  I  am  afraid,  it  cannot  deny — 1  mean,  that  the  public 
advantage  peremptorily  demanded  that  these  things  should  cease  to  exist.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  refuse  to  allow  the  justice  of  your  reasoning  ;  but  yet,  being  convinced  against 
my  will,  you  will  gain  little  by  your  motion.  You  might  as  well  read  to  an  infatuated 
lover  the  catalogue  of  his  mistress's  imperfections  ;  for,  when  he  has  been  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  summary,  you  will  only  get  for  answer,  that,  '  he  lo'es  her  a'  the  better.' " 

I  was  not  sorry  to  have  changed  the  gloomy  train  of  Aunt  Margaret's  thoughts,  and 
replied  in  the  same  tone,  "  Well,  I  can't  lielp  being  persuaded  that  our  good  king  is  the 
more  sure  of  Mrs.  Bothwell's  loyal  affection,  that  he  has  the  Stuart  right  of  birth,  as 
well  as  the  Act  of  Succession  in  his  favour." 

"Perhaps  my  attachment,  were  its  source  of  consequence,  might  be  found  warmer  for 
the  union  of  the  rights  you  mention,"  said  Aunt  Margaret;  "but,  upon  my  word,  it 
would  be  as  sincere  if  the  king's  right  were  founded  only  on  the  will  of  the  nation,  as 
declared  at  the  Revolution.     I  am  none  o{  jour  Jure  divitto  folk." 

"  And  a  Jacobite  notwithstanding." 

"  And  a  Jacobite  notwithstanding  ;  or  rather,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  call  me  one  of 
the  party  which,  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  were  called  IVhimsicah ;  because  they  were 
sometimes  oi)erated  upon  by  feelings,  sometimes  by  principle.  After  all,  it  is  very  hard 
that  you  will  not  allow  an  old  woman  to  be  as  inconsistent  in  her  political  sentiments,  as 
mankind  in  general  show  themselves  in  all  the  various  courses  of  life  ;  since  you  cannot 
point  out  one  of  them,  in  which  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  who  pursue  it  are 
not  perpetually  carrj-ing  us  away  from  the  ])ath  which  our  reason  points  out." 

"  True,  aunt ;  but  you  arc  a  wilful  wanderer,  who  should  be  forced  back  into  the 
right  path." 

"  Spare  me,  I  entreat  you,"  replied  Aunt  Margaret.  "  You  remember  the  Gaelic 
song,  though  I  dare  say  I  mispronounce  the  words — 
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'  Hatil  niohatil,  iia  dowski  mi.' 
*  1  am  asleep,  do  not  wakeu  me.' 

1  tell  3'uu,  kinsman,  that  tlie  sort  of  waking  dreams  wliicli  my  imagination  spins  out,  in 
what  your  favourite  Wordsworth  calls  '  moods  of  my  own  mind,'  are  worth  all  the  rest 
of  my  more  active  days.  Then,  instead  of  looking  forwards  as  I  did  in  youth,  and 
forming  for  myself  fairy  palaces,  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  I  turn  my  eyes  backward 
upon  the  days  and  manners  of  my  better  time  ;  and  the  sad,  yet  soothing  recollections 
come  so  close  and  interesting,  that  I  almost  think  it  sacrilege  to  be  wiser,  or  more 
rational,  or  less  prejudiced,  than  those  to  whom  I  looked  up  in  my  younger  years." 

"  I  think  I  now  understand  what  you  mean,"  I  answered,  "  and  can  comprehend  why 
you  sliould  occasionally  prefer  tlie  twilight  of  illusion  to  tlie  steady  light  of  reason." 

"  Where  there  is  no  task,"  she  rejoined,  "  to  be  performed,  we  may  sit  in  the  dark  if 
we  like  it — if  we  go  to  work,  we  must  ring  for  candles." 

"  And  amidst  such  shadowy  and  doubtfid  light,"  continued  I,  "  imagination  frames  her 
enchanted  and  enchanting  visions,  and  sometimes  passes  them  upon  the  senses  for  reality." 

"  Yes,"  said  Aunt  Margaret,  who  is  a  well-read  woman,  "  to  those  who  resemble  the 
translator  of  Tasso, 

'  Prevailing  poet,  whose  undonbting  mind 
Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung.' 

It  is  not  required  for  this  purpose,  that  you  should  be  sensible  of  the  painful  horrors 
which  an  actual  belief  in  such  prodigies  inflicts  — such  a  belief,  now-a-days,  belongs  only 
to  fools  and  children.  It  is  not  necessary  that  your  ears  should  tingle,  and  your  com- 
plexion change,  like  that  of  Theodore,  at  the  approach  of  the  spectral  huntsman.  All 
that  is  indispensable  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  milder  feeling  of  supernatural  awe  is,  that 
you  should  be  susceptible  of  the  slight  shuddering  which  creeps  over  you  when  you  hear 
a  tale  of  terror — that  well-vouched  tale  which  the  narrator,  having  first  expressed  his 
general  disbelief  of  all  such  legendary  lore,  selects  and  produces,  as  having  something  in 
it  which  he  has  been  always  obliged  to  give  up  as  inexplicable.  Another  symptom  is, 
a  momentary  hesitation  to  look  round  you,  when  the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  at  the 
highest ;  and  the  tliird,  a  desire  to  avoid  looking  into  a  mirror,  wlien  you  lu-e  alone, 
in  your  chamber,  for  the  evening.  I  mean  such  are  signs  which  indicate  tlie  crisis, 
when  a  female  imagination  is  in  due  temperature  to  enjoy  a  ghost  story.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  describe  those  which  express  the  same  disposition  in  a  gentleman." 

"  Tliis  last  symptom,  dear  aunt,  of  shunning  the  mirror,  seems  likely  to  be  a  rare 
occurrence  amongst  the  fair  sex." 

"  You  are  a  novice  in  toilet  fashions,  my  dear  kinsman.  AU  women  consult  the 
looking-glass  with  anxiety  before  they  go  into  company;  but  when  they  return  home, 
the  mirror  has  not  the  same  charm.  The  die  has  been  cast — the  party  has  been  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  in  the  impression  which  she  desired  to  make.  But,  without 
going  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  dressing-table,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  myself,  like 
many  other  honest  folk,  do  not  like  to  see  the  blank  black  front  of  a  large  mirror  in  a 
room  dimly  lighted,  and  where  the  reflection  of  the  candle  seems  rather  to  lose  itself  in 
the  deep  obscurity  of  the  glass,  than  to  be  reflected  back  again  into  the  apartment. 
That  space  of  inky  darkness  seems  to  be  a  field  for  Fancy  to  play  her  revels  in.  She 
may  call  up  other  features  to  meet  us,  instead  of  the  reflection  of  our  own ;  or,  as  in  the 
spells  of  Hallowe'en,  which  we  learned  in  childhood,  some  unknown  form  may  be  seen 
peeping  over  our  shoulder.  In  short,  when  I  am  in  a  ghost-seeing  humour,  I  make  my 
handmaiden  draw  the  green  curtains  over  the  mirror,  before  I  go  into  the  room,  so  that 
she  may  have  the  first  shock  of  the  apparition,  if  there  be  any  to  be  seen.  But,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  this  dislike  to  look  into  a  mirror  in  particular  times  and  places,  has, 
I  believe,  its  original  foundation  in  a  story  which  came  to  me  by  tradition  from  my 
grandmother,  who  was  a  party  concerned  in  the  scene  of  which  I  will  now  tell  you." 


daptiEr  Jliie  #iir0t 


^^it'jfii  OU  are  foud  (said  my  aunt)  of  sketches  of  the  society  wliicli  has  passed  away. 
^7\2''^8r  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  _vou  Sir  I'liilip  Forester,  tiie  "chartered  libertine" 
j>V>  I  ,  of  Scottish  good  company,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  I  never  saw 
*5'/C3rv.'r:  ]^i„(  indeed;  but  my  mother's  traditions  were  full  of  his  wit,  {lallantry  and 
dissipation.  Tliis  gay  knight  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  the  Sir  Charles  Easy  and  the  Lovelace  of  his  day  and  country: 
renowned  for  the  number  of  duels  he  had  fought,  and  the  successful  intrigues  which  he 
had  carried  on.  The  supremacy  wliich  he  liad  attained  in  the  i'ashi()nat)le  world  was 
absolute;  and  when  we  combine  it  witii  one  or  two  anecdotes,  for  which,  "if  laws  were 
made  for  every  degree,"  he  ought  certainly  to  have  been  hanged,  the  po))ularity  of  such 
a  person  really  serves  to  shew,  either  that  the  present  times  are  much  more  decent,  if 
not  more  virtuous,  than  they  formerly  were;  or,  tliat  high  breeding  then  was  of  more 
difficult  attainment  tlian  that  which  is  now  .so  called;  and,  consequently,  entitTed  tlie 
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successful  professor  to  a  pr()i)oitionable  degree  of  jslcnary  indulgences  and  privileges. 
No  beau  of  this  day  could  have  borne  out  so  ugly  a  story  as  that  of  Pretty  Pe"-o-y 
Grindstone,  the  miller's  daugliter  at  Sillermills — it  had  well-nigh  made  work  for  the 
Lord  Advocate.  But  it  hurt  Sir  Pliilip  Forester  uo  more  than  the  hail  hurts  the  hearth- 
stone.    He  was  as  well  received  in  society  as  ever,  and  dined  with  the  Duke  of  A 

the  day  the  poor  girl  was  buried.  She  died  of  heart-break.  But  that  has  notliing  to 
do  with  my  story. 

Now,  you  must  listen  to  a  single  word  upon  kith,  kin,  and  ally;  I  promise  you  I  will 
not  be  prolix.  But  it  is  necessary  to  the  authenticity  of  my  legend,  that  you  should 
know  that  Sir  Philip  Forester,  with  his  handsome  person,  elegant  accomplislmients,  and 
fashionable  manners,  married  tlie  younger  Miss  Falconer  of  King's  Copland.  Tiie  elder 
sister  of  this  lady  had  previously  become  the  wife  of  my  grandfather.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Bothwell,  and  brought  into  our  family  a  good  fortune.  Mss  Jemima,  or  Miss  Jemmie 
Falconer,  as  slie  was  usually  called,  had  also  about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterlin"- — then 
thought  a  very  handsome  portion  indeed. 

The  two  sisters  were  extremely  different,  though  eacli  luid  their  admirers  wlule  they 
remained  single.  Lady  Bothwell  had  some  touch  of  the  old  King's-Copland  blood  about 
her.  She  was  bold,  thougli  not  to  the  degree  of  audacity;  ambitious,  and  desirous  to 
raise  her  house  and  family;  and  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  considerable  spur  to  my  graud- 
fiitlier,  who  was  otherwise  an  indolent  man;  but  whom,  unless  he  has  been  slandered, 
his  lady's  influence  involved  in  some  political  matters  which  had  been  more  wisely  let 
alone.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  principle,  however,  and  masculine  good  sense,  as  some 
of  her  letters  testify,  which  are  still  in  my  wainscot  cabinet. 

Jemmie  Falconer  was  tlie  reverse  of  her  sister  in  every  respect.  Her  understanding 
did  not  reach  above  tlie  ordinary  pitch,  if,  indeed,  she  could  be  said  to  have  attained  it. 
Her  beauty,  while  it  lasted,  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  of  delicacy  of  complexion  and 
regularity  of  features,  without  any  peculiar  force  of  expression.  Even  these  charms 
faded  under  the  sufferings  attendant  on  an  ill-sorted  match.  Slie  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  husband,  by  whom  slie  was  treated  with  a  callous,  j-et  polite  indifference, 
which,  to  one  whose  heart  was  as  tender  as  her  judgment  was  weak,  was  more  painful 
perhaps  than  absolute  iU-usage.  Sir  Pliilip  was  a  voluptuary,  that  is,  a  completely  selfish 
egotist,  whose  disposition  and  character  resembled  the  rapier  he  wore,  polished,  keen, 
and  brilliant,  but  inflexible  and  unjiitying.  As  he  observed  carefully  all  the  usual  forms 
towards  his  lady,  he  had  the  art  to  deprive  her  even  of  the  compassion  of  the  world;  and 
useless  and  unavailing  as  that  may  be  while  actually  possessed  by  the  suflerer,  it  is,  to  a 
mind  like  Lady  Forester's,  most  painful  to  know  she  has  it  not. 

The  tattle  of  society  did  its  best  to  place  the  peccant  husband  above  the  suffering  wife. 
Some  called  her  a  poor  spiritless  thing,  and  declared,  that,  with  a  little  of  her  sister's 
spirit,  she  might  have  brought  to  reason  any  Sir  Philip  whatsoever,  were  it  the  termagant 
Falconbridge  himself.  But  the  greater  part  of  their  acquaintance  affected  candour,  and 
saw  faults  on  both  sides;  though,  in  fact,  there  only  existed  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed.  The  tone  of  such  critics  was — "To  be  sure,  no  one  wiU  justify  Sir  Philip 
Forester,  but  then  we  all  know  Sir  Philip,  and  Jemmie  Falconer  might  have  known 
what  she  had  to  expect  from  the  beginning. — What  made  her  set  her  cap  at  Sir  Philip? 
— He  would  never  have  looked  at  her  if  she  had  not  thrown  herself  at  his  head,  with 
her  poor  ten  thousand  pounds.  I  am  sure,  if  it  is  money  he  wanted,  she  spoiled  his 
market.  I  know  where  Sir  Philip  could  have  done  much  better. — And  then,  if  she  would 
have  the  man,  could  not  she  try  to  make  him  more  comfortable  at  home,  and  have  his 
friends  oftener,  and  not  plague  him  with  the  squalling  children,  and  take  care  all  was 
handsome  and  in  good  style  about  the  house?  I  declare  I  think  Sir  Phihp  would  have 
made  a  very  domestic  man,  with  a  woman  who  knew  how  to  manage  liim." 

Now  these  fair  critics,  in  raising  their  profound  edifice  of  domestic  felicity,  did  not 
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recollect  that  the  corner-stone  was  wanting;  and  tliat  to  receive  good  company  with  good 
cheer,  the  means  of  the  banquet  ought  to  liave  been  furnished  by  Sir  Philip  ;  whose  income 
(dilapidated  as  it  was)  was  not  equal  to  the  display  of  hospitality  required,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  supply  of  the  good  knight's  menm  plaisirs.  So,  in  spite  of  all  that  was 
so  sagely  suggested  by  female  friends,  Sir  Philip  carried  his  gt)od-humour  every  where 
abroad,  and  left  at  home  a  solitary  mansion  and  a  pining  spouse. 

At  length,  inconvenienced  in  his  money  affairs,  and  tired  even  of  the  short  time  which 
he  spent  in  his  own  dull  house.  Sir  Philip  Forester  determined  to  take  a  tri])  to  the  Con- 
tinent, in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer.  It  was  then  common  for  men  of  fashion  to  do  so; 
and  our  knight  pcrha|)S  was  of  opinion  that  a  toucli  of  the  military  character,  just  enough 
to  exalt,  but  not  render  pedantic,  his  qualities  as  a  beau  tjiiijori,  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain possession  of  the  elevated  situation  which  he  held  in  the  ranks  of  fasiiion. 

Sir  Philip's  resolution  threw  his  wife  into  agonies  of  terror,  by  which  the  worthy 
baronet  was  so  much  annoyed,  that,  contrary  to  his  wont,  he  took  some  trouble  to  soothe 
her  apprehensions;  and  once  more  brought  her  to  shed  tears,  in  which  sorrow  was  not 
altogether  unmingled  with  pleasure.  Lady  Bothwell  asked,  as  a  favour.  Sir  Philip's 
permission  to  receive  her  sister  and  her  family  into  her  own  house  during  his  absence 
on  the  Continent.  Sir  Philip  readily  assented  to  a  proposition  which  saved  expense, 
silenced  the  foolish  people  who  might  have  talked  of  a  deserted  wife  and  family,  and 
gratified  Lady  Bothwell,  for  whom  he  felt  some  respect,  as  for  one  wlio  often  spoke  to 
him,  always  with  freedom,  and  sometimes  with  severity,  without  being  deterred  either  by 
his  raillery,  or  the  prestige  of  his  reputation. 

A  day  or  two  before  Sir  Philip's  departure.  Lady  Bothwell  took  the  lil)erty  of  asking 
him,  in  her  sister's  presence,  the  direct  question,  which  his  timid  wife  had  often  desired, 
but  never  ventured,  to  put  to  liim. 

"Pray,  Sir  Philip,  what  route  do  you  take  when  you  reach  the  Continent?" 

"  I  go  from  Leith  to  Helvoet  by  a  packet  with  advices." 

"That  I  comprehend  perfectly,"  said  Lady  Bothwell  dryly;  "but  you  do  not  mean 
to  remain  long  at  llelvoet,  I  presume,  and  I  sliould  like  to  know  what  is  your  next 
object?" 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  lady,"  answered  Sir  Philip,  "a  question  which  I  have  not  dared 
to  ask  myself.  The  answer  depends  on  the  fate  of  war.  I  shall,  of  course,  go  to  head- 
quarters, whei-ever  they  may  happen  to  be  for  the  time  ;  deliver  my  letters  of  introduction  ; 
learn  as  much  of  the  nolde  art  of  war  as  may  suflice  a  poor  interloping  amateur;  and 
then  take  a  glance  at  the  sort  of  tiling  of  wliich  we  read  so  much  in  tiie  Gazette." 

"  And  I  trust,  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  "  that  you  will  remember  that  you  arc 
a  husband  and  a  father;  and  that  tliough  you  think  fit  to  indulge  this  military  fancy,  you 
will  not  let  it  hurry  you  into  dangers  which  it  is  certainly  unnecessary  for  any  save 
professional  persons  to  encounter?" 

"  Lady  Bothwell  does  me  too  much  honour,"  replied  the  adventurous  knight,  "  in 
regarding  such  a  circumstance  with  the  slightest  interest.  But  to  soothe  your  flattering 
anxiety,  I  trust  your  ladyship  \v\\\  recollect,  that  I  cannot 'ex])ose  to  hazard  the  venerable 
and  paternal  character  which  you  so  obligingly  recommend  to  my  protection,  without 
putting  in  some  peril  an  honest  fellow,  calli'd  Philiji  Forester,  witli  wlnmi  I  liave  kept 
company  for  tliirty  years,  and  with  whom,  though  some  folk  consider  him  a  coxcomb,  I 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  part." 

"  Well,  Sir  Phihp,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  affiiirs;  I  have  little  right  to 
interfere — you  are  not  my  husliand." 

"  God  forbid!" — said  Sir  Phili|)  hastily;  instantly  adding,  however,  "  God  forbid  that 
I  should  deprive  my  friend  Sir  Geoffrey  of  so  inestimable  a  treasure." 

"  But  you  are  my  sister's  husband,"  rejilied  the  lady;  "and  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
of  her  present  distress  of  mind " 
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"  If  hearing  of  nothing  else  from  morning  to  niglit  can  make  me  aware  of  it,"  said 
Sir  Philip,  "  I  should  know  something  of  the  matter." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  reply  to  your  wit,  Sir  Philip,"  answered  Lady  Bothwell ;  "  but 
you  must  be  sensible  that  all  this  distress  is  on  account  of  apprehensions  for  your  per- 
sonal safety." 

"  Li  that  case,  I  am  surprised  that  Lady  Bothwell,  at  least,  should  give  herself  so 
much  trouble  upon  so  insignificant  a  subject." 

"  My  sister's  interest  may  account  for  my  being  anxious  to  learn  something  of 
Sir  Philip  Forester's  motions;  about  which  otherwise,  I  know,  he  would  not  wish  me 
to  concern  myself.     I  have  a  brother's  safety,  too,  to  be  anxious  for." 

"You  mean  Major  Falconer,  your  brother  by  the  mother's  side:— "What  can  he  pos- 
sibly have  to  do  with  our  present  agreeable  conversation?" 

"  You  have  had  words  together.  Sir  Philip,"  said  Lady  Bothwell. 

"Naturally;  we  are  connections,"  replied  Sir  Philip,  "and  as  such  have  always  had 
the  usual  intercourse." 

"  That  is  an  evasion  of  the  subject,"  answered  the  lady.  "  By  words,  I  mean  angry 
words,  on  the  subject  of  your  usage  of  your  wife." 

"If,"  replied  Sir  Philip  Forester,  "you  suppose  Major  Falconer  simple  enough  to 
intrude  his  advice  upon  me.  Lady  Bothwell,  in  my  domestic  matters,  you  are  indeed 
warranted  in  believing  that  I  might  possildy  be  so  far  displeased  with  the  interference, 
as  to  request  him  to  reserve  his  advice  till  it  was  asked." 

"And,  being  on  these  terms,  you  are  going  to  join  the  very  army  in  which  my  l)rothor 
Falconer  is  now  serving?" 

"No  man  knows  the  path  of  honour  better  than  Major  Falconer,"  said  Sir  Philip. 
"  An  aspirant  after  fame,  like  me,  cannot  choose  a  better  guide  than  his  footsteps." 

Lady  Bothwell  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  the  tears  gushing  from  her  eyes. 

"  And  tliis  heartless  raillery,"  she  said,  "  is  all  the  consideration  that  is  to  be  given  to 
our  apprehensions  of  a  quarrel  which  may  bring  on  the  most  terrible  consequences? 
Good  God  I  of  what  can  men's  hearts  be  made,  who  can  thus  daily  with  the  agony 
of  others?" 

Sir  Pliilip  Forester  was  moved;  he  laid  aside  the  mocking  tone  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  spoken. 

"Dear  Lady  Bothwell,"  he  said,  taking  her  reluctant  hand,  "we  are  both  wrong:  — 
you  are  too  deeply  serious;  I,  perhaps,  too  little  so.  The  dispute  I  had  with  Major 
Falconer  was  of  no  earthly  consequence.  Had  any  thing  occurred  betwixt  us  that  ought 
to  have  been  settled  par  vote  dufait,  as  we  say  in  France,  neither  of  us  are  persons  that 
are  likely  to  postpone  such  a  meeting.  Permit  me  to  say,  that  were  it  generally  known 
that  you  or  my  Lady  Forester  are  apprehensive  of  such  a  catastrophe,  it  might  be  the 
very  means  of  bringing  about  what  would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  happen.  I  know 
your  good  sense,  Lady  Bothwell,  and  that  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say,  that  really 
my  affairs  require  my  absence  for  some  months; — this  Jemima  cannot  understand;  it  is 
a  perpetual  recurrence  of  questions,  why  can  j'ou  not  do  this,  or  that,  or  the  third  thing ; 
and,  when  you  have  proved  to  her  tliat  her  expedients  are  totally  inefiectual,  you  liave 
just  to  begin  the  whole  round  again.  Now,  do  you  tell  her,  dear  Lady  Bothwell,  that 
ijou  are  satisfied.  She  is,  you  must  confess,  one  of  those  persons  with  whom  authority 
goes  farther  than  reasoning.  Do  but  repose  a  little  confidence  in  me,  and  you  shall  see 
how  amply  I  will  repay  it." 

Lady  Bothwell  shook  hei-  head,  as  one  but  half  satisfied.  "  How  difficult  it  is  to 
extend  confidence,  when  the  basis  on  which  it  ought  to  rest  has  been  so  much  shaken  1 
But  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  Jemima  easy ;  and  farther,  I  can  only  say,  tliat  for  keep- 
ing your  present  purpose,  I  hold  you  responsible  l)0th  to  God  and  man." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  I  will  deceive  you,"  said  Sir  Philip ;  "  llie  safest  conveyance  to  me 
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will  be  through  the  general  post-office,  Helvoetsluy?,  where  I  will  take  care  to  leave 
orders  for  forwarrling  my  letters.  As  for  Falconer,  our  only  encounter  will  be  over 
a  bottle  of  Burgundy  !  so  make  yourself  perfectly  easy  on  his  score." 

Lady  Bntliwell  could  i}ot  make  licrself  easy ;  yet  she  was  sensilde  tliat  her  sister  Jiurt 
her  own  cause  by  tahiiuj  on,  as  tlie  maid-servants  call  it,  too  vehemently ;  and  by 
showing  before  every  stranger,  liy  niiinnir,  and  sometimes  by  words  also,  a  dissatisfaction 
witli  her  husl)and's  Journey,  that  was  sure  to  come  to  his  ears,  and  equally  certain  to 
(li.-plcase  him.  Cut  theie  was  no  help  for  this  domestic  dissension,  which  ended  only 
with  the  day  of  separation. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell,  with  precision,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Philip  Forester  went 
over  to  Flanders;  but  it  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  campaign  opened  with  extraor- 
dinary fury  ;  and  many  bloody,  thougli  indecisive,  skirmishes  were  fought  between  the 
French  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Allies  on  the  other.  In  all  our  modern  improvements, 
there  are  none,  perhaps,  greater  than  in  the  accuracy  and  sj)ecd  with  which  intelligence 
is  transmitted  from  any  scene  of  action  to  those  in  this  country  whom  it  may  concern. 
During  Marlborough's  campaigns,  the  sufferings  of  the  many  who  had  relations  in,  or 
aloug  with,  the  army,  wen;  greatly  augmented  by  the  suspense  in  which  they  were 
iletaiiied  for  w-eeks,  after  they  had  lieaid  of  bloody  battles,  in  which,  in  all  probability, 
those  for  whom  their  bosoms  tluobbcd  with  an.viety  had  been  personally  engaged. 
Amongst  those  who  were  most  agoni/.ed  by  this  state  of  uncertainty,  was  the — I  had 
almost  said  deserted — wife  of  the  gay  Sir  Philip  Forester.  A  single  letter  had  informed 
her  of  his  arrival  on  the  Continent — no  others  were  received.  One  notice  occurred  in 
the  newspa])ers,  in  which  Volunteer  Sir  Philip  Forester  was  mentioned  as  having  been 
entrusted  with  a  <langerous  reconnoissance,  whiili  he  had  executed  with  the  greatest 
courage,  dexterity,  and  iutelligeuce,  and  recei\  ed  the  thanks  of  the  commanding  officer. 
The  sense  of  his  having  acquirecl  distinction  brought  a  momentary  glow  into  the  lady's 
jialc  cheek  ;  but  it  was  instantly  lost  in  ashen  whiteness  at  the  recollection  ol'  his  danger. 
After  this,  they  had  no  news  whatever,  neither  from  Sir  Philip,  nor  even  from  their 
brother  Falconer.  The  case  of  Lady  Forester  was  not  indeed  different  from  that  of 
hundreds  in  the  same  situation  ;  but  a  feeble  mind  is  necessarily  an  irritable  one,  and 
the  suspense  which  .some  bear  with  constitutioiud  iinlifference  or  philosophical  resignation, 
and  some  with  a  disposition  to  believe  and  hope  the  best,  was  intolerable  to  Lady  Forester, 
at  once  solitary  and  .sensitive,  low-spirited,  and  devoid  of  strengtii  of  mind,  whether 
natural  or  acquired. 


„.|:|i,ii!Hi«ii;i'!ji|  ]  'i>\\t\^  ,.,  „!JM;;ii4ri  '  ■ 


'^3^/^V^  '"^  ^'^^  received  no  farther  news  of  Sir  Philip,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
UL7/raS,<3&  his  unfortunate  lady  began  now  to  feel  a  sort  of  consolation,  even  in  those 
careless  habits  which  had  so  often  given  her  pain.  "  He  is  so  thoughtless," 
she  repeated  a  hundi-ed  times  a  day  to  her  sister,  "  he  never  writes  when 
things  are  going  on  smootlily  ;  it  is  his  way  :  had  any  thing  happened  he  would  have 
informed  us." 

Lady  BothweU  listened  to  her  sister  without  attempting  to  console  her.  Probably  she 
might  be  of  opinion,  that  even  the  worst  intelligence  which  could  be  received  from 
Flanders  might  not  be  without  some  touch  of  consolation  ;  and  that  the  Dowager  Lady 
Forester,  if  so  she  was  doomed  to  be  called,  might  have  a  source  of  happiness  unknown 
to  the  wife  of  the  gayest  and  finest  gentleman  in  Scotland.  This  conviction  became 
stronger  as  they  learned  from  inquiries  made  at  head-quarters,  that  Sir  PhiUp  was  no 
longer  with  the  army ;  though  whether  lie  had  been  taken  or  slain  in  some  of  those 
skirmishes  which  were  perpetually  occurring,  and  in  which  he  loved  to  distinguish 
himself,  or  whether  he  had,  for  some  unknown  reason  or  capricious  change  of  mind, 
voluntarily  left  the  service,  none  of  his  countrymen  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies  could  form 
even  a  conjecture.  Meantime  his  creditors  at  home  became  clamorous,  entered  into 
possession  of  his  property,  and  threatened  his  person,  should  he  be  rash  enough  to  return 
to  Scotland.     These  additional  disadvantages  aggravated  Lady  Bothwell's  displeasure 
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,      c     ;■       l.„.l^!,T,■^  •  while  her  sister  saw  nothing  in  any  of  them,  save  what 
About  this  penod  t""^^?  p  ^^^^^„  I^^,,.,,     trom  having  received  Ins 

r.he  Vdp  which  ..'  .0  c,„»  from  EgypL  »"  ,h.  P'°'»"""  "I'l  '  ^  J,"'™ 
Soctor  ,  Jived  from  »me  i-«~d.  of  i».»«.  "•  '«» J^l'^-Jin" .S  i'le,!  .Ti  »» 
i„,l,«l.lio«  «  «anee,  and  to  .<«,,».,  even  m  the  e,l,  "'  "''"''';  ■"^n  ,,,,,„,,,, 
f„r  .U.orienec  of  witehe.  and  noerom.ncer.,  the  dangerous  ehaia.te.  »'  '.""Y 
1 '«»,  ri.v  It  >..,  at  length  rntnoared.  that  for  a  eertain  gratiHe.tton  whte*,  of  eooi.e, 
:™r;l^^nl.ide.,h.e»e,  Doeto,Ba..i,ti  Bandotti  eotdd  te,,  .^^ 

tir.Lr:.e^i%trd  ttreToir  xidf ;:,,;::;»: -^ 

;    e!  e^^hHad  rSiTed  that  piteh  of  ...nfl  agon,  in  .hieh  the  .nt^^a-e,  ..»  do  an, 

rt:ft;r;;:r^!;.z.:t":Ec::tf;;:r,!;:r«;^:?rir:; 

3  "d      M;  Eo^h-vell  ,o„,.n*-ated  on  ,h.  l.nprob.bility  tha,  .uch  preten.t.n.  a. 

Lady  Bothwell  next  urged  the  unhiwfuhiess  of  resorting  to  sueh  sources  of  foib.ddcn 

'""ts!£"  replied  tlie  suflbrer,  "he  who  is  dying  of  thirst  cannot  refniin  froni 
drinSng  even  poisoned  water.  She  who  suffers  under  suspense  must  seek  '"'"•■■  ♦-^ 
even  were  the  powers  which  offer  it  unhallowed  and  infernal  I  go  to  lea  n  ny  late 
IneTand  tiVvery  evening  will  I  know  it :  the  sun  that  rises  to-morrow  shall  iu.d  n,e. 

"r^r^-3^:i;'St=;S;:^le  determined  upon  this  wild  s.,,.,  you  shal, 

not  go  all      If  this'  man  be  an  impostor,  you  may  be  too  much  ag,.a,c,   by  y.n,     e    - 

n!s  to  defect  his  villainv.     If,  which  I  cannot  believe,  there  be  any  truth  in  what  lu 

-  end     To,     h-i      ot  be  e;posed  alone  to  a  communication  of  so  extraordniary  a 

a  melancholy  gesture  the  fViendly  advice  -;!'7'-"\;*^^;- -[^jj^;;;' Paduan  Doctor 
When  the  hour  of  twilight  arnved,-wh.ch  was  the  pe nod  "'''^"  '  /Z^''  _^i^^  t„.„ 
.i.vtnod  to  receive  the  visits  of  those  who  came  to  consult  with  him,  tne  t«o 
hL  ^t^  i™"  i^'  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  having  their  dress  arrai^ 
IkHhat  of  women  of  an  inferior  description,  and  their  plaids  disposed  around  thn 
ftesarthey  were  worn  by  the  same  class;  for,  in  those  days  of  aristocracy,  the  quality 
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of  the  wearer  was  generally  indicated  by  tlie  manner  in  which  her  plaid  was  disposed, 
as  well  as  by  the  fineness  of  its  texture.  It  was  Lady  Bothwell  who  had  suggested  this 
species  of  disguise,  partly  to  avoid  observation  as  they  should  go  to  the  conjuror's  house, 
and  partly  in  order  to  make  trial  of  his  penetration,  by  appearing  before  him  in  a  feigned 
character.  Lady  Forester's  servant,  of  tried  fidelity,  had  been  employed  by  her  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Doctor  by  a  suitable  fee,  and  a  story  intimating  that  a  soldier's  wife  desired 
to  know  the  fate  of  her  husband ;  a  sulyect  upon  which,  in  aU  probability,  the  sage  was 
very  frequently  consulted. 

To  the  last  moment,  when  the  palace  clock  struck  eight,  Lady  Bothwell  earnestly 
watched  her  sister,  in  hopes  that  she  might  retreat  from  her  rash  undertaking ;  but  as 
mildness,  and  even  timidity,  is  capable  at  times  of  vehement  and  fixed  purposes,  she 
found  Lady  Forester  resolutely  unmoved  and  determined  when  the  moment  of  departure 
arrived.  Ill  satisfied  with  the  expedition,  but  determined  not  to  leave  her  sister  at  such  a 
crisis.  Lady  Bothwell  accompanied  Lady  Forester  through  more  than  one  obscure  street 
and  lane,  the  servant  walking  before,  and  acting  as  their  guide.  At  length  he  suddenly 
turned  into  a  narrow  court,  and  knocked  at  an  arched  door,  which  seemed  to  belong  to 
a  buikling  of  some  antiquity.  It  opened,  tliough  no  one  appeared  to  act  as  porter  ;  and 
the  servant,  stepping  aside  from  the  entrance,  motioned  the  ladies  to  enter.  They  had 
no  sooner  done  so,  than  it  shut,  and  excluded  their  guide.  The  two  ladies  found  them- 
selves in  a  small  vestibule,  illuminated  by  a  dim  lamp,  and  having,  when  the  door  was 
closed,  no  communication  with  the  external  liglit  or  air.  The  door  of  an  inner  apart- 
ment, partly  open,  was  at  the  farther  side  of  the  vestibule. 

"  We  must  not  hesitate  now,  Jemima,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  and  walked  forwards 
into  the  inner  room,  where,  surrounded  by  books,  maps,  philosophical  utensils,  and  other 
implements  of  peculiar  shape  and  appearance,  they  found  the  man  of  art. 

There  was  notliing  very  peculiar  in  the  Italian's  appearance.  He  had  the  dark  com- 
plexion and  marked  features  of  his  country,  seemed  about  fifty  years  old,  and  was 
handsomely,  but  plainly,  dressed  in  a  fuU  suit  of  black  clothes,  which  was  then  the 
universal  costume  of  the  medical  profession.  Large  wax-lights,  in  silver  sconces,  illu- 
minated the  apartment,  which  was  reasonably  furnished.  He  rose  as  the  ladies  entered ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  their  dress,  received  them  with  the  marked 
respect  due  to  their  quality,  and  which  foreigners  are  usually  punctilious  in  rendering 
to  those  to  whom  such  honours  are  due. 

Lady  Bothwell  endeavoured  to  maintain  her  proposed  incognito  ;  and,  as  the  Doctor 
ushered  them  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  made  a  motion  declining  his  courtesy,  as 
unfitted  for  their  condition.  "  We  are  poor  people,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  only  my  sister's 
distress  has  brought  us  to  consult  your  worship  whether " 

He  smiled  as  he  interrupted  her — "  I  am  awai-e,  madam,  of  your  sister's  distress,  and 
its  cause ;  I  am  aware,  also,  that  I  am  honoured  with  a  visit  from  two  ladies  of  the 
highest  consideration — Lady  Bothwell  and  Lady  Forester.  If  I  could  not  distinguish 
them  from  the  class  of  society  which  their  present  dress  would  indicate,  there  would 
be  small  possibility  of  my  being  able  to  gratify  them  by  giving  the  information  which 
they  come  to  seek." 

"I  can  easily  understand,"  said  Lady  Bothwell 

"  Pardon  my  boldness  to  interrupt  you,  milady,"  cried  the  Italian  ;  "  your  ladyship 
was  about  to  say,  that  you  could  easily  understand  that  I  had  got  possession  of  your 
names  by  means  of  your  domestic.  But  in  thinking  so,  you  do  injustice  to  the  fidelity  of 
your  servant,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  skiU  of  one  who  is  also  not  less  your  humble 
servant —  Baptista  Damiotti." 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  do  either,  sir,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  maintaining  a  tone  of 
composure,  though  somewhat  surprised,  "  but  the  situation  is  something  new  to  me.  If 
you  know  who  we  are,  you  also  know,  sir,  what  brought  us  here." 

"  Curiosity  to  know  the  fate  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  rank,  now,  or  lately  upon  the 
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Continent,"  answered  the  seer  ;  "  his  name  is  II  Cavaliero  Philippo  Forester  ;  a  gentleman 
wlio  lia»i  tlie  honour  to  be  husband  to  tliis  lady,  and,  with  your  ladj'ship's  permission  for 
usin^  ])laiii  lanjruajre,  the  misfortune  not  to  value  as  it  deserves  that  inestimable  advantage." 

Lady  Forester  sighed  decidy,  and  Lady  Bnthwell  replied — 

"  Since  you  know  our  object  without  our  telling  it,  the  only  question  that  remains  is, 
whether  you  have  the  power  to  relieve  my  sister's  anxiety  ?  " 

"I  have,  madam,"  answered  the  Paduan  scholar;  "but  there  is  still  a  previous 
inquiry.  Have  you  tlie  Cf)urage  to  beliold  with  your  own  eyes  what  the  Cavaliero 
Philippo  Forester  is  now  doing  ?  or  will  you  take  it  on  my  report  ?" 

"  That  question  my  sister  must  answer  for  hersell',"  said  Lady  BothweU. 

"  With  my  own  eyes  will  I  endure  to  see  whatever  you  have  power  to  shew  me,"  said 
Lady  Forester,  witli  tlie  same  determined  spirit  wliich  ha<l  stimulated  her  since  her 
resolution  was  taken  upon  this  subject. 

"  There  may  be  danger  in  it." 

"  If  gold  can  compensate  the  risk,"  said  Lady  Forester,  taking  out  her  purse. 

"  I  do  not  such  things  for  the  purpose  of  gain,"  answered  the  foreigner.  "  I  dare  not 
turn  my  art  to  such  a  purpose.  If  I  take  the  gold  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  but  to  bestow  it 
on  tlie  i)oor  ;  nor  do  I  ever  accept  more  than  the  sum  I  have  already  received  fiom  your 
servant.     Put  up  your  purse,  madam  ;  an  adept  needs  not  your  gold." 

Lady  BothweU  considering  this  rejection  of  her  sister's  offer  as  a  mere  trick  of  an 
empiric,  to  induce  her  to  press  a  larger  sum  upon  him,  and  willing  that  the  scene  should 
be  commenced  and  ended,  offered  some  gold  in  turn,  observing  that  it  was  only  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  bis  charity. 

"  Let  Lad}'  BothweU  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  own  charity,"  said  the  Paduan,  "  not 
merely  in  giving  of  alms,  in  which  I  know  she  is  not  deficient,  but  in  judging  the 
character  of  others  ;  and  let  her  oblige  Baptista  Damiotti  by  believing  him  honest,  till 
she  shall  discover  him  to  be  a  knave.  Do  not  be  surprise<l,  madam,  if  I  s])eak  in  answer 
to  your  thouglits  rattier  tliau  your  ex]iressions,  and  tell  me  once  more  \\hetlier  you  liave 
courage  to  look  on  what  I  am  prejiared  to  shew  ?  " 

"I  own,  sir,"  .said  Lady  BothweU,  "that  your  words  strike  me  with  some  sense  of  fear; 
but  whatever  my  sister  desires  to  witness,  I  will  not  shrink  from  witnessing  along  with  lier." 

"  Nay,  the  danger  only  consists  in  the  risk  of  your  resolution  failing  you.  The  siglit 
can  only  last  for  the  space  of  seven  minutes  ;  and  should  you  interrujjt  the  visi(m  by 
speaking  a  single  word,  not  only  would  the  charm  be  bi'oken,  but  some  danger  miglit 
result  to  the  speculators.  But  if  j-ou  can  remain  steadily  silent  for  tlie  seven  minutes, 
your  cm-iosity  will  be  gratified  without  the  slightest  risk  ;  and  for  this  I  will  engage  my 
honour." 

luternally  Lady  BothweU  thought  the  .security  was  but  an  indifferent  one  ;  but  she 
sup])ressed  the  suspicion,  a.s  if  she  had  believed  that  the  adept,  whose  dark  features  wore 
a  half-formed  smile,  could  in  reality  read  even  her  most  secret  refli!Ctions.  A  solemn 
pause  then  ensued,  until  Lad}' Forester  gathei-ed  courage  enough  to  reply  to  the  physician, 
as  he  termed  himself,  that  she  woulil  abide  with  firmness  and  silence  the  sight  which  he 
had  promised  to  exhibit  to  them.  I  pon  this,  he  made  them  a  low  obeisance,  and  saying 
he  went  to  prepare  matters  to  meet  their  wish,  left  the  apartment.  The  two  sisters, 
hand  in  band,  as  if  seeking  by  that  close  union  to  divert  any  danger  which  might 
threaten  them,  sat  down  on  two  seats  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other  :  Jeininia 
seeking  sujiport  in  the  manly  and  habitual  courage  of  Lady  BothweU  ;  and  she,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  agitated  than  she  had  expected,  endeavouring  to  fertify  herself  by  the 
desperate  resolution  which  circumstances  had  forced  her  sister  to  assume.  The  one 
perhaps  said  to  herself,  that  her  sister  never  feared  anything  ;  and  the  other  might 
reflect,  that  what  so  feeble  a  minded  woman  as  Jemima  did  not  fear,  could  not  properly 
be  a  subject  of  apprehension  to  a  jicrson  of  finnuess  an<l  resolution  like  herself 

In  a  few  moments  the  thoughts  of  both  were  diverted  from  their  own  situation,  by  a 
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stru'in  of  music  so  singularly  sweet  and  solemn,  that,  while  it  seemed  calculated  to  avert 
or  dispel  any  feeling  unconnected  with  its  harmony,  increased,  at  the  same  time,  the 
solemn  excitation  which  the  preceding  interview  was  calculated  to  produce.  The  music 
was  that  of  some  instrument  with  which  they  were  unacquainted  ;  but  eircimistances 
afterwards  le<i  my  ancestress  to  believe  that  it  was  that  of  the  harmonica,  which  she 
heard  at  a  much  later  period  in  life. 

When  these  heaven-born  sounds  had  ceased,  a  door  opened  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  they  saw  Damiotti,  standing  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  steps,  sign  to 
them  to  advance.  His  dress  was  so  different  from  that  which  he  had  worn  a  few  minutes 
before,  that  they  could  hardly  recognize  him  ;  and  the  deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance, 
and  a  certain  stern  rigidity  of  muscles,  like  that  of  one  whose  mind  is  made  up  to  some 
strange  and  daring  action,  had  totally  changed  the  somewhat  sarcastic  expression  with 
which  he  had  previously  regarded  them  both,  and  particularly  Lady  Bothwell.  He  was 
barefooted,  excepting  a  species  of  sandals  in  the  antique  fashion  ;  his  legs  were  naked 
beneath  the  knees  ;  above  them  he  wore  hose,  and  a  doublet  of  dark  crimson  silk  close  to 
his  body  ;  and  over  that  a  flowing  loose  robe,  something  resembling  a  surplice,  of  snow- 
white  linen  ;  bis  throat  and  neck  were  uncovered,  and  his  long,  straight,  black  hair  was 
carefidly  combed  down  at  full  length. 

As  the  ladies  approached  at  his  bidding,  he  shewed  no  gesture  of  that  ceremonious 
courtesy  of  which  he  had  been  formerly  lavish.  On  the  conti-ary,  he  made  the  signal  of 
advance  with  an  air  of  command  ;  and  when,  arm  in  arm,  and  with  insecure  steps,  the 
sisters  approached  the  spot  where  he  stood,  it  was  with  a  warning  frown  that  he  pressed 
his  finger  to  his  lips,  as  if  reiterating  his  condition  of  absolute  silence,  while,  stalking 
before  them,  he  led  the  way  into  the  next  apartment. 

This  was  a  large  room,  hung  ^^■ith  black,  as  if  for  a  funeral.  At  the  upper  end  was  a 
table,  or  rather  a  species  of  altar,  covered  with  the  same  lugubrious  colour,  on  which  lay 
divers  objects  resembling  the  usual  implements  of  sorcery.  These  objects  were  not  indeed 
visilde  as  they  advanced  into  the  apartment  ;  for  the  light  which  displayed  them,  being 
only  that  of  two  expiring  lamps,  was  extremely  ftiint.  The  master — to  use  the  Italian 
phrase  for  persons  of  this  description — approached  the  upper  end  of  the  room  with  a 
genuflexion  like  that  of  a  Catholic  to  the  crucifix,  and  at  the  same  time  crossed  himself. 
The  ladies  followed  in  silence,  and  arm  in  arm.  Two  or  three  low  broad  steps  led  to  a 
platform  in  front  of  the  altar,  or  what  resembled  such.  Here  the  sage  took  his  stand,  and 
placed  the  ladies  beside  liim,  once  more  earnestly  repeating  by  signs  his  injunctions  of 
silence.  The  Italian  then,  extending  his  bare  arm  from  under  his  linen  vestment,  pointed 
with  his  forefinger  to  five  large  flambeaux,  or  torches,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  They 
took  fire  successively  at  the  approach  of  his  hand,  or  rather  of  his  finger,  and  spread  a 
.strong  light  through  the  room.  By  tliis  the  visitors  could  discern  that,  on  the  seeming 
altar,  were  disposed  two  naked  swords  laid  cross\Wse  ;  a  large  open  book,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  in  a  language  to  them  unknown  ;  and 
beside  this  mysterious  volume  was  placed  a  human  skull.  But  what  struck  the  sisters 
most  was  a  very  tall  and  broad  mirror,  which  occupied  all  the  space  behind  the  altar,  and, 
illumined  by  the  lighted  torches,  reflected  the  mysterious  articles  which  were  laid  upon  it. 

The  master  then  placed  himself  between  the  two  ladies,  and,  pointing  to  tlie  mirror, 
took  each  by  the  hand,  but  without  speaking  a  syllable.  They  gazed  intently  on  the 
polished  and  sable  space  to  which  he  had  directed  their  attention.  Suddenly  the  surface 
assumed  a  new  and  singular  appearance.  It  no  longer  simply  reflected  the  olijects  placed 
before  it,  but,  as  if  it  had  self-contained  scenery  of  its  own,  objects  began  to  appear  within 
it,  at  first  in  a  disorderly,  indistinct,  and  miscellaneous  manner,  like  form  arranging  itself  out 
of  chaos  ;  at  length,  in  distinct  and  defined  shape  and  symmetry.  It  was  thus  that,  after 
some  shifting  of  light  and  darkness  over  the  face  of  the  wonderful  glass,  a  long  perspective 
of  arches  and  columns  began  to  arrange  itself  on  its  sides,  and  a  vaulted  roof  on  the  upper 
part  of  it ;  till,   after  many  oscillations,   the  whole  vision  gained  a  fixed  and  stationary 
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appearance,  representing  the  interior  of  a  foreign  church.  The  pillars  were  stately,  and 
hung  with  scutcheons  ;  the  arches  were  lofty  and  magnificent ;  the  floor  was  lettered 
with  funeral  ins<'ripti(nis.  But  tliere  were  no  separate  shrines,  no  images,  no  dis])lay  of 
chalice  or  crucifix  on  the  altar.  It  was,  therefore,  a  Protestant  church  upon  tlie 
Continent.  A  clergyman,  dressed  in  the  Geneva  gown  and  band,  stood  by  the  conmiunion- 
table,  and,  ivith  the  Bible  opened  before  him,  and  his  clerk  awaiting  in  the  background, 
seemed  iircpared  to  perform  some  service  of  the  church  to  wliich  he  belonged. 

At  length  there  entered  the  middle  aisle  of  the  building  a  numerous  partv,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  bridal  one,  as  a  lady  and  gentleman  walked  first,  liand  in  hand,  followed 
by  a  large  concourse  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  gaily,  nay  richly,  attired.  Tlie  bride, 
whose  features  they  could  distinctly  see,  seemed  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  and 
extremely  beautiful.  The  bridegroom,  for  some  seconds,  moved  rather ^^ith  liis  shoulder 
towards  them,  and  his  face  averted  ;  but  his  elegance  of  form  and  step  struck  the  sisters 
at  once  witli  the  same  ajiprehcnsion.  As  he  turned  his  face  suddenly,  it  was  frightfully 
realized,  and  they  saw,  in  the  gay  bridegroom  before  tiicm,  Sir  Philip  Forester.  His  wife 
uttered  an  imperfect  exclamation,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  whole  scene  stirred  and 
seemed  to  separate. 

"I  could  compare  it  to  nothing,"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  while  recounting  the  wonderful 
tale,  "  but  to  the  dispersion  of  the  reflection  offered  by  a  deep  and  calm  pool,  when  a 
stone  is  suddenly  cast  into  it,  and  the  shadows  become  dissipated  and  broken."  The 
master  pressed  both  the  ladies'  hands  severely,  as  if  to  remind  them  of  their  promise,  and 
of  the  danger  which  tlicy  incurred.  Tlie  exchiniaticm  died  away  on  Lady  Forester's 
tongue,  without  attaining  perfect  utterance,  and  the  scene  in  the  glass,  after  the 
fluctuation  of  a  minute,  again  resumed  to  the  eye  its  former  appearance  of  a  real  scene, 
existing  within  tlie  mirror,  as  if  represented  in  a  picture,  save  tliat  the  figures  were 
moveable  instead  of  being  stationarv. 

The  representation  of  Sir  Philip  Forester,  now  distinctly  visible  in  form  and  feature, 
was  seen  to  lead  on  towards  the  clergyman  that  beautiful  girl,  who  ad^•anccd  at  once 
■with  diffidence,  and  with  a  species  of  affectionate  pride.  In  the  meantime,  and  just  a3 
the  clergyman  had  arranged  the  bridal  company  b(!fore  him,  and  seemed  about  to 
commence  the  service,  another  group  of  persons,  of  whom  two  or  three  were  officers, 
entered  the  churdi.  Tlipj-  mo\cd,  at  first,  forward,  as  though  they  came  to  witness  the 
bridal  ceremony',  but  suddenly  one  of  the  officers,  whose  back  was  towards  the  spectator, 
detached  himself  from  his  companions,  and  rushed  hastily  towards  the  marriage  party, 
when  the  whole  of  them  turned  towards  him,  as  if  attracted  by  some  exclamation  which 
had  accompanied  his  advance.  Suddcidy  the  intruder  tlrew  his  sword  ;  the  bridegroom 
unsheathed  his  own,  and  maile  towards  liim  ;  swords  were  also  drawn  by  other 
individuals,  both  of  the  marriage  party,  and  of  those  who  had  last  entered.  They  fell 
into  a  sort  of  confusion,  the  clergyman,  and  some  elder  and  graver  persons,  labouring 
apparently  to  keep  the  peace,  while  the  hotter  s])irits  on  both  sides  brandished  their 
weapons.  But  now  the  period  of  brief  space  during  which  the  soothsayer,  as  lie 
pretended,  was  permitted  to  exhibit  his  art,  was  arrived.  The  fumes  again  mixed 
together,  and  dissolved  gradually  from  observation  ;  the  vaults  and  columns  of  the  church 
rolled  asunder,  and  disappeared  ;  and  the  front  of  the  mirror  reflected  nothing  save  the 
blazing  torches,  and  the  melancholy  ap])aratus  ])laced  on  the  altar  or  table  before  it. 

The  doctor  led  the  ladies,  who  greatly  required  his  support,  into  the  apartment  from 
whence  they  came  ;  where  wine,  essences,  and  othtT  means  of  restoring  susjicnded 
animation,  had  been  provided  during  his  absence.  He  motioned  them  to  chairs,  which 
they  occupied  in  silence  ;  Lady  Forester,  in  particular,  wringing  her  hands,  and  casting 
her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  but  without  speaking  a  word,  as  if  the  spell  had  been  still  before 
her  eyes. 

"  And  what  we  ha\e  seen  is  even  now  acting  ?"  said  Lady  Bothwell,  collecting  herself 
with  difficulty. 
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"  That,"  answered  Baptista  Damiotti,  "  I  cannot  justly,  or  with  certainty,  say.  But 
it  is  either  now  acting,  or  has  been  acted,  during  a  short  space  before  this.  It  is  the 
last  remarkable  transaction  in  which  the  Cavalier  Forester  has  been  engaged." 

Lady  Bothwell  then  expressed  anxiety  concerning  her  sister,  whose  altered  counte- 
nance, and  apparent  unconsciousness  of  what  jiassed  around  lier,  excited  her  apprehen- 
sions how  it  might  be  possible  to  convey  her  home. 

"  I  have  prepared  for  that,"  answered  the  adept  ;  "  I  have  directed  the  servant  to 
bring  your  equipage  as  near  to  tins  place  as  the  narrowness  of  the  street  will  permit. 
Fear  not  for  your  sister;  but  give  her,  when  you  return  home,  this  composing  draught, 
and  she  will  be  better  to-morrow  morning.  Few,"  he  added,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
"  leave  this  house  as  well  in  health  as  they  entered  it.  Such  being  the  consequence  of 
seeking  knowledge  by  mj^sterious  means,  I  leave  you  to  judge  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  the  power  of  gratifying  such  irregular  curiosity.  Farewell,  and  forget  not  the 
potion." 

"  I  will  give  her  nothing  that  comes  from  you,"  said  Lady  Bothwell ;  "  I  have  seen 
enough  of  your  art  already.  Perliaps  you  would  poison  us  both  to  conceal  your  own 
necromancy.  But  we  are  persons  wlio  want  neither  the  means  of  making  our  wrongs 
known,  nor  the  assistance  of  friends  to  right  them." 

"  You  have  had  no  wrongs  from  me,  madam,"  said  the  adept.  "  You  sought  one  who 
is  little  grateful  for  such  honour.  He  seeks  no  one,  and  only  gives  responses  to  those 
who  invite  and  call  iipon  him.  After  all,  you  have  but  learned  a  little  sooner  the  evil 
which  you  must  still  be  doomed  to  endure.  I  hear  your  servant's  step  at  the  door,  and 
will  detain  your  ladyship  and  Lady  Forester  no  longer.  The  next  packet  from  the 
continent  wiU  explain  what  you  have  ah-eady  partly  witnessed.  Let  it  not,  if  I  may 
advise,  pass  too  suddenly  into  your  sister's  hands." 

So  saying,  he  bid  Lady  Bothwell  good-night.  She  went,  lighted  by  the  adept,  to  the 
vestibule,  where  he  hastily  threw  a  black  cloak  over  his  singular  dress,  and  opening  the 
door  intrusted  his  visitors  to  the  care  of  the  servant.  It  was  witli  difficulty  that  Lady 
Bothwell  sustained  her  sister  to  the  carriage,  though  it  was  only  twenty  steps  distant. 
Wlien  they  arrived  at  home.  Lady  Forester  required  medical  assistance.  The  physician 
of  the  family  attended,  and  shook  his  head  on  feeling  her  pulse." 

"  Here  has  been,"  he  said,  "  a  violent  and  sudden  shock  on  the  nerves.  I  must  know 
how  it  has  happened." 

Lady  Bothwell  admitted  they  had  visited  the  conjuror,  and  that  Lady  Forester  had 
received  some  bad  news  respecting  her  husband.  Sir  Pliilip. 

"  That  rascally  quack  would  make  my  fortune  were  he  to  stay  in  Edinburgh,"  said 
the  graduate  ;  "  this  is  the  seventh  nervous  case  I  have  heard  of  his  making  for  me,  and 
all  by  effect  of  terror."  He  next  examined  the  composing  draught  which  Lady  Bothwell 
had  unconsciously  brought  in  her  hand,  tasted  it,  and  pronounced  it  very  germain  to  the 
matter,  and  what  would  save  an  application  to  the  apothecary.  He  then  paused,  and 
looking  at  Lady  Bothwell  very  significantly,  at  length  added,  "  I  suppose  I  must  not 
ask  your  ladyship  anytliing  about  this  Italian  warlock's  proceedings  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,"  answered  Lady  Bothwell,  "I  consider  what  passed  as  confidential; 
and  though  the  man  may  be  a  rogue,  yet,  as  we  were  fools  enough  to  consult  him,  wg 
should,  I  think,  be  honest  enough  to  keep  his  counsel." 

'•  May  be  a  knave — come,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  ladysliip  allows 
such  a  possibility  in  any  thing  that  comes  from  Italy." 

"  What  comes  from  Italy  may  be  as  good  as  what  comes  from  Hanover,  Doctor.  But 
you  and  I  will  remain  good  friends,  and  that  it  may  be  so,  we  will  say  nothing  of  Whig 
and  Tory." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  receiving  his  fee,  and  taking  his  hat  ;  "  a  Carolus  serves 
my  purpose  as  well  as  a  Willielmus.     But  I  should  like  to  know  why  old  Lady  Saint 
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Riiigan's,  aiul  all  that  set,  go  about  wasting  their  decayed  lungs  in  puffing  this  foreign 
fjUow." 

"  Ay — ^you  had  best  set  him  down  a  Jesuit,  as  Scrub  says."  On  tliese  terms  they 
parted. 

The  poor  patient  — whose  nerves,  from  an  extraordinary  state  of  tension,  had  at  length 
become  relaxed  in  as  extraordinary  a  degree — continued  to  struggle  with  a  sort  of 
imbecilitv,  the  growtli  of  su])erstitious  terror,  when  the  shocking  tidings  were  brought 
from  Holland,  which  i'liKilled  even  her  worst  expectations. 

They  were  sent  by  tiic  celebrated  P^arl  of  Stair,  and  contained  the  mclancholj'  event 
of  a  duel  betwixt  Sir  Philip  Forester,  and  his  wife's  lialf-brother.  Captain  Falconer,  of 
the  Scotch-Dutch,  as  they  were  then  called,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  killed.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  nmdered  the  incident  still  more  shocking.  It  seemed  that  Sir  Philip 
had  left  the  army  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  being  inial)le  to  jmy  a  very  considei-able 
sum,  which  he  had  lost  to  another  volunteer  at  play.  He  had  changed  his  name,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Kotterdam,  where  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  an  ancient  and  rich  burgomaster,  and,  by  his  handsome  person  and 
graceful  manners,  captivated  the  affections  of  his  only  child,  a  very  young  person,  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  heiress  of  nuich  wealtli.  Delighted  with  the  si>ecioiis  attractions 
of  his  proposed  son-in-law,  the  wealthy  merchant — whose  idea  of  the  British  character 
was  too  liigh  to  admit  of  his  taking  any  precaution  to  acquire  evidence  of  his  condition 
and  circumstances — gave  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  It  was  about  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  principal  church  of  the  city,  wheu  it  was  interrupted  by  a  singular  occurrence. 

Captain  Falconer  having  been  detached  to  Kotterdam  to  bring  up  a  part  of  the 
brigade  of  Scottish  auxiliaries,  who  were  in  quarters  there,  a  person  of  consideration  in 
the  town,  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  known,  proposed  to  him  for  amusement  to  go 
to  the  high  church,  to  see  a  countryman  of  his  own  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
burgomaster.  Captain  Falconer  went  accordingly,  accompanied  by  liis  Dutch  acquain- 
tance with  a  party  of  his  friends,  and  two  or  tiu-ee  otHccrs  of  the  Scotch  l)ngaile.  His 
astonislmient  may  be  conceived  when  he  saw  his  own  brother-in-law,  a  married  man,  on 
the  point  of  leading  to  the  altar  the  innocent  and  beautiful  creature,  upon  whom  lie  was 
about  to  practise  a  base  and  unmanly  deceit.  He  proclaimed  his  villainy  on  the  spot, 
and  the  marriage  was  intcrnipted  of  course.  But  against  the  oiiinioii  of  more  thinking 
men,  who  considered  Sir  Philip  Forester  as  having  thrown  himself  out  of  the  rank  of 
men  of  honour.  Captain  Falconer  admitted  him  to  the  privilege  of  such,  accepted  a 
challenge  from  him,  and  in  the  rencounter  received  a  mortal  wound.  Such  are  the  ways 
ol"  Heaven,  mysterious  in  our  eyes.  Lady  Forester  never  recovered  the  shock  of  this 
dismal  intelligence. 

"  And  did  this  tragedy,"  said  I,  "  take  place  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  scene  in  the 
mirror  was  exhibited?" 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  maim  one's  story,"  answered  my  aunt  ;  "  but,  to  speak 
the  truth,  it  happened  some  days  sooner  than  the  apparition  was  exhibited." 

"And  so  there  remained  a  possibility,"  said  I,  "  tiuit  by  some  secret  and  speedy  com- 
munication the  artist  might  have  received  early  intelligence  of  that  incident." 

"  The  incredulous  preteniled  so,"  rejdied  my  ainit. 

"  ^Vhat  became  of  the  adept?"  demanded  I. 

'•'AViiy,  a  warrant  came  down  shortlv  afterwards  to  arrest  him  for  high-treason,  as  an 
agent  of  the  ChevaUer  St.  George;  and  Lady  Botliwell,  recollecting  the  liints  which  had 
escaped  the  Doctor,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Protestant  succe.ssion,  did  then  call  to 
rememl)rance,  that  this  man  was  chiefly  jii'one  among  the  ancient  matrons  of  her  own 
political  persuasion.  It  certainly  seemed  probable  that  intelligence  from  the  continent, 
which  could  easily  have  been  transmitted  by  an  active  and  powerful  agent,  might  have 
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enabled  him  to  prepare  such  a  scene  of  pliantasmagoria  as  slie  bad  berself  witnessed. 
Yet  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  assigning  a  natural  explanation,  that,  to  the  day 
of  her  death,  she  remained  in  great  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  much  disposed  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  by  admitting  the  existence  of  supernatural  agency." 
"  But,  my  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  "  what  became  of  the  man  of  skill?" 
"  Oh,  he  was  too  good  a  fortune-teller  not  to  be  able  to  foresee  that  his  own  destiny 
would  be  tragical  if  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  man  with  the  silver  greyhound  upon  his 
sleeve.  He  made,  as  we  say,  a  moonlight  flitting,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of.  Some  noise  there  was  about  papers  or  letters  found  in  the  house,  but  it  died  away, 
and  Doctor  Baptista  Damiotti  was  soon  as  little  talked  of  as  Galen  or  Hippocrates." 
"  And  Sir  Philip  Forester,"  said  I,  "  did  he  too  vanish  for  ever  from  the  public  scene?  " 
"  No,"  replied  my  kind  informer.  "  He  was  heard  of  once  more,  and  it  was  upon  a 
remarkable  occasion.  It  is  said  that  we  Scots,  when  there  was  such  a  nation  in  exis- 
tence, have,  among  our  full  peck  of  virtues,  one  or  two  little  barleycorns  of  vice.  In 
particular,  it  is  alleged  that  we  rarely  forgive,  and  never  forget,  any  injuries  received  ; 
that  we  used  to  make  an  idol  of  our  resentment,  as  poor  Lady  Constance  did  of  her 
grief ;  and  are  addicted,  as  Burns  says,  to  '  nursing  our  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.'  Lady 
BothweH  was  not  without  this  feeling  ;  and,  I  believe,  nothing  whatever,  scarce  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line,  could  have  happened  so  delicious  to  her  feelings  as  an 
opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  Sir  Philip  Forester,  for  the  deep  and  double  injury 
which  had  deprived  her  of  a  sister  and  of  a  brother.  But  nothing  of  him  was  heard  or 
known  till  many  a  year  had  passed  away." 

At  length — it  was  on  a  Fastern's  E'en  (Shrovetide)  assembly,  at  which  the  wliole 
fashion  of  Edinburgh  attended,  full  and  frequent,  and  when  Lady  Botln\'ell  liad  a  seat 
amongst  the  lady  patronesses,  that  one  of  tlie  attendants  on  the  company  whispered  into 
her  ear,  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  her  in  private. 

"  In  private?  and  in  an  assembly-room? — he  must  be  mad — TcU  him  to  call  upon  me 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  said  so,  my  lady,"  answered  the  man  ;  "  but  he  desired  me  to  give  you  this  paper." 

She  undid  the  billet,  which  was  curiously  folded  and  sealed.  It  only  bore  the  words, 
"  On  business  of  life  and  death,"  written  in  a  hand  which  she  had  never  seen  before. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her,  that  it  might  concern  the  safety  of  some  of  her  political 
friends  ;  she  therefore  followed  the  messenger  to  a  small  apartment  where  the  refresh^ 
ments  were  prepared,  and  from  which  the  general  company  was  excluded.  She  foiuid 
an  old  man,  who,  at  her  approach,  rose  up  and  bowed  profoundly.  His  appearance 
indicated  a  broken  constitution  ;  and  his  dress,  though  sedulously  rendered  conforming 
to  the  etiquette  of  a  ball-room,  was  worn  and  tarnished,  and  hung  in  folds  about  his 
emaciated  person.  Lady  Bothwell  was  about  to  feel  for  her  purse,  expecting  to  get  rid 
of  the  supplicant  at  the  expense  of  a  little  money,  but  some  fear  of  a  mistake  arrested 
her  purpose.      She  therefore  gave  the  man  leisure  to  explain  himself. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  speak  with  the  Lady  Bothwell  ?" 

"  I  am  Lady  Bothwell  ;  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  long  expla- 
nations.— What  are  your  commands  with  me  ?" 

"  Your  ladyship,"  said  the  old  man,  "  had  once  a  sister." 

"  True  ;  whom  I  loved  as  my  own  soul." 

"  And  a  brother." 

"  The  bravest,  the  kindest,  the  most  aflectionate  !"  said  Lady  Botliwell. 

"  Both  these  beloved  relatives  you  lost  by  the  fault  r  f  an  unfortunate  man,"  continued 
the  stranger. 

"  By  the  crime  of  an  unnatural,  bloody-minded  li.urderer,"  said  the  lady. 

"  I  am  answered,"  replied  the  old  man,  bowing,  as  if  to  withdra\v. 

"  Stop,  sir,  I  command  you,"  said  Lady  Bothwell.—"  Who  are  you,  that,  at  such  a 
place  and  time,  come  to  recall  these  horrible  recollections  ?     I  insist  upon  knowing." 
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"  I  am  one  who  inteiul.s  Lady  Bothwcll  no  injury;  but,  on  the  eontrary,  to  offer  her 
the  means  of  doing  a  deed  of  Christian  charity,  which  the  worhl  wouhl  wonder  at,  and 
which  Heaven  would  reward  ;  but  I  find  her  in  no  temper  for  such  a  sacrifice,  as  I  was 
prepared  to  ask." 

"  Speak  out,  sir;  wliat  is  your  meaning?"  said  Lady  Bothwell. 

"  The  TNTeteh  that  lias  \\Tonged  you  so  deeply,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  is  now  on  his 
deatli-bed.  His  days  have  been  daj-s  of  misery,  liis  niglits  have  been  sleepless  hours 
of  anguish — ^yet  he  cannot  die  without  your  forgiveness.  His  life  has  been  an  unremit- 
ting penance — ^j'et  he  dares  not  part  from  his  burden  while  your  curses  load  his  soul." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Lady  Bothwell  sternly,  "  to  ask  pjirdon  of  that  Being  whom  he  has 
.so  greatly  offended;  not  of  an  erring  mortal  like  himself.  What  could  my  forgiveness 
avail  lum?" 

"  Much,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  It  will  be  an  earnest  of  that  which  he  may  then 
venture  to  ask  from  his  Creator,  lady,  and  from  yours.  Remember,  Lady  Bothwell,  you 
too  have  a  death-bed  to  look  forward  to ;  your  soul  may,  all  human  souls  must,  feel  the 
awe  of  facing  tlie  judgment  seat,  with  the  wounds  of  an  untenti-d  conscience,  raw,  and 
rankling — what  thought  would  it  be  theu  that  should  whisper,  '  I  have  given  no  mercy, 
how  then  shall  I  ask  it?'  " 

"  Man,  whosoever  thou  mayst  be,"  replied  Lady  Bothwell,  "  urge  me  not  so  cruelly. 
It  would  be  but  blasphemous  hypocrisy  to  utter  with  my  lips  the  words  whicli  every 
throb  of  my  heart  protests  against.  They  would  o])cn  tlie  eartii  and  give  to  light  the 
wasted  form  of  my  sister — tiie  bloody  form  of  my  nuirdcred  brother — forgive  him  ? — 
Never,  never ! " 

"  Great  God  !"  cried  the  old  man,  holding  up  his  hands,  "  is  it  thus  the  worms  which 
thou  hast  called  out  of  dust  obey  tiie  commands  of  their  Maker?  Farewell,  proud  and 
unforgiving  woman.  Exult  that  thou  hast  a<hled  to  a  death  in  want  and  pain  tlic  agonies 
of  religious  despair ;  but  never  again  mock  Heaven  by  petitioning  for  the  pardon  which 
thou  hast  refused  to  grant." 
He  was  turning  from  her. 

"  Stop,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  will  try  ;  yes,  I  will  try  to  pardon  him." 
"  Gracious  lady,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you  will  relieve  the  over-burdene<l  soul,  which 
dare  not  sever  itself  from  its  sinful  companion  of  earth  without  being  at  peace  with 
you.     "What  do  I  know — your  forgiveness  may  perhaps  preserve  for  penitence  the  dregs 
of  a  wretched  life." 

"  Ha!"  said  the  lady,  as  a  sudden  light  broke  on  her,  "  it  is  the  villain  himself!" 
And  grasping  Sir  Philip  Forester — for  it  was  he,  and  no  other — by  the  collar,  she  raised 
a  cry  of  "  Murder,  murder !  Seize  the  murderer  ! " 

At  an  exclamation  so  singular,  in  such  a  place,  the  company  thronged  into  the  apart- 
ment, but  Sir  Philip  Forester  was  no  longer  there.  He  had  forcibly  extricated  himself 
from  Lady  BothwuU's  hold,  and  had  run  out  of  the  apartment  which  opened  on  the 
landing  place  of  the  stair.  There  seemed  no  escape  in  that  direction,  for  there  were 
several  persons  coming  up  the  steps,  and  others  descending.  But  the  unfortunate  man 
was  desperate.  He  threw  liimself  over  the  balustrade,  and  alighted  safely  in  the  lobby, 
though  a  leap  of  fifteen  feet  at  least,  then  daslied  into  the  street  and  was  lost  in  darkness. 
Some  of  the  Bothwell  family  made  pursuit,  and,  had  they  come  up  with  the  fugitive, 
they  might  have  perhaps  slain  him ;  for  in  those  days  men's  blood  ran  warm  in  their 
veins.  But  the  police  did  not  interfere ;  the  matter  most  criminal  having  hai)pened  long 
since,  and  in  a  foreign  land.  Indeed,  it  was  always  thought,  that  this  extraordinary 
scene  originated  in  a  hypocritical  experiment,  Ijy  which  Sir  Philip  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  he  miglit  return  to  his  native  country  in  safety  from  tlie  resentment  of  a  family 
which  he  had  injured  so  deeply.  As  the  result  fell  out  so  contrary  to  his  wishes,  he  is 
believed  to  have  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  there  died  in  exile. 
So  closed  tlie  tale  of  the  Mystehiuus  Miunon. 


THE  TAPESTEIED  CHAMBER; 

OR, 


This  is  anotlier  little  story,  from  the  Keepsake  of  1828.  It  was  told  to  me  many  years 
ago,  by  the  late  Miss  Anna  Seward,  who,  among  other  accomplishments  that  rendered 
her  an  amusing  inmate  in  a  country  house,  had  that  of  recounting  narratives  of  this  sort 
with  very  considerable  effect ;  much  greater,  indeed,  than  any  one  would  be  apt  to  guess 
from  the  style  of  her  written  performances.  There  are  hours  and  moods  when  most 
people  are  not  displeased  to  listen  to  such  things;  and  I  have  heard  some  of  the  greatest 
and  wisest  of  my  contemporaries  take  their  share  in  telling  them. 

August,  1831. 


?HE  following  narrative  is  given  from  the  pen,  so  far  as  memory  permits,  in 
the  same  character  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the  authoi"'s  ear ;  nor  has  he 
claim  to  farther  praise,  or  to  be  more  deeply  censured,  than  in  proportion  to 
the  good  or  bad  judgment  which  he  has  emploj-ed  in  selecting  his  materials, 

as  he  has  studiously  avoided  any  attempt  at  ornament,  which  might  interfere  with  the 

simplicity  of  the  tale. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  adniitteil,  tliat  the  particular  chiss  of  stories  which  turns 
on  the  marvellous,  possesses  a  stronger  influence  when  told  than  when  committed  to  ])i-int. 
The  volume  taken  up  at  noonday,  tliough  rehearsing  the  same  incidents,  conveys  a 
much  more  feehle  impression  than  is  adiieved  by  the  voice  of  the  s]>eakcr  on  a  circle  of 
lireside  auditors,  who  hang  upon  the  narrative  as  the  narrator  details  the  miiuite  inci- 
dents which  sei-^'e  to  give  it  authenticity,  and  lowers  his  voice  with  an  affectation  of 
mystery  while  he  appn)aches  the  fearful  and  wonderful  part.  It  was  with  such  advantages 
that  the  present  writer  heard  the  following  events  related,  more  than  twenty  years  since, 
by  the  celebrated  Jliss  Seward,  of  Litchfield,  wlio,  to  her  numerous  accomplisments, 
added,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  powei'  of  narrative  in  private  conversation.  In  its 
present  form,  the  tale  must  necessarily  lose  all  the  interest  which  was  attached  to  it, 
by  the  flexible  voice  and  intelligent  features  of  the  gifted  narrator.  Yet  still,  read 
aloud,  to  an  undoubting  audience  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  closing  evening,  or 
in  silence,  by  a  decaying  taper,  and  amidst  the  solitude  of  a  half-lighted  apartment,  it 
may  redeem  its  character  as  a  good  ghost  story.  Miss  Seward  always  aflirnied  that  she 
had  derived  her  information  from  an  authentic  source,  although  she  sujipressed  the 
names  of  the  two  persons  chiefly  concerned.  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  an_y  jiarticulara 
I  may  have  since  received  concerning  the  localities  of  the  detail,  but  suflTer  them  to 
rest  under  the  same  general  descrijjtion  in  whicli  they  were  first  related  to  me;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  1  will  not  add  to,  or  diminish  tiie  narrative,  liy  anj'  circumstances, 
whether  more  or  less  material,  but  simply  rehearse,  as  I  heard  it,  a  story  of  super- 
natural terror. 

About  tlie  end  of  the  American  war,  when  the  officers  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  army,  which 
surrendered  at  York-town,  and  others,  who  had  been  made  i)risoners  <luring  tlie  impolitic 
and  ill-fated  controversy,  were  returning  to  their  own  country,  to  relate  their  adventures, 
and  re])ose  themselves  after  their  fatigues ;  there  was  amongst  them  a  general  officer,  to 
whom  Miss  S.  gave  the  name  of  Browne,  but  merely,  as  I  understood,  to  save  the 
inconvenience  of  introducing  a  nameless  agent  in  the  narrative.  He  was  an  officer  of 
merit,  as  well  as  a  gentleman  of  high  consideration  for  family-  and  attaiimients. 

Some  business  had  carried  General  Browne  upon  a  tour  tlu-ongh  the  western  counties, 
when,  in  the  conclusicm  of  a  morning  stage,  he  found  hiniself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small 
country  town,  wliich  presented  a  scene  of  inicommon  beauty,  and  of  a  cliaractcr  i>ecu- 
liarly  Knglisli. 

The  little  town,  with  its  stately  old  church,  whose  tower  bore  testimony  to  the  devotion 
of  ages  long  past,  lay  amidst  pasture  and  corn-fields  of  small  extent,  but  bounded  and 
dividi-d  with  hedge-row  timber  of  great  age  and  size.  Tliere  were  few  marks  of  modern 
iniju'ovement.  The  environs  of  tlie  place  intimated  neither  the  solitude  of  decaj-,  nor 
tlie  bustle  of  novelty  ;  the  houses  were  old,  but  in  good  rejiair  ;  and  the  beautiful  little 
river  murmured  freely  on  its  way  to  the  left  of  the  town,  neither  restrained  by  a  dam, 
nor  bordered  by  a  towing-path. 

U])on  a  gentle  eminence,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  were  seen, 
amongst  many  venerable  oaks  and  tangled  thickets,  the  turrets  of  a  castle,  as  old  as  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but  which  seemed  to  have  received  important  alterations 
during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  iier  successors.  It  had  not  been  a  place  of  great  size  ; 
but  whatever  accommodation  it  formerly  afforded,  wa.s,  it  must  be  supposed,  still  to  be 
ol)tained  within  its  walls  ;  at  least,  such  was  the  inference  which  General  Browne  drew 
from  observing  tiie  smoke  arise  merrily  from  several  of  tlie  ancient  wreathed  and 
carved  chimney-stalks.  The  wall  of  the  park  ran  alongside  of  the  liigliway  for  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  ;  and  tlirough  the  difl'erent  points  by  which  the  eye  found  glimpses 
into  the  woodland  scenery,  it  seemed  to  be  well  stocked.  Other  points  of  view  opened 
in  succession  ;  now  a  full  one,  of  the  front  of  the  old  castle,  and  now  a  side  glimpse  at 
its  particular  towers  ;  the  former  rich  in  all  the  bizarrerie  of  tlic  Elizabethan  school,  while 
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tlie  simple  and  solid  strength  of  other  parts  of  the  building  seemed  to  shew  that  they 
had  been  raised  more  for  defence  than  ostentation. 

Delighted  with  the  partial  glimpses  which  he  obtained  of  the  castle  throuoh  the  woods 
and  glades  by  which  this  ancient  feudal  fortress  was  surrounded,  our  militar}'  traveller 
was  determined  to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  deserve  a  nearer  view,  and  whether  it 
contained  family  pictures  or  other  objects  of  curiosity  worthy  of  a  stranger's  visit ;  when, 
leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  park,  he  rolled  through  a  clean  and  well-paved  street,  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  well-frequented  inn. 

Before  ordering  horses  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  General  Browne  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  proprietor  of  tlie  chateau  whieli  had  so  attracted  his  admiration,  and  was 
equally  surprised  and  pleased  at  hearing  in  reply  a  nobleman  named  whom  we  shall  call 
Lord  Woodville.  How  fortunate  !  Much  of  Browne's  early  recollections,  both  at 
school  and  at  college,  had  been  connected  with  young  Woodville,  whom,  by  a  few 
questions,  he  now  ascertained  to  be  the  same  with  the  owner  of  this  fair  domain.  He 
had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  decease  of  his  father  a  few  months  before,  and,  as 
the  General  learned  from  the  landlord,  the  term  of  mourning  being  ended,  was  now  taking 
possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  in  the  jovial  season  of  merry  autumn,  accompanied  by 
a  select  party  of  friends  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  a  country  famous  for  game. 

This  was  deliglitful  news  to  our  traveller.  Frank  WoodviOe  had  been  Richard 
Browne's  fag  at  Eton,  and  his  chosen  intimate  at  Christ  Church  ;  their  pleasures  and 
their  tasks  had  been  the  same ;  and  the  honest  soldier's  heart  warmed  to  find  his  early 
friend  in  possession  of  so  delightful  a  residence,  and  of  an  estate,  as  the  landlord  assured 
him  with  a  nod  and  a  wink,  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and  add  to  his  dignity.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  the  traveller  should  suspend  a  journey,  which  there  was  nothing 
to  render  hurried,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  under  such  agreeable  circumstances. 

The  fresh  horses,  therefore,  had  only  the  brief  task  of  conveying  the  General's  travel- 
ling carriage  to  Woodville  Castle.  A  porter  admitted  them  at  a  modern  Gothic  Lodge, 
built  in  that  style  to  correspond  with  the  Castle  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  rang  a  bell 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  visitors.  Apparently  the  sound  of  the  bell  had  sus- 
pended the  separation  of  the  company,  bent  on  the  various  amusements  of  the  morning ; 
for,  on  entering  the  court  of  the  chateau,  several  young  men  were  lounging  about  in 
their  sporting  dresses,  looking  at,  and  criticising,  the  dogs  wliich  the  keepers  held  in 
readiness  to  attend  their  pastime.  As  General  Browne  alighted,  the  young  lord  came 
to  the  gate  of  the  hall,  and  for  an  instant  gazed,  as  at  a  stranger,  upon  the  countenance 
of  his  friend,  on  which  war,  with  its  fatigues  and  its  wounds,  had  made  a  great  alter- 
ation. But  the  uncertainty  lasted  no  longer  than  till  the  visitor  had  spoken,  and  the 
hearty  greeting  wliich  followed  was  such  as  can  only  be  exchanged  betwixt  those  who 
have  passed  together  the  merry  days  of  careless  bo3diood  or  early  3'outh. 

"  If  I  could  have  formed  a  wish,  my  dear  Browne,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  it  would 
have  been  to  have  you  here,  of  all  men,  upon  this  occasion,  which  my  friends  are  good 
.  enough  to  hold  as  a  sort  of  holyday.  Do  not  think  you  have  been  unwatched  during 
the  years  you  have  been  absent  from  us.  I  have  traced  you  through  your  dangers,  your 
triumphs,  your  misfortunes,  and  was  delighted  to  see  that,  whetlier  in  victory  or 
defeat,  the  name  of  my  old  friend  was  always  distinguished  with  applause." 

The  General  made  a  suitable  reply,  and  congratulated  his  friend  on  his  new  dignities, 
and  the  possession  of  a  place  and  domain  so  beautiful. 

"  Nay,  you  have  seen  nothing  of  it  as  yet,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  and  I  trust  you 
do  not  mean  to  leave  us  till  you  are  better  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  true,  I  confess,  that 
my  present  party  is  pretty  large,  and  the  old  house,  like  other  places  of  the  kind,  does 
not  possess  so  much  accommodation  as  the  extent  of  the  outward  walls  appears  to  promise. 
But  we  can  give  you  a  comfortable  old-fashioned  room  ;  and  I  venture  to  suppose  that 
your  campaigns  have  taught  j'ou  to  be  glad  of  worse  quarters." 
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The  General  shrugged  liis  shoulders,  and  laughed.  "  I  presume,"  he  said,  "  the  worst 
apartment  in  your  chateau  is  considerably  superior  to  the  old  tobacco-cask,  in  wliich 
I  was  fain  to  take  up  my  night's  lodging  when  I  was  in  the  Bush,  as  the  Virginians  call 
it,  with  the  light  corps.  There  I  lay,  like  Diogenes  liiniself,  so  dcliglitcd  with  my 
covering  from  the  elements,  that  I  made  a  vain  attempt  to  have  it  rolled  on  to  my 
next  quarters  ;  but  my  commander  for  the  time  would  give  way  to  no  such  luxurious 
provision,  and  I  took  farewell  of  my  beloved  cask  with  fears  in  my  eyes." 

"  "Well,  then,  since  you  do  not  fear  your  quarters,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  you  will 
stay  with  me  a  week  at  least.  Of  guns,  dogs,  fishing-rods,  flies,  and  means  of  sport  by 
sea  and  land,  we  have  enough  and  to  spare  :  you  cannot  pitdi  on  an  amusement,  but 
we  will  pitch  on  the  means  of  pursuing  it.  But  if  you  prefer  the  gun  and  pointers,  I 
will  go  with  you  myself,  and  see  whether  you  have  mended  your  shooting  since  you  have 
been  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  back  settlements." 

Tlie  Genei'al  gladl_y  accepted  his  friendly  host's  proposal  in  all  its  points.  After 
a  morning  of  manly  exercise,  the  company  met  at  dinner,  where  it  was  the  delight  of 
Lord  Woodville  to  conduce  to  the  display  of  the  high  properties  of  his  i-ecovered  friend, 
so  as  to  recommend  him  to  his  guests,  most  of  wliom  were  persons  of  distinction,  lie 
led  General  Browne  to  speak  of  tlie  scenes  he  had  witnessed  ;  and  as  every  word 
marked  alike  the  lirave  officer  and  the  sensible  man,  who  retained  possession  of 
his  cool  judgment  under  the  most  imminent  dangers,  the  company  looked  upon  the 
soldier  with  general  respect,  as  on  one  who  had  proved  himself  possessed  of  an  uncom- 
mon portion  of  personal  courage  -  that  attribute,  of  all  others,  (jf  which  every  body 
desires  to  be  thought  possessed. 

The  day  at  Wooclville  Castle  ended  as  usual  in  such  mansions.  Tlie  hospitality 
stopped  within  the  limits  of  good  order;  music,  in  which  the  young  lord  was  a  proficient, 
succeeded  to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle :  cards  and  billiards,  for  those  wlio  preferred  such 
amusements,  were  in  readiness  :  but  the  exercise  of  the  morning  required  early  hours, 
find  not  long  after  eleven  o'clock  the  guests  began  to  retire  to  their  several  apartments. 

The  young  lord  himself  conducted  his  friend.  General  Browne,  to  the  chamber 
destined  for  him,  which  answered  the  description  he  had  given  of  it,  being  comfortable, 
but  old-fashioned.  The  bed  was  of  the  massive  form  used  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  curtains  of  Aided  silk,  luavily  trimmed  with  tarnished  gold.  But  then 
the  sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets  looked  delightful  to  the  campaigner,  when  he  thought 
of  his  mansion,  the  cask.  There  was  an  air  of  gloom  in  the  tapestry  hangings,  wliich, 
with  their  worn-out  graces,  curtained  the  walls  of  the  little  chamber,  and  gently  undu- 
lated as  the  autumnal  breeze  found  its  way  through  the  ancient  lattice-window,  which 
pattered  and  whistled  as  the  air  gained  entrance.  The  toilet  too,  with  its  mirror, 
tiirbaned,  after  the  manner  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  with  a  coiflure  of  murrey- 
coloured  silk,  and  its  hundred  strange-shaped  boxes,  providing  for  arrangements  which 
had  been  obsolete  for  more  than  fifty  j'ears,  had  an  antique,  and  in  so  far  a  melancholy, 
as])ect.  But  nothing  could  blaze  more  brightly  and  cheerfully  than  the  two  large  wax 
candles  ;  or  if  aught  coiiM  rival  them,  it  was  the  flaming  bickering  fagots  in  the  chimney, 
that  sent  at  once  their  gleam  and  their  warmth  through  the  .snug  apartment  ;  wliich, 
notwithstanding  the  general  antiquity  of  its  appearance,  was  not  wanting  in  the  least 
convenience  that  modern  habits  rendered  cither  necessarj'  or  desirable. 

"This  is  an  old-tashioned  sleeping  apartment.  General,"  said  the  young  lord  ;  "but 
I  hope  you  will  find  nothing  that  makes  you  envy  your  old  tobacco-cask." 

"  I  am  not  particular  res[ieetiiig  my  lodgings,"  reiilied  the  General  ;  "yet  were  I  to 
make  any  choice,  I  would  prefer  this  chamber  by  many  degrees,  to  the  gayer  and  more 
modern  rooms  of  your  family  nransion.  Believe  me,  that  when  I  unite  its  modern  air  of 
comfort  with  its  venerable  anticiuity,  and  recollect  that  it  is  your  lordship's  property,  I 
shall  feel  in  better  quarters  here,  than  if  I  were  in  the  best  hotel  London  could  afford." 
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"  I  trust — I  have  no  cIoul3t — that  you  will  find  yourself  as  comfortable  as  I  wish  you, 
my  dear  General,"  said  the  young  nobleman  ;  and  once  more  bidding  liis  guest  good- 
night, he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  withdi'ew. 

The  General  again  looked  round  him,  and  internally  congratulating  liimself  on  his 
return  to  peaceful  life,  tlie  comforts  of  wliich  were  endeared  by  the  recollection  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  he  had  lately  sustained,  undressed  himself,  and  prepared  lumself 
for  a  luxurious  night's  rest. 

Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  species  of  tale,  we  leave  the  General  in  possession 
of  his  apartment  until  the  next  morning. 

The  company  assembled  for  breakfast  at  an  early  hour,  -but  without  the  appearance  of 
General  Browne,  who  seemed  tlie  guest  that  Lord  Woodville  was  desirous  of  honouring 
above  all  whom  his  hospitality  had  assembled  around  him.  He  more  than  once  expressed 
surprise  at  the  General's  absence,  and  at  length  sent  a  servant  to  make  inquiry  after  him. 
The  man  brouglit  back  information  that  General  Browne  had  been  walking  abroad  since 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  in  deflance  of  the  weather,  which  was  misty  and  ungenial. 

"  The  custom  of  a  soldier," — said  the  young  nobleman  to  his  friends  ;  "  many  of  them 
acquire  habitual  vigilance,  and  cannot  sleep  after  the  early  hour  at  wliich  their  duty 
usually  commands  them  to  be  alert." 

Yet  the  explanation  which  Lord  Woodville  thus  offered  to  the  company  seemed  hardly 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  and  it  was  in  a  fit  of  silence  and  abstraction  that  he  awaited 
the  return  of  the  General.  It  took  place  near  an  hour  after  the  breakfast  beU  had  rung. 
He  looked  fatigued  and  feverish.  His  hair,  the  powdering  and  arrangement  of  wliich  was 
at  tliis  time  one  of  the  most  important  occupations  of  a  man's  whole  day,  and  marked  his 
fashion  as  much  as,  in  the  present  time,  the  tying  of  a  cravat,  or  the  want  of  one,  was 
dishevelled,  uncurled,  void  of  powder,  and  dank  xnth.  dew.  His  clothes  were  huddled 
on  with  a  careless  negligence,  remarkable  in  a  military  man,  whose  real  or  supposed  duties 
are  usually  held  to  include  some  attention  to  the  toilet ;  and  his  looks  were  haggard  and 
ghastly  in  a  peculiar  degree. 

"  So  you  have  stolen  a  march  upon  us  this  morning,  my  dear  General,"  said  Lord 
"Woodville  ;  "  or  you  have  not  found  your  bed  so  much  to  your  mind  as  I  had  hoped  and 
you  seemed  to  expect.     How  did  you  rest  last  night  ?" 

"  Oh,  excellently  well  !  remarkably  well  !  never  better  in  my  life" — said  General 
Browne  rapidly,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  embarrassment  wliich  was  obvious  to  his  friend. 
He  then  hastily  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea,  and  neglecting  or  refusing  whatever  else  was 
offered,  seemed  to  fall  into  a  fit  of  abstraction. 

"  You  wiU  take  the  gun  to-day.  General  ;"  said  his  friend  and  host,  but  had  to  repeat 
the  question  tmce  ere  he  received  the  abrupt  answer,  "  No,  my  lord  ;  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  have  the  honour  of  spending  another  day  with  your  lordshi^J ;  my  post  horses  are 
ordered,  and  will  be  here  directly." 

All  who  were  present  shewed  surprise,  and  Lord  Woodville  immediately  replied, 
"  Post  horses,  my  good  friend  I  what  can  you  possibly  want  with  them,  when  you 
promised  to  stay  with  me  quietly  for  at  least  a  week  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  General,  obviously  much  embarrassed,  "  that  I  might,  in  the 
pleasure  of  my  first  meeting  with  your  lordship,  have  said  something  about  sto^jping 
here  a  few  days  ;  but  I  have  since  found  it  altogether  impossible." 

"  That  is  very  extraordinary,"  answered  the  young  nobleman.  "You  seemed  quite 
disengaged  yesterday,  and  you  cannot  have  had  a  summons  to-day;  for  our  post  has  not 
come  up  from  the  town,  and  therefore  you  cannot  have  received  any  letters." 

General  Browne,  without  giving  any  farther  explanation,  muttered  something  of 
indispensable  business,  and  insisted  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  departure  in  a 
manner  which  silenced  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  liis  host,  who  saw  that  his  resolution 
was  taken,  and  forbore  farther  importunity. 
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"  At  least,  however,"  he  said,  "  jiermit  nie,  my  dear  Browne,  since  go  yoii  will  or 
must,  to  shew  you  the  view  from  the  terrace,  whidi  the  mist,  tliat  is  now  risinji,  will 
soon  display." 

He  tiirew  ojien  a  sash  window,  and  stepped  down  njw  ii  (he  terrace  as  he  spoke.  The 
General  followed  iiiin  meclianically,  hut  seemed  little  to  attend  to  wliat  his  host  was 
saying, -as,  looking  across  an  extended  and  rich  prospect,  he  pointed  out  the  ditlerent 
objects  worthy  of  observation.  Thus  they  mo\ed  on  till  Lord  Woodville  had  attained 
his  purpose  of  di-awing  Ixis  guest  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  tlie  company,  when, 
turning  round  upon  him  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity,  he  addressed  him  thus  : 

"  Richard  Browne,  my  old  and  very  dear  friend,  we  are  now  alone.  Let  me  conjure 
you  to  answer  me  upon  the  word  of  a  friend,  and  the  honour  of  a  soldier.  How  did  you 
in  reality  rest  during  last  night  ?" 

"  Most  wretchedly  indeed,  my  lord,"  answered  the  General,  in  the  same  tone  of 
solemnity; — "  so  miserably,  that  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  such  a  second  night,  not 
only  for  all  the  lands  belonging  to  this  castle,  but  for  all  the  country  whieli  1  see  from 
this  elevated  point  of  view." 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  3-oung  lord,  as  if  sfteakingto  himself;  "  then 
there  must  be  something  in  the  reports  concerning  that  apartment."  Again  turning  to  the 
General,  he  said,  "  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  friend,  be  candid  witli  me,  and  let  me  know 
the  disagreeable  particulars,  wliich  have  befallen  you  under  a  roof,  wliere,  with  consent 
of  the  owner,  you  should  have  met  nothing  save  comfort." 

The  General  seemed  distressed  by  this  appeal,  and  jiaused  a  moment  before  he  replied. 
"  My  dear  lord,"  he  at  length  said,  "  what  happened  to  me  last  niglit  is  of  a  nature  so 
peculiar  and  so  unpleasant,  that  I  could  hardly  bring  mj-self  to  detail  it  even  to  your 
lordship,  were  it  not  tiuit,  independent  of  my  wish  to  gratify  any  request  of  yours, 
I  think  that  sincerity  on  my  part  may  lead  to  some  explanation  about  a  circumstance 
equally  ])ainful  and  mysterious.  To  others,  the  communication  I  am  about  to  make, 
niiglit  jihice  me  in  the  light  of  a  weak-minded,  superstitious  fool  who  sutfered  his  own 
imagination  to  deliule  and  bewilder  him  ;  but  3'ou  have  known  me  in  childhood  and  jouth, 
and  will  not  suspect  me  of  liaving  a<lopteil  in  manhood  the  feelings  and  frailties  from 
which  my  early  years  were  free."     Here  he  paused,  and  his  friend  replied  :  • 

"  Do  not  doubt  my  perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  your  communication,  however 
strange  it  may  be,"  replied  Lord  AVoodville  ;  "  I  know  your  firmness  of  disposition  too 
well,  to  suspect  vou  could  be  made  the  object  of  inqiosition,  and  am  aware  that  j'our 
honour  and  your  friendship  will  ecjually  deter  you  from  exaggerating  whatever  you  may 
have  witnessed." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  General,  "  I  will  proceed  with  my  story  as  well  as  I  can, 
relying  upon  your  candour;  and  yet  distinctly  feeling  that  I  would  rather  face  a  battery 
than  recall  to  my  mind  the  odious  recollections  of  last  night."' 

He  paused  a  second  time,  and  then  perceiving  that  Lord  AVoodville  remained  silent 
and  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  he  commenced,  though  not  without  obvious  reluctance, 
the  history  of  his  night's  adventures  in  the  Tapestried  Chamber. 

"  I  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  so  soon  as  your  lordship  left  me  yesterday  evening  ; 
but  the  wood  in  the  chimney,  which  nearly  fronted  my  bed,  blazed  brightly  and  cheer- 
fully, and,  aided  by  a  hundred  exciting  recollections  of  my  childhnod  and  youth,  which 
had  been  recalled  by  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  your  lordship,  prevented  me 
from  falling  immeiliately  asleep.  I  ought,  however,  to  say,  that  these  reflections  were 
all  of  a  ]>leasant  and  agreeable  kind,  grouniled  on  a  sense  of  having  for  a  time  exchanged 
the  labour,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  my  profession,  for  the  enjoyments  of  a  ])eacefnl  life, 
and  the  reunion  of  those  friendly  and  aft'ectionate  ties,  which  I  had  torn  asunder  at  the 
rude  summons  of  war. 

"  "While  such  pleasing  reflections  were  stealing  over  my  mind,  and  gradually  lulling 
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me  to  slumber,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  sound  like  that  of  the  rustling  of  a  silken 
gown,  and  the  tapping  of  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  as  if  a  woman  were  walking  in  the 
apartment.  Ere  I  could  draw  the  curtain  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  the  figure  of  a 
little  woman  jiassed  between  the  bed  and  the  fire.  The  back  of  this  form  was  turned  to 
me,  and  I  could  observe,  from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it  was  that  of  an  old  woman, 
whose  dress  was  an  old-fashioned  gown,  wliich,  I  think,  ladies  call  a  sacque  ;  that  is,  a 
sort  of  robe,  completely  loose  in  the  body,  but  gathered  into  broad  plaits  upon  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  which  fall  down  to  the  ground,  and  terminate  in  a  species  of  train. 

"  I  tliouglit  the  intrusion  singular  euougli,  but  never  harboured  for  a  moment  the  idea 
that  what  I  saw  was  any  thing  more  than  the  mortal  form  of  some  old  woman  about  the 
establishment,  who  had  a  fancy  to  dress  like  her  grandmother,  and  who,  having  perhaps 
(as  your  lordship  mentioned  that  you  were  rather  straitened  for  room)  being  dislodged 
from  her  chamber  for  my  accommodation,  had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  and  returned 
by  twelve  to  lier  old  haunt.  Under  this  persuasion  I  moved  myself  in  bed  and  coughed 
a  little,  to  make  tlie  intruder  sensible  of  my  being  in  possession  of  the  premises. — She 
turned  slowly  round,  but  gracious  heaven!  my  lord,  what  a  countenance  did  she  display  to 
me  !  There  was  no  longer  any  question  what  she  was,  or  any  thought  of  her  being  a 
living  being.  Upon  a  face  which  wore  the  fixed  features  of  a  corpse,  were  imprinted  the 
traces  of  the  vilest  and  most  hideous  passions  whicli  had  animated  her  while  she  lived. 
The  body  of  some  atrocious  criminal  seemed  to  have  been  given  up  from  the  grave,  and 
the  soul  restored  from  the  penal  fire,  in  order  to  form,  for  a  space,  a  union  with  the 
ancient  aecomjdiee  of  its  guilt.  I  started  up  in  bed,  and  sat  upright,  supporting  myself 
on  my  palms,  as  I  gazed  on  tins  horrible  spectre.  The  hag  made,  as  it  seemed,  a  single 
and  swift  stride  to  the  bed  where  I  lay,  and  squatted  herself  down  upon  it,  in  precisely 
the  same  attitude  which  I  had  assumed  in  the  extremity  of  horror,  advancing  her 
diabolical  countenance  within  half  a  yard  of  mine,  with  a  grin  which  seemed  to  intimate 
the  malice  and  the  derision  of  an  incarnate  fiend." 

Here  general  Browne  stopped,  and  wiped  from  his  brow  tlie  cold  perspiration  with 
which  the  recollection  of  his  horrilile  vision  had  covered  it. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  am  no  coward.  I  have  been  in  all  the  mortal  dangers  inci- 
dental to  my  profession,  and  I  may  truly  boast,  that  no  man  ever  knew  Richard  Browne 
dishonour  the  sword  he  wears;  but  in  these  horrible  circumstances,  under  the  eyes,  and 
as  it  seemed,  almost  in  the  grasp  of  an  incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  all  firmness  forsook 
me,  all  manhood  melted  from  me  like  wax  in  the  furnace,  and  I  felt  my  hair  individually 
bristle.  The  current  of  my  life-blood  ceased  to  flow,  and  I  sank  back  in  a  swoon,  as 
very  a  victim  to  panic  terror  as  ever  was  a  village  girl,  or  a  child  of  ten  years  old. 
How  long  I  lay  in  this  condition  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess. 

"  But  I  was  roused  by  the  castle  clock  striking  one,  so  loud  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
in  the  very  room.  It  was  some  time  before  I  dared  open  my  eyes,  lest  they  should 
again  encounter  the  horrible  spectacle.  When,  however,  I  summoned  courage  to  look 
up,  she  was  no  longer  visible.  My  first  idea  was  to  pull  my  bell,  wake  the  servants,  and 
remove  to  a  garret  or  a  hay-loft,  to  be  ensured  against  a  second  visitation.  Nay,  I  will 
confess  the  truth,  that  my  resolution  was  altered,  not  by  the  shame  of  exposing  myself, 
but  by  the  fear  that,  as  the  bell-cord  hung  bj-the  chimney,  I  miglit,  in  making  my  way  to 
it,  be  again  crossed  by  the  fiendish  hag,  who,  I  figured  to  myself,  might  be  still  lurking 
about  some  corner  of  the  apartment. 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  what  hot  and  cold  fever-fits  tormented  me  for  the  rest 
of  the  niglit,  through  l)roken  sleep,  weary  vigils,  and  that  dubious  state  wliich  forms 
the  neutral  ground  between  them.  A  hundred  terrible  objects  appeared  to  haunt  me; 
but  there  was  the  great  diflference  betwixt  the  vision  which  I  have  described,  and 
those  which  followed,  that  I  knew  the  last  to  be  deceptions  of  my  own  fancy  and  over- 
excited nerves. 

"  Day  at  last  appeared,  and  I  rose  from  my  bed  ill  in  health,  and  humiliated  in  mind. 
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I  was  ashamed  of  myself  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  stiU  more  so,  at  feeling  my  own 
extreme  desire  to  escape  from  tlie  haunted  apartment,  which,  however,  conquered  all 
other  considerations;  so  tliat,  luuldling  on  my  clotlies  with  tlie  most  careless  haste, 
I  made  my  escape  from  your  lordship's  mansion,  to  seek  in  tlie  oi)en  air  some  relief  to 
my  nervous  system,  sliaken  as  it  was  by  this  horrible  rencounter  witii  a  visitant,  for  such 
I  must  believe  her,  from  the  other  world.  Your  lordship  has  now  heard  the  cause  of 
my  discomposure,  and  of  my  sudden  desire  to  leave  your  liospitable  castle.  In  other 
places  I  trust  we  may  often  meet;  but  God  protect  me  from  ever  spending  a  second  night 
under  that  roof !" 

Strange  as  the  General's  tale  was,  he  spoke  mtli  such  a  deep  air  of  conviction,  tliat  it 
cut  short  all  the  usual  commentaries  which  are  made  on  such  stories.  Lord  Woodville 
never  once  asked  him  if  he  was  sure  he  did  not  dream  of  the  apparition,  or  suggested 
any  of  the  possibilities  by  which  it  is  iashionable  to  explain  supernatural  api)earances, 
as  wild  vagaries  of  the  fancy,  or  deceptions  of  the  opti(^  nerves.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  tlie  truth  and  reality  of  what  he_  liad  lieard;  and,  after 
a  considerable  pause,  regretted,  with  much  appearance  of  sincerity,  that  his  early  friend 
should  in  his  house  have  suffered  so  severely. 

"  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  pain,  my  dear  Browne,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  is  the 
unliappy,  though  most  unexpected,  result  of  an  experiment  of  my  own  I  You  must  know, 
that  for  my  father  and  grandfather's  time,  at  least,  tlie  apartment  which  was  assigned  to 
you  last  night,  had  been  shut  on  account  of  reports  that  it  was  disturbed  by  supernatural 
sights  and  noises.  When  I  came,  a  few  weeks  since,  into  possession  of  the  estate, 
I  thouglit  the  accommodation,  whicli  tlie  castle  aifordcd  for  my  friends,  wiis  not  extensive 
enough  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world  to  retain  jwssession  of  a 
comfortable  sleeping  apartment.  I  therefore  caused  the  Tapestried  Ciiambcr,  as  we  call 
it,  to  be  opened;  and  without  destroying  its  air  of  antiquity,  I  had  such  new  articles  of 
furniture  placed  in  it  as  became  the  modern  times.  Yet  as  the  opinion  that  the  room  was 
haunted  very  strongly  ])revailed  among  the  domestics,  and  wa.s  also  klll)^vll  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  to  many  of  my  friends,  I  feared  s(mie  prejudice  might  be  entertained  by 
the  tirst  occupant  of  the  Tapestried  Cliamber,  which  might  tend  to  revive  the  evil  report 
which  it  had  laboured  under,  and  so  disappoint  my  purpose  of  rendering  it  a  useful  part 
of  the  house.  I  must  confess,  my  dear  Browne,  that  your  arrival  yesterday,  agreeable 
to  me  for  a  tliousand  reasons  besides,  seemed  the  most  iavourable  opportunity  of  remov- 
ing tlie  unpleasant  rumours  which  attached  to  the  room,  since  your  courage  was  indubi- 
table and  your  mind  free  of  any  pre-occupation  on  the  subject.  I  could  not,  therefore, 
have  chosen  a  more  fitting  subject  for  my  experiment." 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  General  Browne,  somewhat  hastily,  "  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to 
your  lordship — very  particularly  indebted  indeed.  I  am  likely  to  remember  for  some 
time  the  consequences  of  the  experiment,  as  your  lordship  is  jdcased  to  call  it." 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  unjust,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Lord  Woodville.  "  You  have  only 
to  reflect  for  a  single  moment,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  I  could  not  augur  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  i)ain  to  which  you  have  been  so  unhap])ily  exposed.  I  was  yesterday 
morning  a  conqilete  sceptic  on  the  subject  of  supernatural  appearances.  Naj',  I  am  sure  that 
had  I  told  you  what  was  said  about  that  room,  those  \'ery  reports  would  have  induced  you, 
by  your  own  choice,  to  select  it  for  your  accommodation.  It  was  my  misfortune,  iierhajis 
my  error,  but  really  cannot  be  termed  my  fault,  that  you  have  been  afflicted  so  strangely." 

"  Strangely  indeed!"  said  the  General,  resuming  his  good  temper;  "and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  no  right  to  be  offended  with  your  lordship  for  treating  me  like  what 
I  used  to  think  myself — a  man  of  some  firmness  and  courage. — But  I  see  my  post  horses 
are  arrived,  and  I  must  not  detain  your  lordship  from  your  amusement." 

"  Nay,  my  old  friend,"  said  Lord  Woodville,  "  since  you  cannot  stay  with  us  another 
day,  which,  indeed,  I  can  no  longer  urge,  give  me  at  least  half  aii  liour  more.  You  used 
to  love  pictures,  and  I  have  a  gallery  of  portraits,  some  of  them  by  Vandyke,  representing 
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ancestry  to  wliom  tliis  property  and  castle  formerly  belonged.  I  think  that  several  of 
them  will  strike  yon  as  possessing  merit." 

General  Browne  accepted  the  invitation,  though  somewhat  unwillingly.  It  was  evi- 
dent he  was  not  to  breathe  freely  or  at  ease  till  he  left  Woodville  Castle  for  beliind  him. 
He  could  not  refuse  his  friend's  invitation,  however;  and  the  less  so,  that  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  peevishness  which  he  had  displayed  towards  his  well-meaning  entertainer. 

The  General,  therefore,  followed  Lord  Woodville  through  several  rooms,  into  a  lono- 
gallery  hung  with  pictures,  whicli  the  latter  pointed  out  to  liis  guest,  telling  the  names, 
and  giving  some  account  of  the  personages  whose  portraits  presented  themselves  in 
progression.  General  Browne  was  but  little  interested  in  the  details  which  these  accounts 
conveyed  to  him.  They  were,  indeed,  of  the  kind  which  are  usually  found  in  an  old 
family  gallery.  Here  was  a  cavalier  who  had  ruined  the  estate  in  the  royal  cause;  there 
a  fine  lady  who  had  reinstated  it  by  contracting  a  match  with  a  wealthy  Roundhead. 
There  hung  a  gallant  who  had  been  in  danger  for  corresponding  with  the  exiled  Court 
at  Saint  Germain's;  here  one  who  had  taken  arms  for  William  at  the  Revolution;  and 
there  a  third  that  had  thrown  his  weight  alternately  into  the  scale  of  whig  and  tory. 

While  Lord  Woodville  was  cramming  these  words  into  his  guest's  ear,  "  against  the 
stomach  of  his  sense,"  they  gained  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  when  he  beheld  General 
Browne  suddenly  start,  and  assume  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  surprise,  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  as  his  eyes  were  caught  and  suddenly  riveted  by  a  portrait  of  an  old  lady  in  a 
sacque,  the  fashionable  dress  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"There  she  is!"  he  exclaimed;  "there  she  is,  in  form  and  features,  though  inferior 
in  demoniac  expression  to  the  accursed  hag  who  visited  me  last  night!" 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  there  can  remain  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  horrible  reality  of  your  apparition.  That  is  the  picture  of  a  wretched 
ancestress  of  mine,  of  whose  crimes  a  black  and  fearful  catalogue  is  recorded  in  a  family 
history  in  my  charter-chest.  The  recital  of  them  would  be  too  horrible;  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  in  yon  fatal  apartment  incest  and  unnatural  murder  were  committed.  I  will 
restore  it  to  the  solitude  to  which  the  better  judgment  of  those  who  preceded  me  had 
consigned  it;  and  never  shall  any  one,  so  long  as  I  can  prevent  it,  be  exposed  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  supernatural  horrors  which  could  shake  such  courage  as  yours." 

Thus  the  friends,  who  had  met  with  such  glee,  parted  in  a  very  different  mood;  Lord 
Woodville  to  command  the  Tapestried  Chamber  to  be  unmantled,  and  the  door  built  up; 
and  General  Browne  to  seek  in  some  less  beautiful  country,  and  with  some  less  dignified 
friend,  forgetfulness  of  the  painful  night  which  he  had  passed  in  Woodville  Castle. 


\  >   ^ 
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r(jfv\       [Tlie  manner  in  which  tliis  trifle  was  introduced  at  tlie  time  to 
^i;*',C,j  Jir.  F.  M.  Keynolds,   editor  of  the  Keepsake  of  1828,  leaves  no 
jn\)j  occasion  for  a  preface.] 
Au'jml,  1S31. 
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TO    THE    EDITOn    OF    THE    KEEPSAKE. 

^^^*#i'OU  have  asked  me,  sir,  to  point  out  a  subject  for  the 
p^^^Efj'  pencil,  and  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  your 
feV'^^T^'  request ;  although  I  am  not  certainly  unaccustomed  to 
»5-.;^i:^Q  literary  composition,  or  a  total  stranger  to  the  stores 
of  history  and  tradition,  which  afford  the  best  copies  for  the  painter's 
art.  But  although  xiciit  j)/itiirti  ])<n'si.<  is  un  ancient  and  undisputed 
axiom — although  poetry  and  painting  both  address  themselves  to  the 
same  object  of  exciting  the  human  imagination,  by  presenting  to  it 
pleasing  or  sublime  images  of  ideal  scenes  ;  yet  the  one  conveying 
itself  through  the  ears  to  the  understimding,  and  the  other  applying 
itself  only  to  the  eyes,  the  subjects  which  are  best  suited  to  tlie 
bard  or  tale-teller  are  often  totally  unlit  for  painting,  where  the 
artist  must  present  in  a  single  glance  all  that  his  art  has  power  to 
tell  us.  The  artist  can  neither  recapitulate  the  past  nor  intimate  the  future.  The 
single  now  is  all  which  he  can  present  ;  and  hence,  unquestionably,  many  subjects  which 
delight  us  in  poetry,  or  in  narrative,  whether  real  or  fictitious,  cannot  with  advantage 
be  transferred  to  the  canvass. 

Being  in  some  degree  aware  of  these  diflSculties,  though  doubtless  unacquainted  both 
with  tlii'ir  extent,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  l)e  niodified  or  surmounted,  I  have, 
nevertheless,  ventured  to  draw  up  the  following  traditional  narrative  as  a  story  in  which. 
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wlien  the  general  details  are  known,  the  interest  is  so  much  concentrated  in  one  strong 
moment  of  agonizing  passion,  that  it  can  be  understood,  and  sympathized  witli,  at  a 
single  glance.  I  therefore  presume  that  it  may  be  acceptable  as  a  hint  to  some  one 
among  the  numerous  artists,  who  have  of  late  years  distinguished  themselves  as  rearing 
up  and  supporting  the  British  school. 
Enough  has  been  said  and  sung  about 

The  well-contested  ground, 
The  warlike  border-land — 

to  render  the  habits  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  them  before  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  familiar  to  most  of  your  readers.  The  rougher  and  sterner  features  of  their 
character  were  softened  by  their  attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  from  which  has  arisen  the 
saying  that,  on  the  frontiers,  every  dale  had  its  battle,  and  every  river  its  song.  A  rude 
species  of  chivalry  was  in  constant  use,  and  single  combats  were  practised  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  few  intervals  of  truce  which  suspended  the  exercise  of  war.  The  inveteracy 
of  this  custom  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident : — 

Bernard  Gilpin,  the  apostle  of  the  north,  the  first  who  undertook  to  preach  the 
Protestant  doctrines  to  the  Border  dalesmen,  was  surprised,  on  entering  one  of  their 
churches,  to  see  a  gauntlet,  or  mail-glove,  hanging  above  the  altar.  Upon  inquiring  the 
meaning  of  a  symbol  so  indecorous  being  displayed  in  that  sacred  place,  he  was  informed 
by  the  clerk,  that  the  glove  was  that  of  a  famous  swordsman  who  hung  it  there  as  an 
emblem  of  a  general  challenge  and  gage  of  battle,  to  any  who  should  dare  to  take  the 
fatal  token  down.  "  Reach  it  to  me,"  said  the  reverend  churchman.  The  clerk  and 
sexton  equally  declined  the  perilous  office  ;  and  the  good  Bernard  Gilpin  was  obliged  to 
remove  the  glove  with  his  own  hands,  desiring  those  who  were  present  to  inform  the 
champion,  that  he,  and  no  other,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  gage  of  defiance.  But  the 
champion  was  as  much  ashamed  to  face  Bernard  Gilpin  as  tlie  ofiicials  of  the  church  had 
been  to  displace  his  pledge  of  combat. 

The  date  of  the  following  story  is  about  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ; 
and  the  events  took  place  in  Liddesdale,  a  hilly  and  pastoral  district  of  Roxburghshire, 
which,  on  a  part  of  its  boundary,  is  divided  from  England  only  by  a  small  river. 

During  the  good  old  times  of  rugging  and  riving,  (that  is,  tugging  and  tearing,) 
under  wliich  term  the  disorderly  doings  of  the  warlike  age  are  affectionately  remem- 
bered, this  valley  was  principally  cultivated  by  the  sept  or  clan  of  the  Armstrongs.  The 
chief  of  this  warlike  race  was  the  Laird  of  Mangertown.  At  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  the  estate  of  Mangertown,  with  the  power  and  dignity  of  chief,  was  possessed 
by  John  Armstrong,  a  man  of  great  size,  strength,  and  courage.  AVhile  his  father  was 
alive,  he  was  distinguished  from  others  of  his  clan  who  bore  the  same  name,  by  the 
epithet  of  the  Laird's  Jock,  that  is  to  say,  the  Laird's  son  Jock,  or  Jack.  This  name 
he  distinguished  by  so  many  bold  and  desperate  achievements,  that  he  retained  it  even 
after  his  father's  death,  and  is  mentioned  under  it  both  in  authentic  records  and  in 
tradition.  Some  of  his  feats  are  recorded  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and 
others  mentioned  in  contemporary  chronicles. 

At  the  species  of  singular  combat  which  we  have  described,  the  Laird's  Jock  was 
unrivalled  ;  and  no  champion  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  or  Northumberland,  could 
endure  the  sway  of  the  huge  two-handed  sword  which  he  wielded,  and  which  few  others 
could  even  lift.  This  "  awful  sword,"  as  the  common  people  term  it,  was  as  dear  to  him 
as  Durindana  or  Fushberta  to  their  respective  masters,  and  was  nearly  as  formidable  to 
his  enemies  as  those  renowned  falchions  jiroved  to  the  foes  of  Christendom.  The 
weapon  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  celebrated  English  outlaw  named  Hobbie 
Noble,  who,  having  committed  some  deed  for  which  he  was  in  danger  from  justice,  fled 
to  Liddesdale,  and  became  a  follower,  or  rather  a  brother-in-arms,  to  the  renowned 
Laird's  Jock  ;  till,  venturing  into  England  with  a  small  escort,  a  faithless  guide,  and 
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with  a  light    single-handed  sword  instead   of  his    ponderous    brand,    Ilobbie  Noble, 
attacked  by  superior  numbers,  was  made  prisoner  and  executed. 

With  this  weapon,  and  by  means  of  his  own  strength  and  address,  the  Laird's  Jock 
maintained  the  reputation  of  the  best  swordsman  on  the  Border  side,  and  defeated  or  slew 
many  who  ventured  to  dispute  with  him  the  formidable  title. 

But  years  pass  on  with  the  strong  and  the  brave  as  with  the  feeble  and  the  timid.  In 
process  of  time,  the  Laird's  Jock  grew  incapable  of  wielding  his  weapons,  and  finally  of 
all  active  exertion,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  kind.  The  disabled  cliampion  became  at 
length  totally  bed-ridden,  and  entirely  dependant  for  his  comfort  on  the  pious  duties  of  an 
only  daughter,  liis  perpetual  attendant  and  companion. 

Besides  this  dutiful  child,  the  Laird's  Jock  had  an  only  son,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
perilous  task  of  leading  the  clan  to  battle,  and  maintaining  the  warlike  renown  of  his 
native  country,  which  was  now  disputed  by  the  English  upon  many  occasions.  The 
)'oung  Armstrong  was  active,  brave,  and  strong,  and  brought  home  from  dangerous 
adventures  many  tokens  of  decided  success.  Still  the  ancientxihief  conceived,  as  it  would 
seem,  that  his  son  was  scarce  yet  entitled  by  age  and  experience  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
two-lianded  sword,  by  the  use  of  which  he  had  himself  been  so  dreadfully  distinguished. 

At  length,  an  English  champion,  one  of  the  name  of  Foster,  (if  I  rightly  recollect,)  had 
tlie  audacity  to  send  a  challenge  to  the  best  swordsman  in  Liddesdale  ;  and  young  Arm- 
strong, burning  for  chivalrous  distinction,  accepted  the  cliallenge. 

The  heart  of  the  disabled  old  man  swelled  with  joy  when  he  heard  that  the  challenge 
was  passed  and  accepted,  and  the  meeting  fixed  at  a  neutral  spot,  used  as  the  place  of 
rencontre  upon  sucli  occasions,  and  wiiich  he  himself  had  distinguished  by  numerous 
victories.  He  exulted  so  much  in  the  conquest  wliicli  he  anticipated,  that,  to  nerve  his 
son  to  still  bolder  exertions,  he  conferred  upon  him,  as  cliampion  of  his  clan  and  province, 
the  celebrated  weapon  which  he  had  hitherto  retained  in  his  own  custody. 

This  was  not  all.  "When  the  day  of  combat  arrived,  the  Laird's  .Jock,  in  spite  of  his 
daughter's  affectionate  remonstrances,  determined,  though  he  had  not  left  his  bed  for  two 
years,  to  be  a  personal  witness  of  the  duel.  Ilis  will  was  still  a  law  to  his  people,  who 
bore  him  on  their  shoulders,  wrapped  in  plaids  and  blankets,  to  the  spot  where  the  com- 
bat was  to  take  place,  and  seated  him  on  a  fragment  of  rock,  which  is  still  called  the 
Laird's  Jock's  stone.  There  he  remained  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  lists  or  barrier, 
within  which  the  chamjjions  were  about  to  meet.  His  daughter,  having  done  all  she 
could  for  his  accommodation,  stood  motionless  beside  him,  divided  between  anxiety  for 
his  health,  and  for  the  event  of  the  combat  to  her  beloved  brother.  Ere  yet  the  fight 
began,  the  old  men  gazed  on  their  chief,  now  seen  for  the  first  time  after  several  years, 
and  sadly  compared  his  altered  features  and  wasted  frame,  with  tlie  paragon  of  strength 
and  manly  beauty  which  they  once  remembered.  The  young  men  gazed  on  his  large 
form  and  powerful  make,  as  upon  some  antediluvian  giant  who  had  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Flood. 

But  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  on  both  sides  recalled  the  attention  of  every  one  to  the 
lists,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  numbers  of  both  nations  eager  to  witness  the  event  of 
the  day.  The  combatants  met.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  struggle  :  the  Scottish 
chani|)i(>n  fell.  Foster,  placing  his  foot  on  his  antagonist,  seized  on  the  redoubted  sword, 
so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  its  aged  owner,  and  brandished  it  over  his  head  as  a  tropliy  of 
liis  conquest.  The  English  shouted  in  triumph.  But  the  despairing  cry  of  the  aged 
champion,  who  saw  his  country  dishonoured,  and  his  sword,  long  the  terror  of  their 
race,  in  possession  of  an  Englishman,  was  heard  high  above  the  acclamations  of  victory. 
He  seemed,  for  an  instant,  animated  by  all  his  wonted  power;  for  he  started  from  the  rock 
on  which  he  sat,  and  while  the  garments  with  which  he  liad  been  invested  fell  from  his 
wasted  frame,  and  .shewed  the  ruins  of  his  strength,  he  tossed  his  arms  wildly  to  heaven, 
and  uttered  a  cry  of  indignation,  horror,  and  despair,  which,  tradition  says,  was  heard  to 
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a  preternatural  distance,  and  resembled  the  cry  of  a  dying  lion  more  than  a  human 
sound. 

His  friends  received  liim  in  their  arras  as  he  sank  utterly  exhausted  by  the  effort,  and 
bore  him  back  to  his  castle  in  mute  sorrow  ;  while  his  daughter  at  once  wept  for  her 
brother,  and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  and  soothe  the  despair  of  her  ftither.  But  this  was 
impossible  ;  the  old  man's  only  tie  to  life  was  rent  rudely  asunder,  and  his  heart  had 
broken  with  it.  The  death  of  his  son  had  no  part  in  his  sorrow.  If  he  thought  of  him 
at  all,  it  was  as  the  degenerate  boy,  through  whom  the  honour  of  his  country  and  clan 
had  been  lost ;  and  he  died  in  the  course  of  three  days,  never  even  mentioning  his  name, 
but  pouring  out  unintermitted  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  his  sword. 

I  conceive,  that  the  instant  when  the  disabled  chief  was  roused  into  a  last  exertion  by 
the  agony  of  the  moment  is  favourable  to  tlie  object  of  a  painter.  He  miglit  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  contrasting  the  form  of  the  rugged  old  man,  in  the  extremity  of  furious 
despair,  with  the  softness  and  beauty  of  tlie  female  form.  The  fatal  field  might  be  thrown 
into  perspective,  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  these  two  principal  figures,  and  with  the  single 
explanation  that  the  piece  represented  a  soldier  beholding  his  son  slain,  and  the  honour 
of  his  country  lost,  the  picture  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible  at  the  first  glance.  If  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  show  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  it  might  be  indicated 
by  the  pennon  of  Saint  George  being  displayed  at  one  end  of  the  lists,  and  that  of  Saint 
Andrew  at  tlie  otlier. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR  OP  WAVEl?bEY. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


I   friends  of  the 
(Old  Baron,  83. 


Edward  Waverley,  or  Captain  Wavcrley,  48. 

Mr.  Richard  Waverley,  his  father,  ib. 

Sir  Everdrd  Waverley,  Edward's  uncle,  ih. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Waverley,  Sir  Everard's sister,  51. 

Mr.  Pembroke,  the  chaplain  at  Waverley  Honour,  53. 

Lawyer  Clippurse,  at  ditto,  50. 

Mr.  Hookem,  liis  partner,  350. 

Miss  Sissly,  or  Cecilia  Stubbs,  Squire  Stubbs'  daughter,  60. 

Lady  Emily  Blandeville,  50. 

Mr.  Como  Cosinyne  Bradwardine,  Baron  of  Bradwardinc 
and  Tully  Veolan.  CG,  82. 

Rose  Bradwardine,  his  daughter,  81. 

Mr.  Faleoner,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple, 

Mr.  Bullsegg,  the  Laird  of  KiUancureit, 

The  Laird  of  Duchran,  338. 

Mr.  Rubrick,  chaplain  to  tlie  Old  Baron,  85. 

Duncan  Macwhceble,  the  bailie  at  Tully  Veolan,  85. 

Jock  Scriever,  his  apprentice,  332. 

Saunders  Saunderson.  the  butlerat  Tully  Veolan,  70. 

John  Heatherblutter,  the  gamekeeper  at  ditto,  323. 

Davie  Gellatly,  the  simpleton,  at  Tully  Veolan,  78. 

Old  Janet  Gellatly,  his  mother,  07,  323. 

Malcolm  Bradwardine,  of  Ineh-grabbit,  a  relation  of  the  Old 
Baron,  322. 

Jamie  Howie,  his  bailie,  323. 

Widow  Macleary,  landlady  of  the  Tully  Veolan  change- 
house,  87. 

Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  "  Vich  Ian  Vohr,"  the  Chief  of  Glenna- 
quoich,  126. 

Flora  Maclvor,  his  sister,  137. 

Una  and  Cathleen,  her  attendants,  142. 

Evan  Dim  Maccombich,  Maclvor's  foster-brother,   112. 

Dugald  Maliony,  Evan  Dhu's  attendant,  U5, 


Old  Ballenkeiroch,  a  Highland  chief,a  friend  of  Maclvor's,  1 35. 
MacMurrough,  "  Nan  Fonn,"  the  family  bard  at  Glenna- 

quoich,  135. 
Shemus  an  Snachad,  or,   James  of  the  Needle,   Maclvor's 

tailor  at  Edinburgh,  22fi. 
Donald  Bean  Lean,  a  Highland    robber  chief,  118;  a/ias. 

Will  Ruthven  or  Fufin,  2fi9 ;    as  the  pedlar,  on  the  road 

towards  Stirling.  20G. 
Alice  Bean,  his  daughter,  122. 
Galium  Beg,  Maclvor's  page,  126. 
Duncan  Duroeh,  a  fullowerof  Bean  Lean,  214. 
Ebenezer  Cruikshanks,  landlord  of  the  Golden  Candlestick 

Inn,  176. 
John  Mueklewrath,  the  smith  at  Cairnvrcckan  village,  181. 
Mrs.  Mueklewrath,  iiis  wife,  a  virago,  182. 
Major  Melville,  the  Magistrate  at  Cairnvrcckan  village,  18(1. 
Mr.  Morton,  the  Presbyterian  pastoral  ditto,  18t. 
Habakkuk  Giliillan,   or  "  Gifted   Gilfillan,"   a  Cameronian 

officer,  202. 
Colonel  Stewart,  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Doune,  215. 
Lieutenant  Jamie  Jinker,  at  Doune,  (and a  horse-dealer),  217. 
The  Chevalier  Prince  Charles  Edward,  222. 
Le  Compte  de  Beaujeau,  an  officer  in  the  Chevalier's  army, 

295. 
Widow  Flockhart,  landlady  at  Waverley's  lodgings   in    the 

Canongate,  230. 

Colonel  Gardiner,  in  AVaverley's  regiment,  70,  158,  253. 

Sergeant  Houghton,  ditto  245. 

Job  and  Elspat,  his  father  and  mother,  246. 

Corporal  Tims, in  Waverley's  regiment,  245,  269. 

John  Hodges,  269.  1  j.      ,.  •.-.r         , 

..-  1  T)  1       I.    nnn    n-„     t  servants  of  Waverley. 
Alick  Polwarth,  293,  310.    )  ■' 

Jacob  Jopson  the  farmer,  at  Ihe  hamlet  near  Clifton,  30.j. 
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Cicely,  his  daughter,  304. 

Ned  Williams,  her  sweetheart,  30G. 

Farmer  Williams,  his  father,  at  Fasthwaite  Farm,  307. 

liev.  M.  Twigtytlie,tlie  clergyman,  near     Ditto.     308. 

Mrs.  Nosebag,  Waverley's  travelling  companion,  309. 

Corporal  Bridoon,  in  Lieut.  Nosebag's  regiment,  310. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  commander-in-chief,  333. 

Col.  Talbot,  an  English  officer,  a  friend  of  Waverley's,  253. 


Frank  Stanley,  his  nephew,  315. 

Old  Spontoon,  Col.  Talbot's  confidential  servant,  313. 

Captain  Foster,  a  guard  at  Tully  Veolan  House,  3.ir». 

Sister  Theresa,  342;  and  the  Priest,  348;  with  the  Maclvors 

at  Carlisle,  342,  34H. 
The  Judge.  341;  and  the  High  Sheriff,  347  ;  at  Carlisle. 
OJEcers,  Soldiers,  Highland  Chiefs,  Villagers,  Doniejitics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  Waverlcy  Honour,  4S  ;  Old  Sir  Everard  making  his  will  in  tlip  library  there,  65,  &o.  Edward 
Wnverley  leaves  home  for  head-quarters  at  Dundee,  fiS.  Arrives  at  the  manor-house  of  Tullcy  Veolan,  Tl- ;  sees 
Davie  Gellatly  in  the  garden,  78  ;  and  is  introduced  to  Rose  Bradwardiiie  and  her  father,  SI,  The  lianciuet  in  the 
old  hall,  85.  The  old  Baron  takes  him  to  llie  change-house  in  the  villajce,  87  ;  where  the  eomiiany  quarrel  and  draw 
swords,  89.  Wavcrley  discovers  that  the  Baron  had  afterwards  fought  a  duel  on  his  account,  101.  A  jiarty  of  robbers 
drive  away  the  Baron's  cattle,  107.  Evan  Dim  Maccomlnch  arrives  at  the  manor-house  from  Fergus  JIacIvor, 
proposing  a  treaty,  113.  Waverley  goes  with  him  to  Maclvor,  11.3;  and  is  rowed  to  Donald  IScan  Lean  the  robber's 
cave  where  he  remains  a  night,  117.  He  is  introduced  to  Fergus  Maclvor,  12G.  Tlie  feast  in  Jlaelvor's  banqueting 
hall  132.  His  introduction  to  Flora  Maclvor,  llfl.  lie  meets  her  and  her  two  .attendants  by  the  cascade,  and  she 
sings  to  him,  144.  The  grand  stag-hunt,  151.  Waverley  thrown  down  and  gored  liy  a  stag,  152.  He  receives  letters 
from  home,  15G  ;  and  resigns  his  commission,  159.  He  proposes  love  to  Flora  Slaclvor,  101.  Meets  her  again  by  the 
cascade  when  she  declines  his  proposal,  1G7.  He  hears  from  Eose  Brndwardine  that  soldiers  had  taken  possession  of 
their  house,  and  that  her  father  had  escaped,  171 .  He  leaves  M.aclvor's  house  for  Edinburgh,  with  Galium  Beg  as  liis 
irage,  175.  They  arrive  at  the  Golden  Candlestick  Inn,  at  —  176  ;  wdiere  they  jiart,  and  Waverley  proceeds  with  the 
landlord  for  his  guide,  179.  Waverley's  horse  loses  a  shoe  on  the  road,  1  SI.  The  (|uarrcl  between  the  smith  and  bis 
wife,  183.  Waverley  suspected,  is  threatened  with  arrest,  and  attacked  by  the  smith,  whom  he  shoots,  IS l.  lie  is  taken 
before  Major  Melville,  a  magistrate,  detained,  and  examined,  ISG.  He  expl.iins  hiseireumstances  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Morton, 
19G.  The  arrival  of  Gifted  Gilfdlan  in  the  village  with  his  volunteer  troo]),  202  ;  Waverley  leaves  the  village  in  tlii'ir 
custodv,  sot.  Donald  Bean  Lean,  disguised  as  a  jjcdlar,  overtakes  the  party,  and  Waverley  is  rescued,  20G.  He  is  earrii-il 
to  a  lu)vel  in  a  glen,  209  ;  lias  a  fever,  and  is  attended  by  Bean  Lean's  daughter, /6.  He  leaves  the  hovel  with  some 
Highlanders  privately,  212.  They  creep  past  a  guard  of  soldiers  at  night,  213.  He  arrives  at  the  Castle  of  Dounc, 
215.  Tliey  approach  Edinburgh  during  the  insurrection,  210.  Waverley  meets  Fergus  Maclvor  there,  221  ;  who 
introduces  him  to  the  Chevalier  I'rince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  222.  He  enters  the  Chevalier's  service,  223.  Waverley 
and  Maclvor  dine  with  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  at  Widow  I'locklmrt's,  231.  The  Chevalier's  ball  in  Holyrood 
r.alace,  231'. 

Tlic  Chev.alier's  troops  begin  their  march  from  Edinburgh,  239.  Death  of  Sergeant  Houghton  in  a  hovel  on 
Carben-y  Hill,  245.  The  King's  troops  and  the  Chevalier's  drawn  up  near  Preston, — the  eve  of  battle,  247.  The 
Battle  of  I'reston,  251.  Waverley  saves  Colonel  Talbot's  life,  253.  Cidonel  Gardiner  killed,  i//.  The  Chevalier's  party 
victorious,  254.  The  Baron  insists  on  his  right  of  taking  otf  the  Prinee'-s  boots,  257.  Waverley's  interview  Milli 
Colonel  Talbot,  259  ;  who  is  reli'ased  upon  parole,  260.  They  arrive  together  in  Edinburgh,  208.  Fergus  Maclvor 
in  a  passion  tells  Waverley  of  his  disappointment  by  the  Chevalier  as  to  bis  title  and  marriage,  &c.  275-S.  Waverley 
presents  Colonel  Talbot  with  the  Chevalier's  passport  to  embark  for  England,  2S5.  The  Chev.alier's  army  leave 
Edinburgh,  2SS.  Waverley  and  Maclvor  on  the  marcb  exchange  angry  words  about  Flora  Maclvor,  289.  Waverley 
is  shot  at  by  Callum  Beg,  293,  who  denies  it  and  is  struck  down  by  Maclvor,  il/.  JIaelvor  and  Waverley  draw  swords 
on  each  other,  Wi  ;  the  Chevalier  comes  np  and  reconciles  them,  ii.  The  Chcvahcr's  troops  retreat,  299.  The 
Skirmish  near  Clifton  village,  302.  Waverley  in  the  dark  is  mistaken  by  a  farmer's  daughter  for  her  lover,  and 
admitted  into  a  cottage,  30I'.  He  hears  of  his  father's  death,  308.  He  travels  towards  London  hy  stage  with 
Mrs.  Nosebag,  who  is  inquisitive  about  his  name,  .309.  He  arrives  at  Colonel  Talbot's  house  in  town,  311.  Leaves 
towTi  a.s  Frank  Stanley,  nephew  of  Colonel  Talbot,  315;  arrives  in  Edinburgh,  and  receives  intelligence  of  Maelvor 
ami  the  Baron,  317.  He  goes  to  Tully  Veolan  and  finds  the  Main>r  House  in  ruins,  319.  David  Gellatly  takes  bim 
to  the  hut  where  the  Baron  had  taken  refuge,  321.  Waverley  goes  with  hmi  to  his  cave  in  the  rock,  326.  He  goes  to 
Bailie  JIacwheehle's  lumse,  351,  where  he  receives,  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Talbot,  jiardon  of  liimself  anil  the  Baron, 
333.  They  go  to  the  Ducbran,  where  Rose  Bradwardine  is  st.aying,  337  ;  and  Waverley  is  received  as  her  accepted 
suitor,  338.  Waverley  returns  to  Edinhnrgh,  ifj.  The  trial  of  Fergus  Maelvor,  and  Evan  Dim  JIaccombieh,  at  Carlisle, 
thev  are  both  sentenced  to  death,  3H.  ^A'avcrley  visits  Flora  M.aclvor,  312,  she  faints,  31-1-.  He  visits  Fergus  in  prison, 
345.  Fergus  is  carried  out  to  execution,  3+7.  ^^'averley  returns  home  to  Waverley  Honour,  31-9,  is  married  to  Rose 
Bradwardine,  351.   Tully  Veolan  House  rebuilt  by  Colonel  Tidbot,  and  restored  to  the  Baron,  351-5. 
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CHARACTERS    INTRODUCED. 


Guy  Mnnncring.  or  Colonel  Mannering,  385,  431. 

Mrs.  Col.  Mannering,  (formerly  Sophia  Wellwood,)  400,438. 

Julia  Mannering,  their  daughter,  45fi,  409. 

Sir  Paul  Mannering,  Colonel  Manncring's  uncle,  43S. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mervyn,  Julia  Manncring's  guardian,  438. 

Miss  Matilda  Marclimont,  her  confidante,  4AG. 


Mrs.  Allan,   Colonel    Manncring's    housekeeper  at   Wood- 

burne,  G12. 
Barnes,  his  servant  at  Woodburnc.  ."US. 
Peggy,  his  laundry  maid  at  Woodburnc,  S7C). 
Auld  Willie  Johnstone,  a  fisherman,  her  father,  ib. 
Young  Johnstone,  his  son,  577. 


CHARACTERS    AND    PRINCIPAL   INCIDENTS. 


455 


Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram,  the  L;  ird  of  EUangowan,  3S9. 
Mrs.  Bertram,  408. 

Harry  Bertram,  their  son,  the  heir  of  EUangowan,  397,  or 
Captain  Vanbeest  Brown,  472,  o/m*  Dawson,  i6.,  alias 
Dudley,  576. 
Lucy  Bertram,  his  sister,  442,  674. 

Abel  Sampson,  or  Dominie  Sampson,  the  tutor  at  EUan- 
gowan, 3f)2. 
John  "Wilson,  the  groom  at  EUangowan,  417. 

Andrew,  the  gardener,  at  EUangowan,  424. 

Godfrey   Bertram   Hewit,   a   natural    son   of    Mr.  Godfrey 
Bertram,  665. 

Janet  Lightoheel,  his  mother,  ib. 

Sir  Allen   Bertram,   of    EUangowan,   an    ancestor   of  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bertram,  390. 

Dennis  Bertram,  his  son,  ih. 

Donohoe  Bertram,  his  son,  ib. 

Lewis  Bertram,  his  son,  father  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram,  ib. 

The  Laird  of  Balruddery,  a  relation  of  ditto,  405. 

Sir  Thomas  Kittlecourt,  M.P.,  a  neighbour  of  EUangowan,  ib. 

John  Featherhead,  Esq.  his  opponent,  409. 

Deacon  MacCrosskie,  of  Creochstone,  a  neighbour  of  EUan- 
gowan, 405. 

Macfie,  tlie  Laird  of  Gudgeonford,  ditto,  ib. 

Luckie  Finniston,  his  tenant,  ib. 

Duncan  Finniston,  her  husband,  ib. 

Duncan  Robb,  the  grocer,  ih. 

John  Hay,  the  fisherman,  406. 

Luckie  Howatson,  the  midwife,  395. 

Sandie  MacGruther,  a  beggar  imprisoned  by   EUangowan, 
405. 

Snail,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  420. 

Captain  Philip  Delaserre,  a  friend  of  Harry  Bertram,  473, 
673. 

Dudley,  a  young  artist,  ditto,  473. 

Joe  Hodges,  Bertram's  landlord,  near  Mervyn  Hall,  474. 

Mrs.   Margaret    Bertram,    of    Singleside,   Lucy    Bertram's 
maiden  aunt,  477. 

Janet  Gibson,  her  young  companion,  564. 

Mrs.  Rebecca,  her  waiting  woman,  566. 

Mr.  MacCasquil,  of  Drumquag.-i 

Mr.  Quid,  the  tobacconist,  }  ''^'*  ^-^'ations,  564. 

Lieut.  O'Kean,  her  former  admirer. 

Captain  Andrew  Bertram,  one  of  her  ancestors,  561. 

Mr.  Peter  Protocol,  her  attorney,  564. 

Mr.  Mortcloke,  the  undertaker,) 

Jamie  Duff,  an  idiot,  )  at  her  funeral,  561. 

Sir  Robert  Hazlewood,  of  Hazlewood,  5S5. 

Charles   Hazlewood,   his  son,  in  love  with   Lucy  Bertram, 
442. 

Lady  Jane  Devcrgoil,  a  friend  of  the  Hazlewoods,  443. 

Mr.   MacMorlan,   the    Sheriff-Substitute,    Lucy    Bertram's 
guardian,  440. 

Mrs.  MacMorlan,  448. 


Mr.  Corsand,  a  magistrate,  664. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin,  a  lawyer,  purchaser  of  the  EUangowan 
estate,  409,  447. 

Scrow,  his  clerk,  531. 

Mr.  Paulus  Pleydell,  an  advocate  in   Edinburgh,  formerly 
the  sheriff  at  EUangowan,  425,  551. 

Driver,  his  clerk,  571. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine,ofthe  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh, 
558. 

Luckie  Finlayson,   landlady  of  the  lodgings  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  ib. 

Miles  Macfin,  the  cadie  there,  ib. 

Andrew  or  Dandie  Dinmont,  a  store  farmer  at  Charlie's- 
Hope,478. 

Ailie.  his  wife,  4S8. 

Auld  Elspeth,  their  old  sen'ant,  489,  061. 

Nelly,  their  servant  girl,  490. 

Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleuch,  their  quarrelsome  neighbour,  554. 

Tam  o'  Todshaw,  \ 

WiU  o'  the  Flat,  J  huntsmen,  near  Charlie's-Hope,  498. 

Hobbie  o'  Sorbietrees,' 

Sawney  CuUoch,  a  pedlar,  480. 

Rowley  Overdees,")       .  .„„ 

Jock  Penny,  j  highwaymen,  480. 

Johnnie  Goodsire,  the  weaver,  499. 

Tam  Hudson,  a  gamekeeper,  479. 

Tib  Mumps,  landlady  of  the  Mumps'  Ha'  Ale-house,  478. 

Jockie  Grieve,  landlord  of  another  ale-house,  479. 

Mrs.    MacCandlish,  landlady  of  the     Golden    Arms    Inn, 

Kippletringan,  386,  430. 
Grizzle,  the  chambermaid  at  ditto,  431. 
Jock  Jabos,  the  postilion  at  ditto,  .'!87, 
Master  MacGrainer,  a  Dissenting  minister,  526. 
Deacon  Bearcliff,  at  the  Gordon  Arms,  431. 
Mr.  Skreigh,  the  precentor,  at  ditto,  ib. 
Meg  Merrilies,  the  gipsy,  395. 
Gabriel  Faa,  her  nephew,  one  of  the  huntsmen,  414,  493, 

497. 
Giles  BaUie,  a  gipsy,  his  father,  417. 
Dirk  Hatteraick,  (alias  Jans  Janson,  532,)  a  Dutch  smuggler 

captain,  402. 
Vanbeest  Brown,  his  Lieutenant,  502,518. 
Soles, a  shoemaker,  the  witness  at  Hatteraick's examination, 

663. 
WiUiam    Pritchard,    Commander    of    H.   M.  sloop    "The 

Shark,"  42S. 
Frank    Kennedy,  the    excise    officer,    murdered    by    the 

Smugglers,  419. 
David  MacGuffog.  the  jailer  at  PortanCerry,  531. 
Mrs.  MacGuffog,  his  wife,  597. 

Slounging  Jock,  and  Dick  Spur'em,  MacGuffog's  men,  531. 
Donald  Laider,  and  Sam  Silverquill,  prisoners  at  Portan- 

ferry,  598,  600. 
Gipsies,  Smugglers,  Huntsmen,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


Guy  Maunering  ou  horseback  enquiring  his  road  to  EUangowan  House,  386,  where  lie  is  introduced,  3S£).  He  hears 
the  family  history  of  the  Lairds  of  EUangowan,  300.  Meg  IVEerrUies  comes  to  the  iiouse  during  Mr8.  Bertram's 
confinement,  395.  Manueriug  consults  the  stars  for  the  destiny  of  young  Harry  Bertram,  398,  he  gives  to  EUangowan 
the  scheme  he  had  prepared  for  the  child's  nativity,  4-07,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  velvet  bag,  and  fastened  round  the 
child's  neck,  408.  EUangowan  is  made  a  magistrate,  409,  and  prosecutes  the  gipsies,  who  retaliate,  and  annoy  him, 
413  ;  he  turns  them  off  his  estate,  and  burns  their  huts,  416.  Meg  MerrUies  meets  liim  on  the  road  side,  and  threatens 
his  family  \^ith  ruiu,  418.  Frank  Kennedy  shows  EUangowan  the  smuggler's  vessel  chased  by  a  sloop  of  war,  421, 
Young  Harry  Bertram  is  lost,  and  Prank  Kennedy  is  found  among  the  rocks,  at  Warrocli  Point,  murdered,  423. 
Mrs.  Bertram  dies  in  her  confinement,  424.  Mr.  PleydcU,  tlic  Sheriff  Depute,  investigates  the  circumstances,  and 
suspicion  faUs  on  the  smugglers  and  the  gipsies,  425.  Meg  Merrilies  is  appreliended  on  suspicion,  and  examined,  Imt 
discharged,  429.  Colonel  Maunering  on  his  return  to  England  stops  at  the  Gordon  Arms,  and  Iie;irs  of  Mr.  Bertram's 
illness  and  (hstress,  432  ;  he  writes  to  Mr.  Merveyn  of  liis  adventures  in  India,  a  duel,  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  437. 
Mr.  MacMorlan  consults  with  the  Colonel  about  tlie  sale  of  the  EUangowan  estate,  440.  The  Colonel  goes  to  the 
house  during  the  sale,  and  sees  Mr.  Bertram  sitting  in  the  garden,  paralytic,  442.  Mr.  Bertram  is  annoyed  by 
Glossin,  and  dies  in  his  chair  there,  444.  Glossin  purchases  tiie  estate,  447.  Lucy  Bertram  leaves  EUangowan  to  stay 
in  Mr.  MacMorlan's  famUy,  448.  The  Dominie  insists  upon  going  with  her,  4i9.  Mr.  Mer\7n  MTites  to  the  Colonel 
al)ont  Julia  and  her  lover's  serenades  on  the  lake,  453.    Extracts  from  her  letters  to  Iier  friend  about  her  lover  Vanbeest 
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Brown,  and  about  licr  father's  intention  of  removing  her  from  Westmoreland,  450  to  4^4'.  Mr.  MacMorlan's  con- 
trivance to  give  Dominie  Sampson  new  clothes,  467.  Colonel  Mannering  settles  at  Woodbume,  near  Ellangowan 
House,  viith  Julia,  Lucy  Bertram,  and  the  Dominie,  4GS.  The  Dominie's  deliglit  at  having  the  arrangement  of  the 
iihrary,  470.  Captam  Brown  returns  to  England,  472  ;  he  writes  to  his  friend  Captain  Delaserre  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  and  of  his  love  for  Julia  ^lannering,  473-5  ;  he  meets  Dinmont  at  an  ale-house,  on  his  way  into  .Scotland, 
478.  Meg  Merrilies  is  tlicrc,  and  is  t<dd  of  Mr.  Bertram's  death,  Sc.  480;  she  appears  to  recollect  Brown,  but 
lets  him  pass  on,  483.  Dinmont  and  Brown  attacked  by  gipsies  on  their  way  across  a  morass,  beat  them  off. 
Dinmont  wounded,  4S4;  they  arrive  at  CharUe's-Hope  farm,  486.  Dinmont's  wounds  are  dressed  by  his  wife,  489. 
Brown  attends  a  fox-huut  and  a  salmon-spearing  with  liim,  492-5.  One  of  the  huntsmen,  (the  gipsey  Gabriel  Faa,) 
seems  to  avoid  Brown,  493.  Brown  takes  leave  of  the  little  family  at  Charhe's-Hope,  498.  On  his  road  to  Kipple- 
tiingan  he  leaves  his  post-chaise  in  a  snow-storm  at  niglit  and  enters  a  gipsy's  hut,  501  ;  where  he  finds  Meg  Merrilies 
watching  over  a  dying  man,  502.  Five  other  gipsies  come  in,  and  she  liides  Brown  :dl  night  among  some  stniw,  503  ; 
they  bring  in  his  portmanteau  and  rifle  it,  506.  In  the  morning  she  lets  him  escape,  507,  gives  hira  a  purse,  makes  hin\ 
promise  secrecy,  and  also  to  follow  iier  wlienevcr  she  may  call  him,  508.  Julia  Mannering  writes  to  her  friend  alxiut 
Lucy  Bertram,  and  domestic  aiTiiii-s  at  "Woodburnc,  510-15  ;  also  an  accoiuit  of  "Woodbnme  House,  attacked  by 
smugglers,  wlio  arc  l)cat  olT,  516-19,  and  tliat  Captain  Browix  had  accidentally  wounded  young  lla/.lewooil  and  escaped, 
520-3.  Glossin  learns  tliat  Brown  had  slept  at  the  inn  of  Kippletring.an  the  night  before  the  affray,  526,  and  bribes 
the  landlady  to  produce  a  packet  he  had  left  there,  528.  Dirk  Hatteraick  is  brought  handcuffed  before  Glossin,  531  ; 
Glossin,  afraid  of  his  teUing  about  the  stcaUng  aw.ay  of  Harry  Bertram,  gives  him  means  of  escape,  533.  He  escapes  at 
night,  and  gets  off  in  a  boat,  535.  Glossin  meets  him  in  a  tavern  on  the  shore,  537.  He  tells  Glossin  aliont  young 
Bertram  having  been  sent  to  India,  and  that  he  w.as  now  in  England,  53S.  They  lay  a  plan  for  securing  him,  and 
carrying  liim  away  from  Scotland,  539.  Glos-sin,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Lucy  Bertram's  aunt,  goes  to  Woodbume  to 
consult  witli  Lucy,  wlio  refuses  to  see  him,  543.  He  gives  Colonel  Mannering  a  deed  by  whicli  the  old  lady  had  settled 
her  estate  upon  Lucy,  540.  Mr.  MacMorlan  advises  the  Colonel  to  go  to  Edinburgli  with  the  Dominie,  who  was 
a  witness  to  the  deed,  547.  They  arrive  in  Edinburgh  and  go  to  Mr.  rieydell,  the  advocate,  where  they  meet  Dinmont, 
550.  They  find  Mr.  Pleydell  at  a  tavern  with  some  friends  at  "  Higli  Jinks,"  551 ;  he  advises  Dinmont  upon  his  case, 
and  dismisses  hira,  553,  ami  appoints  the  Colonel  to  talk  about  Jliss  Bertram's  affairs  the  nest  day,  (Sund.ay,)  557. 
He  and  the  Colonel  attend  Diiinc  Service  together  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church,  558.  Tlicy  attend  old  Mrs.  Bertram's 
funeral,  500.  Her  friends  search  the  house  for  a  will,  563.  Jlr.  Trotocol,  her  attorney,  produces  a  deed  later  than 
that  in  favour  of  Lucy,  by  which  the  estate  is  left  to  him  in  tnist  for  Harry  15ertram  should  he  rc-appear,  565. 
Mr.  rieydell  dines  witli  tlie  Colonel  and  the  Dominie,  570.  Mrs.  Bertram's  waiting  woman  tells  Mr.  Pleydell  that  Meg 
Merrilies  had  said  that  Harrj-  Bertram  was  not  dead,  573.  rieydell  iiromises  to  visit  the  Colonel  and  examine  Meg 
Merrilies,  574.  Brown,  after  the  accident  with  Ilazlewood,  escapes  to  a  sea-port,  where  he  remains  concealed,  576. 
A  boat  lands  him  at  Warrocli  Point,  tlie  spot  where  Kennedy  was  nmrdered,  578.  He  converses  with  Glossin,  whom  he 
meets  about  the  ruins,  581.  Glossin  has  him  arrested  for  shooting  Hay.lewood,  684,  and  taken  before  Sir  Robert 
Hazlewood,  587.  His  examination  there,  590.  He  is  committed  to  the  bridewell  at  Portanferry,  594.  Dinmont  comes 
to  see  him  there,  002,  and  says  that  the  himtsman,  Gabriel  Faa,  bad  warned  liim  to  ride  there,  and  not  leave  Brown  until 
he  should  be  Ubcrated,  003.  The  Dominie  wanders  out  one  morning  towards  tlie  gipsies'  cave,  and  sees  Meg  SIcrrilics 
there,  wlio  gives  him  a  letter  to  the  Colonel,  008  ;  and  makes  the  Dominie  eat  and  drink  in  the  cave,  009,  She  after- 
wards meets  Charles  llazle«ood,  and  tells  liim  to  get  the  soldiers  that  Glossin  had  removed  from  Portanferry  sent  back 
tliere  immediately,  015.  Mr.  MacMorlan  comes  to  Hazlewood  House,  and  orders  the  soldiers  back  to  Portanferrj-, 
617.  The  smugglers  attack  the  bridewell  at  Portanferry  at  night,  and  fire  the  Cus-tom  House  adjoining,  021.  Two 
men  under  Dirk  Hatteraick  seize  on  Brown  and  Dinmont,  and  one  of  them  whispers  to  them  to  escape  when  they 
come  to  the  street,  022.  The  soldiers  come  up  under  Mr.  MacMorlan,  ii.  Bromi  and  Dinmont  are  led  liy  one  of  the 
gipsies  to  a  post-ch.aise  and  four,  and  escape,  i4.  Mr.  Pleydell  comes  on  a  visit  to  the  Colonel,  024 ,  The  Colonel  shows 
him  Meg  Merrilies'  letter  advising  him  to  send  a  carriage  that  night  to  Portanferry,  626.  Brown  and  Dinmont  arrive 
at  Woodlmrne  in  tlic  post-chaise,  630.  Brown  is  recognised  by  the  Dominic  as  Harry  Bi^rtram,  the  heir  of  Ellangowan, 
633.  Lucy  Bertram  embraces  her  brother,  038.  The  Colonel  and  Jlr.  Pleydell  go  to  Sir  Uobert  Hazlewood  and  give 
bail  for  Bertram,  6  l-l.  Bertram  walking  with  the  young  ladies  near  Ellangowan,  is  suddenly  summoned  by  Meg  Merrilies 
to  follow  her  according  to  his  promise,  647  ;  she  conducts  him  and  Dinmont  to  the  mined  hovels  where  she  used  to  live, 
650;  she  gives  them  arms,  651,  and  takes  them  to  the  smugglers' cave,  where  they  creep  in  after  her,  652.  Young 
H.a7.1ewood  enters  after  tliem.  Tliey  find  Dirk  Hatteraick  there,  653.  She  gives  the  signal,  and  Hatteraick  shoots 
her.  They  rush  upon  and  secure  him,  655.  She  and  Hatteraick  arc  carried  to  the  ruined  hut,  where  she  declares 
Bertram  to  be  the  heir  of  Ellangowan,  658.  The  neighbours  who  are  present  recognise  him,  050.  Meg  Merrilies 
dies,  660.  The  examin.ition  before  tlie  magistrates  at  Kiiipletringan,  603.  Glossin  takes  his  seat  upim  the  bench, 
664.  He  says  that  Bertram  is  only  the  natural  son  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram,  665.  But  the  natural  son  is  produced, 
ib.  Mr.  Pleydell  produces  endence  from  Hatteraick's  pocket-book  of  Glossin  being  implicated  in  carrying  off  Henry 
Bertram,  )6.  Glossin  and  Hatteraick  are  committed  to  prison,  667.  Bertram  produces  a  small  velvet  bag  which  he 
liad  always  worn  round  his  neck,  and  the  Colonel  recognises  it  as  containing  the  scheme  he  had  formerly  prepared 
of  the  child's  nativity,  iti.  In  the  prison  at  Portanferry  Glossin  gains  admission  to  Hatteraick's  cell  at  niglit,  609. 
Hatteraick  warns  him  off,  070.  They  quarrel,  and  Hatteraick  strangles  him,  ib.  Hatteraick  is  found  in  the  morning 
hung  in  his  cell,  071.  Caj)tain  Bertram  takes  possession  of  the  old  house  of  Ellangowan,  and  is  married  to  Julia 
Mannering,  072.     Charles  Hazlewood  marries  Lucv  Bertram,  674. 
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Vol.  II.— the     ANTIQUARY. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Oldbuck,    The    Antiquary, 


Mr.  Jonathan  Ohienbuck, 
Laird  of  Monkbarns,  8. 

Miss  Griselda  Oldbuck,  his  sister,  3S. 

Maria  M'Intyre.  liis  niece,  20,  38. 

Captain  Hector  M'Intyre,  liis  nephew,  US. 

Jenny  Rintherout,  a  servant  at  Monkbarns,  20. 

Davie  Dibble,  the  Gardener  at  ditto,  39. 

Old  Jacob  C'axon,  llie  hairdresser  at  ditto,  31. 

Jenny  Caxon,  his  daughter,  a  milliner,  92. 

Lieutenant  Taffril  of  tlie  gun-brig  "  Search,"  126. 

The    Rev.    Mr.  Blattergowl,   minister    of    Trotcoscy,  near 
Monkbarns,  104. 

Edie  Ochiltree,  an  old  Scottish  mendicant,  a  King's  bedes- 
man, or  blue  gown,  28. 

Saunders  Mucklebacket,  the  fisherman  at  Musselcrag,  52. 

Old   Elspeth   of  the   Craigburnfoot,   his    mother,   formerly 
servant  to  Lady  Glenallan,  168. 

Maggie  Mucklebacket,  his  wife,  73. 

Steenie  Mucklebacket,  their  eldest  son,  172. 

Little  Jenny,  their  child,  74. 

Alison  Breck,  a  Fishwoman,  near  Monkbarns,  200. 

Captain  Lesley,  a  friend  of  Captain  M'  Intyre,  125, 

Mrs.  Mailsetter,  at  the  Fairport  post-ofllice,  91. 

Davie  Mailsetter,  her  son,  94. 

Mrs.  Shortcake,  a  baker's  wife,        \  f  ■     a     n 

Mrs.  Heukbane,  a  butcher's  wife.  )  ^^^^  f"t:nds,  92 

Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  of  Knockwinnock  Castle,  32, 

Sir  Richard  of  the  Redhand,  one  of  his  ancestors,  264. 

Sybil  Knockwinnock.  married  to  Sir  Richard,  158. 

Malcolm  Misbegot,  their  son,  159. 

Sir  Gamelyii  de  Guardover,  an  ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur,  264. 

Isabella  Wardour,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur,  33;    afterwards 
married  to  Lord  Geraldin,  283. 

Captain  Reginald  Wardour,  her  brother,  281. 

Robert,  a  servant  at  Knockwinnock  Castle,  255. 


Herman  Dousterswivel,  a  German  schemer,  105. 
Ringan  Aikwood,  the  Knockwinnock  forester,  166. 
Saunders   Sweepclean,   a    King's  messenger,  at  the  Castie, 

262. 
Bailie  Littlejohn,  a  magistrate  at  Fairport,  232. 
Puggie  Orrock,"!    ,      .^, 
Jock  Ormston.P^"'^  ^  ^^^'^^  ^^  ditto,  ib. 


altornies,  256,  268. 


Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn,  -i 

M-  Gabriel  Grinderson,  } 

Mr.  Gernigo  Greenhorn,  Mr.  Gilbert  Greenhorn's  fatlier,  256. 

Messrs.  Goldiebirds,  creditors  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  ib. 

The  Earl  of  Glenallan,  ISO. 

Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  165,  170. 

Lord   Geraldin,  the  Earl's  son,   2S3,    first  as  Mr.  William 

Lovell,  7,  then  as  Major  Neville,  280. 
Sir  Aymer  de  Geraldin,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Geraldin,  227. 
Teresa  d'Acunha,  the  Countess's  lady's-maid,  210,  282. 
Mr.  Geraldin  Neville,  uncle  to  Lord  Geraldin,  282. 
Miss   Eveline    Neville,   married   to  the  Earl  of  Glenallan, 

mother  of  Lord  Geraldin,  207. 
Mr.  Gladsraoor,  the  almoner  at  Glenallan  House,  179. 
Calvert,  the  groom  at  ditto,  227. 
Ailshie  Gourlay,  a  jester,  269. 

Francie  Macraw.  an  old  domestic  at  Glenallan,  177. 
Mrs.  lladoway,  Level's  landlady  at  Fail-port,  98. 
Mr.  Crabtree,  a  gardener  at  ditto,  99. 
The  town-clerk  of  Fairport,  ib. 

Mackitchinson,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Queensferry,  13. 
John,  the  driver  of  the  Queensferry  diligence,  11. 
Mrs.   Macleuchar,    the  book-keeper  at   the  coach-office  in 

Edinburgh,  8. 
Martin  Waldeck.  the  Miner,  the  subject  of  an  introduced 

story,  112. 
Volunteer  Troops,  Fishermen,  Sheriff's  Officers,  Villagers, 

Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Tlie  Antiquary  meets  Mr.  Lovel  at  the  coach-office  in  High  Street,  Edinhurgh,  8.  They  travel  together  to  the  Hawes 
Inn,  Queensferry,  11.  Lovel  visits  the  Antiquary  at  Monkhanis,  19.  Description  of  the  Antiquary's  museum,  20.  He 
shows  Lovel  the  supposed  ruins  of  a  Roman  camp,  26.  Edie  Ochiltree  explains  that  it  was  no  such  thing,  2S.  The 
Antiquarj'  quarrels  with  Sir  Arthur  "Wardour  after  dinner,  43.  Sir  Arthur  and  Ms  daughter  on  the  sands  at  HaUcet- 
head  are  overtaken  hy  a  spring-tide,  4-8.  They  are  joined  by  Edie  Ochiltree  and  Lovel,  48,  50-  They  are  all  raised  to 
the  cliff  by  ropes,  and  saved,  54.  Lovel  sleeps  in  the  haunted  chamber  at  Monkl)arus,  57-  Edie  Ochiltree  has  an 
interview  \^-ith  ]\Lss  Wardour,  76 — 8.  The  Antiquary  and  Lovel  visit  her,  79-  The  postmaster's  wife  at  Eairport  peeps 
into  the  letters,  92.  The  post-I)oy,  whose  pony  runs  .away  with  him,  brings  an  express  to  Lovel,  who  leaves 
Monkbarns,  96.  The  Autiquarj-  pays  Lovel  a  visit  at  Fairport,  100.  The  Pic-nic  party  at  the  ruins  of  St.  Ruth's 
Prioiy,  104 — 123.  Lovel  reads  them  the  story  of  Martin  Waldeck,  tlie  Sliner,  112.  Captain  M'  Intyre  joins  the 
party,  118  ;  and  quarrels  with  Lovel,  122.  Lovel  receives  a  challenge  from  him,  125.  He  engages  Lieutenant  Tatfi-il 
as  Ills  second,  127.  The  parties  meet  on  the  ground,  and  are  interrupted  hy  Edie  Ochiltree,  12S.  They  iire,  and 
Captain  ]\I'  Intjre  is  wounded,  130.  Lovel  escapes  into  the  wood  with  Edie  Ochiltree,  131.  They  hide  in  the 
Hermit's  Cave,  near  St.  Ruth's  Priory,  132.  Prom  the  secret  g.allery  they  overhear  Dousterswivel  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour  in  the  ruins  searching  for  treasure,  135.  Lovel  embarks  in  Lieutenant  Taffril's  brig,  140.  Sir  Arthur  and 
his  daughter  breakfast  at  Monkbarns,  144.  The  Antiquary  threatens  Dousterswivel  with  imprisonment  for  fi-and,  150. 
They  proceed  to  the  ruins,  152.  They  dig  and  find  a  box  of  coins  in  a  grave,  153.  Edie  Ochiltree  persuades 
Dousterswivel  to  search  again  at  miilnight,  151 — 100.  The  German  digs,  is  laughed  at  by  Edie,  aud  tlirashed  by  the 
fisherman's  son,  104.  Puneral  of  the  Countess  Glenallan  in  the  Catholic  chapel  hy  torchliglit,  105.  Edie  aud 
the  fisherman's  son  escape  to  Mucklebacket's  hut,  172.  Old  Elspeth  gives  Edie  a  ring,  and  sends  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Glenallan,  175.  Edie  arrives  at  Glenallan  House,  and  finds  an  old  friend  at  the  gate,  177.  His  interview  with 
the  Earl,  who  promises  to  visit  Old  Elspeth,  181.  Edie  is  arrested  .at  the  ale-house  for  the  supposed  murder  of 
Dousterswivel,  187.  Captain  M*  Intj're's  dog  breaks  the  Antiquaiy's  LachrjTuatory,  190.  I\I'  Intyre  attacks  a  seal 
on  the  s.ands,  and  is  thrown  down  hy  it,  194.  The  Antiquary  attends  the  funeral  of  the  fisherman's  son,  196 — 200. 
Lord  Glenallan  visits  Old  Elspeth  in  the  hut,  202.  She  tells  him  the  history  of  his  son's  birth  and  preservation  from 
destruction,  204.  The  Aitiquary  relieves  the  old  fishennan  in  distress,  213.  Lord  Glenallan  consults  with  the 
Antiquary  about  his  son,  214,  They  dine  together  at  Monkbarns,  219.  Edie  Ochiltree  is  brought  before  the 
Magistrates  at  Pairport  and  ex.amined,  232.  The  Antiquary  visits  him  in  prison,  230  ;  and  gets  him  released,  240. 
The  Antiquary  and  his  nephew  visit  Old  Elspeth,  240.  She  raves  aud  dies,  250.  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  receives  lawyers' 
letters  pressing  for  papnent  of  debts,  256.  The  sheriff's  officers  take  possession  of  the  castle,  260.  The  Antiquary 
arrives  at  the  castle  to  assist  Sir  Arthur,  261.  Edie  Ochiltree  brings  letters,  and  the  sheriffs  officers  leave  the 
castle,  266.    Edie  explains  to  the  Antiquary  the  cheat  about  the  iiidden  treasure,  274.     The  alarm  of  an  invasion,  275. 
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Old  Jacol)  Caxoii  on  the  beacon-tower  gives  the  signal  by  mistake,  278.  Tlie  Yeomann-  muster  at  Fairport,  279.  The 
Glcnallan  volunteers,  headed  by  the  Earl,  come  up,  280.  Major  Neville  enters  tlic  town  as  a  stranger,  and  is  discovered 
to  be  Ix/vel,  ii ;  and  is  recognised  by  the  Earl  of  Glcnallan  as  Iiis  son.  Lord  Geraldin,  283.  lie  is  aftcnvards  married 
to  Sliss  Wardour,  ii. 


Vol.  II.— the     BLACK     DAVARF. 


CH.VEACTEES 


wlio  introduce  the 
Story. 


Mr.  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  298, 
The  Landlord  of  the  Wallace  Inn,  297 
Christie  Wilson.  299, 
The  Farmer,  297, 
Auld  Bauldie,  his  Shepherd,  ib,  ' 

Halbert,  or  Hobbie  Elliot,  of  the  Hcugh-foot,  a  farmer,  300, 
Grace  Armstrong,  his  bride-elect,  310. 
Mrs.  p;iliot,  his  grandmother,  309. 
John  Elliot,  34+, 
Harry  Elliot,  ib.    I 

Lilias  Elliot,  308,  \  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Jean  Elliot,  ib.       | 
Annot  Elliot,  ib.   ' 
Annaple,  his  old  nurse,  328. 
Simon  of  Hackburn,  .'iSO,         ) 
Old  Dicli  of  the  Dingle,  3.'!2, 
Davie  of  Slenhouse.  331, 
Hugh    of    Ringleburn.    the 
blacksmith,  333, 


his  friends. 


PRINCIPAL 
Tlie  Black  Dwarf  discovered  on  Miicklestane  Moor,  30j. 


INTRODUCED. 

Young  Patrick  Earnscliff,  the  Laird  of  EarnscIiflT,  302. 

Mr.  Richard  Vere,  the  Laird  of  Ellieslaw,  349. 

Miss  Isabella  Vere,  his  daughter,  317. 

Miss  Nancy  llderton,  ^  .  „-..■<. 

,, ,  J.  her  cousins,  (6. 

Miss  Lucy  llderton,     } 

Dixon,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Vere,  351. 

The   Black   Dwarf,    or  Sir   Edward   Mauley,    381;     called 

Elshander  the  Recluse,  or  Cannie  Elshie,  or  the  Wise 

Wight  of  Mucklestane  Moor,  305. 
Mr.  Hubert  RatcUffe,  a  friend  of  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  351. 
Sir  Frederick  Langley,  a  suitor  of  Miss  Vere,  32J      c^^ 
Young  Marcschal  of  Mareschal- Wells,  353,  I  "  *^  * 

Old  John  Rewcastle,  a  Jedburgh  smuggler,  3C1,     '  ^  2-- "3 
The  Laird  of  Broken-girth-flow.  ib.  i%^^-^ 

William  Willieson,  a  Brig-owner,  ib.  I  g.t  23 

Dr.  Hobbler,  theclergyman  at  Eilieslaw  Castle,  ib.    '  i^  «  ** 
William  GrEemc,  the  Red  Reiver  of  Westburnflat.  321. 
"  The  Old  Hag,"  his  mother,  3.'^8. 
Farmers,  Cons])irators,  Attendants,  &c. 

INCIDENTS. 
He  builds  a  stone  lint  on  the  Moor,  312. 


Miss  Vere  and 


two  other  young  ladies  visit  him,  .'?17.  Westburnflat,  the  robber,  calls  there  on  his  way  to  the  farm  iiouse,  322. 
Ilobbie  Elliot's  pfrcyhound  kills  tlie  Black  Dwarfs  goat,  32B.  Elliot  goes  home,  finds  his  house  on  fire,  and  Grace 
Armstrong  cirried  off,  330.  His  friends  pursue  'Westbumflat,  G32.  They  attack  Westburnflat  Tower,  and  rescue  Miss 
Vere  instead  of  Grace  Armstrong,  337.  Grace  Armstrong  is  restored  to  her  family,  313.  The  Black  Dwarf  gives 
Elliot  money  to  rebuild  bis  farm,  347.  Miss  Vere,  seized  and  carried  off  her  falbcr's  grounds,  is  restored  by  young 
EarnseUir  and  others  who  had  rescued  her  from  Westbumflat,  3.")4.  Tlie  rendezvous  of  the  J.icobite  conspirators  at 
Ellieslaw  Castle,  357 — C-i.  Vere  compels  his  daughter  to  promise  instant  marriage  with  Sir  Eredcrick  Langley.  3lij. 
Eatcliffc  takes  her  to  consult  witli  the  Black  Dwarf,  309—374.  Slie  enters  the  hut,  375  ;  and  he  promises  to  prevent 
the  marri.tge,  377—8.  Tlie  Black  Dwarf  suddenly  appears  in  tiie  cbapcl  among  the  wedding  preparations;  declares 
liiiiiseli'  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  and  breaks  off  the  marriage,  3S1.     Conclusion,  3S4. 


Vol.  II.— old    MORTALITY. 


CHARACTERS 

Old  Mortality,  a  religious  itinerant.  401. 

Lady  Margaret  Bellenden.of  the  Towcrof Tillietudlem,  408. 

M^jor  Miles  Bellenden,  her  brother,  470. 

Miss  Edith  Hellenden,  her  grandaughtcr,  408,  675. 

Gilbertscleugh,  Lady  Bellenden's  cousin,  413. 

Basil  Oljfant.  her  distant  relation,  GOO. 

Harrison,  her  old  steward,  408. 

Old  John  Gudyill,  her  butler,  409. 

Mysie.  her  female  attendant,  471. 

Jenny  Dennison,  Miss  Bellenden's  attendant,  461. 

Cuthbert  (or  Cuddie)  Hcadrigg,  a  ploughman  in  Lady  Bel- 
lenden's service,  109. 

Goose  Gibbie,  a  half-witted  lad,  in  Lady  Bellenden's  service, 
ih. 

Old  Mause,  Cuddle's  mother,  an  enthusiastic  Covenanter,  iA. 

Gideon  Pike,  Major  Bellenden's  valet.  470. 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Maxwell,  Lord  Evandalc,  an  officer 
in  the  King's  army,  412. 

Lady  Emily  Hamilton,  his  sister,  633. 

Henr>-  Morton,  a  leader  in  the  Covenanters'  army,  411, 
alias  Major-Gcncral  Melville,  while  abroad,  649. 

Old  Ralph  Morton,  of  Milnwood,  his  uncle,  4.14. 

Colonel  Silias  Morton,  of  Milnwood,  Henry  Morton's  father, 
413. 

Alison  Wilson,  the  old  housekeeper  at  l^Iilnwood,  426. 

Old  Robin,  the  butler  there.  444. 

John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  a  leader  in  the  Covenanters'  army, 
afterwards  disguised  as  (lucntin  Mackell.of  lrongr.iy.638. 

Gabriel  Kcttlcdrummle,  a  Covenanting  preacher,  191,  517. 


INTRODUCED. 

Ephraim  Macbriar,  an  enthusiast  preacher,  517. 

Habakkuk  Mucklewrath.   a  fanatic  ditto.  .')3y. 

Peter  Foundtext,  an  "  Indulged  Pastor,"  537. 

The  Laird  of  Langcale,  a  leader  of  the  Covenanters,  554. 

Elizabeth  Maclure,  an  old  widow,  a  Covenanter,  424,  655. 

Pcgg>-.  her  grandchild,  655 

Niel  Blanc,  the  town  piper,  416. 

Jenny,  his  daughter,  417. 

The  Laird  of  Lickitup,  his  friend,  418. 

The  Right  Rev.  James  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
murdered  by  Balfour,  421. 

The  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  President  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  618. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  commander-in-chief  ofv 
the  Royal  army,  589, 

General  Thomas  DalztU,  58£>, 

Colonel  John  Graham,  of  Clavcrhouse,  475;  Vis- 
count of  Dundee,  625, 

Lord  Ross.  503, 

Major  Allan,  481, 

Wittenbold,  a  Dutch  commandant,  672, 

Captain  Lumley,  588, 

Cornet  Richard  Grahame,  nephew  of  Col.  Gra- 
hame,  421, 

Serjeant  Bothwell,  or  Francis  Stewart,  418, 

Corporal  Inglis,  490, 

Tom  Halliday,  a  private,  419,  , 

Andrews,  ditto,  450, 

The  public  executioner,  619, 

Ofliccrs,  Soldiers,  Io:>urgcnts,  Enthusiasts,  Domestics,  &c. 


) 
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arrival  of  Co  onrfrr.l™       >1   r'  ^S",;,""'!  "^'''='1 '°  "^<'  turret  by  Editl,  BeUeudeuand  her  attendant,  465      The 

he  house  .n     espair,  and  v.its   the  old  l.ousekeeper  at  Mihurood.  6i5      V^s    o  b!iWs  ete  to  rT''     T 
family  records  belongmg  to  Lady  BeUenden,  663  ■    and  narrowly  escapes  beW  fanrd  red  b7wn    667     V       1 


Tlie  elder  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  a  London  merchant,  43 

Mr.  Owen,  his  confidential  clerk,  44. 

Frank  Osbaldistone,  his  son,  44. 

Mons.  Dubourg,  Mr.  O.'s  agent  at  Bourdeaux,  45. 

Clement  Dubourg,  his  son,  one  of  Mr.  O.'s  clerks   4" 

Mr.  Tresham.  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  partner,  145. 

Mabel  Rickets,  Frank's  old  nurse,  61. 

Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  of  Osbaldistone  Hall,  Frank's 

uncle,  71. 
Percival,  "the  Sol,"  71, 
ThornclifT,  "the  Bully,"  67, 
John,  "the  Gamekteper,"  71, 

Richard,  "the  Horse-jockey,"  71,     }*  Sonsof  SirHildcbraud 
Wilfred,  "the  Fool,"  71, 
Rashleigh,  "the  Scholar,  71," 
Diana  Vernon.  Sir  Hildebrand's  niece  G6   298 
Sir  Frederick  Vernon,  her  fatber,  a  political'  intriguer,  289  • 

called  His    E.xcellency  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp,  284  • 

first  m  disguise  as  Father  Vaughan    134 
Andrew  Fan-service,  the  gardener    at' Osbaldistone    Hall, 

Pate  Macready,  a  pedlar,  his  friend,  131 

Anthony  Syddal,  the  house  steward  at  Osbaldistone  Hall, 

Wardlaw,  the  land  steward  at  ditto,  288. 
Old  Martha,  the  housekeeper  at  ditto,  130. 


Vol.  III.  —  ROB    ROY. 

CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Ambrose  Wingfield,  ■,   men  employed  at  Osbaldistone  Hall 

Lancie  Wingfield,        |       2SS. 

Ned  Shafton,  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Newgate  with  Old  Sir 

Hildebrand,  283. 
Squire  Inglewood,  a  magistrate,  8. 
Joseph  Jobson,  his  clerk,  87. 
Mr.  Toulhope,  clerk  of  the  peace,  154 
Mr.  Justice  Standish,  a  magistrate.  Bailie  Trumbull,  i4. 
Archie  Rutledge,  a  constable,  287 
Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  the  outlaw,' or  Robert  Campbell,  60, 

Helen  MacGregor,  his  wife,  232. 

Hamish  MacGregor,  ^ 

Robert  Oig  MacGregor,    }  "'^'''  ^^^s,  239. 

Eachin  MacAnaleister.'a  follower  of  Rob  Roy,  263. 

Angus  Breck,  ditto,  240. 

""ofRobRoy^mr'  '  "^^'^''^'^''f  Glasgow,  and  kinsman 
Mattie.  his  maidservant,  (and  afterwards  his  wife  )  ii 
Andrew  Wylie,  the  Bailie's  former  clerk   198 
Stanchells.  head  jailer  at  the  Tolbooth  of  Glasgow  175 
Dougal  the  turnkey  at  ditto,  an  adherent  of  Rob  Roy,  170 
Mrs.^  Flyter,  the  landlady  of  Frank's  lodging  in    Glasgow, 

Mr.  Hammorgaw,  the  precentor  at  Glasgow,  160 
Mr.  Christopher  Neilson,  a  surgeon  at  ditto,  194. 
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Mr.  Quitam,  the  lawyer, 

Dr.  Rlixit,  the  apothecary,    I     »  ,,     -oi     i   n        ,        /.« 
_    ,.  .,     ,     ,  ;  at  the  Black  Bear  Inn,  63. 

Latherutn,  the  barber,  1 

The  Curate,  ' 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  "  MacCallum  More,"  03,  129. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  commander-in-chief  of  the  King's 

forces,  245. 

Captain  Thornton,  an  English  officer,  223,  227. 


Mr.  Ephraim  MacVittie,  a  Glasgow  merchant,  one  of  Osbal- 

distone's  creditors,  162. 
Jeanie  MacAlpine,  landlady  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle, 

213. 
Major  Duncan  Galbraith,  of  Garshattachin,  a  militia  officer, 

214.  218. 
Allan  Iverach,  or  Stewart  In-    \  with  Galbraith,  at  the  Cla- 

veraschalloch,  and  others,  J   chan  of  Aberfoyle,  214. 
Mr.  Morris,  Frank's  travelling  companion  with    the  port-  i    Corporal  Cramp,  with  him,  227 

mantciu,  5(1.  Ewan,  of  Brigglands,  a  soldier  in  Montrose's  army,  250. 

Jonathan  Brown,  landlord  of  the  "  Black  Bear,"  at  Dar-       Officers,  Soldiers,   Highlanders,    Citizens,  Travellers,    Do- 

lington,  CU.  '  meslics,  &c. 

PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Frank  Oslialdistone  declines  entering  into  partnership  with  his  father,  4-9.     He  starts  from  London  for  his  ixncle's 

house  in  the  nortli  of  England,  51.     He  joins  and  jokes  witli  tlie  timid  traveller  witli  tlje  portmanteau,  on  the  road,  56. 

Tliey  meet  Roh  Roy  at  dinner  in  the  Black  Bear  Inn,  of  Darlington,  60.     I'rauk  meets  Diana  Ycrnon  at  fox-liunting 

near  Oshaldistone  Hall,  66.     He  is  introduced  to  all  his  cousins  there,  71.     Diana  Vernon  tells  liim  he  has  l)eea 

accused  of  rohhing  the  traveller  of  his  portmanteau,  81.      She  goes  with  him  to  I\Ir.  Justice  Inglewood's,  where  he  is  in 

d.inger  of  heing  conunittcd  to  prison,  85.     Rob  Roy  comes  in  and  gets  him  cleared  of  tlie  charge,  !)1.     He  dines  with 

Diana  Vernon  in  the  library,  100.     Old  Sir  Hildebrand  «ill  not  believe  that  Frank  is  innocent,  107.     Raslileigh  tells 

Frank  that  Diana  Vernon  is  betrotlied  to  her  cousin  Thornhill,  and  insinuates  his  own  pretensions.  111.     Frank,  at 

dinner  the  next  day,  is  piipied  with  her,  113.    He  gets  intoxicated,  strikes  R;islileigli,  and  draws  tlic  sword  with  one  of 

the  brothers,  11+.    Rashleigh  next  morning  pretends  to  be  reconciled,  116.    Diana  Vernon  calls  Frank  into  the  lil}rarj', 

117;  and  makes  liira  repeat  what  Rashlcigli  had  said  about  her,  120.    Slie  tells  him  of  Rashleigli's  perfnlious  character, 

121.     Frank  privately  viTites  to  his  father's  confidential  clerk  in  London,  cautioning  him  against  Rashleigh,  122. 

Rashleigh  sets  off  for  London  to  take  Frank's  place  in  Jlr.  Osbaltlistone's  counting-liouse,  123.     Tlie  gardener  tells 

Frank  that  the  robbery  of  the  traveller's  portmanteau  had  been  spoken  of  in  the  Houses  of  Tarliament,  127.     From 

the  garden  Frank  sees  tlie  shadow  of  some  person  mtli  Diana  Vernon  in  tlie  library,  130.    He  writes  to  his  father  for 

leave  to  go  to  London  to  refute  the  calumnies  against  hiin  about  the  robberj-,  and  the  same  day  receives  a  letter  from 

Owen  inclosing  £100,  and  finds  that  his  fonner  letter  to  Owen  had  been  suppressed,  133.     Diana  Vernon  advises  Frank 

to  go  to  Loudon  instantly  to  keep  watch  over  R.ashleigh,  13S.     He  watches  her  proceedings,  and  one  evening  discovers  a 

man's  glove  in  the  library,  14-3.     She  confesses  tliat  it  belonged  to  a  fi-iend,  ib.     Slie  shows  him  a  letter  from  his  father's 

partner,  saying  his  father  is  ruined,  and  that  R.aslJcigh  had  absconded,  \io.     She  gi\es  him  a  sealed  packet  to  be 

opened  only  in  ease  of  necessity,  and  tliey  part,  14-6.    Frank  goes  to  the  gardener,  who  offers  to  be  his  guide  to  Glasgow, 

148.     They  start  early  next  moruinjj,  151.     He  finds  tliat  the  gardener  has  stolen  Tbttrneliffc's  mare,  152.    Uc  says  he 

lias  a  lien  on  it  for  money  lent,  ib.     Tliey  arrive  in  Glasgow,  156  ;  and  attend  service  in  the  Laigli  Kirk  under  the 

Cathedral  Cliurch,  157.     During  the  service  Frank  is  warned  liy  an  unseen  person  (Rob  Roy)  tliat  he  is  in  danger  in 

Glasgow,  162.     He  meets  him  by  appointment  that  night  at  the  bridge,  167.     They  proceed  to  the  jirison,  16!),  where 

Frank  finds  Owen  confined,  171.    Bailie  Nicol  Jarvic  comes  to  the  jail,  175,  and  promises  to  become  bail  for  Owen,  177- 

He  discovers  Rob  Hoy  there,  178.     Frank  opens  tlie  sealed  packet  given  to  him  by  Diana  Vernon,  180.     Roll  Roy  reads 

and  promises  assistance,  181.    Rob  Roy,  Frank,  and  the  Bailie  leave  the  prison  together,  182.     Frank  and  Owen 

lireakfast  next  day  witli  the  Bailie,  186.     Frank  meets  Rashleigh  in  the  College  groimds,  and  npliraids  him,  190.     They 

draw  swords  and  fight,  191  ;  are  parted  by  Rob  Roy,  192.     The  Bailie  at   dinner  gives  Frank  and  Owen  a  historj-  of 

Rob  Roy's  circumstances,  200.     Frank,  the  Bailie,  and  Andrew  Fairserviee  start  for  tlie  Highlands,  at  Rob  Roy*8 

appointment,  206.     They  arrive  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle,  212  ;  and  figlit  with  some  Uiglilanders  there,  the  Bailie's 

weapon  a  red-hot  poker,  216.     The  landlady  aftenvards  privately  gives  Frank  a  letter  from  Rob  Roy,  219,  20.     The 

Higlilanders  prove  to  lie  part  of  a  force  sent  out  against  Rob  Roy,  222.     A  body  of  infantry  come  up  and  join  them, 

223.     The  olficer  places  the  Bailie  and  Frank  under  arrest  on  suspicion,  225.     Dougal  is  brouglit  in  in  custody,  and 

promises  to  guide  the  soldiers  to  Rob  Roy's  retreat,  227.     Tlie  party  proceed,  taking  with  tliem  Frank  and  the  Bailie, 

228.     They  are  stopped  and  attacked  by  a  band  under  Helen  MacGregor,  229.     Tlic  Bailii'  iu  his  escape  is  accidentally 

suspended   from  a  tree  by  the  skirts  of  liis  coat.     The  soldiers  arc  defeated  and  disarmed,  232.     Dougal  prevents 

tlie  Higlilanders  from  injuring  the  Bailie  and  Frank,  236.     Helen  MacGregor  commands  Dougal  to  tlirow  tlieni  into 

the  lake,  238.     Rob  Roy's  sons  arrive  and  tell  their  mother  that  he  is  taken  prisoner,  and  they  bring  in  Morris,  the 

traveller,  who  was  liostage  for  Rob  Roy,  239.    He  is  bound  and  thrown  into  tlie  lake,  241.      Helen  MacGregor  sends 

Frank  to  the  enemy's  camp  with  a  message  of  defiance,  unless  they  release  her  husband,  243.     The  Duke  of  Montrose 

refuses  to  liberate  him,  245.     Rob  Roy  sends  a  message  to  his  wife  to  protect  the  Bailie,  248.     The  Duke's  troops 

retire  with  Rob  Roy  in  custody,  mounted  behind  one  of  the  soldiers,  250.     'Wliilc  crossing  a  ford  in  the  evening,  he  gets 

loose,  swims  dowii  the  river,  and  escapes,  251.    In  the  confusion  of  t  he  dark,  Frank  also  escapes,  252,  3.   He  is  overtaken 

on  the  moor  by  Diana  Vernon  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  stranger,  whom  he  supposes  her  husband,  254.    She  gives 

Frank  a  small  packet  containing  his  father's  papers,  and  bids  liiin  farewell,  255.    He  is  aftenvards  joined  by  Rob  Roy, 

257.     The  villagers' joy  in  finding  Rob  Roy  at  liberty,  260.     The  Bailie  renionstr.ates  with  Rub  Roy  on  his  way  of 

bringing  uji  his  sons,  262.    Frank  suggests  to  get  them  into  some  foreign  service,  and  their  father  weeps,  268.   Rub  Roy 

and  a  small  party  escort  Frank  and  the  Bailie  on  their  way  from  the  village,  269.      Rob  Roy  tells  Frank  he  cannot 

send  his  sons  abroad,  271.     Helen  MacGregor  receives  the  party  to  a  morning  repast,  272.     She  gives  Frank  a  ring 

from  Diana  Vernon,  with  her  last  farewell, 273.    Rob  Roy  parts  from  Frank  and  the  Bailie  at  Loelilomond,  275.    They 

return  to  Glasgow,  where  Frank  meets  his  father,  whose  affairs  have  been  jirosperously  settled,  276.     On  the  eve  of 

their  departure  for  London  Frank  receives  intelligence  of  the  great  Rebellion,  280.     On  arrival  in  Ixindon  he  obtains  a 

commission  under  Government,  ii.    The  death  of  Sir  nUdebrand's  sons,  281.    Old  Sir  Hildebrand  is  imprisoned  iu 
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Newgate,  ih. ;  and  dies,  leaving  Frank  liis  heir,  283.  Pr.ink  goes  to  Nortliumberland,  and  learns  from  Justice  Inglewood 
tli.it  Diana  Vernon  is  unmarried,  -283.  Uc  goes  to  Osl)aldistone  Hall,  280  ;  and  takes  possession,  287.  Diana  Vernon 
and  her  father  (a  political  intriguer,  and  formerly  disguised  as  Father  Vanghan)  appear  to  him  in  the  library,  and 
claiju  his  secrecy  and  protection,  289.  They  and  Frank  are  arrested  for  treason,  and  l^aslueigh  claims  possession  of 
the  estate,  29+.  On  tlicir  way  to  prison  in  a  coach,  attended  hy  Easlilcigli,  tliey  are  rescued  by  Rob  Roy  and  a 
p.irty  of  Iliglilanders,  296.  Rob  Roy  kills  Rashleigh,  who  dies  cursing  Frank,  296,  7.  Frank  is  married  to  Diana 
Vernon,  298. 


Vol.  III.— the   HEART    OF    MIDLOTHIAN. 


CUIARACTEES  INTRODUCED. 


J- 


ho  introduce 
the  Story. 


Mr.  Peter  Pattieson,  314, 

Mr.  Halkit  and  Mr.  Hardie,  315, 

Mr.  Diiiiover,  a  poor  elderly  gentleman,  316, 

Queen  Caroline,  Queen  Consort  of  George  II.,  5G6. 

Lady  Suffolk,  her  lady  in  waiting,  ib. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  551. 

The  Duchess  of  Argyle,  584. 

The  Lady  Mary  Campbell,       i    ,    .     , 

The  Lady  Caroline  Campbell,  1  ""'"'  d^^Shters,  ,b. 

John  Archibald,  the  Duke's  attendant,  556. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Dutton,  the  dairymaid,  579,  58G. 

Captain  Duncan  of  Knockdunder,  the  Duke's  agent  atRose- 

neath,  G13. 
Donald,  the  Duke's  gamekeeper  at  Roseneath,  G52. 
George   Staunton,  afterwards  Sir  George  Staunton,  G53,  first 

as  George  or  Geordie  Robertson,  a  felon,  325  ;  disguised 

as    Madge    Wildfire   in   the    Porteous   Mob,   354;    the 

seducer  of  KHie  Deans,  4 IS. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Staunion,  his  father,  Rector  of  Wiliingham, 

531. 
Stubbs,  the  beadle  at  Wiliingham,  ib. 
Thomas  Ditton.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staunton's  footman,  533. 
Mrs.  Dalton,  the  housekeeper  at  Wiliingham  rectory,  538. 
Douce  Davie  Deans,  the  cow-feeder,  3G4. 
Jeanie  Deans,  his  daughter,  3G7,  371. 
Mistress  Rebecca,  his  second  wife,  371. 
Euphemia  or  Efiie  Deans,  their  daughter,  371,  377. 
l\Iay  Hettly,  an  old  servant  of  Davie  Deans,  4SG. 
Reuben  Butler,  a  Church  probationer,  338. 
Benjamin  Butler,  his  father,  3G3. 
Stephen,  or  Bible  Butler,  his  grandfather,  3G2. 
Widow  Judith  But!er,  his  grandmother.  3G3. 
Euphemia,  or  Femie  Butler,  -^ 
David  Butler,  I   his  children,  G43. 

Reuben  Butler,  j 

Mr.  Whackbaim,  the  schoolmaster  at  Libberton,  49G. 
The  old  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  363. 
Nichil  Novit,  his  lawyer,  364. 
Jenny,  his  housekeeper,  ib. 
The  young  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  ih. 
Mr.  Bartoline  Saddletree,  the  learned  saddler,  337. 
Mrs.  Saddletree,  his  wife,  340. 
Grizzle,  their  maidservant,  4SL 


Mr.  Peter  Plumdamas,  the  grocer,  33G. 

Mrs.  Howden,  the  saleswoman,  ib. 

Miss  Grizel  Damahoy,  the  seamstress,  ib. 

Mr.  Crossmyloof,  the  lawyer,  338. 

Mrs.  Glass,   the  tobacconist    in    London,    Jeanie    Deans'.s 
friend,  507,  553,  5G0. 

Mrs.   Bickerton,    landlady   of    "The    Seven    Stars"    Inn, 
York,  506. 

Dick,  the  hostler  at  ditto,  507. 

Gaffer  Tramp,   \  peasants  at  the  execution  of  Meg  Murdoch - 

DameHinchup,/     son,  587. 

Saunders  Broadfoot,  a  messenger,  502. 

Isaac  Meiklehose,  one  of  the  Eldt-rs  at  Roseneath.  G20. 

Andrew  Wilson,  the  smuggler,  who  was  hanged  (Robertson's 
companion),  324. 

James  RatclifTe,  a  notorious  thief.  405,  421. 

Old  Meg  Murdochson,  a  gipsy  thief,  43EJ. 

Madge  Widfire,  her  insane  daughter,  42-1 — 5. 

Annaple  Bailzoq,  tlie  nurse  with  Effie  Deans  in  her  con- 
finement, G54. 

Frank  Levit,  ■v 

Tom  Lawrence,  (or  Tuck).?-  two  highwaymen,  511,  G43. 
alias  Tyburn  Tom,        ^ 

Donacha  dhu   na  Dunaigh,  a  highland  robber,  near  Rose- 
neath, 639. 

"  The   WliistltT,"  the   young  thief,    son   of  Staunton   and 
Effie  Deans.  66G. 

Mr.  James  Middleburgh,  au  Edinburgh  magistrate,  404,438. 

Mr.  Fairscrieve,  his  clerk,  421. 

Gideon  Sharpitlaw,  a  police  officer,  422. 

George  Poinder,  a  city  officer,  434. 

Captain  John  Porteous,  of  the  City  Guard,  328,  hanged  by 
the  mob,  356. 

Mrs.  Porteous,  his  widow,  656. 

The  Judge,  at  the  trial  of  Effie  Deans,  463. 

Mr.  Fairbrother,  her  counsel,  464. 

The  Doomsler,  or  hangman,  at  the  trial,  4  79. 

Mr  John  Kirk,  foreman  of  the  jury,  478 

Archdeacon  Fleming,  to  whom  Old  Meg  Murdochson  con- 
fessed, 593,  654. 

City  Officers,  Soldiers,  Smugglers,  Highwaymen,  Citizens, 
Villagers,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRIN"CIPAL  INCIDENTS. 
Tlie  escape  of  Robertson,  the  condemned  smuggler,  from  the  Tolbooth  Church,  320.  Execution  of  Wilson,  his 
comrade,  331.  Captain  Porteous  of  the  City  Guard  is  sentenced  for  execution,  332  ;  but  reprieved,  335.  The 
disappointed  mob,  ib.  Reuben  Butler  hears  of  Effie  Deans  being  ui  prison,  charged  with  cliild-mnrdcr,  342.  He  goes 
to  see  her,  but  is  refused  admittance,  346.  He  meets  the  rioters,  who  compel  liim  to  join  them,  317.  Tlie  mob  attack 
the  Tolbooth,  and  fire  the  door,  350.  They  seize  Captain  Porteous  in  liis  prison  room,  353  ;  drag  him  out  and  hang 
him,  356.  Death  of  the  old  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  366.  Butler's  early  acquaintance  with  Jeanie  Deans,  369.  The 
young  Laird  of  Dumbicdikes's  gazing  visits  to  her,  375.  Effie  Deans  returns  home  late  one  night  from  a  dance,  379. 
She  leaves  her  home  and  enters  into  the  sen  ice  of  Mrs.  Saddletree,  where  she  is  seduced.  She  returns  home,  is  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  ehild-murdcr,  aud  conveyed  to  prison,  384.  Butler  meets  a  stranger  m  the  Park,  who  gives  him  a 
message  to  Jeanie,  386.  He  has  an  interview  with  her  and  her  father,  393.  He  goes  to  see  Effie  in  prison,  and  is 
arrested  for  having  joined  the  rioters,  403.  RatclitTe  the  thief  is  examined  before  the  magistrates,  405.  Butler  is 
examiucd  and  remanded  to  prison,  408.  Jeanie  goes  out  by  moonlight  to  her  appointment  with  tlie  str.anger,  412. 
Meets  him  at  midnight  at  Muschat's  Cairn,  417.  He  tells  her  to  give  false  evidence  to  save  her  sister's  life,  and 
threatens  to  shoot  her,  417.  They  are  disturbed,  420.  Examination  of  Madge  Wildfire  to  the  jail,  425.  Tlie  officers 
Vol.  XII.  H  ij 
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pro  with  hor  and  R.itcliffc  to  surprise  Jcanic  and  the  stranger  at  the  Muschat's  Cairn,  4-31 ;  they  lioth  escape,  43G-7. 
Jladge  Wihlfire's  mother  comes  before  tlie  nia^^nstnites  to  tind  her  daughter,  4-10.  Jeanie  Deans  cited  as  a  witness  at 
her  sister's  trial,  4-19.  Her  interview  witli  Eflie  in  prison,  453.  The  tri;J  proceeds,  4(i3.  Jeanie  is  examined,  47:?. 
Old  Davie  Deans  swoons  in  Court,  474.  Eflie  is  sentenced  to  death,  479.  Jeanie  visits  lier  in  prison,  485  ;  and  jiromises 
to  go  to  London  for  lier  pardon  fromtlie  kinj,  ih.  RatelifTc  gives  a  passport  to  his  comrades  on  the  road,  486.  Slie  goes 
to  tlie  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes  for  money  for  her  journey,  -159.  His  old  housekeeper  turns  her  away  from  the  door,  491. 
He  otfers  lier  marriage  and  shows  liis  treasures,  but  she  refuses  him,  493.  He  rides  after  licr  and  gives  lier  Iiis 
juirsc,  4-94.  She  goes  to  Reuben  Butler,  wlio  is  ill,  and  puts  numey  in  his  Bible.  He  gives  her  credentials  to  the 
Duke  of  Argvle,  49S — oOi.  She  wTites  to  her  father  and  to  Butler  from  York,  504-.  She  is  overtaken  on  Gunuerby 
IliU  by  Madge  Wildfire  and  her  mother,  511 ;  and  afterwards  stopped  by  two  higliwaymen,  to  whom  she  shows 
EutelitTe's  passport,  511  ;  and  is  taken  to  their  haunt,  513.  Feigning  to  be  asleep  she  overhears  them  talk  at  night,  530. 
Jladge  Wildfire  takes  her  for  a  walk  into  the  woods,  531.  They  enter  a  village  church  during  service,  539.  Madge 
is  sent  ftw.ay  by  tlie  beadle,  533 ;  and  Jeanie  taken  to  the  rector's  house,  533,  where  she  sees  his  son,  George 
Staunton,  an  invalid,  539.  He  confesses  himself  licr  sister's  seducer,  541.  She  leaves  the  rectory  with  a  guide  to 
Stamford,  550.  S)ie  arrives  in  London,  553;  has  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  his  study,  556 ;  and 
delivers  to  liim  Butler's  credentials,  558.  He  takes  her  in  his  carriage  to  the  Queen's  palace  at  Richmond,  563.  She 
has  an  audience  with  the  Queen  in  the  garden,  569.  The  Queen  gives  her  a  present,  and  promises  to  intercede  with 
the  King  for  Effie's  pardon,  573.  The  Duke  goes  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Glass,  where  Jeanie  was  lodged,  and  tells  lier 
that  a  jiardon  is  transmitted  to  Edinburgh,  5S0.  Jeanie  takes  leave  of  the  Duke  and  bis  family,  584.  On  the  road 
to  Edinburgh  v\ith  the  Duke's  servants,  she  sees  the  execution  of  Old  Meg  Slurdoch.son,  586.  Madge  Wildfire 
recognises  Jeanie  in  tlie  carriage,  and  is  ill-treated  by  the  mob,  588.  Jeanie  goes  to  see  her  in  the  liospit;d,  where 
kludge  dies,  589.  Tlie  travellers  cross  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Duke's  residence  in  Roscneatli  Island,  595  ;  where 
Jeanie  meets  her  father,  598,  and  Reuben  Butler,  001.  Slie  hears  that  Dumbiedikes  is  to  be  married,  603 ;  and  tliat 
Elfie,  after  being  bberated,  bad  left  her  fatlier's  bouse,  Gil.  Butler  is  ordained  minister  of  Kiiocktaililie,  030.  Jeanie 
meets  her  sister  with  George  Staunton,  who  haU  married  her,  635.  Jeanie  is  married  to  Reuben  Butler,  C38.  She 
receives  a  letter  with  money  from  her  sister,  nowXady  Staunton,  633.  The  Duke  of  Argjde  visits  tlicni  at  the  Manse, 
and  speaks  highly  of  a  L.ady  Staunton  in  London,  036.  The  Duke  dies,  639.  Davie  Deans  dies,  ib.  Jeanie  gives 
her  husband  the  bank  notes  she  had  hoarded  in  her  Bible,  640.  She  meets  with  the  Confession  of  Old  Meg 
Murdochson,  tliat  her  sister's  son  was  not  killed,  643.  She  sends  it  to  her  sister,  who  visits  her  incognito,  6-15.  Liuly 
Stauntiui  walks  to  the  waterfall  with  Jeanie's  son,  and  climbs  the  gipsy  robber's  c.ave,  61-9.  Sir  George  Staunton 
meets  ]\Ir.  Butler  in  Edinburgh,  655 ;  and  w  bile  eiuptiring  about  his  son,  is  nearly  recognised  by  RateliiTe,  657.  He 
travels  toward  Kuocktarlitie  with  Mr.  Butler,  659.  They  are  w.aylaid  by  robbers  near  the  Manse,  001-.  Sir  George 
Staunton  is  shot  by  a  gipsy  boy  called  "  The  Whistler,"  who  jiroves  to  be  liis  own  son,  604.  The  boy  is  imprisoned,  and 
nliout  to  be  banged,  607 ;  but  escapes  by  means  of  Jeanie,  ib.  L«idy  Staunton  retires  to  a  convent  on  the 
Continent,  609. 


Vol.  IV.— the  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 

Mr.  Peter  Tattieson,  13,  -iwho  introduce  the    I    Babie,  her  servant  girl,  56. 

Dick  Tinto,  his  friend,  the  painter,  14,  (         Story.  Annie  \Vinnie,\  ^         ,,      ,  .,      ..,,       -       •    j     ..     .r* 

,       ,,  „  '        ,  .  „        ..        , ,  .-,-,.       1       i  two  oU  sybils  at  Ahce  Cray  s  death,  157. 

Allan,  Lord  of  Uavenswood,  a  decayed  Scottish  nobleman,        Ailsiedourlay,' 

2;t.  Jolinie  Mortsheugh,  the  old  sexton,  ib. 

Edgar,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  his  son,  2G.  Sir  William  Asliton,  the  Lord  Keeper  of  Scotland,  23. 

The  MarquisofA ,{"  Claverhouse,"  C5,)  a  kinsman    i    Lady  Kleanor  Ashton,  his  wife,  24. 

of  Itavenswood,  1-18.  I    Colonel  Sholto  Douglas  Ashtoji,  their  eldest  son,  186. 

CiiU-b  n.ihUTstone,  the  old  butler,  at  Wolfs  Crag  Tower, 57.    j    Lucy  Asbtoii,  their  daughter,  30. 
Mysie,  the  old  housekeeper,  at  ditto,  60.  1    Henry  Ashton.  her  younger  brother,  123. 

Kppie  Sma'trash.  the  alewonian,  at  Woirs-IIope  village,  G4.    ' 
Luckie  Cbirnsidc,  the  poulterer,  at  ditto,  ib. 
Davie  Dingwall,  the  attorney,  at  ditto,  89. 
Ciilbert,  or  GibbJe  Girder,  the  cooper,  at  ditto,  ib. 
Jean  Girder,  bis  wife,  91. 
Luckie  Lightbody,  (or  Marian  Loup-thc-Dyke,)  her  mother, 

91. 


Will  (iiles,  the  cooper's  apprentice,  ib. 

Mr.  Peter  Bide-tbe-Iienl,  ihe  minister  at  WolfsHope,  95. 

Saunders  Moonshine,  a  smuggler,  197. 

Old  Alice  Gray,  a  former  tenant  of  the  Ravenswoods',  30. 


Norman,  the  forester,  32. 

Bob  Wilson,  the  groom.  123. 

Mrs.  Patullo.  Lady  Ashton's  waiting-woman,  151. 

Frank   Hayston,  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw,  48,  afterwards  the 

Laird  of  Girnington,  L'iS. 
Captain  Craigengelt,  bis  companion,  an  adventurer,  48. 
Lord  Bittlebrains  1 

LadylJittlebrains./  friends  of  Sir  W  .Hi.-im  Ashton,  12i. 
Old  Lord  Turntippet,  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  47. 
Villagers,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  fuuonil  obseciuies  of  the  old  Ix>rd  Ravenswood,  at  TVolTs  Crag,  interrupted  by  tl:e  Ijord  Keeper's  bailifTs,  26. 
I,ucy  Asliton  and  her  father  fjo  to  sec  oUl  Alice  Gniy  in  tlie  forest,  3.5.  She  warns  tliem  of  the  Rjivcnswoods,  33.  Oil 
return  home  Ihey  are  attacked  by  a  wild  bull,  which  Edfiar  Ravenswood  shoots,  40.  Ravenswood  takes  Luej*  to  the 
Jlcrmaid's  Fountain,  4-1  ;  be  refuses  the  ncknowlcdjjments  of  her  father,  4-1';  goes  to  tlie  two  adventurers  at  the 
ale-l»)use,  and  refuses  to  go  abroad  with  tiiem  to  join  the  Chevalier's  party,  51.  The  I^ird  of  Bur-klaw  follows  him  out, 
and  they  figbt,  63.     On  au  alarm  they  ride  off,  55,  and  go  to  the  ruinous  old  tower  of  Wolfs  Crag,  5G.     The  old 
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Butler's  contrivances  for  dinner,  &c.  fiO.     E.ivenswood  receives  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  A ,  6G.     He  joins  the 

hunt  withBucklaw,  71.  Sir  William  Ashton  accosts  Kavenswood  after  the  hunt,  7+;  and  with  his  daughter  accompany 
him  during  a  storm  to  M'olf  s  Crag,  75.  Old  Caleb  shuts  the  gate  against  Bucklaw  and  the  huntsmen,  78,  and  pretends 
that  his  grand  dinner  is  spoiled  hy  a  thunderbolt,  84.  He  is  sent  with  Sir  William  Asbton's  servant  to  the  village  for 
provisions,  57,  and  steals  from  the  cooper's  wife  part  of  her  liot  christening  supper,  93.  Sir  William  Ashton  proposes 
to  Kavenswood  conciliation  of  their  family  disputes,  103.  Captain  Craigengelt  brings  Ravenswood  a  challenge  from 
Bucklaw,  and  is  turned  out  of  the  tower.  Hi.  Ravenswood  is  reconciled  to  Sir  William  Ashton,  114.  Caleb  warns 
Ills  master  with  an  ancient  prophecy  not  to  go  to  Ravenswood  Castle,  119.  Ravenswood  goes  there  with  Sir  William 
Ashton,  131.  Young  Ashton  is  afraid  of  him,  124.  He  and  Lucy  visit  old  Alice  Gray,  126,  who  warns  him  to  quit 
the  Aslitou  family,  129.  He  afterwards  meets  Lucy  at  the  Mennaid's  Fountain,  where  they  plight  their  mutual  troth  and 
excliange  love  tokens,  132.     Bucklaw  sends  Craigengelt  to  Lady  Ashton  about  his  intended  marriage  with  Lucy,  140. 

The  state  arrivals  of  the  Marquis  of  A and  Lady  Ashton  at  the  castle,  147.     Lady  Ashton  writes  a  billet  to 

Ravenswood,  wliich  compels  him  to  leave  the  castle,  151.  He  sees  an  apparition  of  old  Alice  at  the  Mennaid's  Fountain, 
155,  goes  to  the  cottage  and  finds  her  dead,  150.  He  gives  the  old  sexton  orders  for  her  fimeral,  lOO.  Is  joined  by 
the  Marquis,  104.  'They  proceed  towards  Wolf's  Crag,  but  Caleb  pretends  that  the  tower  is  burnt  down,  108. 
Ravenswood  goes  to  see  the  ruins,  and  finds  the  tower  unscaflied,  173.  A  grand  party  sup  at  the  cooper's  house,  175. 
Ravenswood  arrives  in  Edinburgli  with  the  Marquis,  179.  Sir  William  Ashton  deprived  of  his  office  of  Lord  Keeper, 
180.  Ravenswood  writes  letters  to  the  Aslifons,  ib.  and  proceeds  to  the  continent  on  state  affairs,  182.  Bucklaw's 
interview  with  Lucy  Asliton  before  their  marriage,  186.  Lady  Ashton  employs  the  old  witch  Ailsie  as  Lucy's  nurse 
during  her  illness,  194.  Lucy  sends  a  letter  privately  to  Ravenswood,  197.  She  is  compelled  to  sign  tlie  articles  of 
marriage  with  Bucklaw,  and  Ravenswood  appears  suddenly  at  the  castle,  199.  His  last  interview  with  Lucy,  when 
they  give  back  their  love  tokens,  202.  The  wedding  of  Lucy  Ashton  and  Bucklaw,  207.  The  old  portrait  in  the 
hall-room  mysteriously  removed,  209.  The  bridegroom  is  found  in  the  liridal  chamber  wounded,  and  the  bride  hidden 
in  the  chimney  corner,  insane,  210.  She  dies  in  convulsions,  211.  Bucklaw  recovers,  and  goes  abroad,  ii.  Colonel 
Ashton  sees  Ravenswood  at  his  sister's  fimer.al,  and  appoints  a  hostile  meeting,  213.  Ravenswood  going  to  the 
appointment  in  the  morning  is  lost  in  the  quicksands  at  Kelpies-Flow,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  prophecy,  215. 


Vol.  IV.— a  LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE. 


CHAEACTERS INTRODUCED. 


The  Earl  of  Montrose,  the  King's  Lieutenant  in  Scotland, 
275,  276,  first  disguised  as  Anderson,  a  servant  of  the 
Earl  of  Menteith,  238. 

The  Earl  of  Men  teith,  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  238. 

Sir  Miles  Musgrave,  ^  -■•«■*. 

,,.    r^,    ■  .     1       II  11  /  officers  m  Montrose s  army,  251. 

Sir  Chnstoplier  Hall,  f  ■" 

Captain  Dugald  Dalgettj-,  a  soldier  of  Fortune,  239,  after- 
wards knighted,  347. 

Angus  M'Aulay,  a  Highland  chief  in  Montrose's  army,  251. 

Allan  M'Aulay,  "  Allan  of  the  Red  Hand,"  his  brother,  a 
lunatic,  250. 

Donald,  an  old  domestic  of  the  M'Aulays,  249. 

Sibhald,  an  attendant  on  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  2G5. 

M'llduy,  or  Mhich-Connel  Dhu,  340, 

Sir  Hector  MacLean,  265, 

Young  Colkitto,  or  Vich  Alister  More,  I 

or  Alister  M'Donnell,  256,  \HighIand   chiefs  in 

Evan  Dhu,  of  Lochiel,  265,  274,  (     Montrose's  army. 

MacDougal,  of  Lorn,  26", 

John  of  Moidart,  Captain  of  the  Clan 
Ranald.  325. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wisheart,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  362. 

Prince  Rupert.  237, 


The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  ib.\ 
The  Earl  of  Antrim,  277, 
The  Eail  of  Seaforth.  273, 
The  Marquis  of  Huntley,  ib.  , 


Royalists. 


Colonel  Hay,  347,  ■»   Royalists. 

TheEarlof  Airlie,  273,  J 

The  Marquis  of  Argj'le,  commander  of  the  Parliamentary 

forces,  300.    "  MacCullum  More,"    called    "  Gillespie 

Grumach,"  272,  disguised  in  the  dungeon   as  Murdoch 

Campbell,  306-10. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Ardenvohr,  in  Argyle's  army,  278. 
Lady  Campbell,  his  wife.  293. 
Annot  Lyle,  their  daughter,  brought  up  by  the  M'Aulays, 

266,  and  married  to  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  368. 
The  Hev.  Mr.  Graneangowl,  chaplain  of  Ardenvohr  Castle, 

293. 
Lorimer,  one  of  the  guard  at  ditto,  295. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Auehenbreck,  in  Argyle's  army, 

341. 
Lord  Burleigh,  325.         ) 
TheEarlof  Leven,  237,  I 

General  Leslie,  ib.  )  Parliamentary  leaders. 

General  Baillie,  337,       \ 
Sir  John  Urrie,  ib.  ) 

Ranald  MacEagh,  a  "  Son  of  the  Mist,"  an  outlaw,  304. 
Kenneth,  his  grandson,  333. 
Hector  of  the  Mist,   an  outlaw,  killed  by  Allan  M'Aulay, 

261. 
Children  of  the  Mist.  318. 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Highland  Chiefs,  Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  E.arl  of  Menteith  meets  Captain  Dalgcfty  on  the  road  from  the  Lowlands,  239.  They  arrive  sx  Darnlinvarach 
ra-stle,  248.  Allan  M'Aulay  the  seer  joins  them  in  the  large  stone  hall  there,  and  seems  mad,  250.  The  supper  and 
Highland  candlesticks,  253.  The  Earl  of  Slenteith  relates  to  Dalgetty  Allan  M'Aulay's  history,  258,  and  retains 
Dalgetty  in  his  service,  265.  Arrival  of  the  Highland  chiefs  at  DaniUnvarach,  200.  Aiinot  Lyle  sings  to  Allan  and 
quiets  him,  207.  The  Earl  of  Montrose  throws  off  his  disguise,  and  declares  himself  to  the  assembled  Chiefs  as  the 
King's  Lieutenant,  275.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  arrives  as  ambassador  from  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  278.  Appears 
affected  at  Annot  Lyle's  singing,  285.  Leaves  Darnlinvarach  with  Dalgetty,  and  they  arrive  at  the  castle  of  Ardenvohr, 
2SS.     Dalgetty  examines  the  fortifications  of  Druiusuab,  290.  Dines  with  Sir  Duncan  and  his  Lady,  293.  Proceeds  with 
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an  escort  to  Tnvcrary,  206.  Observes  tlic  gil)l)et  iu  front  of  the  castle,  298.  Is  introduced  to  tlie  ;M:trquis  of  Arir\le  in 
the  castle,  300.  Arrested  and  coiilined  iu  a  dungeon,  ZO-2  ;  there  lie  finds  R^inald  MaeEa^ch  tlic  outlaw,  30k  Tlu-y  are 
visited  by  the  Marquis  in  disguise,  300,  wlio  obtains  from  Uanald  the  history  of  Aunot  Lyle,  30S,  and  endeavours  to 
tamjier  with  Balgetty,  who  suddenly  seizes  upon  the  Slarquis,  throws  him  down,  and  makes  liim  sign  a  psissport  for 
himself  and  the  outlaw,  310.  They  hind  the  Marquis,  h>ck  him  in  a  duntreon,  and  escape,  312.  They  pass  through  the 
chapel  during  semce,  314,  leave  Inverary,  315,  and  arc  pursued  by  soldiers  and  bloodhounds  through  the  woods, 
318.  A  skirmish  among  the  rocks  between  the  soldiers  and  the  Children  of  the  Mist.  Dalgetty  is  wounded  and 
faints,  320.  lie  and  Ranald  arrive  in  Montrose's  tent,  328.  Allan  M'Aulay  prophesies  that  he  will  kill  the  Earl  of 
Mentcith,  33G.  Montrose  receives  intelligence  at  night  of  the  approach  of  Arg\le's  forces,  3-UJ ;  the  eve  of  battle; 
Argyle  leaves  the  field,  and  gets  on  board  a  vessel,  343.  The  battle,  341-.  Montrose  is  victorious.  Allan  M'Aulay  and 
R;\nald  MacEagh  turn  upon  each  otlicr  and  fight ;  MaeEagli  is  desperately  wounded,  34G.  Dalgetty  is  kniglited,  347. 
Allan  M'Aulay  declares  to  Annot  Lylc  his  ])assion  for  her,  and  then  leaves  the  neighbourhood,  353.  She  dresses  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell's  wounds,  357.  Rauiild  carried  into  the  room  wounded,  declares  himself  to  Sir  Duncan  the  murderer 
of  his  children,  that  Annot  Lyle  is  Sir  Duncan's  only  dauglitcr,  and  had  been  preserved  by  the  M'Aulays,  358.  Kanald's 
grandson  is  sent  after  Allan,  301.  Ranald  I^IaeEugh  dies,  303.  Allan  returns  and  stabs  the  Earl  of  Mentcith  in  his 
wedding  dress  on  the  eve  of  his  imirriage,  and  escapes,  3G7.     The  Earl  recovers,  and  is  married  to  Annot  Lyle,  308. 


Vol.  IV. --I  V  A  N  H  0  E. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


'  at  Rothcrwood. 


Cedric  of  Uotherwood,  the  Saxon,  403. 

Sir  Wilfred,  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  his  disiiilierited  son,  4G5; 
a  favourite  follower  of  King  Kichard  1.,  first  disguised 
as  the  Palmer  at  Ilothurwooii,  401;  afturwnrds  as 
"Dcsdichado,"  or  "The  Disiiilierited  Knight,"  at  the 
Tournament,  438. 

The  Lady  Rowcna,  a  ward  of  Cedric,  409. 

IClgitha,  her  female  attendant,  40G, 

JIundebert,  the  steward,  405, 

Oswald,  the  cupbearer,  ib. 

Anwold,  the  torcl.bearer,  418, 

Wamba,  the  jester,  VJO, 

Cuith,  the  swineherd,  ib. 

AUhelstane,  thane  of  Coningsburgh,  "The  Unready,"  a 
kinsman  of  Cedric,  431. 

Tlic  Lady  Edith,  his  mother,  GG4. 

The  Prior  Aymcr,  of  Jorvaulx  Abbey,  395 — 7. 

Brother  Ambrose,  a  monk  attending  him,  416,  553. 

Tlie  Prior  of  St.  Bololph,  G4G. 

Father  DiRRory,  oneofthcmonks  at  St.  Botolph's  Priory,  64S. 

The  Abbot  Waltheof.  at  St.  Withold's  Priory,  494. 

Isaac  of  York,  the  Jew,  412. 

Kebecca,  his  daughter,  430. 

Nathan  Ben  Israel,  (or  Pen  Samuel,  fi31.)  their  friend,  the 
l»hysician,  GOO. 

Reuben,  453 ;  Seth,  556,  ser\'ants  of  the  Jew  at  Ashby. 

Iligg,  "the  Son  of  Snell,"  the  lame  witness  at  the  trial  of 
llebecca,  628. 

Father  Dcnnet,  672. 

Richard Coeur  de  Lion,  King  of  England.  652;  first  as  "the 
Black  Knight"  at  the  Tournament,  called  "  Le  Noir 
Faineant," or"  the  IJIaek  Slugg;ird,"4G4  ;  and  afterwards 
known  as  "  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock,"  64G. 

The  Karl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Constable  of  England,  6S0. 

Prince  John  of  Anjou,  brother  of  King  Richard,  4*i9. 

Lord  WaldemarFitzurse,  a  Baron  following  Prince  John,  434. 

The  Lady  Alicia,  his  daughter,  443. 


Stephen  Wethcral,  "  Stephen  Stcelheart,"  607. 

Broad  Thoresby,  ib.  \ 

The  Three  Spears  of  Spyinghow,  i6.  >  in  Fitzurse's  troop. 

HughBardon,  the  hcout-master,  ib.  ) 

Sir  i\Iaurice  de  Bracy,  a   follower  of  Prince  Jolin,  432,  (the 

leader  of  a  free  company.) 

Louis  Winkelbrund,  bis  lieutenant,  604. 

De  Bigot,  Prince  John's  seneschal,  467. 

Sir  Reginald  Front  de  Bccuf,  a  follower  of  Prince  John,  12". 

Engelred,  bis  squire,  537. 

Giles,  his  Jailer  at  Torquilstone  Castle,  550. 

Clement,        . 

Eustace,         I 

„   .    .  -.  his  attendants,  575. 

Saint  Maur,    I  ' 

Stephen,  ) 

Robin  Hood,  653;  introduced  as  Lockslcy  the  Archer,  469. 

Dame  Urfried,  an  old  sybil  at  Toriiuilstone  Castle,  527  ;  or 
Ulrica,  daughter  of  the  late  Thane  of  Torquilstone,  546. 

Sir  Philip  de  M«lvoisin. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Grantmasnil, 

Sir  Ralph  de  Vipont, 

William  de  Wyvil,         "i   Stewards  of  the  Tournament,  428, 

Stephen  de  Martival,    i       411. 

Hubert,  an  Archer,  in  Philip  de  Malvoisin's  service,  460. 

Sir  Lucas  de  Beauinanoir,  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  Gil. 

Damian,  his  esqtiirc,  613. 

Sir  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  a  Preceptor  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, 3!>.'>. 

Baldwin  de  Oyley,  his  esquire,  4-18. 

Hamet  and  Abdalla,  his  slaves,  39G,  400 

SirConrade  Mont-Filchet,  612,         ^ 

Sir  Albert  de  Malvoisin,  G17,  \  '^'-^''^Pto"  "^tbc 

Sir  Herman  of  Goodalricke.  626,      J      >^'"e''ts  Templars. 

Knights,  Soldiers,  Retainers,  Archers,  Priests,  Villagers, 
Domestics,  Slaves,  &c. 
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lights  Challengers  at  the 
urnament,  429,  436. 


PRINCIPAL   INCIDEXTS. 

Gurth,  the  swineherd,  and  "Wamba,  the  fool,  discovered  together  in  Slicnu'ood  Eorest,  390.  Brian  de  Bois 
Guilbert  and  the  Trior  Aymer  inquire  of  tliem  their  road  to  Rotlicrwood,  31(8.  They  meet  with  a  ])il^im,  Ivanhoe  in 
disj;;iiise,  who  conducts  them  there,  401.  Cedric  the  Saxon  in  the  old  hall,  waiting^  supper,  4^3.  Brian,  the  prior,  and 
their  attendants  are  introduced,  4<l7.  Isaac,  the  Jew,  is  also  introduced, -ilS.  At  supper  Brian  oifers  to  challenge 
Ivanhoe,  then  su])posed  abroad,  4-15.  Tlic  Lady  Rowena  at  nijjht  sends  fur  the  piljLrrim  to  her  apartment, -MS  ;  and 
inquires  conccniinjr  Ivanhoe,  4-19.  The  pilf^rim  next  mominf;  privately  leaves  Rothenvood  willi  llie  Jew,  4-'23.  On 
the  road  the  Jew  gives  him  means  to  procure  a  horse  and  armour  for  the  Tournament,  -l-*').  The  lists  at  Ashby 
prepared  for  the  Tournament, -IC?.  Vrince  John  and  liis  retinue  enter  tlie  lists,  4--9.  He  commands  Cedric's  party 
tu  make  room  for  the  Jew  iu  their  gallery,  40L     Wamba  frightens  the  Jew  down  stairs  with  a  piece  of  pork,  i^Z.     The 
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Euiglits  Cliallengers  tilt  with  several  parlies  of  champions,  437.  Tlie  Disinherited  Knight  challenges  Brian,  438; 
vanquishes  him,  440 ;  and  tlie  otlier  Knights  Challengers  one  by  one,  ib.  He  receives  from  Prince  John  the  prize, 
443,  3 ;  Selects  the  Lady  Rowena,  as  the  Queen  of  love  and  beauty,  to  preside  at  nest  day's  Tournament,  444 ; 
and  refuses  to  accept  of  Brian's  horse  and  aiTnour,  hut  receives  ransom  from  the  other  knights,  448.  He  sends 
Gurth  to  pay  the  Jew  for  the  horse  and  armour  lent  him,  450.  Keheeca  privately  repays  Gurth  the  money,  452.  Gurth 
is  waylaid  on  his  return  from  the  Jew's  dwelling,  454.  Th(;  robbers  let  him  pass  free,  after  wrestling  with  one  of  them, 
458.  The  general  Tournament  on  the  second  day,  459.  Tlie  Black  Knight  rides  up  to  the  rescue  of  the  Disinherited 
Knight  Mho  unhorsed  Brian,  4G3.  The  Disinlierited  Knight,  on  receiving  tlie  chaplct  of  victory  from  the  Lady 
Rowena,  swoons  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds,  and  is  discovered  to  be  Ivanhoe,  Ccdric's  son,  465.  Prince  John 
receives  intelligence  from  France  of  King  Ricliard's  return  to  England,  407.  Locksley's  feats  of  archery,  469.  Prince 
Jolm  iiolds  a  sumptuous  lianquet  at  Asliby  Castle,  at  vliich  Cedric  aud  Athelstane  are  present,  472.  De  Braey  tells 
Fitzurse  of  his  plan  for  carry-ing  off  the  Lady  Ro\vena,  480.  Tlie  Black  Knight,  having  lost  his  way  in  the  forest, 
arrives  at  the  Chapel  of  Copmauhurst,  Priar  Tuck's  cell,  482.  The  Friar  gives  liiin  veuison  aud  wine,  4S7.  They  sing 
and  carouse  together,  490.  Cedric  has  Gurth  fettered  for  desertion,  494.  Cediic's  party  proceed  on  their  way  home 
througli  the  forest,  ib.  They  overtake  the  Jew  and  his  daughter,  with  Ivanlioe  wounded  in  a  Utter,  abandoned  in  the 
forest  by  their  guides,  498.  They  all  proceed  together.  Gurth  escapes,  499.  The  party  are  attacked  aud  all  made 
prisoners  except  Wainha,  who  escapes,  500.  He  and  Gurth  meet  Locksley  in  the  forest,  and  tell  him  what  has  hap- 
pened, 501 .  Locksley  summons  his  foresters,  503 ;  goes  to  Friar  Tuck's  cell,  and  finds  him  aud  the  Black  Knight 
carousing,  504.  The  Black  Knight  promises  them  assistance  for  the  rescue  of  Cedric's  party,  50(i.  Cedric  and  liis 
party  are  linrried  forward  prisoners  to  Front  de  Bo^uTs  Castle,  510.  Cedric  and  Athelstane  are  confined  by  themselves 
in  tile  guard-room,  511.  Atlielstane's  impatience  for  liis  dinner,  512.  They  are  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle  out- 
side the  castle,  513.  Tlie  Jew  is  imprisoned  in  tlie  dungeon.  Front  de  Bo?uf  comes  to  extort  money  from  liira,  514, 
and  orders  two  slaves  to  chain  him  to  the  bars  of  a  slow  fire,  517.  They  are  disturbed  by  the  bugle's  sound,  521.  The 
Lady  Rowena  is  detained  alone  in  tlie  state  apartment,  523.  De  Bracy  sues  her  to  become  liis  bride,  523,  and 
threatens  to  kiU  Cedric  and  Ivanhoe  if  she  refuses,  525.  He  is  interrupted  by  the  bugle's  sound,  ib.  Rebecca  is  taken 
to  the  turret  cliainber,  aud  left  with  the  old  sibyl  there,  527.  Brian  de  Bois  GuUliert  comes  and  offers  lier  iusiUt,  529. 
She  spurns  ]iim,  and  rusliiug  to  the  verge  of  the  battlements,  threatens  to  throw  herself  over  if  he  touches  her,  531.  He 
changes  liis  purpose,  and  oilers  her  an  honourable  alliance,  533.  Is  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  ib.  The 
knights  assemble  and  read  the  challenge  .sent  them  from  without  the  castle,  535.  They  return  a  message  of  defiance, 
and  in  irony  recommend  the  besiegers  sending  a  priest  to  confess  the  prisoners  before  death,  537.  The  Black  Knight 
sends  Wamba  to  the  castle,  disguised  as  a  priest,  539.  Waniba  admitted,  he  and  Cedric  exchange  dresses,  542.  Cedric 
thus  leaving  the  castle,  is  met  by  the  old  sibyl,  who  tells  him  her  history,  545 ;  and  promises  to  fire  the  castle  on 
giving  the  besiegers  her  signal,  548.  Front  de  Ba'uf  instrusts  him  with  a  letter  to  some  Crusaders,  to  come  to  his 
rescue,  549.  Dismisses  him  by  the  postern  door,  550  ;  and  too  late  discovers  the  imposture,  551.  Father  jVmbrose 
comes  for  assistance  of  Prior  Aynier,  made  prisoner  in  the  forest,  553.  Preparations  for  defence  of  the  castle,  554. 
Ivanhoe  tended  in  the  Jew's  house  at  York  by  Rebecca,  558  ;  aud  afterwards  at  Torquilstone  castle,  5(14.  She  watches 
from  a  lattice  window,  and  reports  to  him  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  566.  The  besiegers  win  the  barriers,  and  the 
Black  Knight  w  ounds  Front  de  Ba?uf,  who  is  dragged  back  iusensible  into  the  castle,  568.  The  Sibyl  mocks  him  on  his 
death-bed,  574.  Upbraids  him  with  his  father's  murder,  ib.  Tells  him  she  has  set  lire  to  the  castle,  and  locks  him  in 
his  chamber,  raving  and  blaspheming,  575.  She  gives  the  signal  of  fire  from  the  turret,  and  the  besiegers  renew  the 
attack,  579.  De  Braey  made  prisoner  by  the  Black  Knight,  581.  The  besiegers  enter  the  castle,  now  in  flames,  and 
Brian  seizes  Rebecca,  carries  her  away,  and  the  Black  Knight  carries  Ivanhoe  out  of  the  castle,  582.  The  Templar  on 
horseback  with  Rebecca,  attacked  by  Athelst.ine,  strikes  him  down,  and  escapes,  583.  The  Sibyl  appears  on  the  castle 
turret  amid  the  flames,  584.  The  ca«tle  in  conflagration,  5S5.  The  victors  meet  in  the  forest  to  divide  the  spoil,  587. 
Cedric  gives  Gurtli  his  freedom,  588.  The  funeral  procession  of  Athektane,  589.  The  Black  Knight  liberates  De  Bracy 
with  a  caution,  590.  Locksley  presents  the  Black  Knight  with  his  bugle,  and  teaelies  liim  to  wind  certain  notes,  ib. 
Friar  Tuck  joins  them  \rith  the  Jew,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  dungeon,  while  searching  the  castle  cellars  for 
wine,  591.  The  Black  Knight  and  Friar  TVck  liave  a  friendly  buffet,  593.  The  Prior  Ayiner  brouglit  forward  in 
custody,  595.  They  make  the  Jew  name  tlie  Prior's  ransom,  and  the  Prior  the  Jew^'s,  596.  The  Prior  bribed  to  give 
the  Jew  a  letter  to  the  Templar  to  restore  Reliecca,  600.  Prince  John  at  York  hears  of  Front  de  Bceufs  overthrow, 
603.  De  Braey  arrives,  tells  him  of  his  death,  of  the  burning  of  his  castle,  and  that  King  Richard  had  been  among 
them,  604.  Prince  John  upbraids  his  followers  with  faUing  off,  605.  Fitzurse  undertakes  to  waylay  the  King,  607. 
The  Jew  proceeds  to  Templestow,  609  ;  delivers  the  Prior's  letter  to  the  Grand  Master  in  the  garden,  614 ;  and  is 
turned  out  of  the  garden,  616.  Tlie  Grand  Master  commands  that  Rebecca  be  tried  for  sorcery,  619.  The  Preceptor 
bribed  to  suborn  false  witnesses  against  her,  631.  On  entering  the  hall  of  judgment  a  scroll  is  slipped  privately  into 
her  hand,  623.  The  trial  proceeds,  624.  She  appeals  to  De  Bois  Guilbcrt,  who  whispers  to  her  to  read  the  scroll,  630. 
She  demands  a  trial  by  combat,  and  to  appear  by  !ier  champion,  ib.  The  challenge  allowed,  633.  De  Bois  Guiibert 
appointed  eliampion  against  her,  633.  The  third  day  after  the  trial  fixed  for  the  combat,  ib.  She  wTites  her  father 
to  seek  Ivanhoe,  634.  De  Bois  Guilbcrt  visits  her  in  prison,  admitted  on  conclusion  of  her  devotional  exercises,  637; 
and  promises  not  to  appear  against  her  in  the  lists  if  slie  will  accept  him  as  lier  lover,  639.  She  refuses,  641.  The 
Black  Knight  and  Wamba  leave  Ivanhoe  at  St.  Botolph's  Abbey,  and  attend  Atlielstane's  fimeral,  645.  Ivanhoe  and 
Gurth  follow  the  Black  Knight  into  the  forest,  647  ;  where  he  is  attacked  by  a  party  led  by  Fitzurse,  651.  \Vamba 
sounds  the  three  notes  on  the  forc.ster's  bugle,///.  The  Black  Knight  is  unhorsed  and  surrounded,  652.  W.iniba  unseats 
Fitzurse  by  hamstringing  his  horse,  ib.  The  Black  Knight  rescued  by  Locksley  and  his  band  of  archers,  ib.  lie 
liberates  Fitzurse,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  England,  ib.  Declares  himself  King  Richard,  ib.  ;  and  pardons  Locksley 
and  the  other  outlaws.  Locksley  declares  himsell'  Robin  Hood,  653.  Ivanhoe  and  Gurth  join  the  parly,  655.  The 
King  dines  witli  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  nnder  the  trysting  tree,  657.  The  King  and  ivauboe  cnler  Ihe  castle  yard 
of  Coningsburgh,  659  ;  and  are  introduced  to  the  mouiueis  at  the  castle,  665.     The  King  declares  liiniself  to  Cedric, 
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fiOG  ;  and  requpsts  of  liim  to  forgive  and  receive  back  Ivanlioe  liis  son,  ib.  Cedric  and  Ivanlioo  arc  reconciled,  667 
Aliiielstane  appears  in  his  grave-clot  lies,  and  tells  of  his  having  been  secretly  imprisoned  and  half-staned  by  the  monks, 
after  liis  recover)'  at  Toripiilstone  Castle,  id.  The  King  and  Ivanhoe  one  by  one  suddenly  leave  the  e:islle,  on  some 
intelligence  from  the  Jew,  670.  The  lists  of  St.  George  prepared  for  tlie  combat,  G71.  Tlie  Grand  Jlastcr  and  his 
suites  take  their  seats,  67-i.  The  heralds'  trnmpets  sound  thrice,  and  no  champion  appears  for  Rebecca,  675.  De  Kois 
Guilliert  whispers  her  to  mount  on  liorseback  behind  him  and  escape.  She  spurns  his  offer,  670.  Ivanhoe,  nearly 
exhausted,  rides  into  the  lists  as  her  champion,  677  ;  he  and  De  Bois  Guilbert  charge  ;  they  both  fall ;  Ivanhoe  stands 
over  him,  and  commands  him  to  yield  ;  De  Bois  Guilbert  is  unhelmcd,  and  found  dead,  but  unwounded,  678.  Rebecca 
is  declared  free,  079.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  a  numcrcnis  train,  enters  the  lists,  67'J-  Sir 
Albert  de  JIalvoisin  arrested  for  liigli  treason,  i/j.  The  Grand  Master  defies  the  King's  authority,  but  the  King  shows 
liim  tlie  banner  of  England  lloaling  over  the  Preceptory,  6S0.  The  Grand  Master  and  his  followers  then  retreat  from 
it,  681.  Ivanhoe  and  tlie  Lady  Kowena  are  married  at  York  Minster,  6^3.  Kebccca  pays  the  Lady  Rowcna  a  visit  of 
gratitude,  (4.     Hcbecca  and  her  father  leave  England  for  a  foreign  land,  684. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


their  neighbours. 


Elspcth  Brj'done,  or  Glendinning,  widow  of  Simon  Glen- 
dinning,  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  -ll. 
Halbert  Glendinning,  42,  154,1 
Edward  Glendinning,  42,         J  ""  *°"^* 
Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst,  212,  -j 
The  Laird  of  Colmslie, 
Adie  of  Aikenshaw,  21 1, 

The  Lady  Alice,  widow  of  Walter,  Kniglit  of  Avcnel,  44. 
Mary  Avenel,  her  daughter,  48. 
The  White  Lady  of  Avcnel.  J  Spirit,  47,  G2,  83,  &c. 
Julian  Avcnel,  the  usurper  of  Avenel  Castle,  49. 
Catherine  of  Newport,  his  lady,  179. 
Christie  of  the  Clinthill,  SO, 
Jenkin,  ISO, 
Rowley,  187, 
Ilutcheon.  ib. 
Louis,  18S, 

Jtobin  of  Iledcastle,  ih. 
Old  Martin,  a  shepherd,  45. 
Tibb  Taeket,  his  wife,  ib. 

Old  Jasper,  a  ploughman  at  Glendearg  Tower,  113. 
I'etcr,  the  warder  of  tlie  bridge  near  the  convent,  Gl. 
Hob,  or  Happer  the  Miller,  GV. 
Mysie  Happer,  his  daughter,  105. 
John  Broxniouth,  tlieir  neighbour,  107. 
Landlord  of  the  Glud'b  Nest,  near  Edinburgh,  220. 


his  retainers. 


at  St.  Mary's. 


The  Pedlar,  at  a  village  near  Edinburgh,  256. 

Tiie  Abbot  Ingelram,  formerly  Superior  of  St.  Mary's  con» 

vent,  2.)0. 
Tlie  Abbot  Boniface,  his  successor,  64. 
Father  Eustace,  the  Superior,  65,  afterwards   Abbot,   253, 

formerly  William  Allan,  232. 
Father  Philip.  Sacristan  of  St.  Mary's,  57,  61. 
Brother  Nicholas,  a  monk,  243, 
Brother  Bennet,  i 
Brother  Hilarius, 
The  Kitchener,  ib., 
The  Bailie,  89, 

Old  Tallboy,  the  forester,  129, 
The  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  ?5*J. 
1'hc  Earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  261. 
Sir  John  Foster,  the  English  warden,  267. 
Sir  George  Heron  of  Chipchacc  (with  him),2G8. 
Staworth  Bolton,  an  English  captain,  41. 
Sergeant  Uritt.son  {with  him),  43. 
Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  a  fashionable  Cavaliero,   113.      The 

Knight  of  Wilvcrton,  2S0.  Grandson  of  old  Overstitchof 

Holderness,  a  tailor,  281. 
Henry  Warden,  the  Protestant  preacher,  169  ;    alias  Henry 

Wellwood,  232. 
Monks,  Soldiers,  Villagers,  Domestics. 


as,  a  monk,  243,  -. 

,  a  lay-brother,  66,  / 

IS.  the  Refectioner,  128,  (^ 


nUNCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  38.  Arriviil  of  a  party  of  soldiers  under  Stawarth  Bolton  on  a  foniging 
expedition,  -l-l.  The  Caplnln  promises  protection  of  "Widow  Glcndinnin;;  and  lier  family,  th.  The  Lady  Alice,  widow 
of  Avoiif'l,  lias  rcfiipr  in  an  old  shepherd's  cottage,  •\5.  They  set  out  to  Widow  Glendinnini;  fur  iirotot-tion,  47.  On 
their  way  little  Mary  Avenel  sees  a  white  lady  beckoning  them  foi^vard,  IS.  Julian  usurps  tin-  possessions  of  Avcnel,  i'J. 
]\[arj'  Avenel  alarms  the  family  one  evening  liy  saying  she  had  seen  her  father  in  the  court-yard,  51.  The  Lady  iVlicc 
sends  to  St.  Marj's  Convent  for  a  priest,  56.  After  confession,  Father  I'hilip  obtains  from  Widow  Glendinning  the 
Lady  Alice's  Bihle,  which  he  carries  away,  59.  The  bridgewarden  refuses  him  passage,  6L  In  fording  the  river  he 
sees  a  female,  who  springs  on  the  saddle  behind  him,  and  the  mule  swims  down  the  stream  with  tiicm,  the  female 
singing,  62.  She  takes  the  liiblc  from  him,  immerses  him  in  the  water,  and  allows  him  to  get  jishore,  03.  The  Abbot 
consults  with  the  Sub-Prior  on  the  political  atf.iirs  of  the  abbey,  66.  The  miller  brings  in  F.-ithcr  l*hilip  drenched,  69. 
The  Abbot  (jucstions  him,  and  sends  the  Sub-Vrior  to  the  Tower  of  Glendearg,  71,  wlierc  lie  learns  that  the  Jliblc  h:id 
been  mysteriously  restored  by  a  White  Lady,  7I' i  and  finds  the  Lady  Alice  dead,  77-  Christie,  one  of  Julian  Avenel's 
retainers,  comes  to  the  tower  and  is  rude  to  the  Sub-Vrior,  80.  The  Sub-Vrior  <d)tains  possession  of  the  Hilde,  and 
gives  little  Edward  liis  missal,  S:;3.  He  sets  out  for  the  couvcnt,  and  is  overtaken  by  Cliristie,  83.  Is  stopped  by  a 
female  voice,  warning  him  to  turn  back,  ib. ;  is  gently  pushed  off  his  mule,  65  ;  and  afterwards  he  misses  the  Bible,  SG_ 
Christie  is  made  prisoner,  and  confesses  having,  as  ho  tlumght,  unhorsed  and  ninrdered  the  Sub-lVior,  87;  who  gets 
him  liberated,  89.  The  two  young  Glendiniiings  jeahms  of  each  other  for  Mar)'  Avenel,  97-  Ualhert  at  the  glen  of 
Corri-nan-shian  invokes  the  White  Spirit,  97;  she  appears,  carries  him  down  througli  the  earth  into  a  crj'stal  grotto,  101  ; 
and  shows  him  the  Bible  on  a  flaming  altar,  from  \\hieh  he  takes  it,  102.  They  ai?cend  into  upper  air,  and  she 
disappears,  103.  The  miller  and  his  daughter  on  a  visit  to  the  Tower,  105.  Christie  and  a  stranger,  Sir  i'iereie 
Shafton,  arrive,  113.  Halbert  arrives  late  to  dinner,  and  rebukes  the  knight  for  his  superrilimis  behaviour,  117.  At 
night  conceals  the  Bible  under  the  floor,  118.     Sir  i'iereie  tells  him  of  having  come  there  under  the  Abbot's  protwtion, 
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131.  Tlipy  quarrel,  li3.  Tlie  Abbot  and  retinue  arrive,  126.  Sir  Piercie  infonns  tbe  Abbot  of  the  cireumstanccs, 
and  of  his  wisli  to  remain  secreted,  130,  133.  H.albert  goes  to  tlie  hill  for  veuisou,  and  slioots  a  deer,  136  ;  to  the  g:leu, 
and  invokes  tlie  White  Spirit,  133;  asks  her  for  the  means  of  revenge  on  Sir  Piercie,  1-il.  She  gives  him  a  silver  bodkin, 
for  exhibiting  to  the  knight  when  he  is  insolent,  and  disappears,  ih.  The  Abbot  at  dinner  promises  to  appoint  Halbert 
his  ranger,  l-iS  ;  who,  called  in,  declines  the  office,  149.  Sir  Piercie  insults  him,  but  at  sight  of  tlie  silver  bodkin 
rushes  out  in  a  rage,  151 ;  follows  llalbert  to  the  bill,  and  challenges  him  to  fight  next  morning,  155.  The  "White  Lady 
appears  to  him  in  the  night  and  mocks  him,  159.  Learing  the  Tower  at  daybreak,  Mary  Avencl  tries  ineffectually  to 
detain  him,  IG'2.  Sir  Piercie  and  he  arrive  at  the  place  apppointed,  and  find  a  new  open  grave,  164.  They  fight,  and 
Halbert  wounds  Sir  Piercie,  166.  He  sees  Henry  Warden  at  a  distance,  and  runs  to  him  for  assistance,  169.  Returns 
with  Warden  and  finds  the  body  gone,  and  the  grave  filled  up,  170  \  and  agrees  to  escape  with  Warden  to  Avenel 
Castle,  171.  They  arrive  there,  and  are  introduced  to  the  Baron  and  his  lady,  179.  The  Baron  offers  to  take  Halbert 
into  his  service,  which  he  dechues,  182.  Warden  dehvers  a  letter  to  the  Baron,  and  receives  his  promise  of 
protection,  183  ;  and  reproaches  him  for  not  marrying  his  lady,  1S5.  Tbe  Baron  thrusts  her  from  him,  and  she  falls 
on  the  stone  flour  bleeding,  187.  Warden  persists  in  lus  remonstrance,  and  is  dragged  off  to  the  dungeon,  18S.  Halbert 
at  night  escapes  by  the  window,  gets  a  letter  from  Warden  to  the  Regent  Murray,  and  swims  across  the  lake,  190.  The 
inmates  of  Glendearg  are  in  expectation  of  Sir  Piercie  and  Halbert's  return  from  hunting.  Sir  Piercie  returns,  193. 
Confusion  of  the  family.  Sir  Piercie  acoised  of  murdering  Halbert ;  Edward  threatens  revenge,  195.  The  Sub-Prior 
examines  Sir  Piercie  in  regard  to  circumstances  of  the  duel,  but  disbelieves  him,  and  orders  Edward  to  detain  him 
prisoner,  196.  Mysie  Happer  lets  him  out  of  the  room  at  niglit,  210;  and  at  daybreak  tliey  escape  together  on  horse- 
back, 214.  She  dismounts  near  her  father's  house,  weeps,  and  mounts  again  behind  the  kuiglit,  216.  They  proceed 
towards  Edinburgh,  Mysie  now  disguised  as  a  page,  220.  The  White  Lady  appears  to  Mary  Avenel,  and  shows  where 
the  Bible  is  concealed,  225.  Edward  Glendinning  and  his  party  find  that  Mysie,  previous  to  the  escape,  had  locked 
them  iu  the  Tower,  226.  While  forcing  the  doors  Christie  rides  up  with  Warden,  prisoner,  and  tells  them  that  llalbert 
is  alive,  227.  Warden  brought  in  bound  before  the  Sub-Prior  for  examination ;  they  recognise  each  other  as  former 
intimate  friends,  231.  Edward  returns  from  searching  for  the  supposed  grave,  and  Warden  confirais  the  account  of 
Halbert  being  ahve,  236.  Edward  confesses  to  the  Sub-1'rior  Ills  sorrow  at  finding  his  brother  alive,  on  account  of 
their  love  of  Mary  Avenel,  233.  He  dctennines  to  enter  on  holy  orders,  239.  The  Sub-Prior  leaves  Warden  at  the 
tower  on  parole,  243,  and  returns  to  the  convent  with  Edward,  247.  The  Abbot  Boniface  informs  them  of  the  danger 
of  the  Church  from  the  government,  249.  Resigns  the  Abbacy,  and  names  the  Sub-Prior  as  his  successor,  253.  The 
Abbot  elect  sends  for  Julian  Avenel  and  Sir  Piercie  Shaftoji,  255.  Halbert  proceeds  to  Edinburgh,  guided  by  a 
pedlar,  256.  They  fall  in  with  the  Regent  Murray's  troop,  258.  Halbert  gives  the  Regent  Henry  Warden's  letter,  259  ; 
and  tcUs  him  of  Juhan's  brutal  treatment  of  his  lady,  his  imprisonment  of  Henry  Warden,  2G0  ;  and  of  his  own  duel 
with  Sir  Piercie  Sbaflon,  261.  Tlic  Regent  retains  him  in  Iiis  service,  and  he  renounces  the  Roman  Catliolic  faith,  ih. 
Intelligence  brought  that  troops  under  the  English  Warden  are  about  to  attack  the  Monastery,  202.  The  Regent  .sends 
Halbert  to  warn  both  parties,  264.  He  finds  the  battle  commenced,  and  tbe  English  become  the  victors,  265.  He  sees 
Julian  dead  on  the  field,  and  his  lady  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  watching  over  him,  ih.  Soldiers  come  up — the 
mother  dies,  and  Halbert  snatches  up  her  infant,  267.  Tbe  Regent  and  Enghsh  Warden  hold  a  conference  about  the 
Warden's  prisoner.  Sir  Piercie,  26S.  Tbe  prisoner  produced  is  found  to  be  Mysie  Happer,  disguised  as  Sir  Piercie,  ih. 
Henry  Warden  in  an  interview  with  the  new  Abbot  informs  him  of  Mary  Avenel's  conversion,  274.  The  Regent's 
troops  approach  the  convent,  275.  Tlie  Abbot  and  monks  go  in  procession  to  meet  them,  276 ;  and  form  round  the 
cross  in  the  market- place,  ih.  The  Regent  and  Earl  of  Morton  quarrel,  but  finally  agree  about  giving  Mary  Avenel  in 
marriage  to  H;ilbert,  277.  -^'he  Abbot  refuses  to  surrender  Sir  Piercie  Sbaflon,' 280 ;  who  surrenders  himself,  and  is 
proved  the  grandson  of  a  tailor,  ih.  The  Regent  and  Abbot  arrange  amicably,  282.  Sir  Piercie  is  married  to  Mjsie 
Uappcr,  ih.,  and  Halbert  to  .Mary  Avenel,  283.     Edward  sees  the  "Wliite  Spirit  for  the  last  time,  ib. 


Vol.    v.— the    ABBOT. 


CHARACTERS 

Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  437. 

Lady  Mary  Fleming,  439,  ^ 

Catherine  Seyton,  352,  in  disgnise  l"'''"'''  "'  honour  to  the 

at  Kinross,  485,  J      «"""■ 

The  Lady  of  Lochleven.  mother  of  the  Regent  Murray.  4^6. 
George  Douglas,  her  grandson,  and  nephew  of  the  Regent, 

444. 
Jasper  Dryfesdale,  the  old  steward,  460,"\ 
I\lias  Henderson,  the  chaplain,  ib.  I  at  Lochleven 

Randal,  the  boatman,  437,  i     Castle. 

Hildebrand,  a  sentinel, 
Doctor    Luke    Lundin,  Lady   Lochleven's   chamberlain   at 

Kinross,  477. 
Ilob  Anster,  a  constable,  4S0,  ^ 

John  Auchtermuchty,  the  carrier,  533,1 
Old  Keltie,  tbe  innkeeper,  ib.  i 

Players,  VilKigers,  483,  ^ 


i  at  Kinross. 


INTRODUCED. 

Lord  Seyton,  father  of  Catherine  Seyton,  403 

Henry  Seyton,  his  son,  533, 

Lord  Arbroath,  nobles  and  officers  at  Niddry  I  friends  of 
Castle,  55S,  /  the  Queen- 

Lord  Herries,  attending   tbe  Queen   at   Dun 
drennan,  575, 

The  Prior,  at  Dundrennan  Abbey,  ib. 

The  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  the  English  Warden,  .577. 

Father  Boniface,  Ex-Abbot  of  Kennaquhair,  5J3,  as  Hlink- 
hoolie,the  oldgardeneratKinross,  496,  and  at  Dundren- 
nan, 575. 

The  Abbess  of  St.  Catherine,  (called  Mother  Bridget,)  :iunt 
of  Catherine  Seyton,  350. 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland,  411. 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  413. 

Lord  Lindesay,  431,  1    ,     ^^    , 

Lord  Kuthven.  4  14,  "'=  Embassy  from  the  Privy 

Sir  Robert  Mdville,  431,'     "^°"""'  '°  "''  «""-^- 
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Master  Hyndman,  usher  to  the  Privy  Council  at  HoljTOod,  410. 

Michael  Wing-the-Wind,  a  servant  there,  407. 

Burghers,  S:c.  at  the  hostelry  of  St.  Michael's,  424. 

The  Lady  Marj-  of  Avcnel,  296. 

•Sir  Halhcrt    Glendinning,   her     husband,   the    Knight    of 

Avenel,  307. 
Roland  Gramme,  page  to  the  Lady  Avenel,  297,  and  to  Queen 

Mary,  437,  the  heir  of  Avenel,  560. 
Magdalen  Graeme,  or  the  Dame  of  Heathergill,  his  grand- 

ninther,  302,  as  Mother  Nicneven,    the  old  witch   at 

Kinross.  480. 
Henry  Warden,  the  Protestant  chaplain,  298, 
Master  Jasper  AVingatu,  the  steward.  31: 
Mistress  LiliasBradbourne,  the  lady's  maid,  301 


;„)•• 


Avenel 
Castle. 


id  as-^ 

.373,^ 
,  331.) 


at  Avenel 
Castle. 


Adam    Woodcock,  the  Falconer,    31G.  and  as-\ 
"  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,"  in  the  revels, ; 

Ralph  Fisher,  assistant  to  Roland  Gra'nic, 

Father  Ambrose,  (Edward,  brother  of  Sir  Halbcrt  Glen- 
dinning,) Abbot  of  Kcnnaquhair,  370,  disguised  at 
Kinross  as  a  nobleman's  retainer,  -192. 

Peter  Bridgeward,  the  bridge  warden,  near  Kennaquhair,  393. 

Dan  of  the  Howlethirst,  as  the  Dragon  in  the  reveU,  384. 

Monks,  &c.  at  the  Abbey.  3G9. 

Father  Howleglas,  the  Abbot\ 

of  Unreason,  373,  characters  sustained 

The  Hobby  Horse,  375,  ''>'  ""=  '"ellers  at 

TheDragon,  and  others,  i«.     J       Kennaquhair. 

Monks,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Villagers,  Revellers,  Domestics, 8;c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDEXTS. 

Young  RcilanJ  Gr;rme  saved  from  drowning  near  Avcacl  Castle,  297.  Arrival  of  llic  Knight  of  Avenol  at  the 
castle,  307.  Eoland  retained  as  a  jiage  to  the  Lady  Avenel,  311.  Quarrel  hetneen  him  ami  the  falconer,  31(1. 
Ileproved  liy  Ilenrj'  Warden  from  the  imlpit,  320.  He  leaves  the  castle  in  disgrace,  325,  and  goes  to  the  ruinous  cell 
of  St.  Cuthhert,  33B,  where  he  meets  ilagdalen  Gra-me,  his  grandmother,  31-0.  They  go  to  St.  Catherine's  Convent, 
3-Rl,  where  he  is  introduced  to  Catherine  Seyton,  352.  They  go  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey  in  ruins,  307,  and  witness  the 
installation  of  the  new  Aljhot  there,  370.  The  revellers,  with  niasqtics,  &c.  force  flieir  way  into  the  alihey,  371,  and 
arc  dispersed  by  Sir  Halbcrt  Glendinning,  383,  who  retains  Kolaud  in  his  train,  3S5.  Roland  and  the  falconer  arrive 
in  Edinburgh,  3'J7.  Roland  tales  part  in  a  street  encounter  between  the  Seytons  and  the  Leslies,  399.  Follows 
Catherine  Seyton  into  the  house  of  her  father,  from  whom  he  receives  a  gold  chain,  402.  Goes  to  Holyrood  I'alace, 
4'Ofi,  where  he  has  an  inteniew  with  the  Regent  Murray,  411.  Sees  Catherine  (or  her  brother)  at  the  hostelry,  di.sguised 
H.S  a  page,  420.  Has  another  interview  with  the  Regent,  428,  and  leaves  Holyrood  on  craba.ssy  from  tlie  Council  to 
Cineen  Mary,  431.  The  party  arrive  at  Lochlevcn  Castle,  433.  Roland  Gr.Tnic  introduced  to  the  Queen,  437.  Inter- 
view between  the  Queen  and  the  Embassy,  when  they  compel  her  to  sign  the  deed  of  abdication,  442.  Roland  is  sent 
by  Lady  Lochlevcn  with  a  message  to  Kinross,  475.  Dances  with  Catherine  Seyton  in  disguise  on  the  village  green,  4-S7. 
Ktdlows  her  to  a  cottage,  where  he  meets  Magdalen  Gra-mc  disguised  a.s  Mother  Xicuevcn,  an  old  witcli,  490,  and  sees 
Father  iVmbrose  disguised  at  the  gardener's  cottage,  493.  The  first  plan  for  the  Queen's  escape  frustrated,  505.  George 
Douglas  escapes  from  the  caslle  in  disgrace,  50S.  Tlie  steward's  attempt  to  poi.son  the  Queen  discovered,  523. 
Mother  Nicnevei\  and  the  physician  called  into  the  castle,  526.  The  old  steward  leaves  the  castle,  and  is  killed  by 
Henry  Seyton  in  an  ale-house,  633.  Roland  forges  a  bunch  of  keys,  545.  The  Queen  eorresiionds  with  her  friends 
across  tlie  lake  by  signal,  547.  Roland  contrives  to  exchange  the  keys,  549.  The  Queen  and  her  party  escape  from 
the  castle  at  night,  550,  and  arrive  at  Lord  Seyton's,  550.  Magdalen  Gr;eine  appears  there,  and  declares  Roland  the 
heir  of  Avenel,  500.  Lord  Seyton's  troops  meet  the  Regent's  army  drawn  nji,  the  Queen  and  her  attendants  overlooking 
the  battle  of  Langside,  508.  Henry  Seyton  is  killed,  570.  George  Douglas  is  wounded,  and  dies,  and  the  Queen's  party 
c<imp('lled  to  retreat,  571-  The  Queen  and  attendants  arrive  at  Dundrenn.an  Abbey,  575.  Slic  sails  for  England  under 
protection  of  the  English  Warden,  573.     The  heir  of  Avcnel  is  after^vards  married  to  Catherine  Seyton,  580. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


\  of  Queen  Eliza- 
/  beth's  Court. 


diiccn  Elizabeth,  118. 

I.nrd  Iliinsdon,  ib. 

I.urd  Burleigh,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  135, 

Lord  Walsingham.  299, 

Lord  Willoughby,  141, 

Lord  Shrewsbury,  Earl  Marshal,  258, 

The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  236, 

The  Earl  of  Oxford,  ib. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  121, 

The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's,  143, 

The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  239, 

The  Lady  Paget,  a  lady  of  the  bed  cham- 
ber, 145, 

Doctor  Masters,  the  Queen's  physician,  Il(>, 

IMa-ster  Bowyer,  usher  of  the  black  rod,  128, 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  a  gentleman  in  waiting,129, 

Master    Robert    Laneham.    clerk    of    tht 
council  chamber  door,  138, 

Tlic  Earl  of  Leicester,  54. 

Richard  Vamcy.  bis  master  of  the  horse,  SR. 

Michael  or  Mike  Laniboumc.  in  his  service,  10. 

Robin  Tider,  one  of  the  Earl's  servants,  303. 

Anthony,  <r  Tr>ny  Foster  {called  Tony  Firc-the-faggot),  the 
Farl's  agent  at  Cumnor  Place,  28. 

Janet  Foster,  his  daughter. 


'7 


[  domestics  at  Cumnor  Place. 


formerly  be- 


Dorcas,  27, 
Alison.  IG(, 
Amy  Robsart,  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  34; 

trothed  to  Edmund  Tressilinn,  7\.', 
Sir  Hugh  Robsart,  her  father,  98. 

Master  Mumblazen,  the  herald,  a  dependent  on  Sir  Hugh,  ib. 
The  Old  Curate,  a  friend  of  Sir  Hugh.  ift. 
Will  Badger,  Sir  Hugh's  favourite  domestic,  97. 
F.dmund  Tressilian,  the  betrothed  of  Amy  Robsart,  1.5. 
Sir  Thomas  Copk-y,  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester  atWoodstock, 67. 
The  Baililf,  :md  Inbabitant.s  of  Woodstock,  0?. 
Carrol,  the  deputy  usher.  209, 
Lawrence  Staples,  the  head  j-ailer,  221, 
Sibyl  Laneham,  one  of  the  revellers,  19C, 
The  Gigantic  Porter,  20G, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Nymphs,  230» 
Arion,  Tritons,  and  Nereids,  231, 
Ancient  Britons  and  Druids.  278, 
Romans  and  .Standard  Bearers,  ib. 
Saxons  and  Scalds,  ib. 
Normans  and  Minstrels,  ib. 
Merlin,  &c.  379. 
Danes  and   English— masques  in    hobby- 

Iiorse.'t  in  the  mock  fight,  290, 
Captain  Coxc,  one  of  the  masquers,  29&,      y 


\at  Kenilworlh 
/     Castle. 


masquers  tn 
the  revels  .it 
Kenilworlh 
Caslle. 
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Zacharias  Yoglan,  the  old  Jew  chemist,  108. 

Alasco,  alias  Doctor  Demetrius  Doboobie,  an  old  astrologer, 
150. 

Orson  Pinnit,  keeper  of  the  bears,  141. 

Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  others  in  the  ante-rooms  of  Green- 
wich Palace,  13S. 

The  Earl  of  Sussex,  rival  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Court,  1 1 3. 

Nicholas  Blount,  his  master  of  the  horse.  114  ;  knighted,  240. 

Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train,  1 14;  knighted, 
240. 

Tracy,  116,  '\  gentlemen      in 

Markham,  117,      >  the  Earl  of  Sus- 

Stanley,  114,  '  se.v's  train. 

The  Sccretarj',  113,  ■* 

The  Chamberlain,  iO.  >  at  Say's  Court. 

Stevens,  a  messenger,  103,/ 


Giles  Gosling,  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  Inn  near  Cumnor 

Place,  10. 
Cicely  Gosling,  his  daughter.  24. 
Lawrence  Goldthred,  the  mercer,  14. 
The  Parish  Clerk,  and  others,  if/. 
Lancelot  Wayland,  or  Wayland  Smith,  the  farrier.  Vale  of 

Whitehorse,   85 ;    disguised   as  the  pedhir   at   Cumnor 

Place,   1.59. 
Erasmus  Holiday,  schoolmaster  in  the  Vale  of  \Miitehorse,  7G. 
Gammer  Sludge,  his  l.indlady,  ib. 

Dickie  Sludge,  or  Flibbertigibbet,  her  dwarf  grandson,  SO. 
Dame  Alison  Crane,  mistress  of  the  Crane  Inn  at  Marlboro',  V2. 
Gaffer  Crane,  her  spouse,  ib. 
Gaffer  Grimesby,  a  farmer  there,  ib. 
Dame  Crank,  the  Papist  laundress  there,  93. 
Courtiers,  Ladies,   Nobles,    Guards,   Townspeople,   Players, 

Domestics,  &c. 


PRINCirAL  IXCIDENTS. 

Michael  Lambourne  is  recognised  by  liis  uncle  at  the  Black  Bear  Inn  near  Cumnor  Place,  13.  Tressilian  goes  with 
him  next  day  to  Cumnor  Place,  25  ;  and  there  has  an  interview  with  Amy  llobsart,  34'.  They  are  interrupted  by 
Autiiony  Foster,  36.  Tressilian  meets  Varney  at  tlie  postern  gate,  36 ;  when  they  fight,  37.  Varney  brings  Amy 
Robsart  presents  from  tlie  Earl  of  Leicester,  39.  Description  of  tlie  four  state  apartments  litted  up  fur  the  Earl,  4-G  ; 
w^ho  arrives,  bi  ;  and  next  morning  departs  for  Woodstock,  61.  Varney  retains  Lambourne  in  the  Earl's  scn'ice,  65. 
TressHiau  explains  his  circumstances  to  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear,  70  ;  and  leaves  his  house  by  night,  7-i.  The 
schoolmaster's  boy,  Plibbcrtigihbct,  conducts  him  to  the  subterranean  forge  on  the  common,  SO.  His  horse  shod, 
Tressihan  follows  AVayland  Smith  into  his  vault,  S6.  "Wayland's  narrative,  SS.  Tressihan  retains  him  in  his  service,  90. 
Explosion  of  the  vault  by  gunpowder,  91.  They  arrive  at  Sir  Hugh  Robsart's  seat,  96.  Tressihan's  inten'iew  with 
Sir  Hugh,  98 ;  who  empowers  him  to  endeavour  at  Court  recovery  of  his  daughter,  102.  He  receives  a  letter  trora 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  is  iU,  desiring  to  see  him,  103.  He  and  Wayland  arrive  in  London,  and  go  to  the  old  Jew 
chemist  in  quest  of  a  rare  drug,  107.  They  proceed  to  the  Earl  at  Say's  Court,  110;  wlien  Wayland  administers  the 
drug,  IIJ".  Wliile  the  Earl  sleeps,  Walter  Raleigh  refuses  to  admit  the  Earl's  pliysiciau,  116.  The  Earl  recovers,  and 
sends  Raleigh  to  the  Queen  witii  an  explanation,  117.  Raleigh  meets  the  Queen  coming  out,  and  throws  his  cloak  on 
the  ground  for  her  passage,  118,  The  Queen  sends  for  him  into  !icr  barge,  119  ;  and  gives  him  a  present,  122.  She 
visits  tlie  Earl  of  Sussex,  133.  The  Earl  sends  to  the  Queen  Tressilian's  petition  regarding  Amy  llobsart,  126.  The 
rival  Earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester  arrive  at  Court,  127.  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  complains  to  the  Queen  of 
Leicester,  128 ;  who  commands  the  t\vo  Earls  to  be  reconciled,  129.  She  questions  Varney  about  Amy  Robsart,  and 
he  says  she  is  his  wife,  131.  Tlie  Queen  requires  her  appearance  at  the  Keiiilworth  festival,  135.  The  Queen  in  !icr 
barge  on  tlie  water,  1-tO.  She  completes  a  couplet  commenced  by  Raleigh  on  a  window  pane,  145.  Wayland  Smith 
tells  Tressilian  lie  has  seen  Alasco,  146  ;  and  goes  to  Cumnor  Place,  147.  Leicester  consults  Alasco,  150  ;  who  is  sent 
with  Lambourne  to  Cumnor  Place,  155.  Wayland  Smith  goes  tliere  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  158  ;  and  gives  the  Coimtess 
Amy  an  antidote  to  poison,  165.  Lambourne  arrives  intoxicated,  160.  Leicester  by  letter  begs  Amy  to  bear  tlie  name 
of  Varney  a  few  days,  172.  Varney  dehvers  the  message,  and  she  spurns  liiin  from  her  presence,  177.  He  sends  her 
by  Eostera  poisoned  cup,  180  ;  which  Janet  discovers,  ii.  Varney  compels  her  to  drink  it,  183.  (She  had  prcriously 
taken  an  antidote.)  She  escapes  at  niglit  with  Janet,  1S6  ;  and  are  met  at  the  postern  gate  by  Wayland  Smitli,  who, 
with  the  Countess  on  horseback,  set  out  towards  Keuilworth  Castle,  189.  On  the  way  they  take  a  led  horse  from 
a  farmer's  boy,  191  ;  and  are  followed  by  Goldthred  tlic  mercer,  its  owner,  192.  Arrive  at  Donnington  and  restore  the 
horse.  They  are  pursued  liy  Varney,  194  ;  and  escape  by  joining  the  revellers'  party,  196.  Description  of  Kenilworth 
Castle,  203.  Elibbertigil)bet  prevails  on  the  giant  porter  there  to  admit  tlicm,  206.  Amy  is  shown  to  an  apartment  in 
the  tower,  from  whicli  she  writes  to  the  Earl  by  Wayland,  209.  Tressihan  coining  to  his  apartment  finds  it  occupied 
by  Amy,  214  ;  who  makes  hiin  promise  not  to  interfere  on  her  behalf  for  twenty-four  hours,  215.  Wayland  loses  her 
letter,  220 ;  and  is  turned  out  of  the  Castle  by  Lambourne,  222.  The  Qnecn's  procession  by  toreh-Ught,  227.  The 
water  pageant,  S:c.  230.  Slie  mqnires  why  Amy  is  absent,  and  Varney  produces  certificates  of  her  iUness,  235  ;  wliicli 
Tressilian  declares  untrue,  ii. ;  and  is  dismissed  from  the  presence,  237.  Varney,  Raleigli,  and  Blount  are  knighted, 
238—240.  Tlie  Earl  consults  with  Varney,  who  insinuates  the  propriety  of  murdering  Amy,  244.  Lambert  goes  in  to 
her  apartment  m  tlie  moniing  and  insults  her,  249.  The  jailer  comes  to  her  assistance,  he  and  Lambourne  flglit,  and 
Amy  escapes  into  the  Ple:usanee,  250.  The  Queen  discovers  her  in  the  grotto,  255.  She  declares  she  is  not  the  wife 
of  Varney,  256.  The  Queen  drags  her  before  Leicester  and  tlie  Court,  257  ;  and  orders  Leicester  into  custody  for  high 
treason,  258.  Amy  is  entrusted  to  Lord  Hunsdon's  charge,  259.  Varney  protests  that  she  is  his  wife,  and  insane,  ii. 
The  Earl  visits  her,  263.  She  refuses  ever  to  pass  as  Varney's  wife,  204.  Varney  makes  him  suspect  her  fldehty,  270. 
The  Earl  opens  the  casket  sent  by  her,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  stamps  tlie  jewels  to  pieces,  272.  Varney  ao-ain 
counsels  him  to  put  her  to  death,  276.  lie  consents,  and  gives  his  signet  ring  as  authority,  ii.  The  Queen's  physician 
reports  her  insane,  and  her  removal  from  the  castle  is  permitted,  277.  The  masque  of  Druids  in  the  Hall,  278. 
Tressilian  and  Leicester  appoint  a  hostile  meeting,  2S2.  Leicester  sends  Lambourne  after  Varney  i\ith  a  letter  of 
countermand,  283.  Leicester  and  Tressilian  fight,  but  are  interrupted,  285.  A  mock  figlit  between  the  Englisli  and 
Danes,  289.  The  Earl  and  Tressilian  meet  again  in  the  forest  and  fight,  292.  Tlie  Earl  is  kept  (ioni  kUling  Tressilian 
by  Fhbbertigibbet,  ib. ;  w  ho  gives  him  Amy's  letter  entrusted  to  Wayland,  293.  The  Earl,  satisfied  of  her  innocence, 
begs  pardon  of  Tressilian,  and  declares  Amy  his  countess,  ii.  Scene  in  the  Queen's  audiencc-cliambcr,  when  Lricesler 
avows  his  marriage,  297.     He  is  in  disgrace  at  Court,  Stil.     Lambourne,  puisuiug  with  the  Earl's  counterinaud,  is  shot 
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iloatl  by  Varney,  307-  Amy  is  brouplit  to  Cunmor  Viace,  308.  Death  of  jUhsco  by  suffocation,  309.  Vanipy  loosrns 
a  trap-door,  gives  sigTial  as  of  the  Earl  of  I^ricester's  arrival,  and  Amy,  rushing  from  her  room  to  meet  liini,  is  preci- 
pitated through  the  trap  into  an  abyss  and  killed,  310.  Varney  made  prisoner,  poisons  himself,  311 ;  and  Anthony 
Poster  amissing,  is  years  after  found  spring-locked  in  tlic  vaidt,  dead  upon  his  treasure-box,  i6. 


Vol.  YL— T  HE    PIRATE. 


CIIARACTErxS  INTRODUCED. 


Magnus  TroU,  the  Udaller  of  Zetland,  323. 

Minna  Troil,  335,     |    his  daughters. 

Krenda  Troil,  th.      } 

Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head,   "the  Reimkennar,"  and  mother 

of  Cleveland  the  pirate,  353. 
Krland,  her  father,  457. 

Olave,  her  brother,  the  grandsire  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  ib. 
I'acolet,  or  Nick  Strumpfer,  Noma's  dwarf  servant,  514. 
Claud  Halcro,  the  Udaller's  bard,  404. 
Giles,  Claud  Halcro's  ser\'ing  boy,  531. 
Kric  Scambister,  the  Udaller's  butler,  411. 
Euphane  Fea,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Burgh-AVestra,  4G9. 
Laurence  Scholey,  aser\'ant  there,  52'J. 

The  Lady  Glowrowrum,  414,  "!„*.»       l 

,,,-,.'  '  I  guests  at  Burgh 

Maddie  Groatsettar,)  ,  .,„  }  ,,.     . 

„  '  J- her  nieces,  413,  (  ^^est^a• 

( lara  Groatsettar,      J  / 

Triptolemus  Yellowley,  the  factor,  an  experimental  agricul- 
turist, 342. 
Jisper  Yellowley,  his  father,  ib. 
Mistress  Baby,  or  Barbara  Yellowley,  his  sister,  ib. 
'J'ronda  Dronsdaughter,  their  serving  woman,  355. 


The  LadyGlenprosing.a  neighbour  of  oldJa-spcrYcllowlcy, 343. 
Basil  Mertoun,  323;  alias  Vaughjin,  formerly  a  pirate,  fioy. 
Mordaunt  Mertoun,  his  son,  in  love  with  IJrenda  Trail,  330. 
Swertha,  Mertoun's  housekeeper,  32J>. 
Bryce  Snailsfoot,  the  jagger,  or  pedlar,  355. 
Pate  Paterson,  his  scn-ing  boy,  548. 
Niel  Uonaldson,  the  old  Ranzelnian  at  Jarlshof,  375. 
Margery  Bimbister,  his  spouse,  379. 
Sweyn  Erickson,  a  fisherman  at  Jarlshof,  329. 
Cajitain  Clement  Cleveland,  alias  Vaughan  the  Pirate,  372, 
380;  natural  son  of  the  clderVaughan,  and  UllaTroil,G09. 
Captain  Goife,  559, 
Hawkins,  the  boatswain,  560, 

Tom  Derrick,  the  quarter-master,  ib.  \  of  the  pirate 

Dick  Fletcher,  one  of  the  crew,  573,  /  vessel. 

Jack  Bunce,  alias  Frederick  Altamont, 

ci-devant  player,  539, 
Captain  Weatherport,  a  naval  officer,  607.  612. 
Mr.  George  Torfe,  the  provost  of  Orkney,  565,  582. 
Magistfates  with  him,  582. 
Soldiers,  Fishermen,  Pirates,  Domestics,  &c. 


PKIXCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  old  mansion  of  Jarlsliof  at  Sumburgh  Ucad,  322 — 325.  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  331.  Visits 
Magnus  Troil  and  his  daughters,  SS-t.  Departure  from  Magnus  Troll's  house  at  Burgh- Wcstra  in  a  storm,  31-1. 
Arrives  at  llarfra,  the  residence  of  the  agriculturist,  and  comjxds  the  giving  him  food,  31-'J.  Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head 
arrives,  355  ;  and  allays  tlie  storm,  3G0.  A  s!iip\vreck  at  Sumburgh  Head,  370.  A  stranger  c:»st  on  the  beach  is  saved 
by  Jlordaimt,  372.  Their  intennew  at  the  old  Kanzelman's  cottage,  379.  Mordaunt  met  by  Noma  at  tlie  Green 
Loch,  3S9.  His  journey  to  Burgh  Westra  with  the  Ycllowleys,  396.  Arrival  there,  'U)'2.  Cold  reception  of  bim  by 
Minna  and  Brenda,  404.  The  feast,  410.  The  sword  dance,  420.  IVIasquc  of  raemiaids,  ike  429.  Mordaunt's  inter- 
view witli  Brenda  at  night  by  the  lake,  431.  A  whale  attack,  ■1-38.  Mordaunt  saved  from  drowning  by  Cleveland,  ■W-2. 
TIu'  pedlar  arrives  with  news  of  a  sliip's  arrival,  41-5.  Noma  appears  to  Minna  and  Brenda  in  their  bed-room,  455  ;  and 
tells  them  her  history,  45G,  Her  fortimc-toUing  and  sudden  disappearance,  409.  Departure  of  the  fishermen  for  the 
season,  477.  Cleveland's  avowal  to  Minna  on  tlic  beach,  479  ;  and  serenade  under  her  window,  4S9.  Quarrels  witli 
Mordaunt  there,  490.  She  liears  and  pursues  thera,  491.  Ruins  of  St.  Ninian's  church  near  Jarlshof,  501.  The  elder 
Mertoun  discovers  Noma  at  the  tonih  there,  503.  Journey  of  M;ignus  Troil  and  his  daughters  to  the  Fitful  llrad,  507. 
Noma's  dwelling  iu  tlie  old  tower  there,  512.  She  forms  a  spell  to  cure  Minna,  520;  and  succeeds,  521.  The  party 
turned  out  of  doors  at  night,  52G.  They  go  to  a  hut  on  the  sands,  529.  Cleveland  found  at  the  ruins  of  the  Karl's 
p.'dace  of  Kirkwall,  538  The  fair  of  Saint  Olla  there,  547.  A  brawl  in  the  pedlar's  booth,  ib.  Cleveland  taken  into 
custody,  and  rescued,  551.  Noma  in  the  hovel  declares  herself  to  Jlordaunt  his  mother,  554.  Cleveland  goes  on  board 
the  pirate's  vessel,  559  ;  and  is  chosen  captain,  502.  He  visits  the  magistniles  iu  tlieir  council-room,  6G1.  Cleveland 
and  Yellowley  cxclianged  as  hostages,  5G8.  Yellowley  escapes  from  the  pirates,  570  ;  who  board  Magnus  Troil's  brig, 
573.  Minna  and  Brenda  with  Claud  Halcro  sent  ashore,  580.  I^Iinna's  interview  willi  Cleveland  at  the  cathedral  of 
St.  IVlagnus,  585.  His  escape  with  Noma  by  a  secret  passage,  589.  Bejoins  his  ship  and  releases  Magnus  Troil,  593. 
His  farewell  interview  witli  Minna  at  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis,  G03.  Skirmish  with  the  pirates — Cleveland  taken 
prisoner,  G05.  Capture  of  the  jiirate's  vessel,  fi07.  Meeting  of  the  elder  Mertoun  with  Noma  at  the  cathcdnil  of 
St.  Magnus,  and  discovery-  of  Cleveland  as  their  son,  G09.  Kxarninalion  before  the  Magistrates,  G13.  Cleveland 
rc]iricved,  goes  abroad,  G15.     Mordaunt  Mertoun  marries  Brenda  TroU,  010. 


Vol.  YIL— the  FORTUNES  OF  NIGEL. 


CHARACTEKS  INTBODl'CED. 


King  James  the  First,  58. 

Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  "Babie  Charles."  11.1, 
The  Duke  «»f  Ituckinghani,  "Steeuie,"  the  King's  favQuritc 
minister,  98. 


The  Karl  of  lluntinglen,  an  old  Scotch  nobleman,  93. 
Lord  Dalgnrno,  his  son,  102. 

Till-  Countess  of  niackcliustcr,  I,f)r(l  Dalgarno's  sister,  126. 
Sir  Ewes  Ilaldiniund,  his  friend,  1 16. 
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The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  2S4. 

Archie  Armstrong,  the  court  jester,  311. 

Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  a  crabbed  old  courtier,  G7. 

Sir  Ilunnion  Rattray  of  Rannagullion,  hisduelliiiff  friend,  ib. 

Maxwell,  the  deputy  chamberlain  at  Whitehal),  5S. 

Laurie  Linklater,  a  yeoman  of  the  King's  kitchen,  43,  23G. 

Sir  Edward  Mansel,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  2iG. 

Lady  Mansel,  his  wife,  2ij2. 

Giles,  a  warder  of  tlie  Tower,  2-iC) 

Knighton,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  groom,  71. 

Lutin,  Lord  Dalgarno's  page,  111. 

Lord  Nigel  Olifaunt  of  Glenvarloch,  33. 

Richie  Moniplies,  his  serving-man,  2(j. 

David  Ramsay,  the  watchmaker,  22. 

Margaret  Ramsay,  his  daughter,  G9. 

Jenkin  Vincent,  or  "  Jin  Vin,"  {in  love  with\ 

her,)  23, 
Frank  Tunstall,  ib. 
Widow  Simmons  the  sempstress,  their  neighbour,  25. 
Janet,  their  Scotch  laundress,  82. 
Andrew  Skurliewhitter,  the  scrivener,  56. 
Willie,  his  clerk,  2!)2. 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu,  keeper  of  a  gambling 

house,  117, 
Duke  Hildebrod,  president  of  the  Alsatia  Club,  157. 


^|R. 


amsaj'  s  ap- 
prentices. 


Captain  Colcpepper,  orPeppercuU,  the  Alsatianbully,  157,200. 
Old  Trapbois,  the  miser  in  Alsatia,  16'. 
Hartha  Trapbois,  his  daughter,  lli2,  1115. 
Old  Dorothy,  their  charwoman,  11)8. 

Black  Feltham,   i  highwaymen    with    Captain    Colepeppcr, 
Dick  Shakebag,  I      208,  308. 
Master  George  Heriot,  the  King's  goldsmith,  20. 
Aunt  Judith,  his  sister,  68. 
Roberts,  his  cash-keeper,  ?1. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Windsor,  his  friend,  74. 

The  Lady  Herniione,  or  Lady  Erniinia  Pauletti,  his  ward,  75. 
Mademoiselle  Pauline,  or  Monna  Paula,  her  attendant,  1115. 
Reginald  Lowestoffe,  a  young  Templar,  HO. 
Jim,  his  boy,  152. 
Ringwood,  a  yrung  Templar,  292. 
John  Christie,  the  ship-owner  at  Paul's  Wharf,  38. 
Dame  Nelly  Christie,  his  wife,  ifi. 
Benjamin  Suddlechop,  the  barber,  82. 
Dame  Ursula,  or  Ursley  Suddlechop,  his  wife,  80. 
Wilsa,  her  mulatto  girl,  81. 
Mother  Redcap,  an  old  nurse,  82. 
Master  Raredrench,  the  apothecary,  30. 
Ned  Kilderkin,  the  eating-house  keeper  at  Greenwich,  235. 
Couiticrs,  Soldiers,  Alsatians,  Apprentices,  Boatmen,  High- 
waymen, Domestics,  &c. 


PKINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Da\-id  Ramsay's  .ippreutices  calling  watches,  &c.  near  Temple  Bar,  35.  Richie  Moniplies  hrouglit  in  with  liis  head 
broken,  30.  The  king's  guldsiuith  relieves  him,  35.  He  returns  to  his  master's,  Lord  Nigel's,  lodgings,  41  ;  and  tells 
his  adventures  on  presenting  the  supplication  to  the  king,  43.  The  goldsmith  visits  Nigel,  46.  Promises  to  present 
anew  the  supplication,  51.  Presents  it,  62  ;  and  the  king  gives  him  the  crown  jewels  in  pledge,  64.  Nigel  dines  at 
the  goldsmith's,  CO.  At  prayers  tliere  the  Lady  Hermione  enters  the  room,  75.  Margaret  Ramsay  ill,  sends  for  Dame 
Ursula,  82  ;  and  deelai-es  her  love  for  Lord  Nigel,  86.  Nigel  introduced  at  Court,  92 ;  presents  his  petition  to  the  king, 
95.  Lord  Iluntinglen  prevails  on  the  king  to  grant  it  his  sign  manual,  97.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  declares  his 
enmity  to  Nigel,  98;  who  is  introduced  to  Lord  Dalgirno,  102.  Deeds  prepared  for  releasing  Nigel's  estates  from 
mortgage,  108,  Dalgarno  takes  him  to  a  gambling-Iiouse,  117.  A  duel  there  between  a  citizen  and  a  swaggering 
captain,  121.  Richie  Moniplies,  leaving  Nigel's  service,  cautions  him  against  gambling,  132.  Nigel  warned  against 
Lord  Dalgarno  in  an  anonymous  letter,  137.  Sir  Mungo  in  tlie  Park  reproaches  liim  with  the  ruin  of  a  young  citizen 
at  gambling,  139.  Lord  Dalgarno  witli  the  prince  pass  him  unnoticed,  143.  Nigel  strikes  Dalgarno  with  his  sword, 
14S  ;  and  pursued,  takes  refuge  in  Lowest offe's  Templars'  chambers,  150.  Is  sworn  a  memlier  of  the  Alsatian  C'lnb,  161  ; 
and  assigned  to  lodgings  at  the  old  miser's,  1C2.  Aeeonut  of  the  lady  llermiono's  residence  at  the  goldsmitli's  house, 
164.  Marg.aret  Ramsay  informs  her  of  Nigel's  situation,  171.  She  gives  Margaret  money  to  assist  his  escape,  174-5  ; 
and  tells  her  own  story  of  her  private  marriage  with  Lord  Dalgarno  abroad,  and  liis  subsequent  brutal  conduct  to,  and 
desertion  of,  her,  177.  Dame  Ursley  bribes  Vincent  the  apprentice  to  assist  in  Nigel's  escape,  1S9.  Nigel  turns  the 
swaggering  captain  out  of  his  lodgings,  202.  The  old  miser  at  night  steals  the  king's  sign  maunal  from  Nigel's  trunk, 
315.  He  is  murdered,  Nigel  saves  the  daughter's  life,  and  shoots  one  of  the  murderers,  215.  He  hears  of  orders  to 
hunt  him  out,  and  of  a  boat  ready  for  his  escape,  320.  The  miser's  daughter  prevails  in  her  wish  to  accompauy  him, 
222.  They  take  the  miser's  chest,  323  ;  and  proceed  in  the  boat  from  Whitefriars,  244.  At  Nigel's  recommendation 
she  goes  to  John  Christie's,  hut  is  turned  away  from  the  door,  and  meets  Richie  Moni|dics,  228.  Nigel  compels  the 
boatman  to  row  him  to  Greenwich,  instead  of  aboard  of  a  ship,  as  others  had  ordered,  332.  The  king's  cook  advises 
him  to  hide  in  the  Park,  337  ;  where  he  meets  the  king  alone  from  a  hunting  party,  339.  The  king  alarmed  has  him 
arrested  for  high  treason,  241  ;  and  he  is  sent  to  tlie  Tower,  344.  Margaret  Ramsay,  in  boy's  disguise,  put  into  his 
prison  room,  246.  Christie  charges  him  with  having  taken  away  his  wife,  249.  Tlie  goldsmith  comes  in  and 
reproaches  him,  254.  The  king's  sign  manual  missed  from  his  trunk,  358.  Margaret  Ramsay  discovered,  359.  Tells 
her  adventures  on  presenting  the  Lady  Hermione's  petition  to  the  king,  260.  Sir  Mungo  in  the  Tower  torments  Nigel 
on  the  risk  of  losing  his  right  hand,  265.  Moniplies  having  married  the  miser's  daughter,  returns  to  Nigel's  service,  370. 
Has  an  audience  with  the  king,  and  restores  the  crowni  jewels  found  in  the  miser's  chest,  373.  The  king  puts  him 
behind  the  arras  and  frightens  tlie  goldsmith,  374.  Moniplies  dismissed  the  palace  for  oiFcring  to  bribe  the  king  in 
Nigel's  cause,  377.  The  king  shows  Lord  Iluntinglen  the  villany  of  his  son  (Lord  Dalgarno)  towards  the  Lady 
Hermione,  379  ;  and  threatens  Lord  Dalgarno  with  banishment,  383.  Lord  D.  marries  her  in  presence  of  the  king, 
385  ;  who  pardons  Nigel,  389.  Moniplies  pays  off  the  mortgage  on  Nigel's  estate,  393.  Lord  Dalgarno  sends  Nigel 
a  challenge,  393  ;  and  makes  the  scrivener  promise  to  swear  the  money  was  not  paid  in  time,  304.  The  swaggeriii'"' 
captain  agrees  with  the  scrivener  to  waylay  and  rob  Lord  D.,  296.  Moniplies  and  Vincent  arrange  to  waylay  the 
captain  and  his  gang,  302.  Lord  Dalgarno  on  Enfield  Chace  with  Christie's  wife,  whom  he  had  carried  off,  304 ;  is 
shot  by  the  captain,  307.  Moniplies  and  his  party  come  up  and  kill  the  captain  and  his  gang,  308.  Christie  leads  his 
wife  away,  i/j.  The  wedding  of  Lord  Nigel  with  Margaret  Ramsay — the  king  dines  with  them,  314.  Moniplies  married 
to  the  miser's  daughter,  gives  Nigel  the  title  deeds  of  his  est.ate,  ii. ;  and  is  knighted,  310. 
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Vol.  VIL— PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


vourite  uns- 
tresses. 


King  Charles  the  Second,  58-1. 

Queen  Catliarine  his  consort,  G91. 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  late  Queen  of  Charles  the  First,  G16. 

James  Duke  of  York,  the  King's  brother,  G9\. 

The  Lady  Anne,  the  Duke  of  York's  daughter,  G85. 

Prince  Rupert,  388,615. 

Lord  Itochester,  the  disgraced  minister,  557. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  privy  counsellor,  582,  058. 
Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington,  ditto,  569. 

Anthony  A.shley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  460,  557. 

Sir  William  Seroggs,  502,  n.,  556,  n.,  665,      I  Judces 

Lord  North,  662,  6G5,  > 

Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  550,  n. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  692. 

The  Duchess  of  Richmond.  426. 

Master  Charles  Topham,  usher  of  the  black  rod,  500. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  or  "  La  Belle"!   .       Vine's    fa- 
Louise  de  Querouaille,"  550,  691.  I 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  69 1 ,  i 

Mistress  Nelly  or  Nell  Gwynne,  420,  657,      ^ 

Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey,  a  magistrate  killed  by  Papists,  520. 

Captain  Selby.  098        1  „^„^^  ;„  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Captam  Carleton,  711,^ 

Richard  Whalley,  the  regicide,  450. 

Master  Empson,  the  King's  flageolet  player,  586. 

Rajazet,  a  black  page  at  St.  James's  palace,  592. 

Master  Maulstatute,  a  magistrate,  603. 

Master  Howlaglass,  the  preacher,  his  friend,  607. 

Jfajor  Coleby.  a  warder  of  the  Tower,  631. 

Sir  GeofTrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf.  611,  614. 

Master  Crofts,  whom  he  killed  in  a  duel,  018. 

Master  Evans,  the  late  King's  giant-porter,  613. 

1'he  fat  captain  of  Newgate,  609. 

Jem  Clink,  the  turnkey  there,  611. 

Master  Shortell,  the  mercer  at  Liverpool,  501. 

Joe  Bridtesly,  the  horse-dealer  there,  499. 

John  Whitecrafr,  the  inn-keeper  at  Altringham,  503,  507. 

Dame  Whitccraft,  his  wife,  504. 

Alice,  their  servant  girl,  506, 

Master  Sharper,  the  cutler  in  the  Strand,  676,  713. 

Adrian  Hanson,  a  Dutch  merchant,  killed  at  Boston,  449. 

George  VilHers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  King's  favourite 
minister,  505. 

Mary.  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  570,  684. 

Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  her  father,  570. 

Master  Thomas  Jerningham,  the  Duke's  gentleman,  560,  GZG. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Quodling,  the  Duke's  chaplain,  683. 

Old  Gatheral,  the  Duke's  steward,  507. 

Old  Dame  Dowlas,  the  Duke's  housekeeper,  618. 

Jacob  Doublefee,  his  money-lender.  639. 

Jack  Jenkins,  the  fencer,  in  the  Duke's  service. 

Colonel  Thomas  Blood,  the  Duke's  agent,  043. 

Elkana  Settle,  the  poet,  50S. 

Edward  Christian,  one  of  the  conspirators,  508  ;  alias  Richard 
Ganlesse,  or  Simon  Canter,  500,  50.S, 

Colonel  William  Christian,  his  brother,  shot  for  insurrection, 
381. 

Master  Thomas  Chifllnch,  the  King's  private  emissar>-,  557  ; 
alias  Will  Smith,  a  friend  of  Richard  Ganlesse,  515. 

Kate  Chifliuch,  his  mistress,  587. 


^^onsieur  Chaubert,  his  cook,  515. 

Tom  Beacon,  his  groom,  515,  556. 

Lord  Saville,  a  young  nobleman,  501. 

Master  Jeremy,  his  head  domestic,  ib. 

Jonathan,  his  attendant,  if*. 

Major  Ralph  Bridgenorth,  a  Roundliead,  and  a  conspirator, 
348. 

Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  his  wife,  349. 

Alice  Bridgenorth,  their  daughter,  350. 

Monsieur  de  Pigal,  her  dancing-master,  432. 

Dame  Martha,  their  housekeeper,  356. 

Master  Joachin  Win-the-fight,  Major  Bridgenorth's  atlorncy, 
402. 

Master  Nehemiah  Solsgrace,  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  361. 

Holdfast  Clegg,  the  Puritan  millwright,  368. 

Gafler  Hodgeson,  a  Puritan,  372. 

Dr.  Titus  Oates,  the  champion  of  the  Popish  Plot,  667. 

Captain  Dangerfield,  J  j^j^^^^^.j^^^^^^^  .^  ^j^^p^^^j^^^  p,^j^5^„ 

Master  Everett,  J 

Old  Wiever,  the  preacher,  a  conspirator,  680,  710. 

Charlotte  de  la  Tremomlle,  Countess  of  Derby,  and  Queen 
of  Man,  375. 

Philip  Earl  of  Derby,  her  son.  King  of  Man,  42.'i. 

Fenclla,  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  Countess's  attendant, 
458 — lG4,o/m*  Zarah,  daughter  of  Edward  Chrisitian,  718. 

Greenhalgh,  the  Earl  of  Derby's  messenger,  457. 

Old  GriflUhs,  the  Earl's  steward,  458. 

Morris,  his  domestic,  iHi. 

Adrian  Brakel,  the  gipsy  mountebank,  formerly  Fcnella's 
master,  497. 

Aldrick  the  Jesuit,  the  Countess's  confessor,  461. 

Captain  Barston,  alias  Fcnwicke.  a  Jesuit  and  secret  cor- 
respondent of  the  Countess.  582. 

Martin  Christal,  his  landlord  in  the  Savoy,  583. 

William  Peveril,  ancestor  of  Pevcril  of  the  Peak,  347. 

Sir  Geotfrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  a  Cavalier,  348. 

Lady  Margaret  Peveril,  his  wife.  ib. 

Julian  Peveril,  their  son,  356,  425. 

Richard  Whitakcr,  the  old  steward,  300, 

Gatherill.  the  bailiff,  ift. 

Mrs.  Ellesmere,  head  domestic,  374, 

Deborah  Debbitch,  governante,  ih. 

Lance  Outram.  the  park-keeper,  375, 

Rough  Ralf.  his  helper,  553, 

Rachel,  a  servant  girt,  400, 

Cisly  Sellok,  ditto,  544, 

Sir  Jasper  Craiibourne,  ZGO, 

Cholmondlcy  of  Vale  Royal,  3SS, 

Dick  Wildblood  of  the  Vale,  369, 

Colonel  Mitford,  714, 

Dr.  Dummerar,  the  episcopal  parson,  360,/ 

Lamington  and  Sam  Brewer,  Sir  Geoffrey's  followers,  382. 

Saunders,  tlie  groom,  389. 

Roger  Raine.  the  rapstcr,  .369. 

Dame  Raine.  his  widow,  520. 

Matthew  Chamberlain,  his  successor,  ib. 

Gafler  Ditchley,  544, 1  „.    -^„„nv  ,-.  «.:„,« 
'    „       J  oir  Oeourey  s  miners. 
Joe  Rnntgap,  549,     i  •' 

Courtiers,  Olhcers,  Soldiers,  Conspirators,  Musicians,  Citi- 
zens, Attendants,  Miners,  &c. 


at  Sir  Gcofirey 
'^veril's. 


I  friends  of  Sir 
[  GcoffreyPevu- 
I    ril. 


TRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

History-  of  lh(^  roveril  and  Bridgcnorlli  families,  347.  Jlajor  Bridgenorth  sees  for  tlie  first  time  his  infant  daughter 
Alice  at  Lady  rcvcril's,  351.  Jjudy  rcverii  invites  him  and  his  friends  to  a  feast  in  honour  of  t)ic  kinj^'s  restoration,  35S. 
Up  protests  agrainst  tlie  drinking  of  hoaltlis,  3(54.  Procession  of  tlie  Cavaliers  and  Puritans  to  Vcveril  Cnstle,  3G7. 
They  dine  in  separate  rooms,  371.  Julian  Peveril  and  Alice  Brid^'ennrth  .alarmed  by  the  sudden  ap]»earance  of  the 
Countess  of  Derhy  iu  tlieir  play-room,  375.     Major  Uridgenurth  enters,  377.     The  Countess  infonns  Lady  Peveril  of 
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her  imprisonment  and  of  Colonel  Clirlstian's  execution,  3S0.  Mnjor  B.  threatens  her  witli  arrest  for  the  murder,  3S-1'. 
Lady  r.'s  attendants  disarm  and  detain  liim  in  tht^  castle,  3S5.  Sir  Geoffrey  Puvcril  arrives,  3»7.  Major  B.  escapes,  391, 
Sir  Geoffrey  and  his  followers  escort  tlie  Countess  from  his  castle,  393.  They  are  pursued  by  Major  B.'s  party  with  a 
king's  messenger,  396.  Sir  Geoffrey  destroys  the  warrant,  ih. ;  and  sends  the  party  back,  397.  JIajor  B.  writes  to 
Lady  Peveril  of  his  leaving  the  country  and  taking  Alice  with  him,  401.  Dr.  Dununerar  restored  to  his  vicarage,  and 
the  Presbyterian  minister  ejected,  405.  Sir  Geoffrey  sends  Major  B.  a  cliallenge,  whicli  he  declines,  -ill.  Lady  Peveril 
meets  Major  B.,  410  ;  who  warns  her  not  to  let  the  Countess  educate  Julian,  419.  Julian  is  sent  to  the  castle  of  the 
Countess  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  423;  and  visits  Alice  privately,  427.  Tiieir  interview  is  interrupted  liy  the  sudden 
entrance  of  Major  B.,  44-1  ;  who  invites  Juhan  to  stay  in  the  house,  444  ;  and  at  dinner  tells  the  storj-  of  Whalley  the 
regicide,  44'y.  Description  of  Holm  Peel  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  454.  The  young  Lord  Derby  consults  Julian  on 
an  alarm  of  insurrection,  460.  Julian  receives  a  note  from  Alice  to  meet  her,  462.  Penella  the  dumb  girl  warns  him 
not  to  go,  469.  He  meets  Alice,  and  she  tells  him  to  beware  of  her  fatlier,  who  suddenly  appears  to  them,  472.  He 
encourages  Julian's  suit  to  Alice,  476.  The  Countess  informs  Julian  of  the  Popish  Plot,  486.  He  consents  to  convey 
her  despatches  to  London,  4S8 ;  writes  to  Alice,  489  ;  and  leaves  the  castle  by  night,  403.  Penella  follows  him  on 
board  the  ship,  495  ;  and  is  sent  back,  496.  Julian  purchases  a  horse  at  Liverpool,  500  ;  where  he  sees  a  warrant  to 
arrest  his  father,  501.  Stops  at  a  village  inn,  where  he  meets  Edward  Christian  under  the  name  of  Gaulesse,  503  ;  and 
proceeds  with  him  towards  Peveril  Castle,  thougli  contrary  warned  by  the  landlady,  509.  Christian  takes  him  to 
a  house  by  the  road  side,  514,  where  they  sup  with  Chillinch ;  JuUan's  wine  is  drugged,  and  the  charges  drawn  from 
liis  pistols,  517.  Arrives  at  his  father's  castle,  which  is  in  disorder,  525;  and  finds  him  and  his  mother  under  arrest 
for  the  PopisliPlot,  52S.  He  attempts  a  rescue,  fires  his  pistol  at  Major  Bridgeuorth,  and  is  arrested,  ib.  Major  B. 
conducts  him  to  liis  own  house,  where  he  meets  Alice,  533  ;  and  attends  their  family  prayers,  537.  Major  B.  offers  him 
means  of  escape,  which  he  declin(*s,  539.  Lance  Ontram,  Sir  Geoffrey's  park-keeper,  assembles  the  miners  to  rescue 
Julian,  544'.  They  attack  and  fire  Major  B.'s  house,  540.  JiJian  is  released,  and  warns  the  Major  not  to  leave  Ahce 
under  Christian's  care,  551.  He  starts  for  London  with  Lance,  554.  At  an  inn,  overliears  Chiffinch  tell  Lord  Savillc 
tltat  he  and  Christian  had  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingliam  to  carrj-  otf  Alice  to  Whitehall,  55S  ;  and  tliat 
they  had  stolen  from  Julian,  while  asleep,  the  Countess's  despatches,  and  tampered  with  his  pistols,  559.  Julian  rides 
after  him  in  the  morning  and  compels  surrender  of  iiis  papers,  562.  The  Duke's  levee  of  poets,  painters,  &c.  565. 
Christian  tells  the  Duke  of  their  having  brought  Alice  to  London,  570 ;  and  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril's  arrest,  572. 
Christian  persuades  Major  B.  to  leave  iVlice  under  his  care,  574.  Character  of  Christian,  577-  Julian  going  to  deliver 
one  of  the  Countess's  letters,  is  prevented  by  PeneUa,  582  ;  who  takes  him  into  the  Park,  \\here  they  meet  the  King. 
She  dances  before  him,  and  he  sends  them  both  to  the  palace,  583.  Alice  is  lodged  by  Christian  in  the  apartments  of 
Cliiffinch's  mistress,  591 ;  where,  pursued  by  the  Duke,  she  comes  to  the  King's  presence,  592.  The  King  allows  her  to 
quit  the  palace  with  Julian,  597-  They  are  followed  and  insulted  by  two  retainers  of  the  Duke,  601.  Julian  fights  \\\i\\ 
and  disables  one,  while  the  other  carries  Alice  off  to  a  boat,  602.  Julian  arrested  for  the  assault,  603  ;  is  taken  before 
a  magistrate  and  sent  to  Newgate,  606.  He  asks  for  Sir  Geoffrey's  cell.  Oil ;  and  is  taken  to  that  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  the  celebrated  dwarf,  612 ;  who  tells  him  how  the  late  Queen  had  him  enclosed  in  a  pie  and  brought  to  table, 
016.  Julian  hears  a  female  voice  addressing  him  in  the  night,  620;  and  in  tlic  night  following,  026.  Peceives  an 
anonpnous  letter,  promising  rescue  on  his  w'ay  to  the  Tower,  if,  in  token  of  mtH  to  renounce  Alice,  he  then  wear  a  white 
ribbon  on  his  hat,  629.  Leaves  Newgate  with  black  crape  on  his  hat,  631.  Another  boat  approaches,  but  instantly 
moves  off  again,  032.  Julian  taken  to  the  Tower,  his  mother  throws  him  a  handkerchief  from  the  window  of  her  cell, 
633.  Jerningliam  reports  to  the  Duke  his  carrying  off  Alice,  630.  The  Duke  iufonns  Christian  of  Alice  leaving  the 
palace  with  Julian,  642.  Christian  sets  out  on  a  false  scent  to  Derbyshire  in  pursuit  of  them,  643.  Tlie  Duke  emjdoys 
Colonel  Blood  to  waylay  Christian,  644;  and  entering  the  apartment  of  Alice  in  his  house,  finds  her  escaped  and  Zara 
remaining  instead,  649.  He  attempts  to  detain  her,  but  she  escapes  by  the  window,  654.  Tlie  King  visits  the  Tower, 
658  ;  and  recognises  old  Major  Coleby,  who  sits  down  and  dies,  659.  Blood  telling  the  Duke  of  Christian  being  still  in 
London,  is  pointed  out  to  the  King,  who  scouts  him  from  his  presence,  001.  The  State  Triid  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril, 
Julian,  and  the  D\^arf,  for  being  concerned  in  the  Popish  Plot,  063.  Evidence  of  Dr.  Titus  Gates,  007.  The  Judge 
seems  to  quarrel  with  the  counsel,  669.  The  prisoners  acquitted,  671.  Skirmish  between  them  and  the  mob,  074. 
They  retire  into  a  house  where  they  are  locked  in,  675.  Major  Bridgeuorth  appears  to  them,  677  ;  and  takes  Julian  to 
a  room,  where  a  large  number  of  conspirators  are  assembled,  079.  Christian  addresses  them,  681 ;  and  persuades  the 
Duke  to  join  and  attack  tlie  palace,  685.  He  consents,  and  gives  his  signet  ring,  688.  The  Countess  of  Derby  appears 
unexpectedly  at  Court,  093.  The  Dwarf  brought  to  the  Court-ball  in  a  violoncello,  accuses  the  Duke  of  high  treason, 
and  discloses  the  conspiracy,  090.  Defensive  preparations  at  the  palace,  699.  The  Duke  summoned,  702.  On  his  way 
to  the  palace,  is  told  of  the  conspiracy's  failure,  704.  Christian's  inten'iew  with  Zarah,  aVnis  Fenella,  who  refuses  liis 
offer  of  the  Duke  in  marriage,  700  ;  and  declares  her  love  for  Julian,  709.  The  Duke  appears  before  the  King,  and 
denies  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  712.  Alice,  under  an  assumed  name,  lelt  by  her  father  witli  Lady  Peveril,  is 
introduced  by  Sir  Geoffrey  to  Julian,  714.  The  King  sends  for  them  to  the  palace,  715.  The  King  pubUcly  acquits  the 
Duke  of  the  conspiracy,  720  ;  but  in  private  makes  him  confess,  and  forgives  him,  723.  Stratagem  of  tlie  King  to  make 
Fenella  speak,  725.  She  informs  tliat  Christian  em])loyed  her  as  a  spy  upoli  the  Countess  of  Derby,  ih.  Christian 
declares  her  lus  daughter,  and  is  banished  the  kingdom,  726.     Julian  Peveril  marries  Alice  Bridgeuorth,  ib. 
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Vol.  VIIL— aUENTIN   DURWARD. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


85,1 
!  of  [ 


his  two 
daughters. 


Louis  the  Eleventh.  King^  of  France,  disguised  first  as  the 
merchant  Maitre  Pierre,  32,  S4. 

The  Princess  Anne,  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu,  85,' 

The  Princess  Joan,  affianced  to  the  Duke 
Orleans,  ib. 

Louis  Duke  of  Orleans,  82. 

The  Count  de  Dunois,  ih. 

Oliver  !e  Dain,  or  "  Oliver  le  Diahle,"  the  court  barber,  and 
kincj's  favourite  minister,  84. 

Martius  Galeotti  Martivalle,  the  King's  astrologer,  124. 

Cndinal  Bahie,  83. 

Montjoie,  chief  herald  of  France,  217. 

Tristan    rHerniite.    provost-marshnl    of    France,   first    dis- 
guised as  Maitre  Pierre's  gossip,  .12, 

Trois-Eschelles.l 

Ti  .....  ,         t  executioners,  6G. 

Petit-Andr6,        J 

Lord  Crawibrd,  captain  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  75. 

Ludovic  Lesly,  or  Le  lialafre,  an  old  archer  of  the  Scottish 
Guard,  55. 

Qiientin  Durward.  his  nephew,  30. 

Andrew  Arnot.  one  of  Le  Balafre's  yeomen,  5fi. 

Arcliie  Cunningham,  70,  \ 

Lindesay,  ib.  \ 

John  Guthrie,  ib. 

Tyrie,  ih. 

Bertrand  Guyot,  13C. 

"William    de    la  Marck, 
French  noble,  19f). 

Carl  Eberson,  his  son,  105. 

Isabelle.  Countess  of  Croye.  award  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
first  disguised  as  Jacqueline,  at  Plessis,  47,  111 

The  Countess  Hameline  of  Croye,  her  aunt,  112;  fust  dis- 
guised as  Dame  Perotte  at  Plessis,  48. 


archers  of  the  Scottish  Guard. 


'the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes," 


insurgent   citi- 
zens at  Liege. 


Marthon,  their  female  attendant, 134 ;  alias  Rispah,  a  Bohe- 
mian, 181. 

Zamet  Maiigrabin,  a  Bohemian,  hanged  near  Plessis,  fi  I. 

Hayradilen  Maugrabin,  his  brother,  the  "  Zingaro,"  i  H  ;  as 
Rouge  Sanglier,  a  diguised  herald,  282. 

The  Franciscan  prior  at  Namur,  150. 

Father  Francis,  a  monk  there.  158. 

Heiririck,  a  Gtrnian  lauzknecht,  155. 

Louis  of  Bourljon,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  1G5. 

The  Bishop's  chaplain.  174. 

Meinhcer  Hermann  Pavilion,  the  Syndic, 
171. 

I\reinheer  Rouslaer,  a  chief  burgher,  ib. 

Peterkin  Geislaer,  a  citizen,  186, 

Nikkei  Blok,  the  butcher,  172, 

Claus  Hammerlein,  the  smith,  ib. 

Conrade  Horst,  a  citizen,  192,  ^ 

Mother  Mabel  Pavilion,  the  Syndic's  wife,  197. 

Trudcheu,  or  Gertrude  Pavilion,  his  daughter,  173. 

lians  Glover,  her  betrothed,  201. 

Chariot,  a  messenger,  227. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  220. 

Count  Philip  de  Cr^vecour,  the  Duke's  envoy  to  France,  88. 

The  Countess  of  Cr^vecour,  277. 

Count  Stephen,  nephew  of  Count  de  Crevecour,  208. 

Philip  des  Comines,  the  Duke's  favourite  niinister,  216. 

Baron  de  Hynibercourt,  one  of  the  Duke's  ollicers,  ib. 

Tbe  Count  of  Campo-Basso,  258. 

Tid  Wftzweiler,  or  "  Le  Glorieux,"  the  Duke's  jester,  233. 

Momay.  the  old  seneschal  at  Peronne.  211. 

Toi>on  d'Or,  the  chief  herald  of  Burgundy.  90. 

The  Abbess  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  near  Peronne,  277. 

Courtiers,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Insurgent  Citizens,  Attendants. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Quentin  Dunvard  meets  Kinjj  Louis  and  the  Provost  Marshal  in  disguise  by  tlie  brook  near  Plessis,  31.  Tliey  pass 
by  the  castle  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  3S.  The  King  and  Quentiu  Durward  breakfast  at  the  Pleur-de-lys  inn,  ^l-;  whcrfi 
he  sees  the  Countess  Isabelle  in  disjjuise  at  the  turret  window,  52.  First  inter\iew  witii  his  uncle  Le  Balafrt,  55.  lie 
cuts  down  a  Bohemian  from  hanging  on  a  tree,  G4-.  Is  arrested  by  the  provost-marshal,  fifj.  Rescued  by  the  archers 
of  the  Scottish  Guard,  68;  and  is  enrolled  one  of  the  Guard,  7(>.  The  King  holds  a  Court  in  the  castle,  81.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  ambassador  brings  a  defiance  to  the  King,  SS.  Tlie  boar  hunt,  93.  Cardinal  B;due  thrown 
from  his  horse,  90.  Quentin  saves  the  King  from  the  boar,  9S.  Is  placed  sentinel  in  the  castle  frallcry,  103;  and  in 
the  breakfast  room,  106.  The  King  takes  him  to  the  astrologer's  turret,  124,  Quentin  sets  out  by  night  with  tlie 
ladies  of  Croye  towards  Liege,  13L  They  are  overtaken  and  attacked  by  two  knights,  136.  Quentin  unhorses  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  fights  with  the  Count  de  Dunois,  137.  The  Scottish  Guard  come  up  and  arrest  the  Duke  and  the 
Count,  139.  Quentin's  wound  dressed  by  the  Countess  Isabelle,  14-2.  They  proceed,  guided  by  the  Buhemian,  14-5  ; 
and  arrive  at  the  convent  of  Namur,  150.  Quentin  concealed,  overhears  a  conspiracy  between  the  Bohemian  and 
others,  155 ;  which  he  frustrates  by  taking  another  ntad  than  proposed  by  the  Bohemian,  and  they  arrive  at  tiie  Bisliop 
of  Liege's  castle,  1G5.  Quentin  witnesses  an  uproar  in  Liege,  172.  A  letter  given  him  by  a  lady  in  tiie  castle  garden, 
177.  The  castle  assaulted  at  night  by  tlie  insurgent  citizens,  and  taken,  ISO.  Quentin  escapes  witli  the  Countess 
Hameline  by  mistake,  181 ;  and  returns  to  seek  the  Countess  Isabelle,  183.  Jlidnight  feast  of  De  la  Marck  and  the 
insurgents  in  the  castle  hall,  190.  Murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  by  De  la  Marck,  193,  Quentin  and  the  Countess 
Isabelle  escape  in  disguise  on  horseback,  201 ;  are  pursued  by  De  la  Marck's  black  troopers,  206  ;  and  rescued  by  a  party 
under  the  Count  Crevecour,  207  ;  with  whom  they  travel  to  IVroune,  211.  King  Louis  arrives  witli  a  small  retinue  in 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  camp,  220 ;  and  is  escorted  to  the  castle  of  I'eroune,  225.  The  Duke's  grand  supper,  233. 
An  ui)roar — the  Duke  charges  the  King  witli  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  236.  The  King's  nobles  disarmed  and 
ln'  made  prisoner,  238  ;  and  conducted  to  Earl  Herbert's  tower,  240.  He  orders  the  execution  of  his  Astrologer,  243  ; 
who  alarms  l|iin,  and  tlic  order  is  recalled,  255.  Interview  of  Philip  des  Comines  with  the  King,  who  endeuv(!urs  to 
bribe  him,  260.  Interview  of  Quentin  with  the  Countess  Is;il)elle  at  the  convent,  271.  The  investigation  before  the 
council,  274.  The  Bohemian  introdueed,  disguised  as  a  herald  from  Liege,  282 ;  is  hunted  out  by  the  hounds,  2S6 ; 
and  executed,  290.  The  Countess  Isabelle  publicly  refuses  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  296.  The  King  and  the  Duke  rccou- 
eilcd,  the  troops  of  both  le.ave  Peronne  to  attack  Liege,  299.  Nocturnal  sally  of  the  Liegois,  306.  The  city  attacked, 
309.  Quentin  fights  with  De  la  Marck  disguised  astheDuke  of  Orleans,  and  wounds  him,  311.  Runs  to  the  rescue  of 
Gertrude  Pavilion,  ib.  The  city  taken,  312,  Le  Bdafre  cuts  off  De  la  Marck's  head,  312.  Quentin  married  to  the 
Countess  Isabelle,  314. 
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Vol.  VIIL— ST.   RONAN'S     WELL. 


CHARACTERS    INTRODUCED. 


Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  the  Lady  Patroness  at  the  Spa, 

343. 
RFrs.  Jones,  her  waitiiif;  woman,  372,  5G6. 
.loliffe,  her  footman,  375. 
Dr.  Qucntin  Qiiackleben,  "the  man  of  Medicine, 

344. 
Mr.  Philip  AVinterblossoni,  "the  man  of  Taste,' 

34-., 
Mr.     Saunders     Meiklewham,     "  the     man      of 

Law,"  //), 
Captain  MacTurk,  "  the  man  of  Peace,"  ih. 
Rev. Mr,  Simon  Cliatterly,  "the man  of  Ileligion,' 

34i3, 
Mr.  Michael  Meredith,  "  the  man  of  Mirth,"  ib. 
Sir  Bingo  Binka,  a  fox-hunting  baronet,  340, 
Lady  Binks,  formerly  Miss  Racliel  Bonnyrigg,  ih.  3G1, 
Mrs.  Gingham,  her  waiting  woman,  i/>. 
Miss   Maria  Digges,  a  friend  of  Lady  Penfeather,  348, 

368, 
Mr.  Robert  Rymar,  the  poet,  375, 
Mr.  Keelavine,  the  painter,  ib. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Blower,  a  ship-owner's  widow,  3f)0, 
Sandie  Lawson,  keeper  of  the  Spa  Hotel,  337. 
Dinah,  his  daughter,  348- 
Toby,  the  waiter,  ih. 
l^Ir.  Pott,  librarian  at  the  Spa,  541. 
Mrs.  Pott,  his  wife,  ib. 
j\rr.  John  Mowbray,  of  St.  Ronan's,  343. 
Clara  Mowbray,  his  sister,  304. 
Hannah  Irwin,  her  former  confidante,  527,  ^i>2. 
Patrick,  a  domestic,  570,     \ 
Martha,  the  servant,  5S5,    V     at  Shaw's  Castle. 
Joseph,  the  gardener,  587,   ? 
Peregrine  Touchwood,  the  traveller,  423;  an  old  relation  of 

theMowbrays,  57G, 


Rev,  Josiah  Cargill,  minister  of  St.  Ronan's,  433. 

Eppie,441,        .     his  servants. 

r.rizzie,  51(j,      / 

Lord  Bidmore,  his  pa'ron,  433. 

The  Honourable  Augustus  Bidmore,  his  pupil.   Lord 

son,  ib. 
Miss  Augusta  Bidmore,  Lord  B.'s  daughter,  434. 
Meg  Dods,  landlady  of  the  inn  at  Old  St.  Ronan's,  327. 
Anthony,  the  postillion  there,  418. 
Eppie  Anderson,  the  servant  there,  517. 
Beenie,  the  chamber  maid,  ih. 
Mr.  Turnpenny,  the  banker,  306,422. 
Jolin  Bindloose,  the  Sheriff's  clerk  and  banker,  338,  ^ 

417,  / 

Hannah,  his  housekeeper,  418,  ) 

Tarn  Lourie,  an  innkeeper,  520,  | 

Sir  Robert  Ringhorse,  a  magistrate,  4)9,  / 

Saunders  Jaup,  a  farmer,  5!(j,  \ 

Johnnie  Tirlsneck.thebeadle, 464, 474,   | 
John  Hislop,  the  carrier,  333, 
Nelly  Trotter,  the  fishwoman,  342, 
John  Pirner,  the  fisherman,  355,  419,      J 
Dick  Tinto,  tbe  painter,  330,  342, 
Neil  Gow,  the  fiddler,  465. 
Nathaniel,  his  son,  ib. 
Mr.  Sowerbrowst.  the  maltster,  462. 
Tam  Simpson,  the  drunken  barber,  337. 
The  Earl  of  Etheringtun,  499. 
La  Comptesse  Marie  de  Martigny,  his  wife,  ib. 
Frank  Tyrrel,  332,    aUas  Martigny  (Earl   of  Ethering 

theirson  (supposed  illegitimate),  499,  502. 
Mrs.  Anne  Bulmer,  wife  of  the  Earl,  in  bigamy,  499. 
Valentine  Bulmer,    the  (titular)  Earl  of  Etheringion 

son,  3S8,  499, 
Visitors  at  the  Spa,  Villagers,  Attendants,  &c. 


/at  Old  St.  Ronan's. 


ton). 


PRINCIPAL    INCIDENTS. 


Description  of  Meg  Dods  and  her  inn  at  Old  St.  Ronan's,  S'27.  Prank  Tyrre]  arrives  there,  333.  Me^  gives  n 
drawing  of  his  to  he  shown  at  tlie  Spa  Hotel,  343.  Description  of  the  Managing  Committee  tiiere,  ib.  Tj-rrel's 
drawing  iiandcd  around  after  dinner,  34'S.  He  is  invited  to  the  Spa,  351 ;  and  introduced  to  the  company,  357 ;  and 
patronized  by  Lady  Penelope  at  dinner,  300.  Clara  Mowbray  absent  at  dinner,  SG-i.  Dr.  Uuacklebeu  flirts  with 
Jlrs.  Blower  at  tea,  369.  Clara  Mowbray  appears  in  a  riding-dress  and  invites  the  company  to  Siiaw's  Castle,  373. 
The  gentlemen  quarrel  over  their  wine,  376.  Tyrrel  insulted  by  Sir  Bingo  Biuks,  is  prevented  by  Clara  from  striking 
him,  379.  Interview  between  T)Trel  and  Clara  on  lier  way  home,  384-.  He  tells  her  that  Bulmer  is  alive,  &c.  3S8. 
Mr.  Mowbray  preparing  his  house  (Shaw's  Castle)  for  the  visitors,  390;  determines  to  gamble  with  Clara's  money,  395. 
She  consents.  399.  Sir  Biugo  sends  a  challenge  to  Tyrrel,  4-04'.  Captain  MacTurk  is  cudgelled  by  Meg  Dods  for 
bringing  it,  406,  Sir  Bingo  and  his  party  arrive  on  the  ground,  but  Tyrrel  does  not  appear,  411.  Meg  Dods  consults 
tiie  Sheriff's  clerk  at  Marchthorn  about  Tyrrell's  absence,  417.  Touchwood  meets  tliera  at  the  Bank-ofllce  there,  423. 
The  Mowbrays'  party  put  ofl",  4C7.  Touchwood  prefers  Meg  Dods's  inu  to  tlie  Spa  Hotel,  428.  Description  of  the 
minister  of  St.  Ronan's,  433.  Touchwood  visits  him  in  his  study,  and  invites  him  to  dinner,  438.  The  minister  forgets 
the  invitation,  441.  They  are  invited  to  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  Mowbray's,  443.  Bulmer,  the  titular  EarlofEtherington, 
arrives  at  tbe  Spa,  wounded,  445 ;  gambles  with  Mowbray,  44-7  ;  and  proposes  to  marry  Clara  Mowbray,  450.  Mowbray 
promises  his  interest, 453  Lord  Etherington  writes  to  his  friend  Captain  Jekyl,  that  he  had  been  wounded  by  Tj-rrel 
in  a  duel,  455.  Preparations  for  the  dramatic  fete  at  Shaw's  Castle,  459.  Exhibition  of  the  tableaux-vivans,  405.  The 
minister  remonstrates  with  Lady  Penelope,  mistaking  her  for  Miss  Mowbray,  472 ;  and  addresses  Lord  Etherington, 
recognising  him  as  Bulmer,  473.  Lord  Etherington  recjucsls  an  introduction  to  Clara,  485  ;  who  refuses  to  see  him, 
and  threatens  leaving  tlie  house,  487-  Mowbray  receives  an  anonymous  letter  of  caution  regarding  Lord  Etherington, 
491.  In  his  absence  Lord  Etherington  arrives,  and  Clara  recognises  himas  Buhner,  492.  Lord  Etherington  Mrites  to 
Captain  Jekyl  his  family  history,  498;  that  be  had  furmcrly  assisted  Tyrrell  in  his  addresses  to  Clara,  503;  and  had 
deceived  thera  by  personating  him  in  the  private  marriage  with  her,  505,  Touchwood  at  night  falls  into  a  ri\'ulet,  516. 
Is  helped  out  by  Tyrrell,  whose  re-appearance  is  mistaken  by  Meg  Dods  for  a  ghost,  517.  They  recognise  each  other 
as  acquaintances  at  Smyrna,  519.      Captain  Jekyl's  interview  with  I'jrrcl  on  behalf  of  Lord  Etherington,  523,    Jekyl 
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had  before  explained  to  Sir  Bingo  the  cause  of  Tyrrcl's  absence  from  the  intended  duel,  535.  Tyrrel  consents  to 
renounce  liis  chiini  to  the  family  title  provided  his  brother  (I^ord  Etlierinjrton)  renounces  Clara  Jlowbray,  52!?;  and 
promises  to  send  for  documents  proving  his  claim,  531.  Touchwood  intrudes  on  Jckyl,  633;  and  learns  of  the  duel 
between  Tj'rrel  and  Lord  Etherington,  535,  Lord  Etherington  sends  his  valet  to  intercept  tlie  papers  addressed  to 
T\rrel,  540.  The  two  brothers  meet  on  the  public  walk,  51-k  Lady  Penelope  and  Lord  Etherington  hear  part  of 
Hannah  Irftiji's  confession  as  witness  to  the  private  marriage  of  Clara  Mowbray,  552.  Lord  Etlierington  gets  posses- 
sion of  Tyrrcl's  papers,  and  is  about  to  destroy  them,  but  finds  them  not  originals  !)ut  copies,  557.  He  employs  !iis 
valet  to  get  rid  of  Hannah  Irwin,  559.  Jckyl  cautions  Mowbray  against  gambling  with  Lord  Etherington,  5(JL  They 
play  together  and  Jlowbray  loses,  ib.  ]\Iowbray  hears  that  Lady  Penelope  bad  spoken  calumiuously  of  bis  sister,  5Gfi. 
He  gallops  home  at  night,  5G9  ;  and  is  about  to  murder  Clara,  572  ;  who  consents  to  many-  Lord  Etherington,  574. 
Touchwood  visits  Mowbray,  575  ;  and  tells  of  his  relationship  to  Iiis  family,  576  ;  and  of  Clara  having  been  deceived 
into  a  private  marriage  with  Lord  Etherington,  by  his  personating  TSrrel,  579 ;  and  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Lord 
Etherington,  and  Tyrrcl's  right  to  the  title,  ih.  Clara  leaves  the  house  at  night,  585  ;  and  is  searcbed  for  in  vain,  587. 
Hannah  Inrin  removed  to  the  minister's  house,  591;  her  dying  confession,  592  ;  overheard  by  Clara,  who  appears  at 
licr  bedside  and  forgives  her,  593.  Clara  appears  to  Tyrrel  in  his  room  at  Meg  Dods's  inn,  594-;  and  dies  there,  595. 
Mowbray  kills  Lord  Etherington  in  a  due],  597.     Br.  Quackleben  married  to  Widow  Ulowers,  598. 


Vol.    IX.— REDGAUNTLET. 


CHARACTERS    INTRODUCED. 


Sir  Albcrick   Reilgauntlct,    an    ancestor    of   that  family, 
155. 

Edward  Redgauntlet,  his  son,  156. 

Edward  Baliol,  the  usurper  of  Scotland,  155. 

Sir  Robert  Redgauntlct,  an  old  Tory,  78. 

Sir  John  Redgauntlet,  his  son  and  successor,  80. 

"  Major  Weir,"  Sir  Robert's  favouritt*  baboon,  79. 

Boufial  Macallum,  liis  old  butler,  ib. 

Ilutcheon,  an  aged  domestic,  Kl. 

Steenie  Steenson,  the  piper,  78. 

Laurie  Lapraik,  his  friend.  79. 

Tibbie  Faw,  the  ostler-wife,  83. 

Middleton.  Rothes,  Lauderdale,  Dalyell, /-spirits  seen . 
Earlshall,  Bonshaw,  Dunbarton,  Doug-)  by  the  piper  | 
las,  Advocate  Mackenzie,  Claverhouse.!  ■       -     ■    - 


;  infer- 
Lang  Ned  of  Netberton,  and  others,     '■nal  regions, 


ouse.l  in  ttie  infer-  i 
Ts,     Mial  rcuions,  J 


Sir  Reilwaid  Redgauntlet,  son  of  Sir  John,  89. 

Sir  Henry  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  son  of  Sir  Kedwald,   177, 

235. 
Lady  Henry  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  his  wife,  237. 
Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  alias  Darsie  Latimer,  their 

son,  n,  24G. 
Miss   Lilias   Redgauntlet,   his   sister,  33,  231,  or   '*  Green- 
mantle,"  G2. 
Lady  Rachel  RouRedragon,  her  guardian,  239. 
Mr.  Kdward  Hut;h  Redgauntlet,  their  uncle,  236;  a  Jacobite 

conspirator,  alias  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs,  2S ;  aliaa  Mr. 

Herries  of  Birrenswark,  39  ;    alias  Master  Ingolilsby, 

150,  233. 
Christal  Nixon,  Edward  Redgauntlet's  agent,  31,  33. 
Mabel  Moffat,  his  domestic,  31,  3,1. 
Little  Bcnjic,  or,  Benjamin  Colthred,  a  spy  employed  by 

Nixon,  25. 
John  or  Ian,  ■» 

Dorcas,  I  ^"""•*'  '^'- 

The  Chevalier  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  27G  ; 

first  as  Father  Buonavcntura,  219. 
Miss  AValkinshaw,  his  mistress,  22G,  274. 
Gilbert  Gregson,his  messenger,  232, 
Miss  Seraphine  Arthuret,  a  Papist  lady,  214. 
Miss  Angelica  Arthuret,  her  sister,  215. 
Ambrose,  216,  "^ 

Selby,  214.  >  their  domestics. 

Richard  Gardener,  213,  ■' 


Lord  - 


,  a  young  English  Nobleman,\ 


272, 


Papist  con- 
spirators Willi 
Redgauntlet. 


Dr.  Grumhall,  from  Oxford,  271, 

Mr.  Meredith,  from  Wales,  272, 

Sir  Richard  Glendale,  271, 

Mr.  Pengwinion,  from  Cornwall,  tb. 

Mr.  Pate  Maxwell,  Laird  of  Svimmertrecs,| 
called  "Pale  in  Peril,"  174. 

Father  Crackenthorp,  the  publican,  210. 

Dt)Ily  Crackenthorp,  his  daughter,  ib. 

Robin  Hastie,  a  smuggler,  and  publican  at  Annan,  195. 

Thomas  Turnbull,  alias  Tom  Turnpenny,  a  canting  smug- 
gler, and  schoolmaster,  188. 

Malachi,  his  preaching  assistant,  189. 

Nanty  or  Anthony  Ewart,  asmngglt-rcaptain,  19G. 

Mrs.  Cantrips,  his  former  friend  and  landlady,  202. 

Jessie  Cantrips,  her  daughter,  ib. 

Jack  Hadaway,  their  neighbour,  203. 

JobRutlcdge,  IDl, 

Swanston,  ib. 

John  Roberts,  207, 

Old  Jephson,2n, 

Jack  Lowthcr,  212, 

Blinkinsop,  ib.  \    Smugglers. 

Jem  Collier,  ib. 

Sam  Skcbon,  213, 

Will  Lamplugh,  ib. 

Goodman  Gri^t,  the  miller,  ij. 

Old  Peel-the-Causeway,  ib. 

Widow   Gregson,  Darsie's   landlady  at   Shepherd's  Bush, 
25,  56. 

Willie  Steenson,  or  "  Wandering  Willie,"  a  blind  fiddler, 
72. 

Mag'p'ie  Steenson,  or  Epps  Ainslie,  hts  wife,  ib. 

Rob  the  Rambler,  his  comrade,  74. 

Dame  Martin,  Darsie's  partner  in  the  dance,  92. 

Joshua  CJeddes,  the  Quaker,  44. 

Rachel  Geddes,  his  sister,  55. 

Philip  Geddes,  their  grandfather,  54. 

Jchoiachim,  their  servant,  ib. 

Bauldie.  their  stable-boy,  ib. 

John  Davies,  an  old  fisherman,  employed  by  the  Quaker 
123. 

Little  Phil,  his  lad,  124. 
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Mr.  Daniel    Dumtoustie,    a    young  advocate,   Lord    B.  s 

nephew,  101. 

Peter  Drudgeit,  Lord  B.'s  clerk,  ib. 

Mr.  Tough,  112,        1     , 

,  r     ^        /,,  f  advocates. 

Mr.  Pest,  GS,  114,       i 

Peter  Peebles,  the  poor  litigant,  102. 

Mathew  Foxley,  a  magistrate,  140. 

Nicholas  Faggot,  his  clerk,  ib. 

Mr.  Crossbite.  au  advocate,  39. 

General  Campbell,  or  "Black.  Colin  Campbell,"  in  the  King's 

service,  2S9. 
Guaiter-Master  Thwacker  of  the  Dragoons,  211. 
Lawyers,  Conspirators,  Smugglers.    Soldiers,    Fishermen, 

Domestics. 


Atan  Fairford,  a  young  advocate,  Darsxe  Latimer's  friend.  U. 
Mr.  Alexander  or  Saunders  Faiiford,  his  father,  a  lawyer, 

13. 
James  Wilkinson,  hissen'ant,  17. 
Hannah,  his  housekeeper,  40. 
£pps,  his  cook,  ib. 
Peter  Fairford.  Alan's  cousin,  68. 
Ralph  Latimer,  Darsie's  supposed  father,  67. 
Sam  Owen,  Darsie's  groom,  15. 

Samuel  Griffiths,  Darsie's  paymaster  in  London,  12. 
William  Crosbie,  Provost  of  Dumfries,  114,  168. 
Mrs.  Crosbie,  a  cousin  of  the  Redgauutlels,  175. 
Lord  Kaimes,  113,  1     ■   ,i 

Lord  Bladderskate,  111,     /  J^^S^s. 

PKIXCIPAL  I^'CIDEXTS. 
Darsie  Latimer  writes  to  Alan  Fairford  an  account  of  his  journey  and  his  prospects,  11 ;  and  of  a  salmon-hunt  near 
Shepherd's  Bush,  where  he  wiis  overtaken  by  the  Solway  tide,  27 ;  and  conducted  by  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs  to  his 
cottage,  30 ;  where  a  young  lady  says  grace  at  supper,  33.  Alan  writes  to  Darsie  of  31r.  Herries's  visit  and  inquiry  after 
Darsie,  39.  Darsie  to  Alan,  of  the  Laird's  quarrel  with  Geddes  tiie  Quaker  about  a  fishing  station,  43  ;  of  the  Quaker  s 
invitation  of  Darsie  to  liis  house,  4-7  ;  of  the  Quaker's  horse  numing  away  ^^ith  little  Benjie,  50  ;  and  of  his  stay  with 
the  Quaker,  56.  Alan  to  Darsie,  of  Greenmantle's  visit  to  him,  61 ;  and  of  her  writing  him  to  warn  Darsie's  return  to 
Edinburgh,  65.  Alan's  father  to  Darsie,  requesting  him  not  to  return  at  present,  67.  Darsie  to  Alan,  of  his  meeting  the 
blind  tiddler,  69  ;  who  tells  "Wandering  Willie's  tale,  7S — how  that  Sir  Kobert  Gauntlet's  piper  called  and  paid  his  rent, 
80  ;  the  old  knight  died  suddenly,  ib. ;  the  old  butler  died  with  fright,  SI ;  the  knight's  son  afterwards  demanded  the 
rent  on  his  father's  receipt,  S^  ;  the  piper  conducted  to  the  infernal  regions,  8-i ;  there  obtained  from  the  kmght 
his  receipt,  and  information  where  the  money  was  hid,  S6  ;  and  it  was  found  in  the  turret,  carried  thereby  the  knight's 
baboon,  called  Major  Weir,  S7. — Of  Darsie's  accompanying  the  fiddler  to  the  fishers'  dance,  91 ;  where  he  danced  with 
the  Laird's  niece,  94 ;  who  warned  him  to  leave  the  countrj',  95.  Alan  to  Darsie,  of  his  consultation  about  poor  Peter 
Peebles's  lawsuit,  99.  Of  Peter  getting  drunk,  104.  Darsie  pleads  the  case  before  the  judges,  109.  A  letter  foxmd  among 
his  papers  suddenly  hurries  him  out  of  Court,  113.  The  letter  stating  that  Darsie's  life  was  in  danger,  114 ;  and  his  (Alan's) 
starting  for  Dumfriesslure,  116.  Darsie's  Journal  of  his  return  to  the  residence  of  the  Quaker,  l'2-2  ;  who  accompanied 
him  to  the  disputed  fishing  station  on  au  alarm  of  disturbance,  1-23.  Attacked  by  rioters,  who  broke  the  nets,  and  struck 
down  Darsie  into  an  insensible  state,  127.  Heisconveyedina  cart  along  the  sands,  129.  ilet  by  the  Laird  on  horseback, 
131.  Confined  with  fever  in  the  Laird's  house,  134 ;  and  treated  as  mad,  137.  Of  his  writing  to  the  Laird,  demanding  in- 
terview and  explanation,  138.  That  the  Laird  visited  him,  139;  took  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  examined  him,  140;  and 
that  Peter  Peebles,  seeking  Alan  Fairford,  bounced  into  the  room,  143.  That  Peter  recognised  the  Laird  as  Mr.  Herries 
concerned  in  the  rebellion,  147  ;  on  wliich  the  clerk  produced  a  State  warrant  against  him,  which  he  destroyed,  149  ;  and  the 
magistrate  threatened  to  arrest  him,  150  ;  but  afterwards  declined,  and  left  Darsie  in  liis  charge,  151.  That  the  Laird  told 
Darsie  of  his  relation  to  the  Kedgauntlet  family,  and  desired  him  to  prepare  for  a  journey,  155.  That  Darsie  communicated 
with  the  blind  fiddler  in  the  court-yard  by  means  of  tunes,  163 ;  and  that  a  riding  mask  and  a  lady's  habit  were  brought  for 
his  disguise,  166.  Alan  Fairford's  Journal,  that  in  search  of  Darsie  he  consulted  Provost  Crosbie,  16S  ;  and  went  to  the 
Quaker's,  who  was  absent,  172.  That  he  dined  with  the  Provost,  and  met  Mr.  Masrwell  there,  a  friend  of  Redgauntlet,  who 
told  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  soldiers  during  the  rebellion,  174.  TlieProvost  cautioned  lmuagainstMaswell,lS4;  who 
gave  Iiim  a  letter  to  Redgauntlet,  1S6  ;  which  he  went  with  to  the  canting  smuggler  at  Annan  for  Kedgauntlefs  address, 
and  found  the  smuggler  at  prayers,  ISS.  That  the  smuggler  took  him  into  the  spirit  vault,  191 ;  and  by  secret  passages 
to  an  inn  at  the  river  side,  195  ;  where  Alan  got  on  board  the  smuggler's  brig,  197.  That  Nanty  Ewart,  the  captiiin, 
told  him  his  early  adventures  of  seduction  and  piracy,  and  fell  asleep  intoxicated,  201.  That  the  brig  arrived  in  the 
"W'ampool  river,  and  the  party  got  ashore  at  night,  209.  Alan  being  sick,  the  captain  took  him  to  the  house  of  the  Miss 
Arthurets,  Papist  ladies,  213  ;  where  he  was  introduced  to  Father  Bonaventura,  219  ;  to  whom  he  showed  Maxwell's 
letter  to  Redgauntlet,  which  he  (Father  Bonaventura)  opened  and  read,  222  ;  and  gave  him  another  letter,  to  be  taken 
to  Redgauntlet  with  it,  225.  That  a  lady  suddenly  appeared  at  their  conference,  226  ;  and  Alan  left  the  house  with  a 
guide  in  search  of  Redgauntlet,  227.  Darsie's  Journal  states  that  he  began  his  journey  on  horseback,  disguised  as  a  lady, 
witli  Herries,  aiias  Redgauntlet,  229  ;  and  was  introduced  by  1dm  to  his  niece  "  Greenmantle,"  who  kissed  Darsie,  231 ; 
and  declared  herself  his  sister,  235.  She  told  him  their  family  history,  236  ;  t^at  Redgauntlet  was  their  uncle ;  of  his 
taking  her  to  the  coronation  of  George  III.  240 ;  wliere  he  made  her  pick  up  the  gauntlet  of  the  King's  champion, 
242 ;  of  his  conspiracies  against  the  Government,  243  ;  and  of  Nixon's  viliany,  244.  That  Redgauntlet  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  join  the  Pretender's  cause,  249.  Tlie  part)-  arrive  at  Crackenthorp's  Inn,  where  Darsie  meets 
Alan,  252  ;  the  blind  fiddler,  254;  and  the  Quaker  seeking  for  Darsie,  meets  Peter  Peebles  looking  for  Alan,  256. 
Kanty  Ewart  beats  Peebles,  2G1.  Alan  delivers  the  letters  to  Redgauntlet,  263.  Peebles  produces  a  warrant  against 
Alan,  who  resists,  264.  A  skirmish,  Xanty  Ewart  disarmed  by  Redgaxmtlet ;  Alan  and  the  Qimker  arrested,  266.  Red- 
gauntlet introduces  Darsie  to  a  meeting  of  conspirators  in  the  Pretender's  cause,  271.  They  resolve  to  require  of  the 
Prince  dismissal  of  his  mistress  from  his  household,  274.  The  Prince  receives  their  deputation,  and  Darsie  is  introduced 
to  him,  276.  The  Prince  refuses  compliance  with  their  demand,  27S.  The  enterprize  is  broken  off,  and  Redgauntlet 
directs  Ewart  to  prepare  his  brig  for  the  Prince's  departure,  280.  Nixon  follows  Ewart  with  a  proposal  of  treachery, 
2S1.  Ewart  refuses,  Nixon  shoots  him,  Ewart  at  the  same  instant  cuts  him  down,  and  they  are  found  both  dead,  2S2. 
Alan  reco^Tiises  Darsie's  sister  as  "  Greenmantle,"  2S5.  She  tells  liim  of  Darsie's  situation,  2S6.  A  letter  from 
General  Campbell  to  Nixon  foimd  on  little  Benjie,  2S7.  The  General  arrives  with  the  nulitar\%  2S9  ;  and  suffers  the 
conspirators  to  depart,  290.  The  Prince  embarks,  and  Redgauntlet,  taking  leave  of  Darsie  and  Lilias,  accompanies  liim, 
291.    Lilias  married  to  Alan  Fairford,  293 ;  and  Redgauntlet  becomes  Prior  of  a  Monasteiy  abroad,  294. 
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Vol.  IX.— the    BETROTHED. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Gwenwyn,  orGwenwynwen,  the  Princeof  Powys-Land,  312. 

Brengwain,  his  wife,  313. 

Father  Einioii,  his  chaplain.  31  J. 

Cadwallon,  his  favourite  bard,   312;    disguised  as  Renault 

Vidal,  a  minstrel,  424,  42G, 
Caradoc  of  Menwygent,  the  Prince's  younger  bard,  317. 
Jorwarth  ap  Jevan,  his  envoy,  3tS. 
Morgan,  one  of  his  soldiers,  315. 

Sir  Uayraond  Bcrenger.  an  old  Norman  warrior,  312. 
The  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  his  daughter,  the  Betrothed, 

313,  325. 
Father  Aldrovand,  Sir  Raymond's  chaplain,  326. 
Dennis  Morolt,  his  esquire,  322. 
AVilkin  b'laminoek.  a  Flemish  soldier  and  artizan,  if>. 
Tloschen,  or  Rose  Flammock,  his  daughter,  320, 
Ian  Vanwelt.  her  suitor,  347. 
Reinold,  Sir  Raymond's  butler,  326. 
Raout,  the  huntsman.  329. 
Dame  Lilian,  his  wife,  361. 
Dame  Margery,  the  nurse, i6. 
Niel  Hanson,  a  soldier,  335, 
Petcrkin  Vor.st.  the  sentinel,  355. 

Blanche  and  Ternotte,  Lady  Eveline's  domestics,  396. 
Dogget,  the  warder,  511. 

The  Lady  Ermcngarde,  of  Baldringham,  384. 
Rerwine,  her  favourite  attendant,  ib. 
Hundwolf.  her  steward,  38S. 
Baldric,  an  ancestor  of  La'Jy  Eveline,  400. 
Vanda,  his  wife,  tlie  Spirit  with  the  red-hand,  ih. 


The  Abbess  of  the  nunnery  at  Gloucester,  410. 

Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester,  acrusader,  364,  371. 

Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  his  nephew,  360. 

Randal  de  Lacy,  his  cousin,  407  ;  disguised  as  a  merchant  at 

the  funeral,  365  ;  as  the  hawk  merchant  at  the  castli-, 

451;  and  the  robber  captain,  457. 

Sir  William  Herbert,  a  friend  of  Sir  Hugode  Lacy,  403. 

Philip  Guarini,  Sir  Hugo's  esquire,  420. 

Amelot,  Sir  Damian "s  page,  444. 

Ralph  Gennil,        \  ■    .  ■    *  .■,- 

„     ',        „     .  (  veterans  in  his  troop,  4/.->. 

Stephen  Pontoys,  )  ' 

Wild  Wenlock.  De  Lacy's  kinsman,  472,  478. 

Hob  Miller  of  Twyford,  one  of  the  insurgents,  477. 

Dawfyd,  the  one-eyed,  a  freebooter  chief,  4G4. 

King  Henry  the  Second,  of  England,  490. 

Prince  Richard,  1      . 

„  .         ,  ,  (  Ins  sons,  to. 

Prince  John,         ) 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  492. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  49L 

The  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  Crusader,  329. 

Guy  Mortliermer,  a  nobleman,  the  King's  pursuivant,  48  L 

Alberick,  Prince  Richard's  esquire,  491. 

Baldwin,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  420. 

His  chaplain,  ib. 

The  paritor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  court,  416. 

The  leech  at  the  convent  of  Gloucester,  4 14. 

Crusaders,  Soldiers,  Priests,  Robbers,  Villagers,  Domestics, 

Src.  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Gwcn^vyn  tlic  Welsh  Prince  of  Powj-s-lanil  visits  Sir  Kaymond  Beronger's  castle  of  Garde  Dolourcuse,  312  ;  admires 
Eveline  Bcrenger,  313;  liolds  festival  in  Powys  Castle,  315,  Receives  a  letter  from  Sir  Raymond,  declininf^  his 
alliance,  31S.  Sir  Raymond's  castle  iu  alarm  of  an  attack,  3'20.  Tlie  Welsh  troops  arrive  in  front,  323.  Sir  Raymond 
f,'oes  out  to  meet  them,  and  leaves  Flammock  in  charge  of  tlie  castle,  305.  Eveline  looks  out  from  tlie  hattlements,  and 
sees  her  father  killed  by  the  "Welsh  Prince,  331.  She  retires  to  tlie  chapel,  331'.  An  envoy  from  the  Welsh  Rrinee 
announced,  335.  Plammoek's  strataf^em  to  make  liim  promise  to  send  oxen  to  the  CJistle,  338.  Is  overheard  by  tiic 
priest,  339  ;  who  tells  Eveline  that  Flammock  intends  to  betray  them,  342.  Eveline  in  tiie  chapel,  vows  to  marry  the 
man  who  shall  rescue  her,  .341.  Flammock  is  examined,  and  continued  in  command,  Sl-i.  Tlic  oxen  brought  into  the 
eastle,  340.  Flammock  reconciled  to  the  priest,  347.  The  envoy  arrives  to  receive  surrender,  as  Flammock  had  pro- 
mised, and  is  sent  back,  348.  Eveline  encourages  the  garrison  on  the  battlements,  351.  The  AVelsli  forces  attack  the 
eastle,  353 ;  and  retire  at  night-fall,  354.  Eveline  acts  night  sentinel  on  tlic  ramparts,  355.  An  alann  lieard  at  a 
distance,  358.  Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy's  troops  arrive  to  disperse  the  Welsii  camp,  359.  His  nepliew.  Sir  Damian  de  Ivacy, 
arrives  in  tlic  eastle,  3G0.  Funeral  of  Sir  Ravinond.  Randal  de  Lacy,  Sir  Hugo's  spendthrift  cousin,  a])pears  at  the 
funeral,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  3fi4.  Eveline  visits  Sir  Hugo  in  his  pavilion,  outside  the  castle,  371  He  projjoses 
himself  to  her,  370  ;  and  escorts  her  to  her  aunt's  convent,  379;  their  repast  on  the  road-side,  3S1.  She  visits  licr 
relative,  tlic  old  Lady  of  Baldringham,  383.  Sir  Hugo  i)l.ices  a  guard  round  the  house,  385.  She  has  to  sleep  in  tlie 
haunted  chamber,  389;  which  she  enters  alone,  leaving  Rose  her  attendant  in  the  next  apartment,  391.  In  the  night, 
Rose  hears  her  scream,  and  calls  to  (Pamiau  disguised  as)  the  sentinel,  who  enters  by  the  window,  and  conveys  Evdine, 
fainting,  from  her  chamber  into  Rose's  apartment,  393.  Slie  leaves  tlie  house  early  in  the  morning,  398 ;  and  tells  Rose 
she  had  seen  a  Wsion  of  her  murdered  ancestor  frowning  on  her,  401.  Rose  inquires  in  vain  fortlic  sentinel  wlio  rescued 
Eveline,  A-O'Z.  They  arrive  at  her  aunt's  convent  at  Gloucester,  403.  Randal  de  Lacy  visits  Eveline,  and  asks  lier  interposition 
with  Sir  Hugo,  who  consents  to  his  being  present  at  thehefrothal,  407.  Freparation  made  for  it,  410.  Damian  arrives  in  the 
court-yard  ill,  and  faints,  412.  Sir  Hugo  summoned  to  the  Arclihisliop,  410.  Visits  Damian  in  Ins  sick  chamber,  419.  Is 
coldly  received  by  the  Arclibishop,  420;  who  prevails  on  him  to  leave  his  betrothed  in  England,  and  pnu'eedtolbc  Holy 
Land,  423.  The  Welsh  Prince's  minstrel,  iu  disguise,  enters  Hugo's  service,  420.  Sir  Hugo  explains  to  E\  eline  his  intended 
absence  of  three  years,  430  ;  and  she  consents  to  remain  liis  betrotlied  for  that  period,  431 .  Tlie  minstrel  sings  Sir  Hugo 
asleep  in  his  tent,  43fi.  Sir  Hugo  proposes  to  Flammock  the  guardianship  of  Eveline,  which  he  declines,  '1-39.  Sir  Hugo 
appoints  Damian,  442  ;  and  leaves  England,  4-1-3.  Eveline  returns  to  the  castle  of  (Jarde  Dohmreuse,  44!-.  Randal  de 
Lacy,  disguised  as  a  merchant,  brings  falcons  for  sale,  loD.  Lady  Eveline  joins  a  liawking  party,  452  They  are  attacked  by  a 
band  of  Welslunen  ;  Eveline,  seized  and  blindfolded,  455,  is  made  to  crceji  into  a  subterranean  cavern,  457  ;  where  she  hears 
sounds  of  fighting  outside,  and  is  relieved  by  a  party  under  Damian,  459  ;  who,  jjroceeding  to  the  rescue  of  Wenlock, 
4G3,  is  carried  wounded  to  tlic  castle,  4G9;  and  Eveline  attends  his  sick  chamber,  470.    She  tells  his  page  to  order  his 
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soldiers  to  the  relief  of  Genlock,  and  they  refuse,  473.  She  addresses  them,  and  prevails,  474.  They  advance  under  the 
page  to  the  village,  but  too  late  ;  Damian  is  suspected  of  favouring  tlie  insurgents,  and  Weulock's  head  is  brought  to 
them,  47G.  Tlie  sokliers  returu  to  the  castle,  478.  The  King's  pursuivant  summons  the  castle  to  surrender  to  the  King, 
and  proclaims  Damian  a  traitor,  4S1.  Eveline  refuses  to  surrender  the  castle,  or  deliver  up  Daraiau,  483.  Sir  Hugo, 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  at  tlie  Crusade,  travelling  witli  his  squire  disguised,  halts  near  the  castle,  483,  The  minstrel 
torraeuts  him  by  slandering  Eveline,  486.  Kandal  de  Lacy  joins  the  king's  forces  in  besieging  the  castle,  4S9.  Flam- 
mock  goes  to  the  King's  tent,  4'JO.  A  party  under  Prince  Richard  storm  and  take  the  castle,  401.  Sir  Hugo  and  his 
followers  meet  Bame  Giliau  and  old  Raoul,  and  learn  of  affairs  at  the  castle,  495.  He  proceeds  \vith  them  towards  the 
castle,  498.  The  minstrel  at  the  bridge  near  the  castle  waits  for  Sir  Hugo,  500.  Procession  of  the  Constable  of  Chester 
across  the  bridge,  501.  The  minstrel,  mistaking  the  constable  for  Sir  Hugo,  his  predecessor,  rushes  upon,  and  murders 
him,  503.  Is  seized  by  Mammock,  and  taken  before  the  King,  lb. ;  where  he  finds  his  having  murdered  Randal  de  Lacy 
instead  of  Sir  Hugo,  declares  himself  the  late  Welsh  Prince's  bard,  504;  and  is  executed,  505.  Lady  Eveline, 
confined  iu  her  aunt's  convent,  506,  sees  the  vision  of  her  murdered  ancestor  now  smiling  on  her,  507.  Rose  brings 
her  good  news  from  the  castle,  508.  Damian,  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  is  visited  by  Sir  Hugo  in 
disguise,  ih. ;  who  tempts  him  in  regard  to  Lady  Eveline,  and  finding  him  faithful,  declares  himself,  and  consents  to  cancel 
his  own  betrothal  with  her,  513.    Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  and  the  Lady  Eveline  are  married,  513. 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


'  King 

I    be -3 


Richard  "  Cceur  de  Lion,"  King  of  England,  564. 

Queen  Berenparia,  his  consort,  fil.3,  G.'iS. 

The  Lady  Edith  Plantagenet,  kinswoman  of  King  Richard, 

556,  fi34. 
TheLadyCalistaofMontrau^on.-^^^^Q^^^^.^^^^^^^^^j^  ^,jg 
The  Lady  Florise,  j 

Tlie  Earl  of  Salisbury,  "  William  with  the  Long  Bow,' 

Richard's  natural  brother,  (JS6. 
Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  of  Gilslaud,  or  Lord  de  Vaux. 

master  of  the  horse,  565. 
Sir  Henry  Neville,  chamberlain,  628, 
Blondel  de  Nesle,  a  fitvourite  minstrel,  701, 
Giacomo  Loredani,  interpreter,  579, 
Sir  Josceline,  an  English  knight,  664. 
Long  Allen, 

Henry  Woodstal,        (soldiers  in  King  Richard's  Guard,  (!>G1 
Tomalin  Black  Lees, ) 

The  Headsman,  or  public  executioner,  63S. 
Pliilip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  G07,  . 
Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  b'i)^,  t  Crusaders. 

The  Earl  of  Wallenrode,  a  Hungarian,  606,) 
Jonas  Schwanker,  Leopold's  jester,  601. 
The  Spruch  Sprecher,  or  sayer  of  sayings,  ib, 
Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  5!)0,  \   ^ 

Sir  Giles  Amoury.  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  5S9,    |   v 
The  Arnhbishop  of  Tyre,  580,  >  n 

Henry,  Earl  of  Champagne,  69],  i   2 

Enguerraud,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  G89,  )  ^ 


Sir  Kenneth,  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  527 

David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,   Prince    Royal  of  I 
Scotland,    723;    disguised  as   Zohauk,  the  Nu- 
bian slave,  664, 

Old  Strauchan,  Sir  Kenneth's  rquire,  576,  628. 

William,  King  of  Scotland,  723. 

Theodorick,  the  hermit  of  Engaddi,  an  enthusiast,  548  ;  or, 
Alberick  of  Mortemar,  an  exiled  noble,  649. 

Nectabanus,  the  dwarf  at  the  hermit's  cell,  560. 

Guenevra,  his  wife,  561. 

Henry  U..  King  of  England,  GS8. 

Rosamond  Clifford,  his  favourite  mistress,  "  The  Fair  Rosa- 
mond,'" ib. 

Prince  John,  King  Richard's 
brother, 

Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely, 

Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York,'' 

Rotjin  Hood  and  Little  John,  577. 

Saladin,  the  Soldan  of  the  Easf,  711;  disguised  as  Sheerkohf, 
Emir  of  Kurdistan,  53-i,  541,  551  ;  and  as  Adonbec  El 
Hakim,  the  physician,  57G. 

Abdallah  ElHadgi,  the  Soldan's  envoy,  70S. 

Hassan,  the  story-teller,  in  the  reiinue  of  El  Hakim,  the 
physician,  676. 

The  Charegite  assassin,  disguised  as  a  Turkish  marabout,  or 
enthusiast,  GGG. 

Ladies,  Crusaders,  Nobles,  Soldiers,  Arabians,  Attendants, 
&c.  &c. 


I  j  High     Justiciary    of 

1  665-6  I       Enghmd     in    King 
V     Richard's  absence. 


PRIXCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Sir  Kenneth,  the  Knight  of  the  Leopard,  crossing  the  great  plain  ou  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  526  ;  meets  a 
Saracen,  and  they  encounter,  5!iIS  ;  then  rest  together  by  the  fonntain  of  Palm-trees,  530 ;  and  proceed  towards  the 
hermit  of  Engaddi's  cell,  538.  The  hermit  affecting  madness,  meets  them,  attacks  the  Saracen,  and  throws  him  from  bis 
horse,  Sl'G  ;  and  takes  them  to  his  cell,  54-8.  In  the  night,  Sir  Kenneth  is  called  up  by  the  lierrait,  55'2  ;  led  to  the 
lighted  chapel  of  the  convent,  551';  and  iu  a  procession  of  nuns  there,  recognises  the  Lady  Edith,  550.  After  the  cere- 
mony, two  dwarfs  enter,  and  sweep  the  chapel,  560.  The  hermit  does  penance  with  scourges,  563.  King  Richard's  sick 
couch  watched  by  Sir  Thomas  Multon,  560.  Sir  Kenneth  arrives  in  the  camp,  and  mtroduces  an  Arabian  physician 
sent  from  Saladin,  573.  The  physician  attends  Sir  Kennetli's  sick  squire,  575  ;  who  recovers  of  his  fever,  583.  Sir 
Kenneth  called  to  the  King's  teut,  gives  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  the  liermit  of  Engaddi,  5SG.  The  King  takes  the 
Arabian  physician's  medicine,  in  which  the  talisman  is  dipped,  592.  The  Marquis  of  Montserrat  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars  conspire  against  King  Richard,  597.  The  Areliduke  of  Austria  gives  a  banquet,  600 ;  and  at  night 
goes  out  and  plants  his  standard  close  to  the  banner  of  England,  603.  King  Richard  recovers  from  the  fever,  and 
hearing  of  the  insult  to  his  banner,  rushes  out,  and  tears  down  the  Austrian  standard,  604i;  and  leaves  his  banner  in 
charge  of  Sir  Kennetli  for  the  night,  609.  The  dwarf  brings  Sir  Kenneth  a  token  from  the  Lady  Edith,  desiring  him  to 
attend  her  instantly,  611.  He  leaves  his  dog  with  the  banner,  and  goes  to  her  tent,  fil4>.  In  interview  with  her,  learns 
the  Queen  had  seut  the  token  iu  jest,  G19.    Uurries  back,  and  finds  his  dog  wounded,  and  the  banner  stolen,  620.    The 
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Arabian  physicifiu  proposes  liis  going  over  to  Saladin's  array,  wliich  lie  refuses,  G25.  Goes  to  King  Richard,  and  tells 
him  of  the  banner  stolen,  028.  The  King  is  about  to  strike  him  dead,  bnt  orders  him  to  execution,  (iCU.  The  Q,ueen, 
the  Lady  Edith,  and  the  hermit  of  Engaddi  intercede  for  his  Hfe,  037 ;  but  the  king  denies  them  all,  041.  The  Arabian 
physician  intercedes,  ih. ;  and  the  King  consents  upon  condition  tliat  Sir  Kennetli  become  bond-slave  of  the  physician,  0*1-0  ; 
The  hermit  persuades  the  King  not  to  send  a  message  of  defiance  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  Oi?  ;  and  relates  the  history 
of  his  Q\Yn  life,  G50.  The  Archbishop  of  Tjre  proposes  to  the  Kiug  a  truce,  by  liis  giving  the  Lady  Edith  in  marriage 
to  Saladin,  052.  The  King  attends  the  council  of  the  Princes,  055  ;  and  persuades  them  not  to  abandon  the  Crusade, 
057.  Conspiracy  between  the  Marquis  uf  Moutserrat  and  the  Templar,  058.  Sir  Kennetli,  disguised  as  a  dumb  Nuliian 
slave,  is  sent  by  S;Uadin  a  present  to  the  Kmg,  GO^,  A  Turkisli  marabout  arrives,  and  dances  before  the  King  s  tent, 
000.  He  suddenly  springs  forward,  and  is  about  to  stab  the  King,  but  the  Nubian  catclies  his  ami,  and  the  King  kills 
him,  008.  The  Nubian  oflers  to  fiud  out  who  stole  the  banner  of  England,  071.  Sir  Kenneth,  when  the  King  granted 
liis  life,  left  the  camp  with  the  physician,  074.  The  Arab  troop  on  their  journey  towards  the  Soldan's  camp,  prostrate 
themselves  at  sun-rise,  077.  They  are  pursued,  and  flee  across  the  desert,  678.  Sir  Kenneth  and  the  physician  rest  at 
the  fountain  of  palm-trees,  where  they  had  before  met,  680.  Sir  Kenneth  sleeps;  on  waking,  finds  himself  in  the 
Araliian's  pavilion,  081  ;  and  recognises  iu  the  physician  the  Saracen  he  had  fought  with,  082.  The  physician  disguises 
Sir  Kenneth  as  a  Nubian  slave,  and  sends  him  to  King  Richard's  camp,  with  a  letter  to  the  Lady  Edith,  686.  Sir  Kenneth, 
Ihus  disguised,  arrives  at  King  Richard's  camp.  A  procession  of  all  the  crusading  princes  round  the  banner  of  England 
on  St.  George's  mount,  687.  The  Nubian's  hound  flies  upon  tlic  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  and  drags  him  from  his  horse, 
6U0 ;  King  Richard  charges  him  with  liaving  stolen  the  banner,  ib.  A  council  of  the  I'rinces  held,  and  the  qnarnd 
referred  to  single  combat,  093.  Sir  Kenneth,  stiU  in  disguise,  has  an  interview  w^tli  the  lady  Edith,  and  delivers  the 
Soldan's  letter,  098.  King  Richard's  favourite  minstrel  arri\es,  and  sings  to  him,  701.  The  King  and  his  retinue,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  combat,  are  met  by  Saladin  and  liis  light  horsemen,  710.  The  King  and  Saladin  embrace,  711.  Sahidin 
declares  himself  to  the  King  as  the  physician  who  cured  him,  713.  Tlie  hsts  prepared,  717-  The  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
during  his  confession  to  the  hermit,  is  interrupted  and  mocked  by  the  Templar,  718.  The  eneonntcr,  the  Marqnis  is 
nnhorsed,  wounded,  and  avows  liis  guilt,  720.  Sir  Kenneth,  who  had  acted  as  the  King  s  champion,  is  recognised  by 
him,  and  acknowledged  the  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland,  7-3.  S;tladiu  holds  a  banquet  in  his  pavilion,  the  dwarf  teUs  him 
he  had  seen  tlie  Templar  murder  the  wounded  Jlarcjuis  in  his  tent.  Saladin  cuts  off  the  Templar's  head  while  iu  the 
act  of  drinking,  7«5,     The  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland  is  aftcnvards  married  to  the  Lady  Edith  Plantagcuet,  7-S, 
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CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England,  193,  203,  disguised  as 
a  gipsy  woman  at  Woodstoc-k,  170,  and  as  Louis 
Kerneguy,  Albert  Lee's  page,  183. 

The  Duke  of  York,  ■.  ,^^  ^     ,^  brothers,  329. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,    > 

Tlic  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lorll  Chancellor,  328. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Hk  ■» 

Lord  Wilmot.  or  Earl  of  Rochester,  220,  /  Charles's 

327.  >        court 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  241,  I 

Sir  Charles  Sedley,  211,  J 

Trince  Rupert,  54. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland,  a  royalist,  286. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrose,  183. 

General  Monk,  327. 

Sir  Henry  Lee,  an  old  royalist,  and  head  ranger  of  Wood- 
stock, 23,  36. 

Alice  Lee,  his  daughter,  28,  37. 

Colonel  Albert  Lee,  his  son.  King  Charles's  friend,  178. 

Young  Abney,  Albert's  friend,  38. 

Joceline  Jolifie,  the  under-keeper  of  Woodstock  forest.  33. 

Phoebe  Mayflower,  servant  at  Sir  Henry  Lee's  lodge,  52. 

Old  Goody  Jellicott,  servant  at  the  keeper's  hut,  02. 

Old  Martin,  the  verdurer,  near  the  lodge,  286. 

Mrs.  Aylmer,  a  neighbour  of  Sir  Henrj-  Lee,  324. 

Dr.  Anthony  Rochecliffe,  a  plotting  royalist,  123,  formerly 
Joseph  Albany,  159. 

Master  Purefoy,  his  former  tutor,  157. 

Roger  Wildrake,  a  dissipated  royalist,  65. 

Will  Spitlal,  or  Spitfire,  his  serving  boy,  268. 

Shakspearc,  40. 

Ben  Jonson,  ib. 

Will  Davenant,  supposed  descendant  of  Shakspeare,  Wild- 
rake's  friend,  226. 


parliamentary  com  miss  ioners, 
107. 


Milton,  229. 

Patrick  Carey,  the  poet,  277. 

Sir  Jacob  Aston,  of  King  Charles  L's  party,  33, 

Queen  Eleanor,  consort  of  King  Henry  II.  105. 

Rosamond  Cliflbrd,  "  the  Fair  Rosamond,"   his  favourite 

mistress,  ih. 
The  Mayor  of  Wooflstock,  30. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  84. 
Cromwell's  daughter,  93. 

Captain  Gilbert  Pearson,  his  officer  in  attendance,  86. 
Colonel  Desborough, 
Major-General  Harrison, 
Master  Joshua  Blctson, 
General  Lambert,  the  parliamentary  leader,  298. 
Joseph    Tomkins,   Cromwell's    secret   agent,   30,    formerly 

Philip    Hazeldine,   263,    nlias    "Master    Fibbet,"  Col. 

Desborough 's  secretary,  113. 
Master  Bibbct,  (Jeneral  Harrison's  secretary,  113. 
Master  Gibbet,  Blelson's  secretary,  ib. 
Zedekiah,         \ 

Jonathan,         >  General  Harrison's  servants,  139. 
Nicodemus,     ) 

Colonel  Markham  Everard,  of  the  Commonwealth  party,  5S, 
Master  Everard,  his  lather,  38 
Corporal  Grace-be-here  Humgudgeon,  294,' 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  chaplain,  86, 
Colonel  Overton,  ib. 
Colonel  Thornhaugh,  66, 
Ephraim  Cobb,  84, 
Zerubljabel  Robins,  308, 
Merciful  Strickalthrow,  311, 
Master  Nehemiah  Holdenough,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  28, 
Courtiers,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  &c. 


t. 


Cromwell's 
troop. 


WOODSTOCK — PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS,  481 

PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  dismantled  church  at  Woodstock,  27.  The  preshyterian  pastor  ejected  from  his  pidpit  by  a 
military  preacher,  30.  Torakius  overhears  old  Sir  Henry  Lee  and  his  daughter  Alice  in  the  park,  30  ;  aud  produces 
liis  warrant  from  the  parliament  to  take  possession  of  the  royal  lodge, -il.  Sir  Henry  Lee  lights  with  him,  but  is 
disarmed,  aud  aftenvards  agrees  to  surrender  the  lodge,  42.  Descriptiim  of  the  lodge,  49.  Sir  Heury  aud  Alice  retire 
to  the  underkeeper's  hut,  where  they  meet  Markham  Everard,  58  ;  whom  Sir  Henry  taimts  as  a  rebel,  59.  Everard 
finds  Wildrake  in  the  park,  65  ;  wiio  tells  him  he  liad  frightened  Tomkius  in  the  lodge,  69.  Everard  writes  to  Cromwell, 
interceding  for  the  Lees,  75 ;  and  sends  liis  letter  by  Wildrake,  78  ;  who  arrives  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  delivers  the 
letter  to  Cromwell,  82.  Cromwell  desires  him  to  report  any  movement  of  King  Charles,  91.  His  agitation  on  looking 
at  tiie  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.,  93.  His  daughter  enters  the  room  aud  takes  him  away,  93.  He  gives  Wildrake  a 
warrant  for  the  Parliamentary  Conunissioners  to  leave  the  lodge  to  the  Lees'  family,  95.  Wildrake  returns  to  Wood- 
stock, and  gives  the  warrant  to  Everard,  ih, ;  wlio  sends  for  the  mayor,  96 ;  and  goes  with  him  aud  Hokleuough  to  the 
lodge,  103.  Description  of  the  tliree  commissioners,  106.  During  interview  witli  them  a  noise  like  thunder  is  heard 
in  tlie  house,  116.  Everard  searches  the  secret  gaUei^,  where  he  hears  a  voice  wliieh  he  mistakes  for  that  of  Alice  Lee, 
117-  He  is  disarmed,  and  compelled  to  swear  secrecy,  119  ;  and  rides  to  the  hut,  where  he  finds  Sir  Henry  and  Ahee  at 
prayers,  123.  Sir  Henry  refuses  to  accept  the  lodge  at  the  liands  of  Crom^^ell,  125.  Alice  charges  Everard  witli  a 
promise  to  betray  the  king,  whicli  he  denies,  126.  He  tells  Wildrake  of  the  king's  escape  from  Bristol,  130.  They 
meet  General  Harrison  roving  in  the  park,  131,  whither  he  had  been  led  by  a  sham  ghost,  133.  Wilth-ake  fights  liim, 
135.  Everard  sleeps  at  the  lodge,  and  hears  strange  music  at  night,  141.  A  figure  appears,  and  defies  him ;  lie  fires 
a  pistol  througli  it,  but  it  mocks  him,  ll-t.  He  hears  how  the  commissioners  had  been  alarmed,  their  beds  turned  up, 
itc.  149 ;  and  shows  them  Cromwell's  warrant,  152.  They  consult  and  determine  to  leave  the  lodge,  and  retire  to 
Woodstock,  154.  Huldenough  tells  Everard  of  a  siege  during  the  civil  wars,  157;  wliere  bis  college  friend  was 
bntcbered,  159  ;  and  of  his  having  seen  his  spirit  last  night,  161.  Sir  Henry  returns  to  the  lodge,  167  ;  aud  fences 
with  Tomkins,  16S.  Alice  meets  (the  king  disguised  as)  a  gipsy  woman  at  Rosamond's  fountain,  170.  The  dog  Devis 
comes  to  her  help  ;  the  gipsy  threatens  to  shoot  it,  172,  and  drops  a  ring  into  Alice's  pitcher,  173.  Alice  watches  her 
father  while  he  sleeps,  177  ;  and  sees  by  moonlight  a  man  climbing  up  the  wall ;  wakes  her  father  ;  a  stranger  enters  by 
the  window,  and  is  cut  down  by  Sir  Heniy,  who  swoons  on  hearing  it  is  his  son  jVlbert,  177-9.  Albert  is  uuluirt,  aud 
Sir  Henry  recovers,  180.  Albert's  Scotch  page  (the  King  disguised)  introduced  at  supper,  183.  Wildrake  joins,  and  is 
recognised  by  Sir  Henry  as  a  former  comrade,  ISO.  The  next  day  Albert  consults  with  Dr.  Rochecliffe  about  the  kiug's 
safety,  199.  Alice  gives  the  page  a  loyal  description  of  the  king,  206.  The  page's  intimacy  with  Alice,  214,  noticed 
by  Phoebe  Mayflower,  who  tells  Everard  lier  suspicions,  316.  The  page  is  followed  into  the  park  by  Everard,  218  ;  who 
mistakes  him  for  Lord  Wilmot,  shows  liim  the  ring  that  was  dropped  into  Alice's  pitcher,  and  charges  him  with  dis- 
honourable intentions  towards  her,  220.  They  fight,  and  are  separated  by  Sir  Henry,  222 ;  who  afterwards  quarrels 
with  Everard  for  preferring  Milton  to  Shakspeare,  229.  The  page  presses  liis  suit  to  Alice,  aud  declares  himself  the 
king,  233.  She  remonstrates  w^th  and  leaves  him,  237-  Wildrake  brings  him  a  challenge  from  Everard,  238.  The 
doctor  and  iVliee  concert  a  plan  for  preventing  the  duel,  242  ;  and  conceal  themselves  at  the  place  appointed,  246. 
Wildrake  comes  to  the  ground,  and  fences  at  the  doctor,  247-  Everard  and  the  supposed  page  arrive,  and  begin  to 
fight,  249.  Alice  is  brought  forward,  and  parts  them,  250.  Everard,  offended  with  her,  leaves  the  ground,  251.  The 
supposed  page  follows  him,  and  declares  himself  the  king,  253.  Everard  kisses  his  hand,  355.  Phoebe  joined  by 
Torakius  at  the  fountain  ;  263,  who  proposing  dishonour  to  and  attempting  to  seize  her,  she  strikes  him  with  a  large 
pebble,  264.  He  pursues  her ;  JoceUne  cumes  to  her  assistance  ;  Tomkins  fires  at  him,  but  Joceline  strikes  him  dead 
with  his  quarter- staff",  365.  Everard,  Holdenough,  and  Wildrake  suddenly  visited  by  Cromwell  at  uiglit,  2G9.  Wildrake 
privately  sends  his  boy  to  alarm  the  lodge,  271.  Cromwell  reproaches  Everard  for  secreting  tlie  king,  373.  Wildrake 
strikes  at  Cromwell  with  his  sword,  aud  is  made  prisoner,  373.  Cromwell  places  Everard  and  Holdenough  under  arrest, 
275.  Albert  Lee  arrives  at  the  lodge  with  advice  for  the  king  to  emljark  the  next  day,  278.  Tlie  dog  brings  in 
Tomkins's  bloody  glove,  and  Joceline  with  the  doctor  go  out  to  bury  the  body,  379.  Wildrake's  boy  brings  the  alarm  of 
Cromwell's  arrival,  383.  The  king  declares  himself  to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  385  ;  changes  dresses  with  Albert,  and  escapes 
with  Alice  for  liis  guide,  38S.  Cromwell  advances  with  his  troops  towards  the  lodge,  393.  They  discover  the  doctor 
and  Joceline  Imrying  Tomkins,  and  arrest  them,  294.  Indecision  of  Cromwell  on  arriving  before  the  lodge,  297.  Sir 
Henry  refuses  to  open  the  door,  299,  which  is  effected  l)y  the  gunpowder  of  the  besiegers,  301.  Sir  Henry  and  Plioebe 
Majiiower  examined,  ih.  The  secret  entrance  behind  the  old  picture  opened,  304  ;  the  private  passages  searched,  306. 
AUiert  in  tiie  king's  dress  seen  in  the  turret  near  Rosamond's  Tower,  308.  The  turret  undermined  with  gunpowder, 
309.  Albert  leaps  across  to  the  tower,  aud  kills  Cromwell's  sentinel,  the  mine  explodes,  and  the  turret  falls,  310. 
Albert  is  hrouglit  before  Cromwell,  who  discovers  the  deception,  and  orders  him  and  the  other  prisoners  for  execution 
next  morning,  312.  Wildrake  is  brought  in  tipsy,  and  sings,  316.  The  doctor  and  Holdenough  in  prison 
recognise  each  other  as  old  college  friends,  318.  Tlicy  are  all  told  to  prepare  for  death,  319.  Pearson  reports  to 
Cromwell  that  he  had  not  executed  the  prisoners,  and  Cromwell  orders  their  Hberation,  321.  Albert  Lee  goes  abroad, 
323.  Alice  brings  a  letter  from  the  king  to  her  father,  recommending  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Everard,  334. 
They  are  married,  325.  Marriage  of  Joceline  JoliO'e  with  Phcebe  Mayflower,  326.  Albert  Lee  slain  in  battle  abroad 
327.  Cromwell  dies,  ih.  Wildrake  brings  the  king  news  of  the  change  in  political  affairs,  328.  The  king's  triurajjhant 
procession  towards  London,  339.  He  dismounts  on  recognising  Sir  Henry  Lee's  family  group  on  the  road  side,  aud  the 
old  knight,  after  his  blessing  the  king,  dies  upon  the  spot,  330. 
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Vol.  X.— the  HIGHLAND  AVIDOW. 


CHAEACTERS INTRODUCED. 


jrrs.  Bellmne  Baliol,  394,  409,  ■,  tourists     who 

Mrs.  Alice  Lambkin,  her  companion,  410,    }    introduce  the 
Donald  MacLeish,  her  postilion,  j6.  )    Story 

Haniish  MacTavish,  or  MacTavish  Mohr,  a  Highland  out- 
law, 417. 
Elspat  MacTavish,  his  widow,  414. 
llamish  Bean  MacTavish,  their  son,  4iy. 


Miles  Mac  Phadiaick,  a  Highland  Officer,  under  Barcaldine, 

421. 
Captain  Campbell,  or  Barcaldine,  or  "  Green    Colin,"    an 

officer,  446. 
Sergeant  Allan  Breck  Cameron,  443. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Michael  TjTie,  minister  of  Glenorquhy,  437. 
Soldiers,  Female  Mourners,  &c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS, 
Description  of  the  Higliland  Widow's  turf  tint  near  Beucnmciian,  414.  Hainish  Bean,  her  son,  leaves  her,  420  ;  and 
returns  in  tlie  lligliland  soldier's  dress,  425.  Previous  to  departure  for  his  regiment  he  sees  a  spirit,  432.  After  his 
second  return  home  on  leave  of  ahsence,  liis  motlier  gives  hint  a  sleeping  potion  to  detain  him,  -4.33.  He  awakes  and 
finds  his  time  of  absence  expired,  436.  A  partv-  of  soldiers  come  to  arrest  him  for  desertion,  443.  He  slioots  their 
sergeant,  and  is  arrested,  ill.  Tried  and  sliot  at  Uunbarton  Castle,  447.  The  clergjTnan,  returning  from  the  execution, 
meets  the  motlier  wandering  insane  in  the  Haunted  Glen,  449. 


A^OL.  X.— THE  TAVO  DROVERS. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Robin  Gig  M'Combich,  or  MacGregor,  a  Highland  drover, 

458. 
Muhme  Janet  of  Toniahourich,  his  aunt,  459. 
Hugh  Morrison,  a  Lowland  drover,  his  friend,  400. 
Harry  Wakefield,  an  English  drover,  ib. 
Mr.  Ircby,  a  country  squire,  463. 


Master  Fleecebumpkin,  his  bailiff,  463. 

Ralph  Heskett,  landlord  of  the  village  alehouse,  465. 

Dame  Heskett.  his  wife.  ib. 

The  Constable  and  others  at  the  alehouse,  470. 

The  Judge  at  Robin  Gig's  trial,  ib. 

Highland  and  Lowland  Farmers,  Girls,  Src. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Robin  Oig,  leaving  Donne  with  Hugh  :Morrison,  is  warned  hy  an  old  sihvl  not  to  go,  4.J9.     He  travels  southward 
with  Harr)-  Wakefield,  400.     They  quarrel  aljout  a  pasture  fiidd  for  tlieir  cattle,  4(i3.     Fight  at  the  ale-house  and  are 
separated.     Hohin  Oig  leaves  the  house,  467.     Eeturus  and  stabs  Harry  \Vakefield,  409. 
guilty.    The  Judge's  impressive  charge  to  the  jury  on  his  trial,  470. 


Is  tried  at  Carlisle  and  found 


A^oL.  X.— THE  SURGEON'S  DAUGHTER. 


>  at  Middlen 


CHARACTERS 
Dr.  Gideon  Gray,  the  Surgeon  at  Middlemas,  41*0. 
Mrs.  Gray,  ib, 

Menic  Gray,  their  daughter,  502. 
Bet  Jamieson,  a  nurse  at  Dr.  Gray's,  503. 
Jean  Simson,     "^ 
Peg  Tamson,      f  old  women,  491, 
Alison  Jaup,      ^ 

Mr.  Goodricke,  a  Catholic  priest,  493, 
The  King's  messenger,  496,  i 

Mr.  Lawford,  the  town  clerk,  ih.  / 

General  Witherington,  536  ;  or  Richard  Tresham,  496  ;  first 

as  Matthew  iMiddlemas,  491. 
Mrs.  General  AVitherington,  537  ;  or  Zelia  de  Monfada,  496 ; 

first  as  Mrs.  Middlemas,  491. 
Richard  Middlemas,  their  son,  493;  or  Richard  Tresham.  .S5I. 
Matthias   de   Alon^ada,    a   merchant,   I^Irs.  Withcrington's 

father,  496. 
Tom  Hillary,  Mr.  Lawford's  apprentice,  509  ;  Captain  Ilil- 

larj-.  522. 
Adam  Hartley,  Dr.  Gray'.s  apprentice,  511 ;  Pr.  Hartley,  534. 
Mr.  Mac  Fittoch,  dancing-master  at  Middlemas,  514. 
The  Young  Laird  of  Louponheight,  513. 


INTRODUCED. 

AVinter,  General  Withcrington's  head  servant.  537. 

Hyder  AH,  Khan  Behauder.  the  Nawaub  of  Mysore, . "^83; 

disguised  as  the  Scheik  Hali,  578. 
Prince  Tippo  Saib,  his  son,  581. 
The  Faker.   Barak  el    Hadgi,  emissary   from   Hyder  All's 

court,  557. 
The  Vakeel,  or  government  messenger,  573. 
Sadha  Sing,  the  mourner  on  the  road  side,  57-1. 
Madame  Adela  Montreville.  or  the  Begum  Mootee  Mahul, 

called  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba."  559. 
Paupiah,   the    British   governor's    Hindoo>^ 

steward,  570, 
Mr.  Esdale,  a  surgeon,  561, 
The  Lieut. -Colonel  of  Fort  George,  554, 
Mr.  Buller,  the  military  chaplain,  560,  )  at  Madras. 

Major  Mercer,  559,  | 

Quarter-Master  Calder.  ib.  \ 

Captain  Capstern,  captain  of  the  Indiaman,  | 
562,  >' 

Captain  Seelencooper,  of  the  military  hospital  at  Hyde,  532. 
The  Patients  in  the  hospital,  531. 
Soldiers^  Villagers,  Domestics,  Slaves,  &c. 
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PEINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

A  stranger  gentleman  and  lady  arrive  at  Middlemas  village,  491.  Tlie  lady  is  confined  and  left  with  her  infant  in 
Dr.  Gray's  bouse,  493.  Her  father  with  ofhcers  come  and  take  her  away,  leaving  the  child,  4'JG.  Tlie  boy,  Eicliard 
Middlemas,  learns  liis  history  fixim  Dr.  Gray,  5U(i ;  to  whom  he  and  Adam  Hartley  become  apprenticed,  511.  The  Race 
Ball  at  tlie  village,  513.  Middlemas  quarrels  with  Hartley  about  Menie  Gray,  516;  leaves  the  village,  528  ;  and 
enters  as  recruit  for  India,  under  Captain  Hillary,  529.  He  is  tricked,  robbed,  and  confined  in  tlie  sick-ward  of  the 
Military  Hospital  .at  Byde,  530  ;  where  he  is  visited  by  Dr.  Hartley,  534 ;  who  cures  General  Withcrington's  child,  53S. 
Middlemas  is  released  from  the  hospital,  541  ;  and  introduced  to  General  Witherington  and  his  wife,  who  prove  his 
parents,  541.  Death  of  Mrs.  Witherington  at  her  harp,  645.  The  General  raves,  546.  Interview  betwixt  Hartley  and 
Middlemas,  548.  They  arrive  in  India,  554.  Hartley  visits  Barak-el-Hadgi  at  the  tomb,  556.  Sees  Menie  Gray  at  a 
public  breakfast,  559  ;  obtains  an  interview  with  her  at  Madame  MontreviHe's,  and  sees  Middlemas  disguised  as  Madame 
Montreville's  black  slave,  563.  Hartley  hears  from  Menie  Gray  of  MidiUemas's  treachery,  572  ;  and  goes  to  Hyder  All 
for  justice,  573.  Story  of  the  mourner  in  the  desert,  574.  Hartley,  in  an  interview  with  Hyder  All  in  disguise,  iulreats 
assistance  in  the  ease  of  Menie  Gray,  577-  Tippoo  Saib  arrives  at  Bnngalore,  5S1.  Middlemas,  as  General  under  Tippoo, 
delivers  Menie  Gray  as  an  addition  to  his  harem,  ih.  Hyder  Ali  in  disguise  appears  in  the  crowd  before  his  son  Tippoo, 
demands  justice,  and  rescues  Menie  Gray,  ib.  Middlemas  convicted  of  treachery  is  crushed  to  death  by  a  trained 
elephant,  at  a  signal  from  Hyder  Ali,  585.     Menie  Gr.iy  is  restored  to  Hartley,  and  returns  to  lier  native  couutry,  W. 
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CHAEACTEES INTRODUCED. 


Mr.  Chrystal  Croftang:ry,  8. 


ivrrs.  Baliiil,  Mr.  Croftangrj's  friend,  in,         J     toiy  Chapter. 
Robert  the  Ttiinf,  King  of  Scotland,  75. 
Queen  Annahella,  his  consort,  77. 
Robert.  Duke  of  Albany,  his  brother,  7(i,  81. 
Murdoch.  Duke  of  Albany,  Duke  Robert's  son  and  succes- 
sor, 29  i. 
Prince  Robert,  Duke  of  Rothsay,  King  Robert's  eldest  son, 

the  Prince  of  Scotland,  89. 
Pnnce  James,  the  King's  youngest  son,  259,  29C. 
Arcliibald.  Eiiii  of  Dou-las,  7(i,  90. 
Marjory  of  Douglas,   his  daughter,   Duchess  of   Rothsay, 

76,  298. 
Lord  Balveny,  his  kinsman,  269. 
"  The  Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth,"  the  falconer,  a  follower  oT 

the  Earl  of  Douglas,  68. 
Buncle,  messenger  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  202. 
George,  Earl  of  Dunhar  and  March,  76,  84. 
Elizabeth  of  Dunbar,  liis  daughter,  76. 

Gilbert,  Earlof  Errol,  Lord  Hi-h  Constable  of  Scotlnnd,  194. 
Lindsay,  Eiirl  of  Crawford,  the  young  Earl-Marshal  of  Scot- 
land, 17S,  181. 
MacLouis,  Captain  of  the  King's  Guard,  92. 
SirJohii  Ramorny,  the  Prince's  master  of  the  horse,  31. 
Eviot,  his  page,  129. 
Black  Quentin,  his  groom,  130. 

Anthony  Bonthron,  the  murderer,  one  of  Ramorny's  fol- 
lowers, 129. 
Kenneth,  one  of  Ramorny's  followers,  37. 
Edgar,  one  of  the  Prince's  attendants.  93. 
William  Watkins,  the  Englishman,  152. 

Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  of  Kinfauns,  Provost  of  Perth,  60,  71 . 
Gilbert,  his  butler,  72. 
Gerard,  his  attendant,  74. 
Kitt  Henshaw,  his  boatman,  216,  250. 
Tlie  Rev.  Sir  Louis  Lundm,  town-clerk  of  Perth,  107. 
Adam  Craigdallie,  eldest  baillie  of  Perth,  39. 
Simon  Glover,  the  old  glover  of  Perth,  18. 
Catharine    Glover,   his    daughter,    "The  Fair  Maid  of 

Perth,"  17. 
Old  Dorothy,  thtir  housekeeper,  21. 


Oliver  Proudfute,  the  boasting  bonnet-maker,  39. 

Magdalen,  or  Maudie  Proudfute,  his  widow,  162. 

Henbane  Dwining,  the  pottingar,  or  apothtcary,  59. 

Allan  Grillin,  landlord  of  the  Griflin  inn,  154. 

Wingfield,  the  feather-dresser,  169. 

Wabster,  Crookshank,  Glass,  Balneaves,  Rollock,  Chrysteson, 

citizens,  39,  57. 
Stephen  Smotherwell,  the  executioner,  185,  200. 
Blind  Harry,  the  minstrel,  53. 

Henry  Gow,  or  Henry  Smith,  or  "Gow  Ciirom,"  or  "  Hal  of 
the  Wyiid."  the  armourer,  Catharine  Glover's  lover,  21. 
Dame  Shoolbred,  his  foster-motlier,  102. 
Little  Jannekin,  his  apprentice,  50,  27G. 
Anton,  Cuthbert,  Dingwall,  Ringan,  &c.,his  workmen,  164. 
Louise,  the  glee-maiden,  85,  88. 

May  Bridget,  the  niilkwoman,  at  Falkland  castle,  263. 
Conachar,  the  old  glover's  Hij^hland  apprentice,  18;  or  Ian 

Eachin  Maclan,chief  of  the  Clan  Quhele,  231, 
Gilchrist  Maclan,  liis  father,  the  former  chief,  212. 
Torquil  of  the  Oak,  Eachin's  foster-father,  215. 
Norman  Nan  Ord,  or  Norman  of  tlie  Hammer,  one  of  Tor- 

quil's  eight  sons,  276. 
Tormot,  Torquil's  youngest  son,  290. 
Eva,  Torquil's  daughter,  242. 
Niel  Booshalloch,  the  Mac  Iwan's  cowherd,  218, 
Mac  Gillie  Chattanach,  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  282. 
Toshach  Beg,  his  second  at  the  combat,  283. 
Ferquhard  Day,  the  absentee  from  the  Clan  Chattan  at  tlie 

combat,  241. 
Donald  Cormack,  a  higliland  robber  chief,  110. 
Henry  of  Wardlaw,  Archbishop  ol  St.  Andrews,  78,  211. 
Prior  Anselm,  of  St.  Dominic,  the  king's  confessor,  78. 
Brother  Cyprian,  a  Dominican  monk  at  the  monasteiy,  94. 
Father  Francis,  ditto,  confessor  to  Simon  Glover.  209. 
Father  Clement  Blair,  a  Carthusian  monk,  Catharine's  con- 
fessor, 117. 
Father  Waltheof,  a  grey  friar,  confessor  to  the  Duchess  of 

Rotliesay,  254. 
The   Abbess   Martha,   of  Elcho    Nunnery,    kinswoman    to 

the  Glovers,  209. 
Courtiers,  Olhcers,  Soldiers,  Retainers,  Citizens,  Revellers, 
&c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

A  distant  view  of  Perth,  II'.  Cafliariue,  the  fair  maid  of  Pertli,  going  to  higli  mass  witli  her  father  the  glover,  is 
accosted  by  a  young  nobleman,  18.  Henry  Smith  the  armourer,  her  lover,  sups  witli  them,  22.  Conachar  the  apprentice 
quarrels  with  Smith,  and  attempts  to  stab  him,  25.  Catharine  iutreats  Smith  to  avoid  fighting,  27.  Smith,  goinn-  to  the 
glover's  at  day-break,  attacks  a  party  who  arc  breaking  into  the  house,  37.     The  Glover  admits  one  of  the  party  (the 
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Prince)  and  lets  him  escape,  3S.  A  man^s  hand  picked  up  in  the  street,  39.  Catharine  kisses  Smith  wliile  asleep  on 
St.  Valentine's  niorninj;,  45.  Conachar  leaves  the  g:lover's  house  for  the  Higlxlands,  50.  Sinitli  sues  Catharine,  but 
she  refuses  him,  ok  The  citizens  hold  a  coimcil  about  the  affray  in  the  street,  56  ;  and  resolve  to  go  to  Kiufauns  and 
consult  Sir  Patrick  Charteris,  the  provost,  o'J.  iliston.-  of  his  family,  61.  On  the  way  to  his  castle,  Oliver,  the  hnnuet- 
m:iker,  interrupts  a  Highlander  hawking,  and  is  robbed,  G?.  Interview  of  the  Provost  with  the  citizens,  7-.  The  hand 
is  produced,  and  Sir  Patrick  promises  his  assistance,  73.  Character  of  King  Robert  III.  and  his  family,  75.  His  con- 
fession to  Prior  iVnselm  at  the  palace,  77-  The  glee-maiden  sings  under  the  palace  window,  85.  Tumult  in  the  court- 
yard, 87.  The  young  prince  kisses  the  glee-maiden,  and  quarrels  witli  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Dt)uglas,  91.  Tlic 
prince  places  thegh-e-maiden  under  the  protection  of  Smith,  94;  who  takes  her  to  his  house,  102.  The  king  holds  a 
council,  105.  The  hand  taken  do^vu  from  the  city  cross  is  produced  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  107.  The  king  makes  the 
prince  dismiss  Ramorny  from  his  senice,  IIG.  The  Earls  of  Douglas  and  March  quarrel,  and  the  latter  quits  the  court 
in  anger,  107.  Feud  between  the  Highland  Clans  Cliattan  and  Ciuhele  to  be  decided  by  combat  of  tlieir  leaders,  111. 
A  commission  issued  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,  113.  Catharine  and  her  confessor,  Father  Clement,  alarmed  by 
Highlanders  among  the  rocks,  12*2.  Conachar,  now  Eachin,  appears  as  their  chief,  123;  and  promises  protection  to 
Father  Clement,  12-k  Raraomy  wounded,  is  attended  by  Dwining  the  apothecar\-,  126.  A  follower  of  Ramorny 
employed  to  murder  Smith,  130.  Oliver  the  lionnet-makcr  stopped  in  the  street  by  revellers  in  masques,  138  ;  goes  to 
Smitli's  liouse  for  protection,  140 ;  and  returning  home  in  Smith's  armour  is  murdered,  143.  Tlie  prince  and  other 
masquers  break  into  Ramorny's  sick  room,  14I-.  Ramorny  sliows  the  prince  his  mutilated  arm,  147.  Bouthron  tells 
them  he  has  murdered  Smith,  148.  Ramorny  proposes  treason  to  the  prince,  who  threatens  to  expose  liim,  150.  The 
bonnet-maker's  dead  body  found,  and  mistaken  for  that  of  Smith,  154.  Uproar  among  the  citizens,  155.  Catharine 
rn.shes  tiirough  the  crowd  to  Smith's  house,  and  finds  him  safe,  160.  Her  father  comes  in,  1G3  ;  and  persuades  Smith 
to  revenge  the  bonnet-maker,  165.  The  Town  Council  meet,  and  petition  for  ordeal  of  touching  the  bier  fur  detection 
of  the  murderer,  1G7.  Tlie  widow  appoints  the  Provost  and  Smith  her  cliampions,  173.  They  charge  lUmorny  and 
Iiis  followers  with  the  murder,  which  they  deny,  and  the  king  appoints  the  ordeal,  ISl.  Kamomy  and  the  apothecary 
plan  the  escape  of  Bonthron,  184.  The  apothecary  taken  to  the  dead  body,  which  bleeds  at  his  apjiroaeh,  188,  He 
cures  Oliver's  sick  cliild,  189.  Ceremony  of  touching  the  bier  held  in  the  churcli,  190.  The  murderer  refuses  the  ordeal, 
and  demands  that  of  combat  instead,  192.  The  Smith  offers  to  be  champion  for  the  widow,  193.  The  fight  in  the  lists, 
194.  The  murderer  defeated,  declares  his  guilt,  and  tliat  he  was  instigated  by  the  prince,  ib.  The  king's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  ;Ubany,  gets  the  prince  arrested,  197.  The  Smitli  dines  with  the  town  council,  and  receives  their  public  thanks, 
198.  The  murderer  is  hanged,  200  ;  but  cut  down  at  niglit  by  the  apothecar.'  and  restored  to  life,  201.  Catiiarine  tells 
her  father  they  are  accused  of  lieresy,  208.  The  Provost  recommends  their  instant  flight,  211.  They  go  to  his  castle,  212. 
Account  of  Conachar,  ali:is  Eachin's  highland  family,  214.  Tlie  glover  goes  to  seek  his  protection  in  tlie  Uigldands,  217. 
The  Provost  promises  Catiiarine  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay's  protection,  215.  The  glover  liearslhat  Eachin,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  is  now  chief  of  the  Clan  Quliele,  219.  The  funeral  fleet  cross  Loch  Tay,  222  ;  and  form  procession  for 
installation  of  the  new  chief,  227.  The  glover  attends  Eaehin's  sylvan  banquet,  230  ;  and  rejects  his  proposal  of  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  232.  Eachin  declares  himself  a  coward,  and  afraid  of  the  approaching  combat  of  the  clans,  237- 
Tlie  glover  overhears  his  plan  of  escape,  by  seducing  away  one  of  the  opposite  party,  241.  Kews  arrive  of  the  heresy 
commission  being  withdrawn,  242.  The  prince  in  confinement,  invites  Ramorny  to  visit  him,  241'.  They  get  into  the 
})rince'8  boat,  248  ;  hear  the  glee-maiden's  lute  on  the  Tay,  and  take  her  into  the  boat,  250  ;  land  at  night  and  ride  to 
F:ilkland  castle,  251.  Catharine  arri\ing  there  is  received  by  the  prince,  disguised  as  t!ie  duchess,  255.  The  prince  is 
carried  asleep  into  the  castle  dungeon,  259.  Bontliron,  a-s  his  jailer,  insults  him  and  leaves  liim  to  stane,  260.  Catiia- 
rine and  the  glee-maiden  put  food  in  at  his  window,  2G2.  The  glee-maiden  escapes,  and  informs  the  Earl  Douglas  of  the 
prince's  situation,  2G3.  The  prince  is  murdered,  2G5.  Ramorney  threatens  to  throw  Catharine  from  the  castle  wall,  2fiC. 
His  men  refuse  to  defend  the  castle,  i6.  The  Karl  of  Douglas  arrives,  268.  The  prince's  dead  body  found  in  the 
diiiiireon.  Ramorny  declares  tiiat  the  king's  brother  Iiad  advised  the  princt^'s  confinement,  ib.  Tlic  apothecar}-, 
lionthron,  and  Sir  Jolm  Ramorny,  in  circumstances  of  previous  degradation,  are  executed,  2G9.  The  Smith  sends 
Eachin  a  mailed  coat  on  condition  of  his  fighting  liim  in  it,  277-  Earl  Douglas  informs  the  king's  brother  of  the 
prince's  dcatli,  278.  The  clans  of  Chattan  and  Quhelc  attend  mass  previous  to  their  combat,  280.  A  man  missing  in 
the  Clan  Chattan,  282  ;  a  proposal  to  leave  out  Eachin  on  the  other  side  is  refused,  2S3.  Proclamation  for  a  volunteer 
on  the  Chattan  side,  284.  Smitli  leaps  into  the  lists,  ib.  The  widow  brings  him  armour,  285.  Tlie  combat  and  the 
slaughter,  286.  Eaehin's  eight  foster-brothers,  and  liis  foster-fatiier,  cut  down  one  by  one  in  his  defence,  288-9.  Tlie 
standard-bearers  and  minstrels  join  the  fight,  and  destroy  each  other,  290.  l>ehin's  comrades  all  killed,  his  heart  fails, 
and  he  runs  away  from  Smith,  291.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  olfers  knighthood  to  Smith,  which  he  declines,  ib.  The  old 
king  hears  of  the  prince's  death,  294.  Charges  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  with  it.  and  banishes  him  from  his 
jirescnce,  296.  Eachin  appears  to  Catharine  and  the  glee-maiden,  casts  liimself  down  a  prccipicc,and  is  lost,  299.  Smith 
protects  the  glee-maiden,  and  marries  Catharine,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  300. 
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CHARACTERS  IXTRODL'CED. 


The  Duke  of  Milan.  514. 
I'Mward  I\'.  King  of  EngLind,  I 


Quren    Marparct  of    Anion,  widow   of  King  Henrj'  VI.  of 

£n};land,  512:   disguised  as  a  mendicant  at  StraslinTg 

calhcdral,  510. 
Mr>rdatint,  licr  secretary  at  Aix,  575. 
Hcur>-  of  Lancaster,  Karl  of  Richmond,  588.  Hastings,  Howard,  and  Stanley 


<ieorge.  Duke  of  Clarence,  \  „,  !,-•„    t-a      -j>  . 

T>-  ».     I    rt  .      f «-.         .  {  ^^  '^'"t  Edwards  court, 

Richard.  Duke  of  Gloucesfer.      > 


)of  Kin 
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419. 


his  public  executioners,  ib. 


officers  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 


Louis  XI.  King  of  France,  51fi. 
*'  Oliver  le  Diable,"  his  favotuite  minister,  532. 
"Tristram  oftlie  Hospital,"  his  provost-marshal 
Trois  Eclielles,  \  . 
Petit  Andre,        t 

"  Cliarles  the  Bold,"  Duke  of  Burgundy,  519, 
The  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  chancellor  of  Burgundy,  53S, 
The  Marshal  of  Burgundy,  COG, 
Sir  Henry  Colvin,  5L'8, 
The  Count  dc  Canipo  Basso,  546, 
Le  Sieur  de  Crayon,  b^^, 
Le  Sieur  dArgenliu,  ib. 
Le  Sieur  de  Contay,  526, 
Monseiyneur  de  la  Croye,  592, 
Toison  d'Or,  the  Bur^undi:m  herald,  537. 
The  Mayor  of  Dijon,  ib. 

Le  Sire  de  Mj  rebeau,  \  of  the  rommittee  of  Estates  of  Bur- 
Martin  Block,  i       gundy,  539. 
Ren^,  the  old   King  of  Provence,    Margaret   of  Anjou's 

father,  556. 
Tolande  of  Anjou,  his  daughter,  516. 
Count  Ferrand  de  Vaudemont,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  her  son, 

577;  first  disguised  as  Lawrence  Neipperg,  SStf. 
The  Seneschal,  Hugh  de  Saint  Cyr,  558. 
The  Countess  de  Boisgelin,  573. 
Sigisniund,  Emperor  of  Austria,  370,  412. 
The  Duke  of  Bretagne,  613 
Peter  Landois,  his  favourite  minister,  ib. 
Sir  Archibald  Von  Hagenbach,  a  German  noble,  3G3,  412. 
Kil  an  of  Kersberg,  his  esquire,  413. 
Sclionfelt,  his  lieutenant,  414. 

Francis  Steinernherz  von  Blutsacker,  his  executioner,  419. 
Magistrates,  &c.  of  Bale.  369. 
John  Meng?,  the  innkeeper  at  Kirch-hofF,  469. 
01(1  Timothy,  the  hostler,  467. 
Geoffrey,  the  old  waiter,  470. 
Father  Gratian,  the  begging  friar,  469. 
Brother  Bartliolomew,  the  guide  towards  Strasbiirg,  -154. 
Thiebalt.  a  Provencal,  535. 
Antonio,  the  Swiss  guide  from  Lucerne,  317. 
H:ins,  the  pious  ferryman  on  the  Rhine,  458. 
Joiin,  Earl  of  Oxford,  an  exiled  Lancastrian  nobleman,  51-J ; 

first  disguised  as  the  elder  Philipson,  316. 
The  Countess  of  Oxford,  his  wife,  613. 
Sir  Artliur  de  Vere,   theirson,  513;  first  disguised  as  the 

younger  Philipson,  316. 


his  sons. 


Martha  Nixon,  the  Earl's  old  nurse,  607. 

Arnold  Biederman,  the  Landamman  of  Unterwalilen,  330; 

alias  Count  Arnold  of  Geierstein,  Z\\). 
Bertha,  his  late  wife,  351. 
Rudiger  Biederman,  345, 
Ernest  Biederman,  347, 

Sigismund  Biederman,  "the  Simple,"  378-  ( 
Ulric  Biederman,  347, 
Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  their  cousin,  339. 
Theodore  Donnerhugel,  their  uncle,  405. 
Count  Albert  of  Geierstein,  brother  of  Arnold  Biederman, 

disguised  as  the  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's,  416  ;  as  the 

President  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  481 ;  and  as  the  Monk, 

of  St.Victoire,  568. 
Anne  of  Geierstein,   "  The  Maiden  of  tlie  Mist,"   his 

daughter,   329,  333 ;   alias  the    Baroness  of  Arnheim, 

490. 
Sybilla  of  Arnheim,  her  mother,  393,  402. 
Annette  Veilchen,  the  Countess  Anne's  attendant,  48S. 
William,  a  servant  at  Arnlieim  castle,  494. 
Louis  Sprenger,  Annette's  baclielor,  492,  495. 
Marthon,  an  old  cook  at  Arnhtim  castle,  495. 
Iial  Sclireckenwald,  Count  Albert's  steward,  503. 
Meichior,  a  monk,  430. 
Count  Heinrich,  of  Geierstein,  Count  Arnold's  grandfather, 

349. 
Count  Williewald,  of  Geierstein,  Count  Arnold's  father,  ii. 
The  Baron  Herman  Von  Arnheim,  Anne  uf\ 

Geierstein's  grandfather,  396.  | 

Caspar,  his  master  of  the  horse,  397, 
Dannischemend,  the  Persian  sorcerer,  398, 
Hermione,  his  daughter,  400, 
The  Countess  of  Waldstetten,  ib. 
The  young  Duke  of  Hochspringen,  401, 
The  Bishop  of  Banberg,  400, 
The  old  Baroness  of  Steinfeldt,  402, 
Nicolas  Bonstetten,  the  old  deputy  of  Schwitz,-.      deputies 

365,  I     from  the 

MeleliiorSturmthal,  the  banneretof  Berne,  ih.  i       Swiss 
Adam  Zimmerman,  the  burgher  of  Soleure,  ib.  ^'Confederacy. 
Sir  Adrian  de  Bubenberg,  a  veteran  knight  of  Berne,  589. 
Members  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  or  the  Court  of  the  Holy 

Vehme,  481. 
The  Abbot  and  others  at  St.  Mary's  Convent,  on  Mont  St. 

Victoire,  at  Aix,  .i67. 
Monks,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Attendants,  &c. 


characters 
mentioned  in 
Donnerhugel's 

narrative. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  tn-o  Pliilipsons  discovered  crossing  the  mountains  towards  Lucerne.  They  pass  Mount  Pilatre  during  an  erup- 
tion, 316.  Their  guide  loses  )iis  way,  Arthur  climbs  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  SS-J-.  The  rock  slips  from  under  him, 
and  he  clings  to  tlie  root  of  a  tree,  3-27.  Anne  of  Geierstein  comes  to  his  assistance,  329.  They  proceed  to  the  castle  of 
Geierstein,  where  they  meet  liis  father  and  her  uncle  and  cousins,  336.  Tliey  all  dine  in  the  old'  hall,  338.  Arthur,  with 
the  English  bow,  slioots  at  and  hits  tlie  pigeon,  345.  Rudolpli  Donnerhugel  challenges  him  to  fight,  34-7.  Arnold 
Biederman  tells  the  elder  I'liilipson  his  family  history,  that  he  is  Count  of  Geierstein,  and  Anne  his  niece  left  to  his 
care  by  her  father  in  exile,  34.9.  Duel  between  Artliur  and  Rudoli)h  in  the  castle  court  at  sunrise,  in  whicli  Rudolpli 
is  wounded,  356.  They  are  separated  by  the  old  landamman,  and  shake  hands,  359.  Tlie  deputation  of  the  Swiss  league 
assemble  at  Geierstein  castle,  365.  Their  journey  towards  B;'ile,  on  a  missiou  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ib.  The 
magistrates  of  Bale  meet  them,  and  say  they  cannot  then  be  received  into  the  city,  369.  They  proceed  for  the  night  to 
the  ruins  of  Graffs-lust,  372  ;  and  station  sentinels  round  the  ruins,  374-.  Arthur  keeps  guard  on  the  bridge,  377  ;  and 
sees  Anne  of  Geierstein  cross  it  by  moonlight  and  leave  tlie  ruins,  379.  He  joins  Rudolph  iu  his  patrol,  383.  Sees  her 
again  pass  him  iti  the  forest,  385.  Tells  Rudolph  of  it,  387.  Rudolph  introduces  him  to  a  party  of  S\nss  patriots,  ih. 
Donnerhugel's  narrative  of  the  family  of  Arnheim,  396  ;  of  the  Persian  sorcerer  coming  to  the  baron  for  protection,  397  ; 
and  after  his  departure,  of  his  beautiful  daughter's  arrival,  399  ;  of  the  Baron  marrying  her,  4-02  ;  and  of  her  mysterious 
disappearance  after  tlie  christening  of  their  daughter,  tlie  motlier  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  403.  Rudolph  and  Arthur 
return  to  the  ruins;  the  patrol  on  the  bridge  reports  that  he  had  seen  Anne  cross  it  and  enter  the  ruins,  406.  Arthur 
and  his  father  leave  the  ruins  at  daybreak,  410.  De  Ilagruljacli,  the  governor  of  La  Ferette,  has  notice  of  their 
approach,  414;  and  anns  the  garrison,  415.  The  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  appears  before  the  governor,  and  warns 
him,  41G.  The  tv/o  Pliilipsons  brought  bound  before  the  governor  in  the  prison,  420.  Tht^y  are  examined,  searclied 
and  a  sealed  i)!tcket  for  tlic  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  taken  from  the  elder  Philipson,  422.  They  are  ordered  to  separate 
dungeons,  433.  The  governor  opens  the  packet,  424;  and  orders  the  exeeutioa  of  the  two  prisoners,  425.  Arthur  is 
released  by  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  tlie  Black  Priest,  428.  She  disappears  ;  the  priest  gives  him  a  monk's  robe,  430  ; 
conducts  him  to  the  city  walls,  and  he  escapes  across  the  moat,  431 ;  and  joins  Rudolph's  party,  433.  They  advance 
;  f^»tcr  it,  and  are  surrounded  by  De  Ilageubacirs  troops,  4-iO  ;  ^ho  arc  overpowered  by  a  party 
Arthur,  iu  search  of  liis  fatlier  with  Aruold  Biederman,  enter  his  diuigeon,  and  are  locked  in,  but 


towards  the  city,  43. 
of  armed  citizens,  ib. 
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the  door  is  afterwards  opened,  441.  Governor  J)e  Hagenbach  executed  by  the  mob,41'C.  The  Swiss  deputies  invite  the 
elder  Pliilipson  to  a  council  in  tlie  church,  447.  Tiie  packet  returned  to  him,  -i49.  lie  undertakes  to  procure  the 
deputies  an  iuterdew  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  450.  The  two  Phihpsons  proceed  towards  Stra-^burg,  452  ;  are 
overtaken  by  Anne  of  Gciersteiu  and  her  two  followers  on  horseback,  hawking,  455.  She  warns  them  of  danger,  and 
directs  them  to  alter  their  route  and  cross  the  Rhine,  4jG.  Arthur  leaves  his  father,  and  crosses  the  Ilhine,  4G1.  The 
fatiier  enters  the  Chapel  of  the  Ferrv'  with  the  guide,  /i.  The  Black  Priest  of  St.  Paul's  enters,  and  discovers  the  guide's 
intended  treachery*,  4fiC  ;  and  accompanies  the  elder  Pliilipson  to  an  inn  at  the  next  village,  4G4.  Tlie  elder  Philipson 
goes  to  tiic  inn  at  Kirch-hofF,  4GG  ;  and  joins  the  public  supper  of  the  surly  landlord,  470  ;  after  which  the  Black  Priest 
arrives,  473.  Phihpson  is  shown  into  a  small  bed-room,  475.  In  the  night  his  bed  is  let  down  through  a  trap-door 
into  a  large  apartment  beneath,  477-  He  is  bound  and  brouglit  before  the  Secret  Tribunal,  sitting  by  torch-light,  479. 
Accused  of  having  reviled  the  Institution,  482.  Acquitted  by  the  Black  Priest,  the  presiding  judge,  484.  His  bed 
raised  again;  next  morning  he  quits  the  inn,  4S5.  Arthur,  on  his  road  towards  Strasburg,  meets  Ann  of  Geierstein's 
attendant,  who  invites  him  to  the  castle  of  Arnhcim,  4SS  ;  where  he  is  received  by  Anne,  now  Baroness  of  Aruheim,  496; 
to  whom  he  declares  his  rank  as  Sir  Arthur  X)e  Vcre,  and  his  love  of  her,  501.  She  explains  at  dinner  her  mysterious 
appearnnces  at  the  ruins  of  GrafTs-lust,  &c.  500.  Ital  Schreekenwald  the  steward  enters,  502  ;  tells  thera  of  an  in.sur- 
rection  in  the  neighbouring  village,  and  that  they  must  leave  the  castle,  503.  She  orders  him  to  provide  for  Arthur's 
accompanying  them,  SO^k  In  the  morning  the  party  mount  and  leave  the  castle,  505.  As  they  p;iss  through  the  vilJage 
a  sentinel  awakes  and  fires;  the  village  is  alarmed,  but  the  party  escape,  507-  They  reach  Strasburg,  and  at  parting 
slic  gives  Arthur  a  gold  chain,  50S.  He  joins  his  father,  510.  They  go  to  the  cathedral,  where  they  sec  (iueen  Jlar- 
garet  of  Anjou  disguised  as  a  mendicant,  i/j.  She  makes  herself  knowu  to  Arthur,  512  ;  and  tells  his  father  (the  Earl 
of  Oxford)  of  some  new  political  movement,  515.  At  parting  gives  Ai-thur  a  gold  chain,  517-  The  party,  wMh  one  of- 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  pursuivants,  arrive  at  the  duke's  camp,  519.  Interview  between  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
520.  The  duke  promises  his  as.sistauce  for  Queen  Margaret,  524;  and  at  the  Earl's  eutrcatv',  countermands  execution 
of  the  Swiss  deputies,  526.  Arthur  ordered  by  his  father  to  go  to  Queen  Margaret  at  Kiug  Rent's  court  at  Aix,  529. 
The  duke  overhears  thera,  and  enters  their  tent,  530.  Arthur  proceeds  with  an  escort  towards  Aix,  534.  The  Duke 
goes  in  state  to  the  council  at  Dijon,  53G.  The  Committee  of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy  refuse  liim  certain  supplies,  539. 
The  Swiss  deputies  called  in,  541.  Arnold  Biederman  sues  for  peace,  and  Donnerhugel  speaks  inlempcrately,  544.  The 
Duke,  enraged,  (Usraisses  them  with  defiance  and  threats,  and  breaks  up  the  council,  546.  Hears  of  a  treaty  between 
England  and  France,  54S,  and  prepares  for  an  attack  upon  the  Swiss  frontiers,  549.  Character  of  the  good  old  King 
Rene,  553.  Arthur  arrives  at  Aix  with  his  guide,  555  ;  and  has  an  audience  with  the  king,  556.  The  guide's  account  of 
the  old  king's  musical  mummeries,  561.  Arthur  goes  to  the  convent  on  Mont  St.  Vietoire,  5G2  ;  where  he  iiaa  an 
audience  with  Queen  ^largaret,  who  tells  him  of  her  sorrows,  564.  A  monk  brings  him  a  letter  from  his  father,  and 
communicates  with  him,  5G8.  On  leaving  the  convent,  he  finds  that  tlie  monk  ouglit  not  to  have  been  trusted,  570. 
He  returns, but  too  late;  the  monk  knew  the  queen's  secret,  and  had  escaped,  571.  Queen  Margaret  persuades  her  father 
to  sign  a  resignation  of  his  kingdom  of  Provence  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  574;  hut  he  refuses  to  renounce  the  cause 
of  his  grandson,  Count  Eerrand,  577.  Ferraud  enters,  and  informs  them  of  the  victor,'  gained  by  the  Swiss  over  the 
duke,  if>.  Sigismund  gives  Arthur  an  account  of  the  battle  at  Grauson,  57S.  The  queen  bids  Arthur  leave  Aix  and 
join  liis  father,  5S3.  She  dies  in  the  ball-room,  5S5.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  attends  her  funeral,  587.  Sir  Hcnr)'  Colvin 
informs  them  of  the  Duke's  second  and  total  defeat  at  Morat,  590;  and  prays  the  Earl  of  O\ford  to  go  to  the  dukc*s 
camp,  593.  They  go  to  the  duke  at  the  castle  of  La  Riviere,  594.  The  duke  reproached  for  inactivity,  rouses  himself 
and  reviews  his  troops,  595  ;  and  orders  auotlier  attack  on  the  Swiss  at  Nancy,  598.  Arthur  receives  a  challenge  from 
Dounerhugel,  599.  Tiie  duke  disturbed  at  night  by  a  summons  from  the  secret  tribunal,  600.  Artliur  meets  Donner- 
hugel, and  kills  him  in  combat,  601 .  The  Count  Albert  of  Geierstein  rides  up  to  him,  and  consents  lo  bis  marriage  with 
tlie  count's  daughter,  602.  Arthur  hears  of  a  eiiallenge  between  his  father  and  the  Count  Cainj)!)  Basso,  605  ;  and  tells 
the  duke  of  his  rencontre  with  Donnerhugel,  GOG.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Arthur  reconnoitre  at  day-break,  and  find 
the  outposts  deserted  by  the  Ittdian,  Campo  Basso,  608.  The  Swiss  attack  and  fire  the  camp,  609.  The  earl  and 
Arthur  ride  after  the  duke;  they  find  him  and  Count  Albert  dead  in  the  snow,  610.  They  surrender  to  the  Swiss 
party,  i&.     The  earl,  with  his  countess  and  Arthur,  settle  iu  Switzerland,  and  Arthur  marries  Anne  of  Geierstein,  613. 
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CHARACTERS   INTRODUCED. 


Alexius  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Greece,  43. 

Irene,  his  empress,  ih. 

Anna  Comnena,  the  historian,  their  daughter,  ib. 

Kicepliorus  Briennius,  the  Ca:sar  of  the  empire,  her  hus- 
band, G2. 

The  Sebastocrator,  or  Protosebastoa,  Ihe  lil^jhcst  state 
oflicer,  62,  93. 

Zosimus,  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  4(. 


Nicanor,  the  protospathairc.  or  general.  35,  IS. 

Achilles  Talius,  the  acolyte,  an  oiricer  of  the  Varangian 
guard.  32,  ,35. 

Phraortes,  the  Greek  admiral,  234,  240. 

Zedeki.is  Ursel,  the  former  rival  of  the  emperor,  im- 
prisoned, 138, 

Narses,  a  domestic  slave  of  the  emperor,  S9, 


«.,    ,         ^  .         ,.  „      .  ^.f*f' *^'     1  attendants  on  the  imncess,  44. 

The  Logothete,  or  (  hancellor  of  the  Empire,  /G.  '  \  lolante,   ) 

^lichacl  Cantacnzone,  the  grand  sewer,  133.  [  Hereward,  one  of  the  emperor's  Varangian  guards,  23,  32. 

Douban,  the  emperor's  physician,  215.  I  Edward,  brother  of  Hereward,  Itillcd  in  battle,  5G. 

Michael  Agelastcs,  the  cynic  philosopher,  44,  73.  I  Edric,  a  domestic  at  Hereward's  barracks,  180, 
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in  the    Immortal 
Guards. 


Engelbrecht.  190.    -i  yarangian  guards. 

Oil!  Osmund,  193,  J 

Vexhelia,  the  wife  of  Osmund,  20G. 

Bertha,  alhis  Agatha,  betrothed  to  Hereward,  171 

Martha,  alias  Urica,  her  mother,  177. 

Harpax,  the  centurion,  28, 

Ismael,  the  inlidel,  29, 

Sebastes  of  Mj'tilene,  the  assassin,  ib. 

Stephanos  Castor,  the  wrestler,  27. 

Lysiniachus,  the  artist,  ib. 

Corydon,  the  shoemaker,  259. 

Demetrius,  234,  \    ... 

T  ■        L  ( "t'' 

Lascans,  lo.  j 

Texartis,  a  Scythian  soldier,  111. 

Diogenes,  the  negro  slave  of  Agelastes,  80. 

The  Princess  Zulichium,  105,  i    -     ^,     .    .      ,        i    . 
„.    ,   ^  ,    ,,       ,.  „    \  in  the  mtroduced  story. 

Sir  Artavan  de  Ilautlieu,  106,  J  ^ 


\  citizens. 


Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandnis,  G^^  95, 

Bohemond,  Prince  of  Antiocli.  9(j, 

Godfrey,  Duke  of  Bouillon,  9^, 

Count  Baldwin,  his  brotlier,  ib.  \  crusadLts. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  9D, 

Tancred,  Prince  of  Otranto,  195, 

Peter  the  Hermit,  197, 

Count  Robert  of  Paris,  one  of  the  crusading  princes,  99. 

Brenhilda  de  Asi)ramonte,  his  countess,  101. 

The  old  Knight  of  Aspramonte,  her  fatlier,  175. 

The  Lady  of  Aspramonte,  her  mother,  176. 

Launcelot,  their  bard,  177. 

Marcian,  Count  Robert's  armourer,  125. 

Ernest  of  Otranto,  page  to  Prince  Tuncred,  194. 

Pidydore,  his  comrade,  ib. 

Crusaders,  Arabs,  Soldiers,  Domestics,  Slaves,  &:c. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

Description  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  Constantinople,  23.  Hereward,  the  Varangian  guard,  discovered  asleep  there,  27. 
Tlie  Greek  sentinel  attempts  to  assassinate  hiin,  32.  He  wakes,  liis  officer  arrives,  and  the  Greek  escapes,  ib.  Here- 
ward goes  with  his  officer,  Achilles  Tatius,  to  the  Blacquernal  palace,  38.  Hereward,  left  iu  the  hlack  marhle  hall,  is 
conducted  to  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  41 ;  who  reads  aloud  part  of  her  history  of  the  retreat  of  Laodicea,  51 ; 
and  presents  Hereward  with  a  ring,  58.  Her  hushand,  the  Ciesar,  informs  of  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders,  76.  Here- 
ward is  followed  on  tire  terrace  by  a  hlack  slave,  80  ;  who  conducts  him  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Cybele,  81 ; 
where  he  sees  Agelastes  the  Cynic,  84 ;  who  is  aftervvivrds  joined  hy  Achilles  T.atius,  88.  Their  conspiracy,  ib.  The 
crusading  princes  pay  homage  to  the  emperor,  93.  During  the  ceremony,  Count  Kohert  of  Paris  scats  himself  on  the 
vacant  throne,  9G.  He  returns  to  Constantinople  with  his  Countess  Brenhilda,  99.  They  meet  Agelastes,  103  ;  who 
tells  them  a  story  of  an  enchanted  princess  and  her  lover,  101.  They  go  home  with  him,  109.  The  countess  kills 
some  Scythian  soldiers  on  the  road.  111.  The  emperor's  family  come  on  elephants  to  the  house  of  Agelastes,  116. 
Tliey  ail  sup  there,  119.  Count  Robert  challenged  hy  Hereward  to  tight,  123.  The  emperor  gives  Agelastes 
charge  of  tlie  menagerie,  128.  The  count  and  his  wife  introduced  to  the  emperor's  state  apartments,  131.  He  destroys 
one  of  the  moving  golden  lions  of  Solomon  at  tlie  tlirone,  132.  The  state  banquet,  133.  The  Count  drinks  from  a 
di'ugged  cup,  135.  At  night,  is  carried  from  his  bed  to  a  dungeon  iu  tlie  Blacquernal  p.alace,  where  he  kills  a  tiger,  and 
finds  his  way  to  the  dungeon  of  llrsel,  the  blind  prisoner,  137.  An  ourang  outang  let  down  into  the  dungeon,  143. 
The  count  wounds  it,  145.  Tlie  jailer,  iu  searcli  of  it,  is  killed  by  the  count,  147.  Hereward,  come  to  rescue  the  jailer, 
wrestles  with  the  count,  ib-  The  ourang  outang  s.aves  the  count's  life,  and  escapes,  ib.  Agelastes  and  Tatius  meet 
again  at  the  ruins  in  conspiracy,  150.  The  Ca-sar  admitted  to  the  ruins  where  tlie  Countess  Brenhilda  is  detained,  154. 
The  count  and  Hereward  escaped,  enter  the  garden,  and  overhear  an  interview  between  the  Ctesar  and  the  countess, 
160.  She  challenges  the  Ca'sar  to  single  coinhat,  163.  The  count  remains  concealed  in  Hereward's  barracks,  167. 
Hereward  reports  to  Tatius  the  escape  of  tlie  count,  168.  Hereward  meets  Bertlia,  his  betrotlied,  in  the  garden, 
pursued  by  the  our.ang  outang,  171.  The  early  history  of  Bertha  and  her  family,  175.  Tlie  emperor  discovers  the 
conspiracy,  183,  and  permits  Herew.ard  to  go  over  to  the  crusaders'  camp,  186.  Proclamation  of  combat  between  the 
Ciesar  and  Count  Robert,  190.  Bertha  goes,  instead  of  Hereward,  to  the  crusaders'  eamp,  193  ;  and  is  introduced  to 
their  council,  195.  A  detachment  of  their  force  ordered  to  witness  the  combat,  197-  The  troop,  to  elude  their  vow 
of  not  turning  their  backs  upou  tlie  Holy  Land,  march  backward  to  embark  at  Scutari,  199.  The  emperor,  in  (Usgiiise, 
is  warned  by  Agelastes  of  danger  iu  the  city,  201.  He  goes  to  the  patriarch's  palace,  and  confesses,  202.  Agelastes 
strangled  by  the  ourang  outang,  in  presence  of  the  countess,  209.  The  emperor  takes  liis  daughter  to  Prsel's 
dungeon,  and  proposes  him  for  her  future  husband,  211.  She  leans  on  Hereward  on  the  dungeon  staircase,  214.  Goes 
to  the  empress's  apartment,  and  is  reconciled  to  her  hushand  the  Caesar,  217.  He  is  seized,  223.  Ursel  released,  and 
has  the  use  of  his  sight,  224.  He  views  the  city  from  the  castle  terrace,  227.  The  emperor  arranges  terms  with  him, 
230.  The  lists  prepared  for  the  combat,  230.  The  sea-fight  between  the  crusaders  and  the  Greeks,  seen  from  the  high 
cape,  near  Constantinople,  233.  Landing  of  the  crusaders,  236.  Achilles  Tatius  ordered  away  upon  special  duty,  240. 
Procession  to  the  execution  of  tlie  Csesar,  245.  He  is  pardoned  at  the  altar  of  Constautine,  247.  The  emperor  proceeds 
in  state  to  the  lists,  joined  hy  the  crusaders'  troop,  250.  Ursel  appears,  and  addresses  the  public,  251.  The  herald 
anuoimccs  the  death  of  Agelastes,  and  pardon  of  all  the  other  conspirators,  254.  Combat  between  Count  Robert  and 
Hereward,  with  battle-axes,  256.  Hereward  enlists  under  Count  Robert's  banner,  257,  and  marries  Bertha,  his 
betrothed,  262.     Conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  emperor,  ib. 


Vol.  XII.— castle     DANGEROUS. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


The  Lady  Augusta  Berkely  (first  in  disguise  as  Augustine, 

the  minstrel's  son),  282. 
Bertram,  ttie  Eufilish  minstrel,  her  guide,  281. 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  governor  of  Douglas  castle,  310. 


Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  his  lieutenant,  293. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Aymer's  uncle,  302. 
Sir  Pliilip  de  Montenay,  an  old  English  knight,  409. 
Sir  Meredith,  a  Welsh  knight,  ib. 
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Gilbert  Oreenlcaf,  the  old  archer  at  Doufjlas  castle,  308. 

Fabian  Harbothel,  Sir  A>Tiier's  squire,  ib. 

Antlionv,  l 

Bend-the-bow,    )  English  archers,  289. 

Thomas  E>ickson,  the  farmer  in  Douglasdale,  286. 

Charles  Dickson,  his  son,  287. 

Lazarus  Powheid,  the  old  sexton  at  Douglas,  342. 

The  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  399. 

Father  Jerome,  abbot  of  St.  Bride's  convent,  337. 

Sir  .Malcolm  Fleming,  357. 


The  Laiy  Jtarparel  de  Hautlieu,  357,  (first  as  Sister  Ursula, 

at  St.  Bride's,  ,^55.) 
Sir  James  Douglas,  "the  Black  Douglas,"  381,  (first  disguised 

as  "  the  knight  of  the  Tomb,"  375.) 
Michael  TumhuU,  the  Douglas'  dark  huntsman,  320. 
Hugo  Hugonet,  the  Douglas'  minstrel,  304. 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  306. 
Henry  Lord  Cliffurd,  an  English  general,  ib. 
Soldiers,  Huntsmen,  Attendants,  fl:c. 


PRINCIPAL  IXCIDENTS. 

The  Lady  Aug^ista,  in  dis^isp,  proceeds,  with  a  minstrel  guide,  to  visit  Sir  John  de  Walton,  at  Doughis  c^istle,  2S1. 
They  re^st  for  the  night  at  a  farm-house  in  DougUisdale,  2SS.  The  minstrel  conducts  her  to  the  convent  of  St.  Bride, 
SO-t.  Proceeds  with  Sir  Aymer  de  Vjiience  to  tiie  castle,  i^Do  ;  and  tells  the  story  of  Thomas  the  Rliymcr,  and  the 
mysterious  hook  in  the  Douglas  lihrary,  304.  They  are  adtuitted  into  tlie  cattle,  308.  Sir  Jnlm  de  AValton,  governor 
of  the  ea-stle,  quarrels  with  Sir  Ay-mer,  his  lieutenant,  for  admitting  the  stranger,  315.  Grand  himting  match,  317. 
The  dark  Doughis'  huntsman  defies  De  TYalton  in  tlie  forest,  and  escapes,  3-0.  De  Walton  visits  the  minstrel,  in  tlic 
librarj',  and  threatens  him  nitii  torture,  as  a  spy,  331.  He  takes  a  letter  from  the  minstrel  to  the  Lady  Augusta,  at  thft 
convent,  and  she  refuses  to  see  him,  337.  Sir  AjTuer  meets  a  Douglas'  knight  in  the  town,  at  night,  and  suddenly  loses 
sight  of  him,  339.  His  interview  mth  the  old  sexton  in  the  ruined  vault,  inquiring  for  the  knight,  34-3.  lie  sends  the 
sexton  prisoner  to  the  castle,  343,  and  goes  to  the  convent  to  arrest  tiie  Lady  Augusta,  348.  She  is  suffered  to  he 
alone  tlie  pre\'ious  night,  353.  Sister  Ursula  comes  to  her  at  night  by  a  private  door,  and  the  Lady  Augusta  explains 
to  lier  the  motive  of  her  disguise  and  journey,  354.  The  sister  informs  her  tliat  she  is  the  Lady  Margaret  de  Ilautlieu, 
and  of  her  cruel  treatment,  &e.  357.  They  escape  togetlier  from  the  convent,  and  the  Lady  Augusta  leaves  a  letter  for 
the  minstrel,  authorizing  him  to  tell  lier  secret,  300.  De  Walton  and  Sir  Aymer  learn  it  from  him  in  tiie  dungeon, 
and  are  reconciled  to  each  other,  365.  She  is  left  alone  l)y  Sister  Ursula  in  the  forest,  374,  and  meets  tlic  Earl 
of  Douglas,  disguised  as  the  Knight  of  the  Totnh,  375.  He  takes  her  to  his  rendezvous,  3S1.  She  is  hhndfoldcd, 
and  led  by  him  and  the  dark  huntsman  to  De  Walton,  in  tlie  forest,  3S2.  Her  lihertv'  proposed,  on  condition  the 
castle  surrenders,  386.  De  Walton  attacks  and  wounds  the  huntsman,  38(5 ;  and  fights  with  Douglas,  3S8.  The 
Lady  Augusta  persujides  them  to  a  truce,  and  to  attend  divine  service  with  her  in  the  church,  407.  Slie  meets  the 
minstrel  there,  398.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  after  service,  visits  the  dying  huntsman  in  the  vault,  4<_»1.  Conflict 
between  the  English  and  Scotch  in  the  church,  4()5.  Farmer  Dickson's  son  killed,  4<JG.  Sir  Aj-mer  figlits,  and  surren- 
ders to  Sir  Malcolm  Pleming,  107.  A  messenger  arrives  from  the  Earl  of  rcmhrokc  (who  was  eoining  to  the  support  of 
De  Walton)  with  news  of  his  defeat,  4O0.  De  Walton  stipulates  for  llic  surrender  of  Douglas  castle,  410;  and 
afterwards  obtains  the  hand  of  f)ie  Lady  Augusta. 


Vol.  XII,— my  AUNT  MARGARET'S  MIRROR. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Bothwell,  and  her  nephew,  who  introduce 

the  story,  417. 
Sir  Philip  Forester,  a  lihertine  knight,  422. 
Lady  Jemima  Forester,  his  wife,  423. 


Lady  Bothwell,  her  sister,  424. 
Major  Falcnner,  brother  to  Lady  Bothwell,  425. 
The  F.imily  Physician  of  Lady  Bothwell.  43."?. 
Doc  or  Baptist!  Damiutli,  a  Paduan  quack,  427. 


PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 


Sir  Philip  Forester  leaves  !iis  wife  in  Edinbur^Ii,  and  goes  to  the  Continent,  ICk  She  and  liersister,  Lady  Botliwel], 
go  to  the  I'aduan  doetors  iumse,  and  see  in  tlie  Knehanted  Mirror,  displayed  by  him,  a  picture  representing  the  elan- 
dcstiiic  marri;igc  and  infidelity  of  Sir  Philip,  wliieh  receives  confinnation,  4iS.  Sir  Phihp  ajipears  in  disguise  to  Lady 
Bothwell  at  an  assembly,  on  his  return  from  the  Contineut,  4^5 ;  and  on  being  detected,  escapes,  l-SO. 
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Vol.  XIL— the  TAPESTRIED   CHAMBER. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 

Lord  Wontlville,  4;J9.  j    The  Apparition  of  "  tlie  Lady  in  the  Sacque,"   113. 

Genera]  Browne,  his  visitor,  438  I    Friends  of  Lord  Woodville,  Servants,  &c. 

PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

General  Bro^\^le  arrives  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Woodville,  •I'SS  ;  and  is  appointed  to  sleep  in  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  140. 
Ilis  description,  next  mornint^,  of  the  Lady  in  the  Sacque,  -l-iS. 


Vol.   XIL— the     LAIRD'S    JOCK. 


CHARACTERS  INTRODUCED. 

John    Armstrong,   the   Laird  of   Mangerton,    called   "  The   I    The  Laird's  daughter,  448. 

Laird's  Jock,"  447.  Foster,  the  English  champion,  tb. 

Young  Armstrong,  his  son,  the  Scottish  champion,  448.  I    English  and  Scottish  Soldiers. 

PRINCIPAL  INCIDENTS. 

The  Laird's  Jock,  an  old  warrior,  witnesses  a  national  combat  in  Liddesdale  valley,  between  his  son,  the  SLottish 
champion,  and  Poster,  the  En<|;hsh  champion,  in  which  his  son  is  vanquished,  447. 


ABDiLlAH,  one   of  sir  Brian   de  Bois 

Gilbert's  slaves Irnnlioe      . 

Abdallah  el  HadRi.Saladin's  envoy  .     .   Talisman 
Albert  Lee's  friend )'  omlsluck 


Abney, 


dillo 


390,400 

.     708 

3S 

.     28(1 


211 


57G 


Ackla'nd  (Sir  Thos.l,  a  royalist 

Adie  of  Aikenshaw,  a  neighbour  of 
Glendinning    .     . 

Adonbec  el  Hakim,  the  physician,  (a 
disguise  assumed  by  Saladin)    .     .     . 

Agelastes  (Miehael),  the  cynic  philoso- 
pher   ■ 

Aikwood  (Ringan),  the  Knockwmnnck 
forester ,','.' 

Airlie  (the  Earl  of),  in  King  Charles  s 
service    

Alasco,  the  astrologer  (o(ias.  Dr.  Deme- 
trius Doboobie) Kendworlh 

Albany  (Murdoch,  Duke  of),  nepheiv  to 

Robert,  King  of  Scotland Fan  M. of  Peilli,  20G 

Albany  (Robert,  Duke  of),   brother   of 

King  Robert '     '     '   „  ,'''',"  j    '     '      „','i 

-  -         "-  '        ■' -—  Bf'lrtilhed    .     .     4!il 

TftfismaJl    .     .     G19 


Monaster;/ 
Talisman 
Coiinl  Robert  41,  73 
Aiiliquarr/  .  .  I(i6 
Leij.oJ Montrose  273 
150 


Alberick,  Prince  Richard's  esquire 
Alberick  of  Morlemar 


Albert  of  Geierstein  (Count) 


Sir    Raymond's 


Anne  n}aeierA\6,5iii 


Betrotlied 


320 

4C1 
506 

44 

36 
443 


Aldovrand    (Father), 

chaplain      ... 
Aldrick  (the  Jesuit),   the   Countess   of 

Derby's  confessor •     •  Pi'rer       '     '     ' 

Alice,  dame  Whitecraft's  servant  girl     .         ditto.     .     . 

Alice  (the  Lady) ^  •  Monastery  .     . 

Alice  Gray,   a  former  tenant   of   the 

Ravenswoods ^'■'^'^  "f  ^""'• 

Alicia  (thi  Lady),    daughter  of  Lord 

Walderaar  Fitzurse IvaTilwe  .     .     . 

AlickPolworth •    "'"■■'•'•''•J',,-  293, 340 

Alison, anolddomcsticatCumnorPlace  Kenilwortli  .  104 
Allan  (Mrs.),  thehousekeeperat Wood- 

bourne Gaij  Manner, ng    C12 

Allan-a-dale,  one  of  Robin  Hood's  men  /nan/'oe  .     .     . 

Allan,  Lord  Ravenswood Brule  oj  Lam.       -■' 

Allan  Breck  Cameron  (Serjeant)  .  .  HiglUandH  idow  j\3 
Allen  (Lo-ig).  in  King  Richard's  guard.  Talisman  .  .  Cb, 
Allen(Major).  in  the  royal  army  .  .  Old  Mortality  .  481 
Ambrose,    the   Misses    Arthuret's    old 

domestic Redyauntlet 

Ambrose  (Brother),  a  monk  attending 

Prior  Aylmer Ivanlioe  . 

Ambrose  (Father),    or   Edward   Glen- 
dinning. abbot  of  Kcnnaquhair     .     .  Abbot 
afterwards  disguised  as  a  ser- 
vant at  Kinross     ....         dillo  . 
Amelot,  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy's  page     .  Bclrullied 
Amoury  (Sir  Giles),  Uie  Grand  Master 

of  the  Templars Talisman    .     .     589 

Anderson  (Eppie),  a  servant  at  Meg  ,   ,_  ,,  ^,, 

Dods's  Inn St.  Ronan  s  Well  517 

AndrS  (Petit),  a  public  executioner  .  Qiien.Diirward  66 
Andre  (Petit),  a  public  executioner  .  AnneofGcier.  419 
Andrew,  the  gardener  at  Woodbourne  Giit/.Vannertng  424 
Andrews,  a  private  in  the  royal  army  .  Old  Mortally  .  """ 
Aiijou  (Prince   John   ot ),    brother   of 

King  Richard Jranhoe  .     .     . 

Ann  (the  Princess),  theLady  of  Beaujeu  Quen.Durwttrd 
Annabella.   Queen  Consort  of  Robert 

III.  of  Scotland F.Maidof  Perth 

Aniiapic,  Hobble  Elliott's  former  nurse  Black  Diettrf  . 
Annajile  Bail7.ou,  the  nurse  with  Effle 

Peans H.of  Mid-Loth. 

Anne  (the  Lady),  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  York Peicril   .    .    . 
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450 


429 
S5 
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p.\op. 
Annie  Winnie,  an  old  sybil  ....  Bride  of  Lain.  157 
Anselm   (Prior),    of  St.   Dominic,  the 

old  king's  confessor F.Maidof  Perth     78 

Anster  (Hob),  a  constable  at  Kinross 

village Abbot.     ...     480 

Anthony,  the  old  postilion  at  Meg  Dods'  St.Ronan'sWell  418 
Anthony,  an   English  archer  at  Dick- 
son's cottage Castle  Danyeroiis2S9 

Anton,  one  of  Henry  Smith's  men  .     .  F.Maidof  Perth  164 
Antonio,  a  Swiss  lad,  the  guide  from 

Lucerne Anne  of  Geier.     317 

Antrim  (the  Earl  of),  in  King  Charles's 

service Leg.  of  Montrose  277 

Arbroath  (Lord),    and  other  nobles  of 

tjueen  Mary's  party Abbot      .     .     .     558 

Archibald    (John),    duke   of   Argyle's 

attendant H.of  Mid-Loth.    556 

Argentin  (leSieur  d'),  one  of  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy's  officers -hnie  of  Geier.     594 

Argyle  (the  Duke  of),   "Mac  Callum 

More" Rah  Bo,/.     .    93,129 

Argvle  (the  Duke  of) H.of  Mid  Loth.    554 

Argyle  (the  Duchess  of) ditto  .     .     .     584 

Argyle  (the  Marquis  of ) Leg. of  Montrose  300 

"  Mac  Callum  More,"  or  "  Gilles- 
pie Grumach" ditto  .    .     .    272 

afterwards    disguised   as  Mur- 
doch Campbell ditto  .     .     .     306 

Argyle  (Marquis  of).  ("  Claverhouse") 

a  kinsman  of  Edgar  Ravenswood  Bride  of  Lam.  65, 1  IS 
"  Arion,"  and  other  masques  at  Keiiil- 

worth Kenilwortli      .     231 

Arlington  (Henry  Bonnet,  Earl  of),  a 

privy  councillor Peveril    .     .     .     569 

Armstrong  (Archie),  the  court  jester    .  Nigel.     .     .     .     311 
Armstrong   (Grace),     Hobble    Elliot's 

bride  elect Black  Dwarf  .     310 

Armstrong  (John),  the  Laird  of  Man- 

gcrton,  "  "The  Laird's  Jock"      .     .     .  Laird's  Jock    .     447 
Armstrong  (Young),  his  son,  the  Scot- 
tish champion ditto  .     .     .      ib. 

Arnheim  (the  Baroness  of)      ....  Anne  of  Geier.     490 
Arnheim  (Syhlllaof),  Anne  of  Geier- 

stein's  mother ditto  .     .  393, 402 

Arnheim    (the    Baron    Herman  Von), 
Anne  of  Geierstein's  grandfather  in 

Donnerhugel's  narrative ditto  .     .     .     396 

Arnold,  the  torch-bearer  at  Rotherwood  Jranhoe.     .     .    418 
Arnot  (Andrew),  one  of    le  Balafre's 

yeomen Quen.  Dnrward      56 

Arthuret    (Miss  Seraphina),   a  Papist 

lady Redgauntlet     .     214 

Arthuret  (Miss  Angelica),  her  sister      .         ditto.     .     .     215 
Arundel  (the  Earl  of),  a  crusader,  one 

of  the  Lords  Marchers Betrothed     ,     .     329 

Ashton(^ir  William),  the  Lord  Keeper 

of  Scotland Bride  of  Lam.       23 

Ashton  (Lady  Eleanor),  his  wife       .     .         ditto  ...       24 
Ashton  (Colonel  Sholto  Douglas),  their 

eldest  son ditto  .     . 

Ashton    (Lucy),    their   daughter,    be- 
trotlie<l  to  Edgar  Ravenswood,  mar- 
ried to  the  laird  of  Bucklaw     .     .     .         ditto  .     . 
Ashton  (Henry),  her  younger  brother        ditto  .     . 
Aspramonte    (  Brenhllda  d').  Countess 

of  Count  Robert  of  Paris     ....  Count  Robert 
Aspramonte  (old  Knight  of ),  herfather        ditto  .     . 
Aspramonte  (Lady  of ),  her  mother  .     .         ditto  .     . 
Astarte,  an  attendant  on  the  Princess 
Anna  Comncna Count  Robert 
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Aston   (Sir    Jacob),    of   King   Charles 

the  First's  party Woodstock   . 

Athelstane,  theTliane  of  Coningsburgh, 

"  Tlie  Unready" Icanhoe  .     . 

Auchtermucbty  (Jolin),  the  carrier  at 

Kinross Abbot       .     . 

Augustus  (Philip),  King   of  France,  a 

crusader Talisman     . 

Austria  (Leopold,  Archduke  of),  acru- 

sader iin/o  .     . 

Avenel    (the  Lady   Alice   of),  wife   of 

Walter,  the  Knight  of, Monasttrti  . 

Avenel   (the  Knight  of).    Sir  Halbert 

Glendinning Abbot      .     . 

Avenel  (the  Lady  Mary  of)      ....     ditto 
Avenel  (Mary),  daughter  of  the  Lady 

Alice  Avenel Monaster//  . 

Avenel  (Julian),  the  usiirperof  Avenel 

castle ditto  .     . 

Avenel  (the  White  Lady  of),  a  spirit    .         ditto       4" 
Aylmer  (Mrs,),    a  neighbour   of    Sir 

Henry  Lee Woodstock  . 

Aymer,  the  prior  of  Jorvaulx  abbey    .  Ivanlwe  .     . 
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Babie,  old  Alice  Gray's  servant  girl    .  Bride  of  Lam        36 
Badger   (Will),    Sir    Hugh    Robsart's 

favourite  domestic Kenilworlh      .       97 

Baillie(General),aparli2mcntary  leader  Leg. of  Montrose  ?,S1 

Baillie(Giles),  agipsey GityManncring    417 

Bailzou    (Annaple),     the   nurse    with 

Effle  Deans  II.  of  Uid-Lotti.  6ol 

Bajazet,  a  black  page  at   St.  James's 

„ralace Peveril    ...     599 

Balafrt  (le),  alias  Ludovic  Lesly      .     .  Uaen.  Durward       55 
Balchristie  (Janet),  the  Laird  of  Dum- 

biedikes's  housekeeper 11.  of  iitid-Lolh.  Mi 

Balderstone  (Caleb),  the  old  butler  at 

Wolf's  Crag  Tower Bride  of  Lam.       57 

Baldrick,  an  ancestor  of  the  Berengers  .Bc^roMcfi     .  400 

Baldringham    (the   Lady    Emengarde 

of),  Lady  Eveline's  grand-aunt  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  ,384 
Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  ditto  '.  '.  [  4->o 
Baldwin  (Count),  a  crusader,  brother  of 

Godfrey,  dulie  of  Bouillon  ....  Count  Robert  94 

Baldwin  de  Oyley Iianhoe  .     .     .     448 

Balluur  (John),   of  Burley,    a   leader 

of  the  Covenanters' army     .     .     .     .  Old  Mortalitij .     419 
afterwards   disguised  as  Qucn- 

tin  Mackell  of  Irongrav  .     .         ditto  .     .  G58 

Baliol  (F.dward),  usurper  of  Scotland.  ;?(;tfoo,(n«rf     '     I'jj 
Baliol  (Mrs.),   Mr.  Croftangry's  friend 

in  the  introductory  chapter      .     .     .  F.  Maid  of  Perth      S 
Baliol   (Mrs.   Bethune),    in   the   intro- 
duction of  the  story    Higli.Widowid-i,i09 

Ballenkeiroch,    a   Highland   chief,    an 

old  friend  of  Fergus  Mclvor  .  .  .  Waverlcii  .  .  135 
Balruddery,   (the  Laird  of),   a  relation 

of  Godfrey  Bertram GiigManncring    405 

Balue  (Cardinal),    in   Louis   the    Ele- 
venth's court  . Qiien.Biiricard      83 

Balveny  (Lord),  kinsman  of  the  earl  of 

Douglas  FairM.ofPertk269 

Bamberg  (the  Bishop  of),  in  Donner- 

hugel's  narrative Anne  of  Geier.     400 

Baptisti  Damiotti Aunt M.'s Minor i27 

Barak   el    Hadgi.    an    emissary    from 

Hyder  All's  court Surgeon'sDavgli.  5ti7 

Bardon  ( Hugh ),  tjie  scout  master  under 

lieutenant  Filzurse loanlioe  .     .     .     60? 

Barnes,  Colonel  Mannering's  servanti.t 

Woodbourne Gug  Mannering  5iS 

Bartholomew  (Brother),  the  guide  to- 

wards  Strasburg Anne  of  Geier.     454 

Barstow.  atian  Fenwicke  (Captain),  the 

Jesuit,  a  secret  corsespondent  of  the 

Countess  of  Derby Peveril  !\R0 

Bauldie,  the  Quaker's  stable  boy      .     .  Eedgauntlel  54 

Bauldie,  the  old  shepherd  in  the  intro- 

duclitjn  of  the  story Black  Divarf  .     297 

Beacon(Iom),M.,sterCliifHnch'sgroom  Pn-eril  .     .  515,556 
Bean  Lean  (Donald),  alias  Will  liuth- 

ven,  or  Ruffin,   a  Highland  robber 

<;'»'ef Waeerleg     .     .     ns 

disguised   as    the  pedlar  on 

,.,.      theroadside ditto.     .     .     2C9 

Bean  (Alice),  his  daughter      ....         ditto  .  1''2 

Bearcliff(Deacon),attlieKippletringan 

„'"".   ■;,,■•.■,• GiigMannering    4.31 

Beaujeu   (Monsieur  le   Chevalier   dc), 

keeper  of  the  gambling  house  .     .     .  Kigel  117 

Ee.iujeu  (le  Comte  de),  a  French  ofllcer 

in  the  Clievalier's  army IVaverleg     .     .     293 
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Beaumanoir  (Sir  Lucas),  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  Templars      .     .     .     .  Ivanhoe .     .     .     Oil 

Becnie,    the     chamber-maid    at   Meg 

Dods'sinn °.  St. Ronan'sWetl  S]7 

Beg  (Calliim),  Fergus  Maclvor's  page  .   Waverley    .     .     126 

Beg  (Toshach),  second  to  Mac  Gillie 
Chaltanach  at  the  conflict    .     .     .     .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  2S3 

Bellenden  (Lady  Margaret),  of  the 
Tower   of  TiUietudlem,  an  old  Tory 

„',day Old  Mortality .     4C3 

Bellenden  (old  Mayor  Miles),  her 
•"■o'lier ditto.     .     .     470 

Bellenden  (Miss  Edith),  her  grand- 
daughter, betrothed  to  Lord  Even- 
dale,  afterwards  married  to  Henry 
'^ImUiri rf,-,/o,     .408,67,5 

Bend-the-bow,   an    English  archer,    at 

Dickson's  Cottage Castle  DangeroiisiHO 

Ben  Israel,  or  Ben  Samuel  (Nathan  1, 
the    physician,    friend  of  Isaac    the 

T.  ■'"'■-,■•.,•,   •     •„ Ivanhoe.     .609,634 

Benjie  (Little),  or  Benjamm  Colthred, 

aspy  employed  by  Cristal  Ni.xon.     .  Redgauntlet     .       25 
Bennet  (Brother),  a  monk  at  St.  Mary's 

convent '    .  Monaster ij  .     .       66 

Berengaria,  Queen-Consort  of  Richard 

CceurdeLion Talisman    .615,033 

Berenger    (Sir     Raymond),     the    old 

Norman  warrior Betrothed    .     .     312 

Berenger  (the  Lady  Eveline),  Sir  Ray- 
mond's  daughter,   betrothed    to   Sir 

Hugo  de  Lacy ditto.     .313,325 

Berkely(the  Lady  Augusta),  plighted, 

and  afterwards  married,  to  Sir  John 

de  Walton,  first  in   disguise   as  Au- 
gustine the  minstrel's  son      .     .     .     .  CastleDangerons2S2 
Bertha,    or   Agatha,   the  betrothed   of 

Hereward Count  Rotierl  .     171 

Bertram,  the  English  minstrel     .     .     .  Castle Dani/eroiisiHl 
Bertram   (Mr.  Godfrey),   the   Laird   of 

Ellangowan   .     .     .' Gug  Manncrinn  389 

Bertram  (.Mrs),  his  wife ditto.  '    40S 

Bertram   (Henry),    their  son,   in    love 

with  Julia  Mannering ditto  .     .     .     397 

alias  Capt.  Vanbeest  Brown    .         ditto  .     ,     .     472 

alias  Dawson ditto  .     '.     '     ib 

alias  Dudley jiuo  '.     '.     '.     676 

Bertram  (Lucy),  his  sister ditto  ...     442 

Bertram  (Sir  Allan),  an  ancestor  of  the 

Laird  of  Ellangowan ditto  ...     390 

Bertram  (Dennis),  ditto dK/g  .     .     .      if, 

Bertram  (Donohoe),  ditto ditto  '     '     '      ib 

Bertram  iLewis),  father  of  ditto  .     .     .         ditto.     .'    .      ih. 
Bertram  (Captain  Andrew),  a  relation 

^^f  ■?'"<>  , ditto  ...     561 

Berwme,  the  Lady  of   Baldringham's 

favourite  attendant Betrothed   .    .    384 

Bibbet    (Master),    General   Harrison's 

secretary Woodstock.     .     113 

Bible  Butler'       H. of  Mid-Loth.  1&2 

Bickerton     (.Mis.)     landlady      of   the 

"  Seven  Stars"  inn  in  York      .     .     .         ditto  ...     506 
Bide-the-Bent(  Mr.  Peter),  the  minister 

of  Wolf's  Hope  village Bride  of  Lam  .       95 

Bidmore( Lord),  the  Uev.JosiahCargill's 

^.P/'™" St.Ro,ia)CsWetHt.3 

Bidmore   (the    Hon.    Augustus),     his 

son,  Mr.  C.'s  pupil ditto  ...      is. 

Bidmore    (Miss   Augusta),   Lord    B.'s 

daughter,  beloved  by  Mr.  Cargill.     .         ditto.     .     .     434 
Biederman   (Arnold),  the  Landammau 

of  Unterwalden,  {alias.  Count  Arnold 

of  Geierstein  ) Anne  of  Geier  3ie ,M9 

Biederman  (Bertha),  his  late  wife     .     .         ditto.  .     351 

Biederman  (Rudiger).  bis  son      ...         ditto  ...     345 

Biederman  (Ernes,),  ditto ditto.     .     .     347 

Biederman  (Sigismund),  "the  simple," 

„.di"o ditto.     .     .     37S 

Biederman  (Ulrick),  ditto ditto  ...     347 

Bigot  (de).  Prince  John's  seneschal  .     .  Ivanhoe  .     !     !     467 
Bimbister  (Margery),  the  old  Ranzel- 

man's  spouse Pirate     ...     379 

Bmdlnose   (Master  John),  the  sherifl"s 

clerk,  X'c.  at  Matchlhorn      .     .     .     .St.Ronan'sW.33SA\7 
Binks     (Sir      Bingo),    a     fox-hunting 

baronet  at  the  Spa ditto  .     .  340 

Binks   (Lady),  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 

Rachel  Bonnyrigg ditto.     .     ib.  361 

Bittlebrains  (Lord),  a  friend  of  Sir  W. 

Ashton.  Bride  of  Lam.  .    121 

Bittlebrains  (Lady)  his  wife     ....         ditto    .  it, 

Blacklees  (Tom.alin),  in  Kinj  Richard's 

S"^>-d Talisman    .     .     667 
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Blackchester  (the  Countess  of),  sister 

to  Lord  Dalsarno Kind.     .     . 

r.  ladder  skate  (Lord),  one  of  the  judges  Ri'dyaunllet 
Ulair  (Father  Clement),    a  Carthusian 

monk,  Catherine's  confts^or      .     .     .  Fair  M. of  Perth  l\7 
Blanche,  one  of  Lady  Eveline's  atten- 
dants       Bclrolhed    . 

niandeville  (Lady  Emily),  a  neighbour 
of  the  Waverleys',  afterwards  married 

to  Col.  Talbot Warerlfij      . 

Blane   (Niell),    the    town    piper    and 

publican Old  Morlalily 

Blane  (Jenny),  his  daughter     ....         ditto.     . 
Blattergowl  (the  Rev. Mr.),  the  minister 

of  Trotcosey         Antiquary  . 

Bletson  (Martin   Joshua),   one   of  the 

parliamentary  commissioners    .     .     .   Wondstnrk  . 

Blinkinsop,  a  smuggler Uedyauiitlct 

Block  (Martin),  one  of  the   committee 

of  the  estates  of  Burgundy ■l/nienf  Geier. 

B!ok  (Nikkei),  the  butcher,  one  of  the 

insurgents  at  Liege Quen.  Diirwar 

Blondel    de    Nesle,    King     Richard's 

favourite  minstrel Talisman 

Blood    (Col.  Thomas),    the    Duke     of 

Buckingham's  emissary Peveril    . 

Blount  (Nich.).   [afterwards  knighted] 

the  E.  of  Sussex's  master  of  the  hor^e  Kenilwurth   1 1 
Blower  (Mrs.  Margaret), the  shipownei's 
widow  at  the  Spa,   afterwards   mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Quacklcben St.  Ronaii's  W 

Bohemond,     Prince     of    Antioch,     a 

crusader Count  liobert 

Boisgelin  (the  young  Countess  de).  at 

King  Rene's  ball  at  Aix Anne  of  Geier. 

Bois-Guilbert    (Sir  Brian    del,   a  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Knights  Templars    .     .  Jvanhne  .     . 
Bolton  (Stawarth),  an  English  officer    .  Monastery  . 
Boniface    (Father),    the     ex-abbot   of 

Kennaquhair Abbot.     .     . 

first  as   Blinkhoodie,   the   old 

gardener  at  Kinross    .     .     .         ditto  .     . 
afterwards  as  tlie  old  gardener 

at  Dundrennan ditto  .     . 

Boniface  (Abbot),  of  St. Mary's  convent  Monastery . 
Bonstettin  (Nicholas),   the  old  dejiuty 
of  Schwitz,  one  of  the    Swiss   con- 
federacy      Anne  of  Geier. 

Boi  thrun  (Anthony),  the  murderer  in 

Sir  John  Ramorn'ey's  service    .     .     .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  \20 
Booshalloch  (Neil),  the  Highland  cow- 
herd                <ii'l»  .     .     .     21S 

Boihwell     (Sergeant),     ali'js     Francis 

Stewart,  in  the  roval  army    .     .     .     .  Old  Mortality  .     41S 
Bothwell  (Lady),  Lady  Forester's  sister  AuiitM.'sMirrori2l 
Bothwell  (Sir  Geoffrey),  Lady  B.'s  hus- 
band               ditto  .     . 

Bothwell  (Mrs.  Margaret),   in   the   in- 
troduction of  the  story ditto  .     . 

Botolph  (Prior  of  St.) Ivanhoe  .     . 

Bouillon  (Godfrey,  Duke  of),  a  crusader  Count  Ito/iert 
Bowyer(Master),  usher  of  the  black  rod  Kenitu-orth 
Brackel    (Adrian),    the     mountebank, 
formerly    master    of    Fenella,  alias 

Zarah Peveril  .     . 

Bracy  (Sir  Maurice  de),  a  follower  of 

Prince  John Ivanhoe  .     . 

Bradbourne    (Mistress    Lilias),    Lady 

Avenel's  waiting  woman Abbot      .     . 

Bradwardinc&TullyVeolan  (the  Baron 

of),  Mr- Cosmo  ComyneBradwardine  Wavcrley 
Bradwardinc(Rose  Comyne)  his  daugh- 
ter, (afterwards  married  to  Waverley)         ditto  .     .     . 
Bradwardine      (Malcolm),     of      Inch- 

grabbit,  a  relation  of  ditto   ....         ditto  .     .     . 
Breck(  Alison),  an  oldtishwife,  a  friend 

of  the  Mucklebackits Antitpiary  .     . 

Breck  (Angus),  a  follower  of  Rob  Roy  Rob  Hoy.     .     . 
Brengwain,  wife  of  Gwenwyn,   Prince 

of  Powys Betrothed    .     . 

Bretagne  (the  Duke  of) Anne  of  Geier. 

Brewer  (Sam),  a  follower  of  Sir  Geoffrey 

Peveril Peveril    .     . 

Bridesley    (Joe),    the    horse-dealer    at 

Liverpool  

Bridgenortli   (Major  Ralph),  a  round- 
head,  a  neighbour  of    Sir  Geoffrey 

Peveril 

Bridgenorth  (Mrs.),  his  wife    .... 

Bridgenorth    (Alice),    their    daughter, 

afterwards  married  to  Julian  Peveril 

Bridget  (Mother),    the  abbess    of   St. 

Catherine,  Catherine  Scylon's  aunt   .  Abbot.     .     .     ,     350 
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Bridget    ( May),    the     milkworaan     at 

Falkland  Castle Fait  M.  of  Perth  263 

Bridgeward  (Peter),  the  bridge-keeper 

at  Kennaquhair Abbot      .     .     .     393 

Bridgeward   (Peter),   the  bridge-keeper 

at  St.  Mary's  convent        Monastery  .     .       61 

Bridoou  (Corporal),  in  Lieut.  Nosebag's 

regiment Waverley     .     .     310 

Briennius  (Nicephorus),   the  Caesar  of 

the  Grecian  Empire Count  Robert  .       61 

Brittson  (Sergt.),  with  Stawarth  Bolton  Monastery  .     .       43 

Broad  Thoresby Ivan/ioe  .     .     .     6u7 

Broken-girth-flow  (Laird  of),  one  of  the 

Jacobite  conspirators Black  Dwarf  .     301 

Brown  (Vanbeest),   Dirk    Hattetaick's 

lieutenant f^"//  Mannering  502,  518 

Brown    (Jonathan),    landlord    of    the 

Black  Hear  at  Dariington  ....  Rob  Roy.  .  .  60 
Browne   ((ieneral),   a   visitor  at    Lord 

Woodville's Tap.  Chamlter      43S 

Broxnionth  (John),  a  neighbour  of  Hob 

Miller's MoJinsfrry  .     .     107 

Brydoiie,  or  G]endinning(Elspeth)  .  .  ditto  ...  41 
Buckingham  (the   Duke  of),  in  Charles 

the  Second's  Court Wooditock  .     .     328 

Buckingham  (the  duke  of ),  "  Steenie," 

favourite  of  James  I iVi(/f/       ...       98 

Buckingham  (Geo.  Villiers,  Duke  of), 

Charies  the  Second's  favourite  .  .  .  Peveril  ...  505 
Buckingham  (Mary,  Duchess  of )  .  .  ditto  .  .570,684 
Bucklaw  (the    Laird    ot ),    or     Frank 

Hayston,    afterwards   Laird   of   Gir- 

nington,  andniarried  to  Lucy  Ashton  BrideofLam.4S,  138 
Bullsegg(Mr.),the  Laird  of  Killancureit, 

a  friend  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  Waverley  .  .  83 
Bulmer  (Valentine),  the  titular  Earl  of 

Etherington,  son  of  the  late  Earl  and 

Mrs.     Bulmer,     married     to    Clara 

Mowbray St.Ronati's  W.3SS,i99 

Bulmer  (Mrs. Ann),  his  mother. married 

to  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  during  the 

life  of  his  countess d'Ho  ...    499 

Bunce  (Jack),  a  comrade  of  the  pirate, 

alias   Fredk.   Altamont,  a  ci-devant 

player Pirate     ...     539 

Buncle,    messenger    to     the    Earl    of 

Dougl  s FairM.  of  Perth  202 

Buenaventura     (Father),     a    disguise 

assumed  by  the  Pretender  ....  Redgauntlel  .  219 
Buremburg  (Sir  Adrian  de),  a  veteran 

knight  of  Berne Anne  of  Geier.     589 

Burgundy  (the  Duke  of),  "  Charles  the 

Bold" Quen.  Durward  220 

Burgundy  (the  Duke  of),  *'  Charles  tlie 

Bold" Ajinrof  Geier.    519 

Burgundy  (the  chancellor  of),  the  arch- 
bishop of  Vienne '''''/«  ...     538 

Burgundy  (the  marshall  of)  ....  ditto.  .  .  C06 
Burieigh  (Lord),  the  lord  treasurer  .  .  Kmihrort/i.  .  135 
Burieigh  (Lord),  a  parliamentary  leader  Ley.  of  Montrose  325 
Butler  (Mr.),  the  military  chaplain  at 

Madras Surgeon'sDarigh.  560 

Butler  ( Reuben), apresbyterianmin  is  tor 

(married  to  Jeanie  Deans)  .  .  .  .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  33S 
Butler  (Benjamin),  his  father  .  .  .  -  ditto.  .  .  363 
Butler  (Stephen,   or   Bible),    Reuben's 

grandfather ditto  ...     362 

Butler  (widow  Judith),  Reuben's  grand- 
mother   

Butler  (Euphemia  or  Femie),  liis  child. 

Butler  (David) ditto     . 

Butler  (Reuben) ditto     . 

C  A  DWALLON.PrinceGwenwyn's  favourite 

bard,aftcrwardsdisguisedasBeriiault 

Vidal,  minstrel  to  Sir  Hugo  de  Lacy  Betrothed  312,  424-fi 
Calder(Uuarter-mastcr).  at  Madras  .  Surgeon's  Da  ugh.  559 
Calistaof  Muuntfaucon  (the  Lady)  .  .  Talisman  .  .  616 
Calvert,  the  Earl  of  Glenallan's  groom.  Antiquary  .  .  227 
Cameron  (Sergt.  Allan  Breck),  under 

Capt.  Campbell High.  Widow  .     443 

Campbell  (the  Lady  Mary),  daughter 

of  the  Duke  of  Argyle JI.  of  Mid-Loth.  5M 

Campbell  (tlie  Lady  Caroline),  ditto  .  ditto  ...  ib. 
Campbell  (Sir  Duncan),   the   Knight  of 

Ardenvohr.  in  Argyle's  armv  .  .  .  Lcg.of  Montrose  27H 
Camjibell  (Lady  Mary),  his  wife  .  .  .  ditto  ...  293 
Campbell  (Sir  Duncan),  the   Knight  of 

Auchenhreck.  in  Argyk-'s  army  .  .  ditto.  .  .  341 
Campbell  (Murdoch),  a  servant,  a  dis- 
guise assumed  by  the  M.  of  Argyle  .  ditto  .  .  306-310 
Campbell    (General),    ("Black     Colin 

Campbell,')  in  the  king's  service  .    .  Redjannttet     .    289 
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Campbell  fCapt.).  or  "  Barcaldine,"  or 

"Green  Colin" Hiijh.  WMoit-  .     44G 

Caijipo  Basso  (Ihe  Count  of),  one  of  the 

D.  of  Burgundy's  officers  ....  Qnen.  Durward  258 
Canipo  Basso  (the  Count  of),  ditto  ditto  Anne  fif  Geicr,  546 
Cantacuzene  (Michael),  the  emperor's 

grand  sewer Cojivi  Robert 

Cantrips   (Mrs.),    a    former    friend    of 

Nanty  Ewart Redgauntlet 

Cantrips  (.Tessie), her  datighter, betrayed 

by  him ilitio  .     . 

Capstern  (Capt.),  capt.  of  an  Indiaman  SttrgroiisDuiiiih.  5G2 
Caradoc  of  Menwygent,  Prince  Gwen- 
^\'yn's  younger  bard     .     ......  Betroihcd     .     .     317 

Carey   (Patrick),    the   poet,  brother  of 

Lord  Falkland Wmdslock  .     .     2?7 

CarKill(the  Rev.  Josiah),  the  minister  of 

St.  Ronan's SLRnnaii's  Well  433 

Carlcton  (Capt-),  an  officerin  (he guards  Pf/cri/   .     .     .     711 
Caroline,      Queen-Consort     of    George 

the  2nd Il.of  Mid-Lnlli.  ise 

Carrol,  the  deputy  usher  at  Keniluorth 

Castle Kenilworlh 

Caspar,    the     Baron      of     Arnbeim's 

master  of  the  horse Anne  of  Gcier 

Castor   (Stephanos),    the    wrestler,      a 

citizen Count  Robert 

Catherine,   Queen-Consort    of    Charles 

the  2nd Perer/l    .     . 

Catherine    of    Newport,   the    lady    of 

Julian  Avenel Monasterr/  . 

Cathleen,     one     of    Flora     Maclvor's 

attendants Wttverley 

Ca.\on    (old   Jacob),  the    Antiquary's 

hairdresser Antiquary  . 

Caxon  (Jenny),  his  daughter,  a  milliner        ditto.     .     , 
Cedrie  of  Rotherwood,  or   "  Cedric  the 

Saxon" Ivanhoe .     .     . 

Chamberlain  (Matthew),  a  tapster,  old 

Roger  Raine's  successor Percrit   .     .     . 

Champagne     (Henry,     Earl     of),      a 

crusader Tatisnitin    .     . 

Charegite  assassin  (the),  disguised  as  a 


209 

SD7 

2? 

GDI 

179 

142 

31 
92 

403 

526 

691 


ditto  . 


660 


Ki/el       . 
Woodstock 

ditto  . 


.     143 
193,  203 


170 


183 
584 
222 


Turkish  marabout  or  enthusiast 
Charles,     Prince    of    Wales.     "  Babie 

Charles,"  son  of  James  the  1st. 
Charles  the  2nd,  king  of  England 

first   disguised    as    a    gipsey 

woman  at  Woodstock  .     .     . 

afterwards  as  Louis  Kerueguy, 

Albert  Lee's  page    ....         ditto  . 
Charles  the  2nd,  king  of  England    .     .  Peecril    . 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  (Prince)  .      .     .   Wni'erlei/ 
"  Charles  the  Bold,"  Duke  of  Burgundy  Quen.  Durward  220 
Chariot,   a   messenger    from  Liege    to 

King  Louis Quen.  Durward  227 

Charteris   (Sir   Patrick),   of  Kinfauns, 

provost  of  Perth F.U.  of  Pertli  60,  7  \ 

Chaltenach  (MacGillie),    chief  of    the 

Clan  Chattan ditto  .     .     .    2S2 

Chatterley  (Rev.  Simon),  "  the  man  of 

religion  "  at  the  Spa St.  Ronan's  Well  346 

Chaubert   (Mons.),  Master    Chiffinch's 

cook Peverit 

Chiflinch  (Master  Thomas),  afias  Will 

Smith,  a  friend  of  Richard  Ganlesse, 

Charles  the  Second's  private  emissary  Peverit 
Chiflinch  (Kate),  his  mistress  .     .     .     .     ditto 
"  Children  of  the  Mist,"  a  wild  race  of 

bighlanders Leij.  of  Montrose  318 

Chirnside    (Luckie),    the   poulterer   at 

Wolfs-Hope  village Bride  oj  Lam.       64 

Cholraondley  of  Vale  Royal,   a  friend 

of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril Peverit   ...     388 

Christian     (Edward),     a     conspirator, 

alias  Richard  Ganlesse,  alias  Simon 

Canter,  father  of  Zarah  alias  Fenella 
Christian   (Col.   William),  his  brother, 

shot  for  insurrection 

Christian  (Dame),  Col.   William  Chris- 
tian's widow 

Christie  of  the  Clint  Hill,  one  of  Julian 

Avenel's  retainers Monastery 

Christie  (John),    the    shipchandler  at 


515 


515,  557 
.     587 


rfi;/o,500,505,  568 


ditto  . 
ditto  . 


381 


80 


Nigel 


Paul's  Wharf. 

Christie  ( Daiue  Nelly),  his  pretty  wife, 
carried  off  by  Lord  Dalgarno 

Clarence  (Geo.  Duke  of),  with  Edward 
the  4th. 

Clarendon  (the  Earl  of),  lord  chamber- 
lain to  Charles  the  2nd. 

"  Claverhouse,"  or  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle Brideof  Lam.Gb, 

Vot.  XII. 


dilto  .  .  . 
Anne  of  Geier. 
Woodstock  .     . 


368 


575 


Warerley 
Woodstock  . 


380,  609 
.  105 
.     688 


.     .     634 

157,  200 


ditto  . 


ib. 


Fair  M.of  Perlli     18 


ditto  . 


Clegg  (Holdfast),  the  Puritan  mill- 
wright   Pereril 

Cleishbotham    (Mr.  Jedediah),   in  the 

introduction  of  story Black  Dwarf 

Clement,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de 

Boeuf's  attendants Ivanhoe 

Cleveland  (Duchess  of),  one  of  Charles 
the  Second's  mistresses Peverit 

Cleveland  (Captain  Clement),  alias 
■Vanghan  "  The  Pirate,"  son  of  the 
elder  Vaughan  and  Ulla  Troil,  in  love 
with  Minna  Troil Pirate   372 

Clifford  (Rosamond) Woodstock 

Ciftord(  Rosamond) Talisman 

Lhfford  (Henry,  Lord),  an  English gene- 

„,"'  ,;■■,'•; Castle  Dangerous  306 

1- .ink  (Jem),  the  turnkey  at  Newgate  .  i>eKTj;    .  611 

Clippurse (Lawyer),  Sir  Everard  Waver- 

ley's  lawyer 

Cobb  (Ephraim).  in  Cromwell's  troop    . 
Coleby  (Miyor),  a  warder  of  Ihe  Tower 

of  London Pei^eril 

Colepepper  or  PeppercuU  (Capt.),  the 

Alsation  bully Nigel 

Colkitto  (Young),  or  Vich  Alister  More, 
or  Alister  I\IacDonnell,  a  Highland 
n^u-^'fr's      ■■■■■■■     ■  Leg.  of  Montrose  256 

Collier  (Jem),  a  smuggler Redgauntlet     .     212 

Colthred  (Benjamin),  (little  Benjie)       .         ditto  ...       25 
Colvin  (Sir  Henry),  one  of  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy's  ofbcers .jnne  of  Geier.     528 

Comines    (Philip    des),    the    Duke    of 

Burgundy's  favourite  minister  .  .  Quen.  Durward  2X6 
Comnenus  (Alexius),  the   emperor  of 

Greece Count  Robert  .       43 

Comnena    (Anna),    his   daughter,    the 

historian 

Conachar,  the   old  Glover's   Highland 
apprentice,  in  love  with  Catherine 

afterwards     Ian      Eachin    (or 
Hector)  Maclan,  chief  of  the 

clan  Quhele 

Conrade    (Marquis  of  Montserrat),    a 

crusader Talisman    .     .     590 

Contay  (le  Sieur  de),  one  of  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy's  officers Anne  of  Geier.     526 

Cooper      (Anthony     Ashly),      Earl    of 

Shaftesbury Pereril     .    400,  557 

t-opley  (Sir  Thomas),  in  attendance  on 

the  Earl  of  Leicester Kcuilworth.     .       67 

Cormack- (Donald),  a  highland  robber 

-'^''ief. FairM.of  Perth  \\a 

Corsand     (.Mr.),   a    magistrate   at    the 

examination  of  Hatteraick.  .  .  .  Guy  Mannerina  66i 
Corydon,  the  shoe-maker,  a  citizen  .  .  Count  Robert'.  259 
Coxe  (Capt.),  one  of  the   masques   at 

Kenilworth Kenilworth. 

Crabtree  ( Mr.),  a  gardener  at  Fair  Port  Antiquary  . 
Crackenthorpe  (Father),  the  publican  .  Redgauntlet 
Crackenthorpe  (Dolly),  his  daughter  .  ditto  .  . 
Craigdallie  (Adam),  the  eldest  bailie  of 

„  Perth FairM.of  Perth 

Craigengelt   (Capt.),     an    adventurer, 

Bueklaw's  companion Bride  of  Lam. 

Cramp  (Corporal),  with  Capt.  Thornton  Rob  Roy 
Cranbourne  (Sir  Jasper),  a  friend  of 

Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril Peveril 

Crane  (Dame  Alison),   mistress  of  the 

Crane  inn  at  Marlbro' Kenilivortli .     .       V> 

Crane  (Gaff'cr),  her  spouse ditto  ...      ib. 

Crank  (Dame),  the  papist  laundress  at 

dil'o dilto  ...       93 

Craon  (le  Sieur  de),  one  of  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy's  officers Anne  of  Geier.     594 

Crawford  (Lindsay,  Earl  of),  the  young 

earl  marshall  of  England     .     .     .     .  F.M.ofPerthnf,,\Sl 
Crawford     (Lord),     captain      of      the 

Scottish  guard Quen.  Durward 

Cr^vecceur  (the  Count  of),  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy's  envoy  to  France     .     .     .         ditto  .     .     . 
CrcvecteurUhe  Countess  of)    ....         ditto 
Croftangry  (Mr.   Chrystal),   in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  story      FairM.of  Perth 

Crofts    (Master),    whom    Sir    Geoffrey 

Hudson  the  dwarf  killed  in  a  duel    .Peveril    . 

Cromwell  (Oliver) Woodstock 

Cromwell's  daughter ditto  . 

Crosbie     (Mr.    William),     provost     of 

Dumfries,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fairford  .  Redgauntlet  114,  168 
Crosbie  (Mrs.),   a  cousin    of  the   Red- 
gauntlets    ditto.     .     .     17,5 

Crosbite  (Mr.),  a  barrister ditto.     .  -^9 

Crossmjloof  (Mr.),  the  lawyer.     .     .     .  H.  of  Mid-Loih.  338 

K  K 


290 

99 

210 

ib. 


48 
227 


369 


75 


88 
277 


618 
84 
93 
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Croye  (Isabellc.  Countess  of),  first  dis- 
guised as  Jacqueline,  afterwards 
married  to  Quentin  Durward    .     .     Q- 

Croje  (the  Countess  Hameline  of),  her 
aunt,  first  disguised  as  DaniePerette, 
afterwards  married  to  William  de  la 
Marck 

Crove  (Monseigneur  de  la),  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  oflScers     .     .     . 

Cruikshanks  (Ebenezcr),  landlord  of 
the  Golden  Candlestick  inn .     .     .     . 

Cuddie,  or  Cutlibert  Headrigg      .     .     . 

Culloch  (Sawney),  a  pedlar      .... 

Cumberland  (the  Duke  of),  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  king's  forces 

Cunningham  (Archie),  one  of  the 
Scottish  guard 

Cuthbert,  one  of  Henry  Smith's  men    . 

Cyprian  (Brother),  a  Dominician  monk 
at  the  monastery 


en.DitnfnrdyM  ,\  11 

dillo      .     48,  112 

Anne  nf  Geier.    592 

Wavcrley  .  .  176 
Old  Morlalilij.  40S 
Guy  Mtmncrittg  480 

Waverlcy     .     .     333 

Quen.  Durward  70 
Fair  M.  of  Perth  164 


D'AcuMDA  (Teresa),  Lady  Glenallan's 

waiting  woman Aniiqunry    210,  2S2 

Dalgarno(Lord  Malcolm  of  ),aprofiigate 

voung  noblcm.m Nigel.     ...     102 

Dalgetty      (Captain,     afterwards      Sir 

Dugald),  in  Montrose's  army    .  Leg.  of  Montrose  239,  347 
Dalton  (Mrs.),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staunton's 

housekeeper <^'llo  .     .     .     538 

Dalzell  (General  Thomas),  in  the  royal 

army. Old  Mortalily       .589 

Damian,  an  esquire  attending  on  the 

Grand  Master  of  the  Templars      .     .  Ivanhoc  .     .     .     613 
Damiotti    (Dr.  Baptisti),  the    Paduan 

qu.ick AuntM.'s.Mirroriii 

Dan  of  the  Howlet  Hirst Ahhot.     .     .     .    3S4 

Dan  of  the  Howlet  Hirst Monastery.    .    212 

Dangcrfleld  (Captain),  a  hired  witness 

to  the  popish  plot Pcveril  .    .     .     501 

Dannischemend,  the  Persian  sorcerer  .  Anne  of  Geter.     .198 
Davenant  (Will),  a  supposed  descend- 
ant from  Shakespeare Woodstock  .     .     2G2 

Davie  of  Stenhouse,  a  friend  of  Hobbic 

Elliot Black  Dwarf  .     331 

Davies  (John),  the  Quaker's  old  fisher- 
man  Redgaantlet     .     123 

Dawfyd,  "the one  eyed," a  robber  chief  iic(ro//(tv/    .     .     404 
Day  (Ferquhard),  the  absentee  from  the 

Clan  Chattan  ranks  at  the  conflict    .  FairM. of  Perth  241 
Deans  (Douce  Davie),  the  cowfeeder  at 

Edinburgh H.of  Mid Lotli.    364 

Deans  (Jeanic),  his  eldest  daughter, 

aftenvards  married  to  Reuben  Butler        ditto.     .367,371 
Deans  (Mistress  Rebecca),  his  second 

^vife ditto  .     .     .    3/1 

Deans    (Effie    or     Euphemia),    their 

daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Sir  __       __^ 

George  SLaunton '''""  •     .371,37( 

Deborah  Debbitch,  the  governante  at 

Lady  Pevcril's Pcveril    ...    3/4 

Delasare  (Captain),  a  friend  of  Harry 

Bertram Guy  iVannenng  liS,  673 

Demetrius,  a  citizen .  Count  Robert  .     234 

Dennet,  an  old  peasant  at  the  Lists  of 

St. George Ivanhoe  .     .     .     6.2 

Dennison    (Jenny),    Miss   Edith    Itel- 
lenden's       attendant,       afterwards 

married  to  Cuddie  Headrigg   .      .     .  Old  Mortality .     161 
Derby  (Countess  of),  and  Queen  of  Man, 

Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  ....  Pcveril    ...     375 
Derby(Philip,  Earl  of),herson,  King  of 

Man iitio  ■ 

Derrick  (Tom),  quarter-master  of  the 

pirate's  vessel Pirate    , 

Desborough  (Colonel),  oneof  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners IVoodslock 

Dcvorgoil  (Lady  Jane),  a  friend  of  the 

Hazlewoods Gtiy  Manncring  443 

Dhu  (Evan),  of  Lochiel,  a  Highland 

chief Leg.  of  Montrose  2G5,  2ii 

Dhu   (Mhich-Connel)  or    M'Hduy,  a 

Highland  chief ditto  .     .     .     340 

Dibble  (Davie),  the  gardener  at  Monk- 
barns    • Antiquary  .     .      39 

Dick,  the  ostler  at  the  Seven  Stars  inn 

at  York H.of  Mid-Loth.  507 

Dick,  "the  Devil's  Dick  of  Hellgarth"  Fair  M. of  Perth  68 

Dick  Shakeb,ng Nigel.    .     .    . 

Dickson     (Thomas),    the    farmer    at 

Douglas  Dale CastteDnngerous2S6 

Dickson  (Charles),  his  son.  killed  in  the 
church ditto      .     .      287 


425 

560 


107 


405 
135 


PAGE 

Digges  (Miss  Maria),  a  friend  of  Lady 

Penfeather SI.  Rorian's  Well  3i8,  S6S 

Diggory  (Father),   one   of  the  monks 

at  St.  Botolph's  priory Ivanhoe  .     .     .     648 

Dinah,  the  landlord's  daughter  at  the 

Spa St.  Honan's  Well  348 

Dingle  (old  Dick  of  the),  a  friend  of 

Hobble  Elliot Black  Dwarf  .     332 

Dingwall  (Davie),  the  attorney  at  Wolf's 

Hope  village Bride  of  Lam.       89 

Dinmont  (Dandy,  or  Andrew),  a  store 

farmer  at  Charlie's-Hope  .•  .  .  .  Guy  Manncring  478 
Dinmont  (Ailie),  his  wife  .....  di(/o  .  .  .  488 
Diogenes,  the  negro  slave  of  the  cynic 

philosopher Count  Robert  .      80 

Ditchley   (Gaffer),  one  of  Sir  Geoffrey 

Peveril's  miners Pciieri;    ...     544 

Ditton  (Thomas),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staun-  ....    ... 

ton's  footman •     .     .     .  H.of  M,d-Lolh.b33 

Dixon,  Mr.  Richard  Vere's  servant  .     .  Black  Dwarf  .     3.il 
Dods  (Meg),  landlady  of  the  inn  at  St.  „,,,.,, 

Ronan's  Old  Town St. Ronan  s  11  ell  X27 

Dogget,    the   wardour  at  the  castle  of 

Garde  Doloureuse Betrothed    .     .     .J  11 

Dominie  Sampson,   or  Abel  Sampson, 

the  tutor  at  Ellangowan  House  .  .  Guy  Mannering  3V1 
Donacha  dhu  naDunaigh,  the  Highland  ,  „.  ,  -   „    ,.„ 

robber  near  Rosenealh H.of  Mid-Lolh.  6.'i9 

Donald,     .an    attendant    at    the    Mac 

Aulays' Leg.  of  Montrose  2W 

Donnerbugel   (Rudolph),    one    of    the 
Swissdeputies,acousinoftheBieder- 

mans -■<""«  "/  <^""-     ''" 

Donnerlmgel    (Theodore),    his    uncle, 

page  to  the  former  Baron  of  Arnheim  ditto  .  . 
Dorcas,  Squire  Ingoldsby's  servant .  .  Redgaunllet 
Dorcas,   an  old  domestic  at  Cumnor 

Place Kenilworth      .      27 

Dorothy    (Old),    old  Glover's    house- 

keeper Fa.rM.of  Perth     21 

Dorothy,  the  old  miser's  charwoman     .  Nigel.     .     .     .     198 
Douban,  the   Emperor   Alexius's   phy-  „   .     , 

gician Count  Robert  .     215 

Doub'lefee  (old  Jacob),    the  Duke  of 

Buckingham's  money-lender  .  .  .  Pevenl  .  .  .  <*■» 
Dougal,  the  turnkey  at  Glasgow  Tol- 

booth,  an  adherent  of  Rob  Roy   .     .   Rob  Roy.     .     .     I'O 
Douglas    (Sir    James),     "  the    Black 
Douglas,"    first     disguised    as    the 

Knight  of  the  Tomb ^'"'i'' "A"-"',,    „' '^i 

Douglas  (Archibald,  Earl  of).     .     .     .  F.M. of  Perth  7l,,\>a 
Douglas  (Margery  of),    his  daughter, 

Duchess  of  R<.thsay ditto  .     .  76,  298 

Douglas  (George),  nephew  of  the  re- 

gent,  and  devoted  to  Queen  Mary  .Abbot.  .  .  .  Ill 
Dousterswivcl    (Herman),    a  German 

schemer    .         Antiquary  .     .     !0j 

Dowlas  (old  Dame),  the  Duke  of  Buck- 

Ingham's  housekeeper Pevenl    .     .     .    bw 

Dragon  (the),  one  of  tlie  masques  at 

Kcnnaquhair  abbey AI>liot      .     .     .     3.5 

Driver,  Mr.  Pleydell's  clerk    .     .     .     .  OuyMannering    5.1 
Dronsdaughtcr  (Tronda),   the  Yellow- 

leys'  old  sening  woman Pirate    .     .     .     n.i-i 

Drudgeit  (Peter),  Lord  Bladderskate  s 

eierk Redgaunllet     .     101 

Dryfesdal'e  (Jasper),    the  old  steward 

at  Lochleven  castle ■'"'''"'      ...     460 

Dubourg  (Monsieur),    a  merchant  at 

Bordeaux Rob  Roy      .     .       4.1 

Dubourg  (Clement),  his  son,  a  clerk  of 

Mr.  Osbaldistone,  sen O'""  •     ■     •       45 

Duehran  (the  Laird  of),   a  friend  of 

Baron  Bradwardine II  averley     .     .     3J8 

Dudley,  a  young  artist,  a  disguise  as-  . 

sumed  by  Harry  Bertram  .  .  .  .  GuijMannenng  4.3 
Duir  (Jamie),  the  idiot  boy,  attending 

Mrs.  Bertram's  funeral ditto.     .     .     jOl 

Dumbiedikes  (the  old  Laird  of)  .     ..  H.of  Mid-Loth.    363 
Dumbiedikes  (the  young  Laird  of),  in 

love  with  Jeanie  Deans ditto  .     .     .     304 

Dummer.ar    (Rev.    Dr.),    a  friend    of 

Sir  Gcolfrev  Pcveril Pcveril   .     .     .     306 

Dumtoustie    (Mr.    Daniel),    a    young 

barrister  Redgnuntlet     .     101 

Dunbar  and  March  (George,  Earl  of)  .  F.M. of  Perth  76,  84 
Dunbar  (Eliz.),  his  daughicr, betrothed 

to  the  Duke  of  Botbsay ditto  .     .     .      lb 

Duncan  (Captain),    of   Knockdunder, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  agent  at  ,,,.,,„      .,, 

Koscneath H.ofM.d-Loth.    6  3 

Duncan  (Duroch) Marertey     .  214 

Dunois  (the  Count  de) Uu.n.Durward      82 
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Dunover  (Mr.),  a  poor  gentleman  in 
the  introduction  of  the  story     .     .     .  H-ofMid-Loth.     31G 

Duroch  (Duncan),  a  follower  of  Do- 
nald Bean  Lean Waverley     .     .     2H 

Dutton  {Mrs.  Dolly),  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle's  dairymaid H.ofMid-toth.  579,  586 

Durwnrd  (Quenttn),  a  younp  archer  of 
the  Scottish  guard,  in  love  with 
Isabelle  de  Croye Quen.Durward      30 

Dwining  (Henbane),   the  pottingar  or 

apothecary Fair  M.  of  Perth     59 

EARNscLrFF{Patrick),fheyounglairdof  B/ffc/cDa'flr/.  302 
Eberson  (Carl),  William  de  la  Marck's 

young  son Quen.Durward     195 

Edgar,  an  attendant  on  the  Prince  of 

Scotland Fair  M.  of  Perth    93 

Edgar  liavenswood Bride  nf  Lam.       2G 

Edith  {the  Lady),  mother  of  Athelstane  Ivankue  .  .  .  664 
Edith  Plantagenet  (the  Lady)  .  .  .  TuJisman  .556,634 
Edric,adomesticatHereward'sbarracks  Count  Robert  .  180 
Edward,    brother    to    Hereward,    the 

Varangian  guard ditto  ...       !SQ 

Edward  IV.,  King  of  England  .  .  .  Anne  of  Geier.  515 
Eimon  {Father),  chaplain  to  the  Welsh 

Prince  .     .    ^ Betrothed    .     .     314 

Eleanor,  Queen  Consort  of  Henry  II.  .  Woodstock  .  ,  105 
Elgitha,  a  female  attendant  at  Rother- 

wood Ivankoe  ...     406 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.  .  .  .  Kenilworth  .  118 
Ellesmere    (^listress),     Lady  Peveril's 

head  domestic Pcverit   .     .     .     374 

Elliott  (Hobbie  or  Halbert),  the  farmer 

at  the  Heugh-Foot B lac h  Dwarf  .     300 

Elliott  (Mrs.),  his  grandmother  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  309 
Elliott  (John),  his  brother  ....  ditto.  .  .  344 
Elliott  (Harry),  his  brother     ....         ditto.     .     .      ih. 

Elliott  (Lilias),  his  sister ditto.     .     .     308 

Elliott  (Jean),  his  sister ditto  ...      ib. 

Elliott  (Arnot),  his  sister ditio  ...      ib. 

Elshender  the  Recluse,  or  Canny  Elshie        ditto.     .     .     305 

Elshie  (Canny) ditto  .     .     .       ib. 

Elspeth  (old),  of  the  Craigburnfoot,  the 
old  fisherman's  mother,  formerly  ser- 
vant to  the  Countess  of  Glenallan     .Antiquary  .     .     168 
Elspeth   (Auld),    Dinmont's    old    ser- 
vant   GuyMannerivg  489,  661 

Ely  (Bishop  of), Talisman    .     .     665 

Empson  (i\Iaster).  Charles  the  Second's 

flageolet  player Pcveril   ...     586 

Engaddi  (Theodorick,  the  hermit  of),  .  Talisman  .  .  548 
Engelbrecht,oneoftheVarangianguards  Count  liobert  .  190 
Engelred,  esquire  to  Sir  Reginald  Front 

de  Ba?uf IvaTthoe  ...     537 

Enguerraud,  brother  to  the  Marquis  of 

Montserrat Talisman    .     .     GS9 

Eppie,  one  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill's 

servants Sf.Ronan's  Well  441 

Epps.  Mr.  Fairford's  cook Pedgarmtlel     .      40 

Erceldoun  (Thomas  of),  or  "  Thomas 

the  Rhymer" Castle  Dangerous  30Q 

Erickson  (Sweyn),  a  fisherman  at  Jarls- 

hof Pirate     ...     329 

Erland,  the  father  of  Noma  of  the  Fit- 
ful head ditto     ...     457 

Ermanttarde of  Baldringham (theLady)  Betrothed     .     .     384 
Errol  (Gilbert,  Earl  of),  lord  high  con- 
stable of  Scotland Fair  M.  of  Perth    194 

Erskine{theRev.  Dr.),  minister  of  Grey 

Friars  church,  Edinburgh  ....  GuyMannering  558 
Esdale  (Mr.),  a  surgeon  at  Madras  .  .  Surgeon's  Da  ugh.  561 
Essex  (the  Earl  of),  lord  high  constable 

of  England Ivanhoe  .     .     .     680 

Etherington  (the  late  Earl  of),  father 

of  Tyrrel  and  Bulmer St.Ronan's  Well  499 

Etherington     {Marie     de     Martigny), 

Countess  of ditto  ...      ih. 

Etherington  (tlie  titular  Earl  of ) .  .  .  ditto  .  .  388,  499 
Eustace,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de 

BoeuCs  attendants Ivanhoe  .     .     .     575 

Eustace  (Father),  or  Eustatius  (Father),  Monastery  .     .       65 
the   superior,   and   afterwards 

abbot  of  St.  Mary's  ....         ditto  ...     253 
alias  William  Allan,  a  former 
friendof  Henry  Warden,  alias 

Henry  Wellwood      ....        ditto  ...     232 
Eva,  daughter  of"  Torquil  of  the  Oak," 

betrothed  to  Ferquhard  Day  .  .  .  Fair  M.  of  Perth  242 
Evan  Dhu  of  Lochiel      ....  Leg.  of  Montrose  265.  274 

Evan  Dhu  Maccombich Warrrlei/      .     .      112 

Evandale  (Hon.  W.  Maxwell,  Lord),  in 
the  royal  army,  a  suitor  of  Edith 
Bellcnden Old  Mortality  .     412 
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Evans  (Master),  King  Charles  theFirst's 
giant  porter Peveril    .     .     .     613 

Everard  (Colonel  Markhani),  of  tlie 
Commonwealth  party W"odsfocJc  .     .       58 

Everard  (Master),  his  father    ....       ditto     ...       38 

Everett  ( Master),  a  hired  witness  of  the 

Popish  Plot Pereril    ...     501 

Evict,  Sir  John  Ramorny's  page      .     .  FairM.  of  Perth  129 

Ewan  of  Brigglands,  a  horse  soldier  in 

Montrose's  array Rob  Roy      .     .     250 

Ewart  (Nanty  or  Anthony),  the  smug- 
gler captain     Redgrnintlct     .     196 

Faa  (Gabriel),  Meg Merrilies's nephew, 

the  huntsman  at  Liddesdale     .   Guy  Ufanncring  A\'i, 495-7 
Faggot  (Master  Nicholas),  Mr.  Justice 

Foxley's  clerk Redgauiittet     .     1-fO 

Fairbrotlier  (Mr.),    counsel   for    Effie 

Deans H.ofMid-Lolh.   46-1 

Fairfax  (Thomas,  Lord),  the  Duchess  of 

Buckingham's  father Peveril    .     .     .     570 

Fairford  (Allan),  a  young  barrister,  a 

friend  of  Darsie  Latimer     .     .     .     .  Redgauntlet     ,       11 
Fairford  (Mr.  Alexander,  or  Saunders), 

his  father,  a  lawyer ditto  ...       13 

Fairford  (Peter),  Allan's  cousin  .  ,  .  ditto  ...  68 
Fairservice{  Mr.),  the  magistrate's  clerk  H. of  Mid-Loth.  421 
Fairservice  {Andrew),  the  gardener  at 

Osbaldistnne  Hall Rob  Roy      .     .       75 

Falconer  (Mr.),  the  Laird  of  Balma- 
whapple,  a  friend  of  Baron  Bradwar- 

dine Waverley     .     .       83 

Falconer  (Major),  Lady  Bothwetl's  bro- 
ther   A  untM.'sMirror  425 

Faw  (Tibbie),  the  ostler's  wife  in  Wan- 
dering Willie's  tale     Redgauntlet     .      83 

Fea  (old  Euphane),  the  old  Udaller's 

house-keeper Pirate     ...     469 

Featherhead  (John,  Esq.),  an  opponent 

of  Sir  Thomas  Kittlecourt  .  .  .  .  GuyMannering  409 
Feltham  (Black)  a  highwayman  with 

Captain  Colepepper Nigel       .     .  296,  S08 

Fenella,  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the 
Countess  of  Derby's  attendant,  alias 
Zarah,  daughter  of  EdwardChristian  Peveril  458,464,  718 

Ferquhard  Day Fair  M.  of  Perth  241 

Ferrand  de  Vaudemont  (Count),  Duke 

of  Lorraine Anne  of  Geicr.     577 

first     disguised    as     Laurenz 

Neipper ditto  .     .     .     3SS 

Finlayson    (Luckie),   landlady   of   the 

lodgings  in  Edinburgh  ■  .  .  .  .  Guy  Maiinrring  558 
Finniston   (Luckie).    a   tenant  of    the 

Laird  of  Gudgeonford ditto  .     .     .     405 

Finniston  (Duncan),  her  husband     .     .         ditto.     .     .      ih. 
Fisher  (Ralph),    Roland  Grreme's  as- 
sistant at  Avenel  castle   Abbot       .     .     .     331 

Fitzurse  (Lord  Waldemar),  a  baron  fol- 
lowing Prince  John Ivanhoe  .     .     .     434 

Flaramock  (Wilkin),  the  Flemish  bur- 
gess at  the  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse  Betrothed     .     .     322 
Flammock    (Rose,    or    Roschen),    his 

daughter,  Lady  Eveline's  attendant .  ditto  .  .  .  326 
Fleecebumpkin  (Master),   Mr.   Ireby's 

bailiff Two  Drovers    .     463 

Fleming  (Archdeacon),   to  whom  old 

Meg  Murdochson  confessed  .  .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  593,654 
Fleming  (Lady  Mary),   one  of  Queen 

Mary's  maids  of  honour Abbot       .     .     .     4^9 

Fleming  (Sir  Malcolm),  a  former  suitor 

of  Lady  Margaret  de  Hauttieu  .  .  Castle  Dangerous  Z57 
Fletcher  (Dick),  one  of  the  pirates  .  .Pirate  .  .  .  573 
Flibbertigibbet  (Dickie  Sludge)  .  .  .  Kenilworth  .  80 
Flockhart  (Widow),  landlady   of  Mac 

Ivor's  lodgings  in  the  Canongate  .  .  Waverley  .  .  230 
Florise  (the  Lady),  Queen  Berengaria's 

attendant Talisman     .     .     Clfi 

Flyter    (Mrs.),     landlady    of    Frank's 

lodgings  in  Glasgow Rob  Roy      .     .     ]S4 

Forester  ( Sir  Philip),  a  libertine  knight, 
afterwards  in  disguise  at  the  ball- 
room       Au7iiM.'s Mirror  422 

Forester  (Lady  Jemima),  his  wife    .     .         ditto.     .     .     423 
Foster  (Captain),   on  guard   at   TuUy 
Veolan  ruin Waverley     .  131,3.^5_ 


Foster,  the  English  champion      .     .     .  Laird's  Jock 

Foster  (Anthony),  or  "  Tony-fire-the- 
Fagot,"  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  agent 
at  Cumnor  Place Kenilworth 

Foster  (Sir  John),  the  English  warden  Monastery   .     . 

Foxley  (Squire  Matthew),  a  magistrate  Redgauntlet     . 

Francis(old  Father),aDominican  monk, 

Simon  Glover's  confessor      ....  FairM. of  Perth 
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Francis  (Father),  at  tho  convent  at  Na- 

mur Qnrn.  Diirwnnl    158 

Front  de  Eceuf  (Sir  Reginald),  one  of 

the  knights  challengers Ivnnhoe  .     .     .     127 


Galeraith  of  Garschatlachin  (Major 

Duncan),  amiliti.i  officer    ....  I^ob  Pot/        214,218 
Galeoiti  Martivalle  (Martins)       .     .     .  Qucn.Durivard    124 
Ganielyn  de  Guardover  (Sir)    ....  Antiquary  .     .     2C4 
Ganlesse  (Richard),  alias  Simon  Can- 
ter      Peveril    ...     500 

Gardiner(  Richard  ),theMissesArthuret's 

porfer Rcdgauvtlet     .     213 

Gardiner  (Colonel),  colonel  of  Waver- 

ley's  regiment TTfltw/e^  70,158,253 

Gatheral  (old),  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's steward Peveril    .     .     .     567 

Gatherill  (old),  Sir  Geoffrey  Pevcril's 

bailiff" ditto  .     .     .     3G0 

Geddes  (Joshua),  the  Quaker  ....  Redganntlct  .  44 
Geddes  (Rachel),  his  sister  ....  ditto  ...  55 
Geddes  (Philip),  their  grandfather  .  .  ditto  ...  54 
Geierstcin  (Arnold,  Count  of ).  .  .  .  Anne  of  Gcicr.  349 
Geierstein  (Count  Albert  of),   as  the 

black  priest  of  St.  Paul's      ....         ditto.     .     .'41fi 
as  the  president  of  the  secret 

tribunal ditto  ...     481 

aftenvards   as    the    monk   at 
Mont  St.  Victoire   ....         ditto  .     .     .     5(tS 
Geierstein  (Anneof),  his  daughter, "  the 

Maiden  of  the  Mist,"  alias  the  Ba- 
roness of  Amheim ditto.     .32J),490 

Geierstein  (Count  llt-inrick  of),  Count 

Arnold's  grandfather ditto  .     .     .     349 

Geierstein  (Count  Williewaldof),  Count 

Arnold's  father ditto  .     .  ib. 

Geieslaer  (Peterkin),  one  of  the  insur- 
gents at  Liege     Qncn.  Duricard    18G 

Gellatley  (Davie),  the  Baron  of  Brad- 

wardinc's  idiot  scr\'ant Kaverlcy     .     .       78 

Gellatley  (old  Janet),  his  mother  .  .  ditto  .  .  G",  323 
Genvil  (Ralph),  a  veteran  in  Sir  Hugo 

de  Laey's  troop Bctrothrd     .     .     475 

Genff'rey,  archbishop  of  York  .  .  .  Talisman  .  .  GG5 
Geoffrey,  the  old  ostler  at  John  Menzie&'s 

inn Anneof  Getcr.     4"0 

Geraldin  (Lord),  son  of  the  Earl  of 

Glenallan,  first  as  AVilliam  Lovell, 

afterwards  as  Major  Neville  .  .  .  Antiquary!, 2^^,29^^ 
Geraldin  (Sir  Avmer  de),  an  ancestor 

of  Lord  Geraldin ditto  ...    227 

Geraldin  Neville  (Mr.),  uncle  to  Lord 

Geraldin ditto       .     .     282 

Gerard, Sir  PiitrickChartcris'sattendant  FairM.  of  Perth  74 
Gibbet  (Mnster).  Bletsnn's  secretary  .  Wuodstock  .  .  113 
Gibbie  (fiuse),     a  half-witted  lad    in 

Lady  Bellenden's  service  ....  Old  Mortality.  4C9 
Gibson  (Janet),  a  young  dependant  on 

Mrs.  Marparet   Bertram Guii  Mannering  5G4 

Gilbert.  Sir  Patrick  Chartcris's  butler  .  /'.  'M.  of  Perth  .  72 
Gilbertsclcugh,  cousin  to  Lady  Margaret 

Bellenden       ■ Old  Mortality      413 

Giles,  Claud  Halcro's  scrvinfj  boy  .  .  Pirate  .  .  .  531 
Giles,  a  warder  of  the  Tower  .  .  .  Kigel  .  .  .  246 
Giles,    Sir  Reginald   Front  de    Bceufs 

jailor Ivnnhoe       .     .     550 

Giles  (Will),  the  cooper's  apprentice  .  Bride  of  Lam.  91 
Gilfillan(Habakkuk).  or  "Gifted  Gilfil- 

lan."  a  Camcronion  officer  andenthu- 

siast Waverley     .     .     202 

Gillian    (Dame),    the   Lady   Eveline's 

tirewoman Betrothed    .     .     3GI 

Girder  (Gilbert  or  Gibbie),  the  cooper 

at  Wolf's-Hope  village Bride  of  Lam.        89 

Girder  (Jean),  hiswife ditto  ...       91 

Girnington  (the  Laird  of) ditto  .     .   48,  138 

Gladsmoor      (Mr.),       the      Earl       of 

Gk-nallan's  almoner Antiquary  .     .     179 

Glasgow  (the  bishop  of) Castle  Dangerous  309 

Glass  (.VIrs).   the    tobacconist,    Jeanie 

Deans'  friend  in  London  .  .  //.  ff  Mid-Loth.  507,  553,  5C0 
Glenallan  (Joscelind,  now:;ger  Countess 

of) Antiquary    165,    170 

Glenallan  (the  Earl  of),  her  son  .  .  .  ditto  ...  180 
Glend.ile  (Sir  Richard),  a  conspirator 

with  Rcdg;;untlet Rvdyaunilet     .     271 

Glendinning,  or  Brydone  (Elspeth),  the 

widow  of  Simon  Glendinning  .  .  .  Monastery  .  41 
Glendinning  (llalbert),  her  son  .  .  .  ditto  .  42,  154 
Glendinning  (Edward),  ditto  ....  ditto  .  .  42 
Glendinning  (Sir  llalbert).  the  Knight 

of  Avenel Abbot      ...    307 
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Glenprosing(theoldLadv).a  neighbour 

of  Yellowley's  father  ' Pirate     ...     343 

Glossin  (Mr.   Gilbert),   a   lawyer,    the 

purchaser  of  the  Ellangowan  estate  Guf/^/ffnnrr/np  409,  447 
Gloucester   (the   Duke  of),   brother  of 

King  Charles  the  2nd Woodstock        .     329 

Gloucester(  Richard,  Duke  of),withKing 

Edward  the  4th Anneof  Geier      515 

Gloucester  (the  Earl  of),  in  King  Henry 

the  Second's  court Betrothed    .     .     491 

Glover  (Simon),  the  old  glover  of  Perth  Pair  M.  of  Perth  18 
Glover  (Catherine),  his  daughter,  "  the 

fair  Maid  of  Perth  " ditto       .     .       17 

Glover    (Hans),    Gertrude    Pavilion's 

bachelor Quen.  Duru-ard   201 

Glowrowrum(the  old  lady),  a  friend  of 

Magnus  Troil Pirate     .    .    .    414 

Godfrey  (Sir  Edmondsbury),   a  magis- 
trate killed  by  the  Papists  ....  Peveril   ...    520 
Gofl'e  (Capt.),   captain    of  the    pirate 

vessel Pirate     .     .     .     559 

Goid-ebirds  (>ressrs.),  creditors  of  Sir 

.\rthur  Wardour Antiquary  .     .     256 

Goldthri'd  (Lawrence),  the  mercer  near 

Cumnor   Place        Kenilworth       .       14 

Goodman  Grist,  the  miller,  a  friend  of 

the  smugglers Bedgauntlct     .     213 

Goodriche  (Mr.),   a  catholic  priest   at 

Middlemas Surgeon's  DaughA9S 

Goodsire  (Johnnie),    the  weaver   near 

Charlie's-hope  farm Guy  Mannering  499 

Gordon     (Rev,      Mr.),"  chaplain      in 

Cromwell's  troop Wood.stoek        .       86 

Gosling  (Giles),  landlord  of  the  "  Black 

Bear"  inn  at  Cumnor Keniheorth       .       10 

Gosling  (Cicely),  his  daughter  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  24 
Gourlay  (Ailsie),  a  privileged  fool  or 

jester Antiquary   .     .     269 

Gourlay  (Aihie),  an  old  sybil  at  Alice 

Gray's  death Bride  of  Lam.       157 

Gow(old  Ni('ll),the  fiddler,  and  his  son 

Nathaniel        fit  Ronan's  Well  4fi5 

Gow  or  Smith  (Henry),  or  Gow  Chrom  Fair  M.  of  Perth  21 
Gracc-be-here  Humgudgcon  (Corporal)  Woodstock       .     294 
GrEeme  (Roland),  the   heir  of  Avcncl  Abbot        .     297,  5G0 
first,  page  to  the  lady  of  Avenel, 
afterwards    page  to    Queen 

Mary ditto        .     .     437 

Gra;me  (Magdalene),  his  grandmother,        ditto       .    .    302 
or  the  Dame    of   HcathergiU, 
afterwards  as  mother  Nicne- 

ven  at  Kinross ditto        .     .     480 

Grame  (William),  the  Red  Reiver  at 

Westburnflat       Black  Dwarf  .     321 

Grahame  (Col.  John),  of  Claverhouse, 

in  the  Royal  army Old  Mortality .     475 

afterwards    the    Viscount     of 

Dundee ditto       .     .     G25 

Grahame  (Comet  Richard),  his  nephew  ditto  .  .  421 
Graneangowl  (Rev.  Mr.),  Sir  Duncan 

Campbell's  chaplain Leg.  of  Montrose  292 

Grantmesnil  (Sir  Hugh  de),  one  of  the 

knights  challengers Iranhoe     .    429,  436 

Gr.itian  (Father),  the  begging  friar  at 

John  Mengs'.s  inn Anne  of  Geier.      469 

Gray  (old  Alice),  a  former  tenant  of  the 

Ravonswoods Bride  of  Lam.  .     36 

Gray  (Dr.  Gideon),  the  village  doctor 

at  Middlemas Surgeon* sDaugh.  490 

Gray  (Mrs.),  his  wife ditto       .     .     .  ib 

Gray  (Mcnie),  their  daughter  .  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  502 
Greenhalgh,     the     Ear!      of   Derby's 

messenger Pcfcril    .     .     .     457 

Greenhorn  (Mr.  Gilbert),  an  attorney  .  Antiquary  .  25G,  2G8 
Greenhorn  (Mr.  Girnigo),  his  father  .  ditto.  .  .  256 
Greenleaf(Gilhert).  the  old   archer   at 

Douglas  Ciisile Castle  Dangerout  308 

Grcgson     (Widow),    Dar«)C     Latimer's 

landlady  at  Shepherd's  Bush     .     .     .  Bedganntlet.     25,  56 
Gregson(  Gilbert).  Father  Buonavenlura's 

messenger        ditto    .        .     232 

Grieve  (Jockie).  landlord  of  an  alehouse 

near   Charlie's  hope Guy  Mannering  4/9 

Griffin     (Allan),     landlord       of     the 

"  Griffin  "  Inn  at  Perth Fair  M. of  Perth  154 

Griffiths,     the     Eari    of    Derby's    old 

steward Peveril    .     .     .    458 

Griffiths  (Mr.    Samuel),    Retlgauntlet's 

agent  in  London Bedgauntlct     .       12 

Grimesby   (Gaffer),   an   old    farmer    at 

Marlboro' Kenilworth      .       92 

Grinder.'^on       (Mr.       Gabriel),        Mr. 

Greenhorn's  partner Antiquary    25G,  268 
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GrlzclDalmahoy(HIss) H.ofMid-Lulh.    338 

Grizzie,  Mrs.  Saddletree's  maidservant        liilto  .     .     .     481 
Grizzie,  one  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill's 

servants si.  Ronan's  Well  516 

Grizzle,    the    chamher-maid     at    the 

Kippletringan  inn Gui/ Maiinerinn  n\ 

Groatsetter'Miss   Clarai,   niece   of  the 

old  Lady  Glowrowrum.  ....  Pirate      .     .     .     413 

Groatsetter  (Miss  Maddie),  niece  of  the 

old  Lady  Glowrowrum dillo       .  .  jlt 

Gnmiball  (the  Rev.  Dr.).  a  conspirator 

with  Redgauntlet Redgaimtlet  ■>T\ 

Guarine  (Philip),  Sir  Hugo  de   Lacy's 

''squire        Bclrotlied    .     .     4)0 

Gudyill  (old  John),    Ladv  Bellenden's 

„  butler ." Old  Marfan/ II.     409 

Guenevra,   the  dwarf   servant    at    the 

Hermit  of  Engaddi's  cell Talisman     .     .     561 

Gurth,  the  swineherd  at  Rotherwood    ,  Ivaiilwe       .  S'JO 

Guse  Gibbie        Old  Morlalitu.     409 

Guthrie  (John),  one  of  the  archers   of 

the  Scottish  guard Qiien.  Durward     70 

Guyot  (Bertrand).  one  of  the  archers  of 

the  Scottish  guard Q,„  „.  Barward    136 

Gwynn    (Nell),    one    of    Charles    the 
Second's  mistresses Peoeril      .     426,  65? 

Hackburn   (.Simon   of),    a   friend  of 

Hobbie  Elliot's Black  Dirarf  .     330 

Hadaway  ( Jack),  a  former  neighbour  of 

Nanty  Ewart Jie.ljaun/let     .     203 

Hadaway   (iMrs.),  Lovell's  landlady  at 

Fairport Jatiiiuar!/  .     .       98 

Hadgi(Abdallah  cl),theSoldan'senvoy  TaZismuij    .  70S 

Hagenbach   (Sir   Archibald  von),   the 

Governor  of  La  Ferelte Anneof  Geier.  SS3,i[2 

Hakim  (.\donbec  el),  the  physician,  a 

disguise  assumed  by  Saladi'n    .     .     .  Talisman    .  576 

Halcro    (Claud),     the     Udaller's     old 

,  bard Piralc     .     .     .     404 

Haldimund   (Sir    Ewes),    a  friend    of 

Lord  Dalgarno's Kijel.     .     .     .     M6 

Halkit  (Mr.),  a  young  lawyer  in  the 

introduction  of  the  story      .     .     .     .  H.of  Mid-Lol/i.  3]5 
Hall  (Sir  Christopher),  an  officer  in  the 

king's  service Liy.  of  Man/rose  251 

HAhuay  (Tom),  a  private  in  the  royal 

army Old  Morlalily  .    419 

Hamet,    one    of    Sir    Brian    de    Bois 

Guilbert's  black  slaves Icankue  .     .396,400 

Hamilton  (Lady  Emily),  sister  of  Lord 

Evandale Old  Morlalilii .     633 

Hammerlein  (Claus),  the  smith,  one  of 

the  insurgents  at  Liege Quen.  Durward  \T> 

Hanley  (Frank),    nephew   of    Colonel 

Talbot Wai'crley     .     .     315 

Hannah,  Mr.  Fairford's  housekeeper    .   Hed.jamitlct    .     418 
Hans,  the  pious  ferryman  on  the  banks 

of  the  Rhine Anne  of  Geier.     458 

Hans    (.\driau),    a    Dutch    merchant, 

killed  at  Boston Peveril   ...     449 

Hanson  (Neil),  a  soldier  in  the  castle 

of  Garde  Doloureuse BelrolUed    .     .     335 

Happer,  or  Hob,  tlie  miller  to  St.  Mary's 

„'^o""'e'" Monaster,,  .     .       09 

Happer  (Mysie),  his  daughter,  after- 
wards disguised  as  a  page  with  Sir 

Piereie  Shafton,  and  at  last  married 

„'° ,'■''!'  ,•  ,-, •''"'>  ■     ■     ■     105 

Harbothel  (Master  Fabian),  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence's  squire Castle DanijerousiOi 

Hardie  (.Mr.),  a  young  lawyer,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  story IJ.  of  Mid-Loth,  m 

Harpax,  the  centurion  in  the  "  Im- 
mortal Guard"   Count  Robert  .       28 

Harrison  (General),  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners    WoodstoeU  .     .     107 

Harrison,  Lady  Bellenden's  old  steward  Old  Mortatili/ ,     408 

Harry   (Bhnd),    the    minstrel,    Henry 

Smith's  friend     .     , Fair  M.  of  Peril,   53 

Hartley      (.\dam),      afterwards      Dr. 

Hartley,  apprentice  to  Dr.  Gray,  Surneon's Daugh.  i\] ,o3i 

Hassan,  the  story-teller,  in  the  Arabian 

physician's  retinue Talisman    .     .     676 

Hastie  (Robin),  the  smuggler  publican 
at  Annan Redgauntlet     .     195 

Hastings,  Howard,  and  Stanley,  with 

King  Edward  the  Fourth     .     .     .     .  Anne  of  Geier.     515 

Halteraick  (Dirk),  alias  Jans  Janson, 
a  Dutch  smuggler  captain    .     .     .  GngManneringi02,  532 

Hautlieu  (Sir  Artevan  de),  in  the  intro- 
duced story Count  Robert  .     100 


Hautlieu    (the    Lady    Margaret    do), 
affianced   to   Sir  Malcolm   Fleming, 

first  disguised  as  Sister  Ursula      .     .  C«s/;c.-D(//iy.  355-357 
Hawkins,  boatswain  of  the  pirate  vessel  Pirale     .     .  5i;o 

Hay  (Colonel),  in  the  king's  service      .  Leg.  of  Montrose  347 
Hay  (John),  the  fisherman  near  EUan- 

gowan Gmj  Mannering  406 

Hayston  (Frank),  the  Laird  of  Bucklaw  BrideofLam.  .      48 
Laird  of  Girninuton  ....         ditto  .     .     .     138 
Hazlewood  (Sir  Robert),  of  Hazlewood, 

an  old  baronet Guff  Mannering  585 

Hjzleuood  (Charles),  his  son,  in  love 

with  Lucy  Bertram dillo  ...     442 

Heatherblntter  (John),    the   Baron  of 

Bradwardine's  gamekeeper .     .     .     .   IVaeerleij     .     .     323 
Hector  of  the  Mist,  an  outlaw,  killed 

by  Allan  MacAulay Leg.  of  Montrose  261 

Henderson  (Elias), the  chaplain  atLoch- 

leveu  Castle Jit,„t      ...     460 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  late  Queen-Consort 

of  Charles  the  First Peveril    .     .     .     616 

Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England  .Betrothed  .  .  490 
Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England  .  Talisman  .  .  688 
Herbert  (Sir  William),  a  friend  of  Sir 

Hugo  de  Lacy's Betrothed    .     .     403 

Hereward,  one  of  the  Varangian  Guard  Count  Roberl  23,  33 
Heriot   (Master    George),    the    king's 

goldsmith Nigel       ...       29 

Herman  of  Goodalriche  (Sir)  ....  Ivanhoe  .     .     '.     ti'^G 
Hormione,  the  beautiful  Persian  lady  .  Anne  of  Geier.     400 
Hermione  (the  Lady),  or  Lady  Erminia 
Paulette,  privately  married  to  Lord 

Dalgarno Nigel  ....       75 

Hermite  (Tristrem  1'),  or  "  Tristrem  of 
the  Hosj'ital,"  Louis  the  Eleventh's 

provost-marshal Anne  of  Geier.     419 

Hermite     (Tristrem     1'),     Louis     the 
Eleventh's  provost-marshal,  first  dis- 
guised as  Maitre  Pierre's  gossip    .     .  Quen.  Darieard      32 
Heron  (Sir  George),  of  Chip-cliace,  an 

officer  with  Sir  John  Foster      .     .     .  Monasterg  .     .     268 
Hemes  (Lord),  attending  Queen  Mary 

to  Dundrennan Abbot      ...     575 

Hertford  (the  i\Iarquis  of),  in  Charles 

the  Second's  court Woodsloek  .  241 

Heskett(Ralph),  landlord  of  the  village 

alehouse Tieo  Drovers  .     405 

Heskett  (Dame),  his  wife ditto.     .     .      ,b. 

Hettly  ( .May),  an  old  servant  of  David 

Deans's. H.  of  Mi,i-Loll,.  iSG 

Heiikbane  (Mrs.),  the  butcher's  wife,  a 

friend  of  Mrs.  Mailsetter's    ....  Antiquary  .     .       92 
Hewit  (Godfrey  Bertram),  natural  son 

of  Mr.  Godfrey  Bertram Guy  Mannering  665 

Higg,    ••  the  son  of  Snell,"   the   lame 

witness  at  the  trial  of  Rebecca     .     .  Irankoe  .     .     .     028 
Hilarius  (Brother),  the  refectionerat  St. 

Mary's Monastery  .     .     128 

Hildebrod    (Dick),    president   of    the 

Alsatian  club Nigel.     ...     167 

Hillary  ( Tom ),  the  town  clerk's  appren- 
tice, afterwards  CapUiin  Hillary   Surgeon's  Daugh.  509,  522 
Hinchup  (Dame),  a  peasant,  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  Mary  Murdothson  .     .     .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  587 
Hislop  (John),  the  old  carrier  near  St. 

Rnnan's St.  Ronan's  Well  333 

Hob  Miller,  of  Twyford,   one  of  the 

insurgents Betrothed    .     .     477 

Hob.  or  Happer,  the  miller  at  St.  Mary's 

convent Monastery  .     .       69 

Hobbie  o'  Sorbietrees,  one  of  the  hunts- 
men ne.ir  Charlie's-hope  farm  .     .     .  Guy  Mannerina  498 
Hobbler  (the  Rev.  Dr.),  at  Elheslaw 
Castle,  one  of  the  Jacobite  conspi- 

.."tors Black  D,earf.     361 

Hobby-horse  (the),  one  of  the  masquers 

at  Kennaquhair  abbey Abbot      .     .     .     375 

Hochspringen  (the  young  Laird  of),  in 

Donnerhugel's  narrative  .     .     .  .  Anne  of  Geier.      401 

Hodges  (John),   a  servant  of  Waver- 

ley's Warerley.    .     .     269 

Hodges  (Joe),  Bertram'slandlordbythe 

lakenearMcrnyn  Hall Guy  Mannering  i7i 

Hodgeson  (Gaffer),  a  Puritan.     .     .     .Peveril    ...     372 
Holdenough  (Master  Nehemiah),    the 

Presbyterian  preacher Woodstock  .     .       28 

Holiday  (Erasmus),  the  schoolmasterin 

the  Vale  of  Whitehorse Kenilworlh.     .       76 

Hookem    (Mr.),     Laivyer    Clippurse's 

partner Warerley     .    .     350 

Hood  (Robin) Talisman     .     .     577 

Horst  (Conrade),  one  of  the  insurgents 
at  Liege Quen.  Duricard    192 
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Houghton  (Sergeant),    in   Waverley's 

regiment iruvcrlei/     .     .     245 

Howard,  Hastings,  and  Stanley,  with 

King  Edward  the  Fourth  .  .  .  .  Anne  of  Geier.  515 
Howatson    (Luckie),    the    midwife    at 

Ellangowan Gay  Mannenng  395 

Howden(Mrs.),  the  salewoman  .     .     .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.   33C 
Howie(Jamie),  Malcolm  Bradwardine's 

bailie Wavcrley 

Howlaglass  ( Master),  apreacher.  Justice 

Maulktatutes'  friend Peverit    . 

Howleglas  (Father) Abbot      . 

Hubert,  an  archer  under  Sir  Philip  de 

Malvoisin Ican/iae  ...     489 

Hudson  (Sir  Geoffrey),  the  celebrated 
dwarf,  formerly  page  to  the  late  fiueen 

Henrietta  Maria Pcveril    .     .611,614 

Hudson  (Tarn),  a  gamekeeper      .     .     .  Gui/ Manneriiiff  ilB 
Hugh,  the  blacksmith,  of  Ringleburn, 

a  friend  of  Hobble  Elliot's  ....  Black  Dwarf  .  333 
Hugh,  Countof  Vermandois.acrusader  Count  Rodcrf  65,95 
Hugo  Ilugonet,  the  Douglas's  minstrel  Castle Da/igcromlO-i 
Humgudgeon( Corporal  Grace-be-here), 

in  Cromwell's  troop Woodstock  . 

Hundebert,  thesteward  at  Rotherwood  Ivanhoe  .     . 
Hundwolf.theoldLadyofBaldringham's 

steward Betrothed     . 

Hunsdon    (Lord),   Queen    Elizabeth's 

cousin Kenihcorth. 

Huntingdon  (the  Earl  of),  of  Queen 

Elizabeth's  court ditto  .     . 

Huntingdon  ( David,  Earl  of),  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Scotland,  firEtasSirKenuctli, 
the   Knight   of   the  Leopard,  after- 
wards as  Zohauk,  the  Nubian  slave  Talisman    . 
Huntiiiglcn  (the  Earl  of),  an  old  Scotch 

nobleman A"'y<''  ....       93 

Huntly  (the  Marquis  of),  in  the  king's 

service Leg,  of  Montrose  273 

H  utcheon,  tlie  auld  domestic  in  Wander- 
ing Willie's  tale Redgauntlet     .       SI 

Hutchcon,   one  of  Julian  Avenel's  re- 
tainers   Monaster;/  .    .     187 

H  yder  Ali  Khan  Behauder,  the  Nawaub 

of  Mysore Surgeon's  Davgh.  578,  583 

Hymbercourt  (Baron   d'),  one  of  the 

Duke  of  Burgundy's  officers     .     .     .  Qaen.  Ourward   2\6 
Hyndman  ( M  aster ),  usher  to  the  council 
chamber  at  Holyrood Aliboi      .     . 

linKHTON   (Miss  Lucy),   Miss  Vere's 

cousin Black  Dit'arf 

Iklerton    (Miss    Nancy),    Miss  Vere's 

cousin (""o  •    • 

Ingelram  (Abbot),  formerly  abbot  of 

St.  Mary's Monastenj  . 

Inglewood  (Squire),  a  magistrate  near 

Osbaldistone  Hall Bob  Roij      . 

Inglis  (Corporal),  in  the  royal  army     .  Old  Mortality 
Inverashalloch  and  others,  highlanders 

at  the  Clachan  of  Abcrfoil  ....  Rob  Rny      . 
Ireby  (.Mr.),  a  country  squire  .     .     .     .  Tim  Drorers 
Irene,  the  Empress  of  Greece      .     .     .  Count  Robert 
Irwin    (Hannah),    Clara     Mowbray's 

former  confidante SI.Ronan's  Jl 

Isaac  of  York,  the  Jew Ivanhoe.     . 

Ismael,  "  the  infidel,"  one  of  the  Im- 
mortal Guard Count  Robert 

Ivanhoe  (Sir  Wilfred,  Knight  of).  King 
Richard's  favourite  knight,  Ccdric  of 
Rotherwood's  disinherited  son      .    .  Ivanhoe  .    . 
first  di.sguiscd  as  the  palmer  at 

Kotherivood dillo  .     . 

afterwards  as"  Desdichado,"or 
the  Disinherited  Knight,  at 

the  tournament ditto  .     . 

Ivcrach,  or  Stewart  (Allan),  and  other 
highlanders  at  the  Clachan  of  Aber- 
foil Rob  Boy.     . 
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Jaup  (Alison),  an  old  woman  at  Middle- 
mas  village     Surgeon's  Daugh.  i9l 

Jaup  (Saunders\  a  farmer  at  old  St, 

Ronan's St.Ronan'sWell  516 

Jchoiacliim,  the  Quaker's  servant  .     .  Redgaunltcl     .      54 

Jellicot  (old  Goody),  at  the  under 
keeper's  hut Woodstock       .      62 

Jenkin,  one  of  Julian  Avenel's  re- 
tainers   Monastery  .     .     180 

Jennie,  the  old  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes's 

housekeeper H.  of  Mid-Loth.  304 

Jepson,  an  old  smuggler Redgauntlet 

Jeremy  (Master),   Lord  Saville's  head 

domestic Peiieril    .     . 

Jerningham  ( Master  Thomas),  the  Duke 

of  Buckingham's  gentleman     .     .     .     ditto      .       500, 636 

Jerome  ( Father),  the  abbot  at  St.  Bride's 

convent Castle  Dangerous  iil 
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J  A  BOS  ( Jock),  the  postilion  at  theKipple- 

tringan  inn GuyMannentig    387 

James  I.  King  of  England  ....  Xigel  ....  58 
James  (Prince)    youngest  son  of  King  .,„,„„„. 

llobertlll.     .     . PuirM.ofPerth2^i.2^6 

Jamicson  (Bet),  the  nurse  at  Dr.  Gray's  Surgcon'sDaugh.  503 
J.inet,  the  Ramsays'  Scotch  laundress  A'ljrf.  ...  82 
Janet  of  Tomahourich  (Muhme)  .  .  Tuo  Drovers  .  459 
Jannikin  (Little),  apprentice  to  Henry 

Smith     .     ...  Fair.'it. of  Perth  50,216 

Jarvie  (Bailie  Nicol),  .at  Glasgow  .  .  Rob  Roy  .  .  175 
Jasper,  tiic  old  ploughman  at  Glen- 

dcarg  Tower  . Monastery  .     .     113 


211 
561 


152 
23 


Jim,  Reginald  Lowestoffe's  hoy  .     .     .  Nigel 

"  Jin  Yin,"  (Jenkin  Vincent)  ....     ditto 

Jinker  (Lieutenant  Jamie),  the  horse 
dealer  at  Donne Wavcrley     .    .    217 

Joan,  one  of  the  Princesses  of  France, 

affianced  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  .     .  Que«.  Durieard      8.5 

Job  and  Elspat,  sergeant  Houghton's 
father  and  mother Wavcrley     .    .    246 

Jobson    (Mr.  Joseph),    Squire    Ingle- 
wood's  clerk Rib  Roy      .     .      8< 

.     .     .  Guy  Mannering    554 


Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleugh 

Jock  Jabos,  the  postilion ditto  . 

Jock   (Slounging),  one  of    MacGufFog 

the  jailor's  men dillo  . 

John,  the  driver  of  the  Queensferry 

diligence Antiquary 

John  (Prince),  son  of  King  Henry  II.  Betrothed 

John  (Prince),  brother  of  King  Richard  Talisman 

John  (Little),  and  Robin  Hood    .     .     .         dillo  . 

Johnstone  (Auld  Willie),  an  old  fisher- 
man   Guy  Mannering  576 

Johnstone  (Y'oung),  his  son      ....         dilto  .     .     .     577 

Jolilfe,  Lady  Penfeather's  footman  .     .  SI.  Ronan's  Well  375 

Jolifl'c  (Joceline),  the  under  keeper  of 

Woodstock  forest _.  Woodstock  .    .      33 

Jonatlian,  one  of  General  Harrison's 
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ditto  . 
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Jonathan,  an  attendant  on  Lord  Saville  Peveril    . 

Jones  ( Mrs. ),  Lady  Penfeather's  waiting 

,voman St.  Ronan's  Well  372,  566 

Jonson(Ben) Woodstock.    .      40 

Jopson  (Jacob),  the  farmer  at  the  vil- 
lage near  Clifton Wavcrley. 

Jopson  (Cicely),  his  daughter,  after- 
wards married  to  Ned  Williams    .     .        dilto  . 

Jonvorth-ap-Jevan,  Prince  Gwenwyn's 

envoy    ....  Betrothed 

Josceline  (Sir),  an  English  knight,  a 
crusader Talisman 

Joseph,  the  old  gardener  at  Shaw's 
castle St.  Ronan's  Well  587 

Judith  (Aunt),  Master  George  Heriot's 
sister     .     .    .     .  " Nigel ....      08 

Kaimes  (Lord),  one  of  the  judges  .  .  Bedgaiintlel  .  113 
Keelavine(Mr.),paintcrattheSpa hotel  SI. Ronan's  Well  375 
Keltic  (old),  the  innkeeper  near  Kinross  .,J*to(  ...  533 
Kennedy    (Frank),    an   Excise  officer 

murdered  by  the  smugglers      .     .     .  Guy  Mannering  410 
Kenneth   (Sir),    "  the    Knight  of   the 
Leopard,"    a   disguise   assumed    by 

David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  .  .  .  Talisman  .  .  527 
Kenneth,   one  of  Sir  John  Bamorny's 

followers FairM. of  Perth     37 

Kettledrummle  (Gabriel),  aCovenanter 

preacher Old  Mortality  491,517 

Kilderkin  (Ned),  the  eating  house- 
keeper at  Greenwich Niyel ....    235 

Kilian  of  Kersberg,  Sir  Archibald  Von 

Hagenbach's  esquire Anne  of  Geier.     413 

Kirk  (Mr.  John),  foreman  of  the  jury 

on  Effie  Deans's  trial H. of  Mid-Loth.    4<8 

Kitt  Hcnshaw,  the  Provost's  boatman  f.A/."/iVr//i  210,250 
Kittlecourt(Sir Thomas ).M. P.,  aneigh- 

bour  of  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan  .  Guy  Mannering  405 
"  Knight  of  the  Tomb  "(the)  .  .  .  .  CastleDangrroiisSTS 
Knighton,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 

groom Nigel . 

Knockwinnock  (Sybil),  mother  of 
"  Malcolm  Misbegot" Antiquary  .    .     1o8 

Lacy  (Sir  Hugo  de),  the  constable  of 

Chester,  a  crusader Betrothed      364,371 

Lacy  (Sir  Damian    de),  his  nephew, 

afterwards  married  to  Lady  Eveline        ditto  .    .    .    300 
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Lacy  (Randal  de),  Sir  Hugo's  kinsman, 

iu  several  disguises  .  .  .  Be(rnt/u'd,  365,  407,  451,  457 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  andothermasques 

at  Kenilworth Kenilworth      .     230 

Lady  iu  tlie  Sacque(the),  the  apparition  TapestriedC!iam.-H3 
Laider  (Donald),   one  of  the  prisoners 

at  Portanferry Gut/  Mannering  59S,  GOO 

Lambert  (General),  the  parliamentary 

leader Woodstock  .     .     298 

Lambkin  (Mrs.  Alice),  companion  to 

Mrs.  Baliol High.  Widow  .     410 

Lambourne  (Michael),  a  retainer  of  the 

Earl  of  Leicester Kmilworth .     .       10 

Lamington,  a  follower  of  Sir  Geoffrey 

Peveril Peveril    ...     382 

Lamplugh  (Will),  a  smuggler .  .  .  .  Redgauttllet  .  213 
Land.iis(  Peter),  the  Dukeof  Bretagne's 

favourite  minister Anne  of  Gcicr.     613 

Laneham  (Master  Robert),  clerk  of  the 

council-chamber  door Kenihcorih .     .     138 

Laneham  (Sybil),  his  wife,  one  of  the 

revellers  at  Kenilworth  castle  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  196 
Langcale  (the  Laird  of),  aleaderin  the 

Covenanters'  army Old  Mortality  .     554 

Langley  (Sir  Frederick),  a  suitor  of  Miss 

Vere,  one  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators  Black  Dwarf  .  321 
Lapraick  (Laurie),   Steenie  Steenson's 

friend  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale      .  Redgainitlet     .       79 

Lascaris,  a  citizen Count  Robert  .     234 

Latherum,  the  barber,  at  the  Black  Bear 

inn  at  Darlington Rob  Roy      .     .       63 

Latimer  (Mr.  Ralph),  Darsie  Latimer's 

pretended  father Redgauntlet     .       67 

Lauderdale  (the  Duke  of),  president  of 

the  privy  council Old  Mortality  .     618 

Launcelot.  bard  to  the  Countess  Bren- 

hilda's  father Count  Robert  .     177 

Lawford  ( Mr. ),  the  town  clerk  of  Middle- 
mas  Surgc-on'sDai/gh  496 

Lawrence  (Tom),  alias  "  Tyburn  Tom" 

or  Tuck,  a  highwayman  .  .  .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  511,  643 
Lawson  (Sandie),  landlord  of  the  Spa 

hotel      .  St.  Ronan's  Well  337 

Lee  (Sir  Henry),  an  officer  in  atten- 
dance at  Greenwich  palace  ....  Ke?iilivorth  .  129 
Lee  (Sir  Henry),  the  old  knight,  ranger 

of  Woodstock  forest Woodstock   .      28,  36 

Lee   (Alice),  his  daughter,  afterwards 

married  to  Markham  Everard  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  28,  37 
Lee  (Colonel    Albert),    her    brother, 

Charles  the  Second's  friend  .  .  .  .  ditto.  .  .  178 
Leicester  (the  Earl  of),  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's court Kenilworth       .       54 

Leicester  (th^  Countess  of),   formerly 

Amy  Robsart,  betrothed  to  Edmund 

Tressilian ditto  ...       34 

"Leopard"' (the  Knight  of  the)  .  .  .  Talisman  .  .  527 
Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  a  cru- 
sader               ditto  .     .     .     599 

Lesley  (Mr.),  a  friend  of  Captain  Mac 

Intyre's A7)liq!tary  .     .     125 

Leslie  (General),  a  parliamentary  leader  Leg.  uf  Montrose  237 
Lesly  (Ludovic),  "  Le  Balafre,"  an  old 

archer  of  the  Scottish  guard,  uocle 

of  Quentin  Durward Qiicn.  Dunvard       55 

Leven  (the  Earl  of),   a  parliamentary 

leader Leg.  of  Montrose  237 

Levitt  (Frank),  a  highwayman  .  .  .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  511 
Lickitup  (the   Laird   of),    Neil   Blane's 

acquaintance Old  Mortality       418 

Lightbody    (Luckie),    alias    "  Marion 

Loup  the  Dike  "  the  cooper's  wife's 

mother        Bride  of  Lam. .       91 

Light  o'heel  (Janet),  mother  of  Godfrey 

Bertram  Hewit Giiij  Mannering  665 

Lincoln  (the  Bishop  of) Kenilworth       .     121 

Lindesay    (Lord),  one  of  the  embassy 

to  Queen  Mary Abbot      .     .     .     431 

Lindesay,   an     archer  of   the  Scottish 

guard Quen.  Durward      70 

Linklater(Laurie),  yeoman  of  the  king's 

kitchen,  a  friend  of  Ritchie  Moniplies  Nigel  .  .  4.'5,236 
Littlejohn    (Bailie),    a    magistrate    at 

Fairport Antiquary    .     .     232 

Lochleven  (the  Lady  of),  mother  of  the 

Regent  Murray        Abbot       .     .     .     436 

Locksley,  an  archer  at  the  Tournament 

(alias  Robin  Hood) Ivanhoe  .     .     .     469 

Logothete    (the),     chancellor    of     the 

Grecian  Empire .   Count  Robert   .       76 

Longchamp,     Bishop      of    Ely,    high 

justiciary  in   England  during   King 

Richard's  absence        ditto        .     .     GG5 
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Loredani  (Giacomo),    King     Richard's 

interpreter Talisman    .     .     579 

Lorimer,  on  guard  at  Ardenvohr  castle  Leg.  of  Montrose  295 

Lorn  (M'Dougal  of)         ditto        .     .     26G 

Louis   the  Eleventh,  King  of  France, 

first  disguised   as   Maitre    Pierre,    a 

merchant Quen. Dunvard  32.  S4 

Louis  the  Eleventh,  King  of  France  .  Anne  of  Geier.  516 
Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  Priuce-Bishop  of 

Liege Quen.  Durward    165 

Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans ditto       .     .       82 

Louise,  the  glee-maiden F.  M.  of  Perth  85,  83 

Louponheight  (the  young  Laird  of),  at 

the  hall  at  Middlemas       .     "     .     .     .  Surgeon's Daugh. 5\3 
Lo\vestoffe(  Reginald),  a  young  Templar  Nigel       .     .     .     149 
Lowne  (Tam),  the  innkeeper  at  March- 
thorn      St.Rouan's  Well  520 

Lowther  (Jack),  a  smuggler  .  .  .  .Redgauntlet  .  212 
Lumley  (Captain),  in  the  Royal  Army  Old  Mortality  .  5S8 
Lundin  (the  Rev.  Sir  Louis),  the  town 

clerk  of  Perth Fair  M.  of  Perth  IG7 

Lundin  (Dr.  Luke),  the  chamberlain  at 

Kinross Abbot      .     .     .     477 

Lutin,  Lord  Dalgarno's  gipsey  page  Nigel  .  .  .  Ill 
Lyle  (Annot).  daughter  of  the  Knight 

of  i^rdenvohr,  beloved  by  Allan  Mac 

Auley         Leg.  of  Montrose  26G 

afterwards  married  to  the  Earl 

ofMenteilh ditto        .     .     368 

Lysixnachus,  the  artist,  a  citizen      .     .  Count  Robert  .       27 

Mac  Alpine  (Jeanie),  landlady  of  the 

Clachan  of  Aberfoyle Rob  Roy       .     .     213 

Mac  Analeister  (Eachin),  a  follower  of 

Rob  Roy         ditto       ...     263 

Mac  Aulay  (Angus),  a  highland  chief  Leg.  of  MoJit rose  251 
Mac  Aulay(Allan),  or  "Allan  of  the  Red 

Hand,"  a  lunatic  in  love  with  Annot 

Lyle dilto       .     .     250 

Mac  Briar   (Ephraim),    an   entliusiast 

preacher  Old  Mortality  .     517 

Mac  Galium  (Dougal),  the  a\ild   butler 

in  Wandering  Willie's  tale  ....  Redgauntlet  .  79 
Mac  Candlish  (Mrs.),   landlady  of  the 

"Gordon  Arms  "inn  at  Kippletringau  Guy  Man.      386,  430 
Mac   Casquil   (Mr.),    of  Drumquag,   a 
relation  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram      .         ditto        .     ,     564 
Mac  Combich  (Evan  Dhu),  Fergus  Mac 

Ivor's  foster-brother Waverley      .     .     112 

Mac  Combich   or  Mac   Gregor  (Robin 

Oig),  a  Highland  drover Two  Drovers    .     458 

Mac  Croskie   of  Crookstone  (Deacon), 

a      neighbour      of    tlie      Laird    of 

Ellangowan         .     , Guy  Mannering  405 

Mac  Dougal  of  Loru,  a  Highland  chief  Leg.  of  Montrose  266 
Mac     Eagh     (Ranald),     one     of     the 

"  Children     of    the    Mist,"      Allan 

Mac  Aulay's  foe ditto        .     .     304 

Mac  Eagh  (Kenneth),  his  grandson  ditto  .  .  333 
Macfie,   the   Laird  of  Gudgeonford,  a 

neighbourof  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan  Guy  Mannering  405 
Macfin  (Miles),  the  cadie  at  Fdinbro'  ditto  .  .  558 
Mac  Fittock  (Mr.),  the  dancing  master 

at  Middlemas Surgeon's  Daugh.  51-i 

Mac    Graiuer  (Master),    a    dissenting 

minister  at  Kippletriugan  ....  Guy  Mannering  526 
Mac  Gregor  (Rob  Roy),  the  outlaw,  or 

Robert  Campbell Rob  Roy      .     60,180 

Mac  Gregor  (Helen),  Rob  Roy's  wife  ditto  .  .  232 
Mac  Gregor  (Hamish),  their  eldest  son  ditto  ,  .  239 
Mac  Gregor  or   Mac  Combich' (Robin 

Oig),  a  Highland  drover Two  Drovers   .     458 

Mac  Gruther  (Sandie),  a  beggar  .  .  Guy  Mannering  405 
Mac  Guffog  (David),  the    keeper    of 

Portanferry  prison ditto        .     .     531 

Mac  Guffog  (Mrs.),  his  wife  ....  ditto  .  .  597 
Mac    Ian   (Ian    Eachin,    or    Hector), 

(Conachar) F.  Maid  of  Perth  231 

Mac  Ian  (Gilchrist),  his  father  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  212 
Mac   llduy  or   Mhich-Connel   Dhu,  a 

Highland  chief        Leg.  of  Montrose  340 

i\Iac   Intyre  (.viaria),  the   Antiquary's 

niece Antiquary    .     20,  38 

Mac    Intyre    (Captain     Hector),     her 

brother ditto       .     .     1 13 

Mac  Ivor  (Fergus),  or  "  Vich  lanVohr," 

the  chief  of  Glennaquoich  .  .  .  Waverley  .  .  126 
Mac  Ivor  (Flora),  his  sister  ....  ditto  .  .  137 
Mackitchinson,   the   landlord    at    the 

Queensferry  inn Antiquary        .       13 

Maclean  (Sir  Hector),  a  Highland  chief  Leg,  of  Montrose  2G5 
Macleary   (Widow),    landlady   of    the 

Tully  Veolan  village  alehouse  .     .     .   Waverley     .     .       fi? 
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Mac    Leish    (Donald),    Mrs.     Baliol's 

postilion  Hiyh.  U'idoiv  .     410 

Macleuchar{Mrs.),  the  book-keeper  at 

the  coach-office  in  Edinburj,'li  .  .  Antiquary  .  8 
Mac  Louis,  captain  of  the  king's  guard  Fair  M.  of  Perth  92 
Maclure  (Elizabeth),  an  old  widow,   a 

Covenanter 0.  Mortality  424,  623 

Mac   Morlan     (Mr.),   Lucy    Bertram's 

guardian         Guy  Mannering  440 

Mac  Morlan  (Mrs.),  his  wife    ....         ditto       .     .     448 
Mac  Murrough,  "Nan  Fann,"   Fergus 

Mac  Ivor's  faniilyhard Waverley     .     .     135 

Mac    Pliadxaick   (Miles),  a    Highland 

soldier High.  Widow  .     421 

Macraw  (Francie),  an  old  domestic  at 

the  Earl  of  Glenallan's Antiquary  .     .     177 

Macready    (Pate),    a    pedlar,  Andrew 

Fairservice's  friend Mob  Roy      .     .     131 

Mac   Tavish    Mhor,   or   Hamish    Mac 

Tavish,  a  Highland  outlaw  ....  High.  Widow.  417 
Mac  Tavish  (Elspai),   or  "  the   woman 

of  the  tree,"  his  widow ditto        .     .     411 

Mac  Tavish  (Hamish  Bean),  their  son        ditto       .     .    419 
Mac  Turk  (Captain  Mungo  or  Hector), 

"  the  man  of  peace"  at  the  Spa  hotel  St.  R'juan's  Well  345 
Mac    Vittie     (Ephraim),    a     Glasgow 

merchant Rub  Roy       .     ,     1G2 

Macwheedle  (Duncan),  tlic  Baron  of 

Bradwardine's  bailie Waverley    .     .       85 

Madge  Wildfire H.  of  M id-Loth.   42i 

"  Maiden  of  the  Mist  "  (the),  (Anne  of 

Geierstein) Anne  of  Geh:r  .     115 

Mailsetter    (Mrs.),      keeper    of     the 

ffairport  post-ofiice Aiitiquary        .       PI 

Mailsetter  (Davie),  her  son      ....         ditto       .     .       \}\ 
Malachi,      the     canting      smuggler's 

assistant Redgauntlet    .     isy 

Malagrowthcr  (Sir  Mungo),  a  crabbed 

old  courtier Nigel      ...       G7 

Malvoisin  (Sir  Albert  de),  a  preceptor  of 

the  Knights  Templars Ivanhoe  .     .     .     G17 

Malvoisin  (Sir  Philip  de),  one  of  tlie 

knights  challengers ditto  429,  436 

Mangerton    ( the     Laird     of ),     (John 

Armstrong) Laird's  Jock    .     447 

Mannering(Colonel),orGuy Mannering  Guy  Man.     3S5,  431 
Mannering  (Mrs.),  his  wife,  (formerly 

Sophia  Wellwood) ditto  .      400,  438 

Mannering    (Julia),     their     daughter, 

(afterwards  married  toCapt.  Bertram)  ditto  .  439,  45G 
Mannering(SirPaul),('olonelM.'s  uncle  ditto  .  .  .  438 
Mansel  (Sir  Edward),  lieutenant  of  the 

Tower  of  London Nigel.     .     .     .     246 

Mansel  (Lady),  his  wife ditto      .     .     .     262 

Marchmont    {Miss      Matilda),     Julia 

Mannering's  confidante Guy  Mannering  456 

Marcian,  armourer  to  Count  Robert  of 

Paris Count  lioht-rt   .     125 

Marck  (William  de  la),  or  "  the  wild 

boar  of  Ardennes."  a  French  noble  .  Qnen.Durward  190 
Mareschal  of  Mareschal  Wells,  one  of 

the  Jacobite  conspirators  ....  Black  Dwarf  .  353 
Margaret  of   Anji»u,   widow  of    King 

Henry  the  Sixth  of  England    .     .     .  Anne  of  Geier.      512 
first  disguised  as  a  mendicant 

at  StFiisburgh  cathedral  .  ditto  .  .  .  510 
Margerj',  Lady  Eveline's  old  nurse  .  Betrot/n-d  .  361 
Markham,  in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train  Kenil worth  .  117 
Martha  (Dame),   Major  Bridgenorth's 

housekeeper ditto  .     .     .     356 

Martha,    the    5er^'ant    girl    at   Shaw's 

castle St.Ronan'sWell  585 

Martha  (the  Abbess),  of  Elcho    nun- 
nery, a  kinswoman  of  the  Glover's    .  Fair  M. of  Perth  209 
Martha,     the      old     housekeeper     at 

Osbaldistone  Hall Rob  Roy      .     .     130 

Martha     (alias     Ulrica),     mother     of 

Hereward's  betrothed Count  Robert  .     177 

Martha,  the  old  cook  at  Arnhcin  castle  Anne  of  Gctcr.     495 
Marihon   {alias  Rizpah),   a  Bohemian 
woman,  attendant  of  the  Countess  of 

Croye Q.nen.Dtirward\Z\,\'A\ 

Martigny  (Marie,  Countess  de)     .     .     .  St.Ronan's  Welt  499 
Martin      (Dame),      D.irsie      Latimer's 

partner  at  the  fishers'  dance  .  .  .  Redgauntlet  .  92 
Martin, theoldverdurer.  near  the  lodge  Woodstock.  .  286 
Martin,   the  old  shepherd,    with     the 

La.iy  of  Avonel Monastery  .     .      45 

Martin  Waldcck,  st<iry  of Antiquary   .     .     112 

Martival  (Stephen  de),  a  steward  of  the 

field  at  the  tournament Ivanhoe    .     '125,441 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots Abbot .     ...     437 

Masters  iDoctor),  thcqueen's  physician  KmHworth  \  IC 
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Matthias  de  Mon^rada  .....  Surgeon' styauyh.  VJ& 
Mattie,    Bailie     Nicol   Jar\'ie's  maid- 

ser\'ant,  and  afterwards  his  wife  .  .  Rob  Roy  .  .  175 
Maugrabin  (Zametj,  a  Bohemian,  hung 

near  Plessis Quen.Durwurd      64 

Maugrabin    (Heyraddin),   his   brother, 
afterwards  disguised  asRougeSanglier, 

the  pseudo  herald  from  Liege  .  .  ditto  .  .  144,  282 
Maulstatute  (Master),  a  magistrate  .  .  Peveril  .  .  .  603 
Mause  (old).  Cuddle  Headrigg's  mother, 

a  Covenanter Old  Mortality  .     409 

Maxwell,  the   deputy  chamberlain   at 

WliitchaU Nigel ....       58 

Ma\weli,  (Mr.  Pate),  the  Laird  of 
Summcrtrce-s,  "  Pate  in  Peril,"  one  of 

the  conspirators  with  Kedgauntlct  .  Redgauntlet  .  174 
Maxwe'l  (the  Honourable  William)  .  Old  Mortality .  412 
Mayflower  (Phoebe),  a  servant   of  Sir 

Henry  Lee's  Woodstock  .     .       52 

Meg  Merrilies,  the  gipsey  woman  .  .  Guy  Mannering  395 
Mey  Murdochson.  the  old  gipsey  thief.  H.  of  Mid-Lolh.  439 
Meiklehose  (Isaac),  one  of  the  elders  of 

Roscncath  ))arish ditto  .     .     .     620 

Meiklewham(Mr.  Saunders),  "the  man 

of  law,"  at  the  Spa  hotel  ....  St.Ronan's  Well  345 
Mclehior,  a  monk  attending  the  black 

pricstof  St.  Paul's Anne  of  Geier.      430 

Melville     (Major),    a     magistrate    at 

Cairnvreckan  village Wat^erlcy     .     .     186 

Melville  (Sir  Kobert),  one  of  the  em- 
bassy to  Queen  Mary Abbot  .     431 

Mengs  (John),  the  surly  innkeeper  at 

Kirch-hoif  village Anne  of  Geier.      469 

Menteith  (the  Earl  of),   a  kinsman  of 

the  Earl  of  .Montrose Leg.  of  Montrose  23S 

Mercer  (Major),  at  the  presidency  at 

Madras Surgcon'sDanyh.  559 

Meredith  (Mr.),  one  of  the  conspirators 

with  Redgauntlet Redgauntlet     .     272 

Meredith  (Mr.  Michael),  "  the  man  of 

mirth,"  at  the  Spa  hotel St.Ronan's  Welt  340 

Meredith  (Sir),  a  Welch  knight  .     .     .  Castle  Dangerous  -iOi) 
M>;rtoun   (Basil),   alias  Vaughan,   for- 
merly a  pirate Pirate  .     .     323,  609 

Merioun  (Mordaunt),  his  son,  in  love 

with  Brenda  Troil ditto      .     .     .     330 

Mervyn(Mr.Arthur),  Julia  Mannering's 

guardian Guy  Mannering  438 

Middleburgh  (Mr.  Jamcs),  the  magis- 
trate in  Edinbro' //.(*/ J/i</-/,o^/i.  404, 438 

Middlemas    (Mr.  .Matthew),    a    name 

assumed  by  Genera!  Witherington    .  Snrgeon'sDauyh.  491 

I^Iiddlemas  (Mrs.) ditto  .     .     .      ib. 

MiddleniJis  (Richard),  alias  Richard 
Trcsham,  the  surgeon's  apprentice, 
afterwards  disguised  as  Sadoc,  a  black 

slave  in  India ditto  .    .  493,  554 

Milan  (the  Duke  of),  an  Italian  prince, 
an  ally  of  the  Lancastrians  ....  Anne  of  Geier,      514 

Milion Woodstock  .     .     229 

Milford    (Colonel),    a   friend    of    Sir 

Geofirey  Peveril Pecerit    .     .     .     714 

Misbegot  (Malcolm),  natural  son  of 
Sybil  KnockwinnocK.  and  an  ancestor 

of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour Antiquary  .     .     159 

Mixit    (Dr.),   the  apothccarj-  at   **  tlie 

Black  Bear  "  inn  at  Darlington  .  .  Rob  Roy  .  .  63 
Moffat(Mabcl).Redgauntlet'sdomcsiic  Redgauntlet  31,33 
Moidart  (John  of),  captain  of  the  Clan 

Ranald,  in  Montrose's  army     .     .     .  Leg. of  Montrose  325 

Monfada  (Zilia  dc) Surgeon' sDaugh.  496 

Mon^ada   (Matliias  de),  her  father,  a 

merchant ditto  ...      ih. 

Moniplies  (Richie),  Lord  NJgcl'sScotch 

servant Nigel ....       26 

Monk  (General) Woodstock.     .     327 

Monmouth  (the  Duke  of),  commander 

in  chief  of  the  royal  army  ....  Old  Mortality .  589 
Montenay  (Sir  Philip  de),  an  English 

knight Castle  Dangerous  409 

Montfaufon    (the    Lady    Calista    of), 

Queen  Berengaria's  attendant       .     .  Talisman    .     .     616 
Mont-Fitchct    (Sir     Conradc),    a    pre- 
ceptor of  the  Knights  Templars    .     .  Ivanhoe .     .     .     012 
Mnnthenner    (Guy),    a    nobleman    in 

Henrj- the  Second's  sen'icc .  .  .  .  JBrtrothrd  .  .  481 
IMoiitjoie.  the  chief  herald  of  France  .  Quen.  Durward  217 
Montrcville  (Madame   Adcla),   or  the 

Begum  Moote  Mahul Surgcon'sDaugh.  559 

Montserrat  (Conrade,   Marquis  of),   a 

crusader Talisman    .     .     590 

Montrose  (the  Duke  of),  commander 
in  chief  of  (he  king's  army       .     .     .  Rob  Roy      .     .     215 
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Montrose  (the  Marquis  of)      ....  Woodstock  .    .     183 
Montrose  (James  Grahame,   Earl  of), 
the  king's  lieutenant  in  Scotland      .  Leg. of  Montrose  275 
first   disguised   as    Anderson, 
servant  to  the  Earl  of  ]\Ien- 

teith dilto  .     .     .     2.18 

Moonshine  (Saunders),  a  smuggler  .     .Bride  of  Lam.      197 
Mordaunt,  Queen  Margaret's  secretary 

at  Aix Anne  of  Oder.     575 

Morgan,    one    of  Prince    Gwenwyn's 

soldiers Betrothed     .     .     315 

Mornay,    the    old    seneschal    at    Earl 

Herbert's  tower  at  Peronne  .  ,  .  Qiien.  Durward  241 
Morolt    (Dennis),    Sir    Reynold's    old 

esquire Betrothed     .     .     322 

Morris,  a  domestic  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  Peierit    .     .     .     483 
Morris    (Mr.),    Frank     Osbaldistone's 
timid  fellow  traveller  with  the  port- 
manteau     Jtob  Soij.     .    .      56 

Morrison  (Hugh),  a  lowland  drover      .  Two  Drovers    .     460 

Mortality  (Old) Old  Mortality      401 

Mortcloke  (Mr.),  the    undertaker    at 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's  funeral      .  Guy  Mannering   S61 
Mortemar    (Alberick    of),    an    exiled 
noble,  alias  Theodorick,    the  hermit 

of  Engaddi Talisman    .     .     640 

Morton  (the  Earl  of),  in  Queen  Mary's 

service Monastery  .     .     261 

Morton  (the  Earl  of),  a  member  of  the 

privy  council  of  Scotland  ....  Abbot  ...  413 
Morton  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  the  pastor  of 

Cairnvreckan  village Waverley     .     .     1S4 

Morton  (Henry),  a  suitor  of  Miss  Edith 
Bellenden's,aleaderintheCovenanters' 

army  with  Balfour Old  Mortality        40 

or    Major    General    Melville, 

while  abroad ditto  .     .     .     649 

Morton    (old     Ralph),    of   Mllnwood, 

his  uncle Old  Mortalily  .     434 

Morton   (Colonel  Silas),  of  Miluwood, 

Henry  Morton's  father ditto.     .     .413 

Morlsheugh  (Johnie),  the  old  sexton    .  Bride  of  Lam.'     157 
Mowbray  (]\Ir.  John),  lord  of  the  manor 

of  St.  Ronan's St.Bonan's  Well  343 

Mowbray  (Clara),  his  sister,  betrothed 
to    Frank    Tyrrel,    but  married    to 

Valentine  Bulmer ditto  ...     364 

Mucklebackit     (Saunders),      the     old 

fisherman  at  Mussleerag  ....  Antiquary  .  .  52 
Mucklebackit(oldElspeth),  his  mother  ditto.  .  .  168 
Mucklebackit  (Maggie),  his  wife  .  .  ditto.  .  .  73 
Mucklebackit    (Steenie),    their   eldest 

son  (drowned) (/;//„  ...     172 

Mucklebackit  (little  Jenny),  theirchild        ditto.     .     .       74 
Mucklewrath   (Habukkuk),    a    fanatic 

preacher Old  Mortalilu      539 

Dlucklewrath    (John),    the    smith     at 

Cairnvreckan  village Warerley     .     .     181 

Mucklewrath  (Dame),  his  wife,  avirago        ditto.     ,     .     182 
Multon  (Sir  Thomas),  of  Gllsland,  Lord 
de  Vaux,  a  crusader.  King  Richard's 

master  of  the  horse Talisman     .     .     565 

Mumblazen  (Master  Michael),  the  old 
herald,    a  dependant  on   Sir   Hugh 

Robsart Kenilworlh      .      98 

Mumps  (Tib),  the  landlord  of  the  ale- 
house on  the  road  to  Charlie's-hope 

farm Guy  Mannerinq  i7S 

Murray  (the  Earl  of),  in  Queen  Mary's 

service Monastery  .     .     259 

Murray(theEarlof),regentofScotland  ^46o(      ...    411 
Musgrove  (Sir  Miles),  an  officer  in  the 

king's  seivice Leg.of  Montrose  251 

Myrebeau  (le  Sieur  de),  oneof  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Estates  of  Burgundy   .  Anne  of  Geier.      539 
Mysie,    Lady     Margaret     Bellenden's 

female  attendant Old  Mortality      471 

Mysie,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Wolf's 

Crag  tower Bride  of  Lam.        60 

Narses,  a  domestic  slave  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Greece Count  Robert  .       89 

Nectabanus,  the  dwarf,  at  the  hermit 
of  Engaddi's  cell Talisman     .     .     560 

Nehemiah  Holdenough.a  Presbyterian 

preacher Woodstock  .     .       28 

Neilson  (Mr.  Christopher),  a  surgeon  at 
Glasgow Rob  Boy.     .     .     194 

Nelly,  Mrs.  Dinmont's  servant  girl  .     .  GuyUannering    490 

Nesle    (Blondel    de).   King    Richard's 

favourite  minstrel Talisman    .     .     701 

Neville  (Su-  Henry),  King  Richard's 
chamberlain ditto  ...    628 


Neville  (Major),  an  assumed  name  of 

Lord  Geraldin Antiquarii   .     .     282 

Neville  (Mr.  Geraldin),  uncle  to  Lord 

Geraldin auto  ...     207 

Newcastle  (the  Duchess  of),  at  Charles 

the  Second's  court Peveril    .     .     .     692 

Newcastle  (the  Marquis  of),  in  King 

Charles  the  First's  service    .     .     .     .  Leg.of  Montrose  237 
Nicanor,  the  Protospathaire,  a  Greek 

general Count  Robert  35,  40. 

Nicholas  (Brother),  amonk  at  St.  Mary's 

convent Monastery  .     .     243 

Nicodemus,  one  of  General  Harrison's 

servants Woodstock  .     .     139 

Nixon    (Cristal),    Mr     Redgauntlet's 

„  agent Redgaunllet.     31,33 

Nixon  (.Martha),  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 

old  nurse         Anne  of  Geier.     607 

Norman,  Sir  William  Ashton's  forester.  Bride  of  Lam  .       32 
Norman-nan-ord,    or  Norman    of  the 

hammer fairM.ofPerlb  276 

Noma  of  the  Fitful-Head,  "  The  Reim- 

kennar,"  alias  Ulla  Troil,  mother  of 

the  Pirate,  and  aunt  of  Minna  and 

Brenda Pirate     ...     355 

North  (Lord),  oneof  the  judges  .     .     .Peveril     .      062,665 
Nosebag  (Mrs.),  wife  of   a  lieutenant 

in    the    dragoons,      Waverley's     in- 
quisitive travelling  companion.     .     .    Waverley     .  3Q0 
Novit  (Mr.  Nihil),    the    old  Laird  of 

Dumbiedikes's  lawyer H.  of  Mid-Loth.   364 


Gates  (Dr.  Titus),  the  champion  of  the 

Popish  Plot Peveril    .     . 

Ochiltree   (old  Edie),  a  king's  bedes- 
man,   or  blue-gown,  the  wandering 

lieggar Antiquary    .     . 

Oig     Mac  Combich    or  Mac  Gregor 

(Robin) Two  Drovers    . 

O'Kean  (Lieut.),  a  former  admirer  of 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram Guy  Mannering 

Olave,  brother  of  Noma's  father,  and 

grandsire  of  Minna  and  Brenda    .     .  Pirate     . 
Old  Mortality,  the  itinerant  antiquary.  Old  Mortality' 
Olifant  (Basil),   a  kinsman    of    Lady 

Margaret  Bellenden's ditto 

Olifaunt  of  Glenvarloch  (Lord  Nigel)  .  Nigel.     '.     '. 
Oliver-le-Dain,    or    Oliver -le-Diable, 

Louis      the      Eleventh's     favourite 

minister Quen.  Durward 

Oliver-le-Dain,     or   Oliver-le-Diable, 

Louis      the      Eleventh's     favourite 

minister Anne  of  Geier. . 

Orleans  (Louis,  Duke  of)     ....     .  Quen.  Durward 
Ormond  (the  Duke  of),  a  privy  coun- 
cillor       Peveril  .     .  582, 

Ormston  (Jock),   a  sheriff's  officer  at 

Fairport Antiquary  .     . 

Orrock  ( Puggle),  a  sheriff's  officer  at 

Fairport ditto  .     .     . 

Osbaldistone  (Mr.),  senior,  a  London 

merchant Rob  Roy.     .     . 

Osbaldistone  (Francis),  his  son,  in  love 

with  Diana  Vernon ditto 

Osbaldistone  (Sir  Hildebrand),  Frank's 

uncle aitto  .     ,     . 

Osbaldistone  (Percival),  "the  sot,"  Sir 

Hildebrand's  son ditto  . 

Osbaldistone(Thornclifre),  "the  bully," 

S  r  Hildebrand's  son ditto  . 

Osbaldistone      (John),     "  the     game- 
keeper," Sir  Hildebrand's  son  .     .     .        ditto. 
Osbaldistone    (Richard),    "the    horse 

jocky,"  Sir  Hildebrand's  son     .     .     .         ditto 
Osbaldistone  (Wilfred),  "the  fool,"  Sir 

Hildebrand's  son ditto  . 

Osbaldistone  (Rashleigh),  "the scholar," 

Sir  Hildebrand's  son ditto 

Osmond,  an  old  Varangian  guard    .     .  Count  Robert 
Oswald,  the  cup-bearer  at  Rotherwood.  7t"a/;;ioc  . 
Otranto(Tancred,  Prince  of  ),a  crusader.  Count  Robert 
Otranto   (Ernest  of),    page    to   Prince 

Tancred ,/,//„  _ 

Outram  (Lance),  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril's 

park-keeper    ...  Peveril 

Overdees  (Rowley),  a  highwayman.     .  Guq  Manne'rii 
Overton  (Col.),  in  Cromwell's  troop.     .   Woodstock   . 
Owen  (Sam.),  Darsie  Latimer's  groom  .  Redgaunllet 
Owen,    Mr.  Osbaldistone  senior's  con- 
fidential clerk Rob  Roy.     . 

Oxford  (tlie  young  Earl  of),  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  court Kenilworlh. 
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Oxford,  (John,  Earl  of),  an  exiled  Lan- 

t-astrian Atine  of  Gcier.     513 

first    disguised  as  the   elder 

Philipson,  a  merehant    .     .         ditto.     .     ■     316 
Oxford  (the  Countess  of),  his  wife    .     .         ditto  . 


013 


Pacolet,  or  Nick  Strumpfer  ....  Pirate    ...    514 
Paget  (the  Lady),  a  lady  of  the  Queen's 

bedchamber Kenilworlh.     ■     Mj 

Paterson     (Pate),    Bryce   Snailsfoot's 

serving  boy Pirate     ...    548 

Patrick,  an  old   domestic  at   Shaw's  ,   „  „  .,„ 

j.^tle SI.  Ronans  JVctt  570 

Pattieson  (Mr.  Peter),  in  the  introduc-         ,„,,,,,     ,, , 

tion  of  the  story H. of  Mid-Loth.    314 

Pattieson(Mr.  Peter),  in  the  introduction 

of  the  story Bride  of  Lam..       13 

Patulo  (Mrs.),  Lady  Ashton's  waiting 

woman „  <''""  •••'  =  ! 

Paulcttc  (the  Lady  Erminia)  .  .     .Nigel.     ...       '3 

Pauline    (Mademoiselle),    or     Monna 
Paula,    the    Lady    Hermione's    at- 

tendant ('HI"  ■     ■    .     ■     l^J 

Paupiah,the  British  Governor's  steward 

at  Madras Surgeon  sDaugh.ilO 

Pavilion    (Meinhcer    Hermann),    the 

syndic  at  Liege Omck.  Durward   171 

Pavilion  (Mother  Mabel),  his  wife   .     .         ditto.     .  13' 

Pavilion  (Trudchen  or  (Icrtrudc),  their 

daughter,  betrothed  to  Hans  Glover.         ditto.     .     .     U3 
Pearson    (Capt.    Gilbert),  Cromwell's 

officer  in  attendance Woodstock  .     .       So 

Peebles,   "  Poor    Peter  Peebles,"  the 

pauper  litigant Redgaunllet    .     102 

"  Peel  the  Causeway,"  a  friend  of  the 

smugglers ditto.     .     .     213 

Peggy,  the  laundry  maid  at  Col.  Man- 

nering's Guy  Manuring   576 

PecRv,  the  old  widow  Maclure's  grand- 

"hiia Old  Mortality  .    655 

Pembroke  (the  Earl  of),  uncle  to  Sir 

Aymer  de  Valence Castle  Dangerous  iW 

Pembroke  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  chaplain  at 

Waverley  Honour Waverlcy     .     .       53 

Pcnfeather  (Lady  Penelope),  the  lady  „„..„ 

patroness  at  the  Spa St.  Ronans  Well  3ii 

"Pengwcrn"  (the   torch  oO,  (Prince 

Gwenwyn) ,  .     .  Betrothed    .     .     31.2 

Pengwinion(Mr.),aJacobite  conspirator 

with  Mr.  Kedgauntlet Redganntlcl     .     271 

Penny  (.lock),  a  highwayman.     .     .     .  Guy  Mannering  ■iSQ 

Pest  (Mr.),  a  barrister Redgaunttct    68,114 

Peter  the  Hermit,  with  the  crusaders  .  Count  Robert  .     197 
Petit  AndrS,  an  executioner    ....  Quen.  Durward     66 
Peveril   (William),   a   natural    son   of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  ancestor 

of  I'ovcrilofthePeak Peferil    ...     317 

Peveril  (Sir  Geoffrey),  "  Peveril  of  the 

Peak,"  a  cavalier ditto      .     .     .     318 

Peveril  (Lady  Margaret),  his  wife  .  .  ditto  ...  lo. 
Peveril  (Julian),  their  son,  in  love  with 

Alice  Hridgenorth ditto      .     .  350, 42.5 

Phil  (little),  the  old  fisherman's  lad.  .  Redgaunllet  .  Hi 
Philip  (Father), sacristanofSt. Mary's.  .Jfonastery  .  57,61 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  one 

ofthe  crusading  princes Talisman    .    .    607 

Philipson  the  Elder,  an  English  mer- 
chant, a  disguise    asssured  by  the 

Earl  of  Oxford Anne  of  Gcier.    310 

Philipson  (Arthur),  son  of  the  elder 
Philipson,    a   disguise  assumed  by 

Sir  Arthur  de  Vere ditto.     ■■><>■ 

Phraortes,  the  Greek  admiral      .     .     .  Count  Robert  ^,1^ 
Pigal   (Monsieur    de),    Alice    Bridge- 
north's  dancing  master Peveril    ...     432 

Pike  (Gideon),  old  Major  Bcllenden's 

valet Old  Mortality  .     470 

Pinnet(Orson),thekeeperoftliebe.irs.  A'Mii'/worfA  .  141 
Pirner  (John),  the  old  fisherman  at  St. 

Konan's .?/.  iJonan's  HV»  355,  419 

Plantagcnet  (Lady  Edith),  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion's  kinswoman,  after- 
wards married  to  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land       Talisman.    556,634 

Pleydell  (Mr.  Paulus),  an  advocate  in 
Edinburgh,  first  the  sheriff  at  Ellan- 

gowan  House GuyMannering  Kb,bbl 

Plumdamas  (Mr.  Peter),  the  grocer.  .  //.  of  Mid-Loth.  336 
Poinder    (George),    one    of    the    city 

olflcers ditto  ...    434 

Policy  (Mrs.),  thehousekeeper  at  Holy- 
rood  palace,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  story Fair  M.  of  Perth      8 
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Polwarth(Aliek),aservantofWaverley's  Watertcy    .293,340 
Polydore,  a  comrade  of  Ernest,  Prince 

Tancred's  page Count  Robert    .     194 

Pontoy  IStcphcn),  a  veteran  in   Sir 

Hugo  de  Lacy's  troop Betrothed     .     .     475 

Porteous   (Capt.   John),    an   officer   of 

the  city  guard,  hanged  by  the  mob, //.o/Jfirf-Zn/A.  325,356 

Porteous  (Mrs.),  his  widow ditto.     .     .     636 

Portsmouth  (the  Duchess  of).  La  Belle 

Louise  de  Querouaille,  one  of  Charles 

the  Second's  mistresses Peveril  .      559,  691 

Pott  (Mr.),  the  librarian  at  the  Spa.     .  St.  Ronaji's  Well  541 

Pott  (Mrs.),  his  wife ditto.     .     .      ib. 

Poundtext  ( Peter, )  an  "indulged  pastor  " 

with  the  Covenanters' army.  .  .  .  Old  Mortality  .  537 
Powheid  (Lazarus),  the  old  sexton  in 

Douglas-town CastleDangeruus  Zi2 

Pretender  (the).    Prince  Charles    Ed- 
ward Stuart Waverley     .    .    222 

Pritchard    (William),    commander  of 

H.M.  sloop  the  "Shark"  .  .  .  .  Guy Mannering  428 
Protocol  (Mr.  Peter),  an  attorney  in 

Edinburgh ditto  ...     564 

Protosebastos  (the),  or  Sebastocrator,  a 

state  officer Count  Robert    62, 93 

Protospathaire  (the) ditto  .     .     35,  46 

Proudfute  (Oliver),  the  bonnet-maker 

of  Perth Fair  M.  of  Perth     39 

Proudfute  (Magdalen  or  Maudic),  his 

widow '''""  ...     162 

Puggie  Orrock Antiquary  .    .    232 

Purefoy  (Master),  Dr.  Rochccliffe's  for- 
mer tutor Woodstock  .     .     157 

(JuACKLEBEX  (Dr.  Qucntiu),  "  the  man 

of  medicine,"  at  the  Spa  .  .  .  .  St. Ranan  s  Well  31-i 
Quentin  (Black),  Sir  John  Ramomy's 

groom Fair  M.  of  Perth  130 

Quid  (.Mr.),  the  tobacconist,  a  relation 

of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bertram's  .  .  .  .  Guy  Mannering  564 
Quitam  (Mr.),  the  lawyer  at  the  Black 

Bear  inn  at  Darlington Rob  Roy      .     .      63 

Quodling  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  the  Duke  of 

Buckingham's  chaplain Peveril    ...    683 


Each  A  EL,  a  servant  girl  at  Lady  Peve- 

jiPs  .     .     .     .     • Peveril    .     .    .    400 

Raine  (old  Roger),  the  tapster  near  Sir 

Geoffrey  Peveril's ditto       ...     369 

Raine  (Dame),  his  widow,  afterwards 

Dame  Chamberlain ditto      ...     526 

Raleigh(Walter,afterwards  Sir  Walter), 

in  the  Earl  of  Sussex's  train  .  .  .  Kenilwortk  114,240 
Ralph  (Rough),  Lance  Outram'shelper 

in  the  park Peveril     ...     553 

Ramorny  (Sir  John),  a  voluptuary,  the 
Prince  of  Scotland's  master  of  the 

],orse Fair  M. of  Perth     31 

Ramsay  (David),  the  old  watchmaker 

near  ■!•  enipic  Bar Nigel ....      22 

Ramsay  (Margaret),  hisdaughter,  after- 
wards married  to  Lord  Nigel     .     .     .     ditto      ...       69 
Randal,  the    boatman  at    Lochleven 

castle -'"'<''      •     •     •    ■'■''' 

Raoul,   Sir   Raymond    Berenger's  old 

huntsman Betrothed     .     .     329 

Raredrench  (Mtister).  the  apothecary    .Nigel.     ...       30 
Ratcliffc  (Mr.  Hubert),  a  friend  of  Sir 

Edward  .Morley's S/art-  Dwarf  .     351 

Ratclilfe  (James),  a  noted  thief  .     .  11. of  Mid-Loth.  405, 421 
Rattray  (Sir  Runnion),  of  Ruiinagul- 
lion.  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther's  duel- 
ling friend      Nigel.     ...       67 

Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  a  cru- 
sader       Count  Robert  .       99 

Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  the  Jew     .  Ivanhoe  .     .     .     430 
Rebecea(Mistress),  Mrs.  Margaret  Bcr- 

tram's  favourite  waiting-woman  .  .  Guy  Mannering  MB 
Red  Cap  (.Mother),  an  old  nurse.  .  .Nigel.  ...  82 
Rcdgauntlet  (Sir  Alberick),  an  ancestor 

of  that  family Rcdgauntlel     .     15j 

Redgauiitlet    (Sir   Edward),   his    son, 

killed  by  Sir  Alberick's  horse  .  .  .  ditto  .  .  .  15C 
Redgaunllet  (Sir  Robert),  an  old  Tory,  _ 

in  Wandering  Willie's  tale  ....  ditto.  .  .  (S 
Redgaunllet   (Sir   John),    son    of   Sir 

Robert,  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale  di"o  ...  50 
Bedgauntlet  (Sir  Redwald),  son  of  Sir 

John ditto  ...       89 

Rcdgauntlet  (Sir  Henry  Darsie),  son  of 
SirKcdwald ''•""•    •1''.235 
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Redgauntlet  {Lady  Henry  Darsie),  his 

»»lfe ...  RcdgauiUlct    .     237 

Redgauntlet  (Sir  Arthur  Darsie),  their 
son,  alios  Darsie  Latimer  .... 
Redgauntlet  (Miss  Lilias),  his  sister, 
alias  "  Greenmantle,"  afterwards 
married  to  Allan  Fairford  .... 
Redgauntlet  (Sir  Edward  Hugh),  the 
Jacobite  conspirator,  uncle  of  Darsie 

Latimer 

first  as  Laird  of  the  Lochs 
afterwards  as  Mr.  Herries  of 

Birrenswork 

and  called  Mr.  Ingoldsbyl    . 
Ren^,  the  old  King  of  Provence,  father 

of  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  .     .     .  Atme  of  Geier.     556 
Reuben,  a  servant  at  the  Jew's  friend's 

house Ivanhoe  ...     453 

Rewcastle(old  John),  a  Jedburgh  smug- 
gler, one  of  the  Jacobite  conspira- 

'ors Black  Dwarf  .     361 

Richard  (Cceur-de-Lion),  King  of  Eng- 
land, leader  of  the  crusade  ....   Talisman     .     .     504 
Rich?rd  (CtEur-de-Lion),  King  of  Eng- 
land    Ivanhoe  ...     652 

first  disguised  as  the  Black 
Knight  at  the  Tournament, 
called  "  Le  Noir  Faineant," 
or  "  Black  Sluggard"  .  .  .  ditto 
or  •'  the  Knight  of  the  Fetter- 
lock"       ditto 

Richard  (Prince),  eldest  son  of  King 

Henry  II Betrothed    .    .    490 

Richmond  (the  Duchess  of),  at  Charles 

the  Second's  court Pevcril    .     .     .     426 

Richmond  (the  Earl  of),  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster     A„„s  of  Oder.    588 

Rickets  (Mabel),  an  old  nurse  at  Mr. 

Osbaldistone's Roll  Roy       .     .-     61 

Rimegap  (Joe),  one  of   Sir  GeofTrey 

Peveril's  miners Peveril    .     .     .     549 

Ringhorse  (Sir  Robert),  a  magistrate  .  St.  Ronaii's  Well  ito 
Ringwood,  a  young  Templar  ....  Nigel ....  292 
Rintherout  (Jenny ),  a  servant  at  Monk- 

•J^rns Antiquaru  .     .       20 

Rob   the  Rambler,   the  blind  fiddler's 

comrade Redgauntlet     .       74 

Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  or  Robert  Camp- 
bell the  outlaw Rob  Roy    .     60,  180 

Robb  (Duncan),  the  grocer  near  EUan- 

^Sowan Guy  Mannering  405 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland  .  .  .  Fair  M. of  Perth  75 
Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  his  brother  .  ditto.  .  76,8] 
Robert,    Count    of  Paris,    one  of  the 

crusading  princes Count  Robert     .     99 

Robert,  a  servant  of  Sir  Arthur  War- 

„  ^""^ Antiquary  .    .    255 

Roberts,  Master  Heriot's  cash  keeper  .  iVi^f/ .  ...  71 
Roberts  (John),  a  smuggler  ....  Redgauntlet  '.  207 
Robin,  the  butler  to  old  Mr.  Ralph 

Morton Old  Mortality  .     444 

Robin  Hood,  or  Dickon  Bend-the-Bow, 
first  as  Locksley  the  archer  at  the 

Tournament Ivanhoe.     .469,653 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  .  .  .  .  Talisman  .  .  577 
Robins    (Zerubbabel),    in    Cromwell's 

"""P Woodstock  .     .     308 

Robsart  (Amy),  Countess    of  Leices- 

^'sr Kenil  worth       34,71 

Robsart   (Sir  Hugh),   of  Lidcote  hall, 

her  father rfi/(o  .     .     .       gs 

Rochecliffe    (Dr.  Anthony),   the    plot- 
ting   royalist,  formerly  Joseph   Al- 

Ijany Woodstock   .     .     123 

Rochester  (the  Earl  of),  or  Lord  Wil- 
mot,    King    Charles    the    Second's 

favourite mto       .      220,  327 

Rochester  (the  Earl  of),  the  disgraced 

minister Peveril    .     .     .     iol 

Ronaldson  (Niell),  the  old  Ranzelman 

at  Jarlshof Pirate     ...     375 

Rosamond  ClifTord,  "the  Fair  Rosa- 
mond," King    Henry   the    Second's 

mistress Talisman    .     .     688 

Rosamond   Clifford,    "  the  Fair  Rosa- 
mond,"  King  Henry   the    Second's 

mistress Woodstock  .     .     105 

Ross  (Lord),  an  olRcer  in  the  king's 

„=™y ■   .     .     .  Old  Mortality .     563 

Rothsay  (Duke  of),  the  Prince  of  Scot- 
land, King  Robert  the  Third's  eldest 

s™ Fair  M.  of  Perth    89 

Rothsay  (Margaret,  Duchess  of)  .    .    .        ditto.    .    76,298 


Rougedragon  (LadyRachel),  Lilias  Red- 
gauntlet's  former  guardian  ....  Redgauntlet     .     239 

Bowena(theLady),ofHargeltstanstede, 
a  ward  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  after- 
wards married  to  Ivanhoe    ....  Ivanhoe  .     .     .     409 

Rowley,  one  of  Julia  Avenei's  retainers  JI/o7ja.siery  .    .     187 

Rowley  Overdees Guy  Mannering    480 

Rubrick  (the  Rev.  Mr.),  chaplain  to  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine Waverley     .     .       85 

Rupert  (Prince),  in  King  Charles  the 

Second's  service Woodstock  .     .       54 

Rupert  (Prince),   ditto Leg.  of  Montrose  2i7 

Rupert  (Prince),    ditto Peveril    .     .388,615 

Ruthven  (Lord),  one  of  the  embassy  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots Abbot      ,     .     .     444 

Rutland  (the  Duchess  of),  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  court Kenilwortb      .     239 

Rutledge  (Archie),  the    constable    at 

Osbaldistone  hall Rob  Roy      .     ,     287 

Rutledge  (Job),  a  smuggler     .     .     .     .Redgauntlet     .     191 

Bynier  (Mr.  Robert),  poet  at  the  Spa  .  St.Ronan's  Well  375 


SADDi,ETREE(Mr.Bartoline),  tholearn- 

ed  saddler H.  of  Mid-Loth.  331 

Saddletree  (Mrs.),  his  wife  ....  ditto.  .  .  340 
Sadha-Sing,  the  mourner  of  the  Desert  Surgeon'sDaugJi.  674 
St.  Asaph's   (the   dean   of),   of  Queen 

Elizabeth's  court Kenilivorth      .     143 

St.  Botolph(thepriorof) Ivanhoe       .     .     646 

Sanct-Cyr   (Hugh    de),    King    Rene's 

seneschal  at  Aix Anne  of  Geier.     558 

Saint-Maur,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front 

de  Bceuf's  attendants Ivanhoe  575 

Saladin,  the  Soldan  of  the  East  .     .     .   Talisman    .     .'    7il 
first   as   the  Emir   Ilderim  of 
Kurdistan,        and        called 

"Sheirkohf" ^it/o       .     534-51 

afterwards    as  Adonbeck    El 

Hakim,  the  physician      .     .         ditto       .     .     576 
Salisbury  (the  Earl  of),  or  William  with 

the    long    sword.    King     Richard's 

natural  brother,  one  of  the  crusading 

„P"2=f^       •.„ ditto        .     .     686 

Sam  bilverquill Quy  Man.     598,  600 

Sampson  (Dommie),  or  Abel  Sampson, 

the  tutor  at  Ellangowan  House     .     .        ditto       ,     ,     392 
Saunders,  Sir  Geofl'rey  Peveril's  groom  Peveril         '     '     389 

Saunders  Sweepclean Antiquary  oqo 

Saunderson  (Saunders),  butler,  S.'c.  to 

Baron  Bradwardine Waverley     .     .      7g 

Saville  (Lord),  a  young  nobleman  with 

Cliifflnch Peveril   ...    561 

Scambister  (Eric),  the  Udaller's    old 

„  ''";'«>■   ■ Pirate     ...    414 

Scholey    (Lawrence),     the     Udaller's 

servant ^m^       ^     _  jjg 

Schonfelt,  Sir  Archibald  von  Hagen- 

bach's  lieutenant Anne  of  Geier.      414 

Sehreckenwald  (Ital),  Count  Albert's 

steward fUfi^  ^     503 

Schwanker  (Jonas),  the  Archduke  of 

Austria's  jester         Talisman    .     .     601 

Scrieven   (Jock),   Bailie  Macwheeble's 

apprentice  Waverley    .     .     332 

Scroggs  (Sir  William),  one  of  tlie  judges  Peoerii  502,  556  665 
Scrow,  Mr  Glossin's  clerk  ....  Guy  Mannering  531 
Seaforth  ( the  Earl  of),  in  King  Charles's 

service  •.    •     • Leg.  of  Montrose  273 

bebastes  of  Mytilcne,    the   assassin  in 

the  Immortal  guards        Count  Robert  .       29 

Sebastocrator  (the),  or  Protosebastos, 

a  state  officer ^,7/0  .     .    g,     93 

Secret  Tribunal    (the),   the  president 

and  members  of,  or  the  court  of  the 

Holy  Vehme Anne  of  Geier.      481 

Sedley   (Sir   Charles),   in   Charles   the 

Second's  court Woodstock    .     .211 

Seelencooper  (Captain),  superintendent 

of  the  military  hospital  at  Ryde   ,     .  Surgeon'sDaugh.  S32 
Selby  (Captain),  an  officer  in  the  guards  Pc!  mi  .      .  698 

Sellock  (Cisly  or  Sisley),  a  servant  girl 

at  Lady  Peveril's ditto      ...     544 

Seraphina  Arthuret(Miss),  .  .  .  .Redgauntlet  .  214 
Seth,  a  servant  at  the  Jew's  friend's 

„  '"J"^^,,- Ivanhoe  ...  453 

Settle  (Elkana),  the  poet Peveril  ...  568 

Seyton(Catherine),  one  of  Queen  Mary's 

maids  of  honour Abbot  .     .     .  352 

in  disguise  at  Kinross  village  ditto  .  [  '.  4S5 
Seyton  (Lord),  her  father,  a  supporter 

of  Queen  Mary's  cause ditto  .     .     .  403 

Seyton  (Henry),  his  son ditto  .     '.     '.  533 


504 


WAVEKI.EY    NOVELS. 


Shaftesbury  (Amhony  Ashley  Co.per.      ^_^  _.^  ^^^  ^.. 

Earl  of)      -■•••■-'■'  I  * 
Shafton  (Nedl,  one  m  the  P"''*™';''  ' 

New.a.e  with   old   S.r    H.ldebr  .,<1  ^^^ 

Shafton  (Sir  Piercicl,  or  the  Knish    ol 

Wilvertoii,    a   fashionable    eavalier,  ,,,  osn  i 

KrandsonofoUl  Ov.rstiteh  the  tailor  M„na.l.r,j  U3,2S0-\ 
Shakebag  (Diek).  a  higbway.nan  w.lh  ^       ^^^ 

Captain  Colepepper •  -„.-',„,,,„^j.  .     .      40 

Shakspeare Kcnilworlh     .     138 

ih:r;nS;btRev:ja:.e-»).Ard>bis!vop 

of  St  Andrew's,  nmrdcred  b>  Balfou  ^^^_^^^^.  ^,  ^ 

and  his  party      •    •    •    •     •    ;       , 
Sharper  (Master),  the  eutler    m  the  ^^^^^.^  ^,^_^^^ 

sStlt»(6ideon), -the  police   offieer  II.o/AUa-Lo,!..  422 

••riar:^^"^^ie"^!;'^^^'%«.— M.«0 

"^r.^M::'lt;';Jai,r'?:f«'a.er,..  .  .  220 
Shoolbred  (Dame),  Henry  """1' ^  j,,^,,^.  „/p„,A  ,02 
Shor.e"ke°M".),-the  iiaier^s  wife,  a 

frilnd  of  Mrs.  Mailsctter's  ....  .l«(.(("»ri,  .  92 
Shorten     (Master),     the     mercer     "  ^,_._^.^  .„, 

Sh^iwX;^  (Lord)-,  tie -earl  marshallX«,iW»,  .  25B 
Sibbald,  an  attendant  on  the  Earl  of 

Menteith 


SiBismund,  Emperor  of  Austria       .     . 
SiWeJquill  (Sam),  one  of  the  prisoners 


Leg.  nf  Montrose  265 
A.  of  Gcier.  S70,  il2 


;ilver(iuilUsamj,o..= i- -  ^        .j,g 

at  I'ontanferry    ■     •     •     •     ■,  ■     '     ' 


COO 


the  seamstress,  a 


nt 


Xiscl 


25 


Simmon.4  (Widou), 

neighbour  of  the  Ramsays 
Sirnson    (Jean)     an    old    woman  j,,        ,..^„     ^.„, 

Mlddlemas^.llase       .   ^  si.  ItonaiMIVI  .137 

Skreigh  (Mr.),  the  precentor,  at    the 


Kippletringan  nm 


Guy  Manueriug  431 


Skuriiewhi.ter' (Andrew),  the  scrivener  A'ij,e;       .     .     . 

SludK-e    (biekie),    her    grandson,    or 
"  Flibbertigibbet  •,•••"; 

^■\?;:[?:!\ii^i:'^nU"''-^°'";--^-"- 

S,nith,l,eiiry,,,<.n^yO.,v.or    ao« 

Glover's  lover  P.M.  of  Perth 


56 


ditto 


21 
ISS,  200 


Chroni . 

armourer.  Catherine 
SlnoZrwemStephe..),the  executioner 

Snail,  the  collector  of  customs,  near  .       4,9 

Sn^llSTw^be)«erorpe.narP,;i.     ...    355 

Solsgrace     (Master    Nchem.ah),      Uie 

Vresbyterian  pastor  .  .  •  •  •  • 
Sowerbrowst  (Mr.),  tlie  maltiter  .  .  . 
"  Spears  of  Spjinghow"  (the  three),  in 

Fitzurse's  troop 

?"""'•'  rSpitflre\wUl'),  Roger  Wild: 


.  Guy  Manneriuy  6G4 

rrreril   .    .     .    3CI 
St.Bonan'sWell  462 


tvatihoe  .     . 
Kenitu-ortb. 


Woodstock 


Tatisman    . 

Rob  Boy      . 

ditto    .     . 

Ketiilwortli . 

ditto 


402 


Stelnernher7.-von-HlutSacker(Francla), 

the  Seharf-serichter Anne  of  Geicr.     41J 

Steinfeldt   (the   old    Baroness    of),    ill 

Doiiiierhugcrs  narrative ditto  .     .    ■ 

Stephen,  one  of  Sir  Reginald  Front  de 

BoBufs  attendants Itanhoe  .     .     . 

Stephen  (Count),  the  Count  of  Crcve- 

eceur's  nephew Qaru.Durward 

Stevens,  a  messenger  of  the  Earl  of 


Spittal,  or     . 
s;nli:;:rS;:^^ot^soldconfidentia.^^^^_^^^^^  ,,3 

^i£kbSe{::r""''"''.*p"-<<^«-^-«=.«= 
Spruch-sprecher  (the),  orsaycr  of  say- 


SUS! 


Kenitwortli . 


103 


Stewart  (Prince  Charles  Edward),   the 

•'Cliev.ilier."or  the  "Pretender"     .   Wavcrlcij     .     .     222 
Stewart  (Prince  Charles  Edward),  the 

Pretender,  first  disguised  as  Father 

liuonaventura Bc<(s««»/M  219,  2.8 

Stewart.  (Col.),  governor  of  the  Castle 

of  Doune        Wnrcrlry     .     .     il^ 

Strauchan  (old).  Sir  Kenneth's  esquire  Talisman      576,  620 
Strickalthrow  (Merciful),  in  Cromwell  s 

irooii  Woodslocic  .     .     Jll 

Stublis,  the  beadle  at  Willinghani    .    .  It.of  M<d-Loth.  bi\ 
Stubbs(MissSisly,  orCecilia),  aneigh- 

hour  of  the  Wavcrleys » aeerley    . 

Sturmthal(Melchoir),  the  Banneret  of 

Berne,  one  of  the  Swiss  deputies .     .  Anne  of  Oeier. 
Suddleehop  (Dame  Ursula,  or  Ursley), 

a  gossip  and  nurse Atyet.     .     . 

Suddleehop  ( Benjamin),  the  barber,  her 

spouse ..,■.    •     ■■     ''''"'      ■ 

Sussex(theEarlcf),ofQueentlijabeths 

court,  arivalofthe  Earl  of  Leicester  sAcn./K'oriA. 

Swanston,  a  smuggler lUdgamillet 

Swccpcleau   (Saunders),  a  king's  mcs- 

sengcr :    ',.L   '    ■  ^"'•l"""  ' 

Swertlia,  the  elder  Mcrtoun's  old  house- 

keeper •  P"""     '     ' 

Syddall  (Anthony),  the  house  steward 

at  Osbaldistone  HaU R"''  ""H      ■ 


175 
154 

114 


StLiichells;  the  l.e.,d  jailor  at  the  Olas 

COW  tnlbootli -  1  ■  . J 

Standish  (.Mr.  Justice),  a  "'"Bif;"'?,    ' 

li-ler^L^relJ^^l'^Sjarai 

St^SlonlJ'eJi^afierwaid^Sir  Gc.  JLofMidLott..  653 

lirst  as   George,   or     Gcordie 

Robertson,  a  felon  .     .     .     ■ 

the  belraver  of  Effie  Deans  .     . 

disguised  as  Madge  Wildfire  at 

the  riot  .    .    .    •..■;.,'     ' 

Staunton  (the   Hev.  Mr.),  lus  father, 

rector  of  Willmgham  .  .     .     •.    ■ 

Sleenson  (Steenie),  the  piper  in  \\an- 

dering  Willie's  tale      .     •     ■     •     •  .  •         "'" 

Sleenson  (Maggie),  or  Epp3  Anslie, 
Wandering  Willie's  wife  .... 


dr/(o  . 
ditto  . 


ditto  , 
ditto  . 


\itto  . 
ditto 


60 
SC5 


32 


I  13 
lUI 


329 
287 
45 


129 


TACKlT(Tibb),thcold shepherd's  wife  Moniislery  . 
Taffril  (Lieutenant),  of  H.M.  gun  brig 

••  Search  "  in  love  with  Jenny  Caxon  Antiquary  . 
Talbot  (Colonel),  a  friend  of  Waverley's  Wavrr.ry  . 
Tallboy  (old),  the  forest4!r  of  St.  Mary  s  ^^^^^ 

convent •' 

Tani  o'  Todshaw,  a  huntsman,    near 

Ch.arr,e's  Hope  farm    .     .     .  .     .  Guy  Manueriny  iW 

•'•-''™<[;7J'''""""*"""'"''""'*'°"s«r,e„„'.i)„<,tfA.491 

'■  ™'""!line  n^inces""'""''  ""'  ."'  ''"'.  Count  Rol,crl  .     195 

crusaning  princes    ■-■■•■,,      ,  c/ie  cvo 

Tarfc  (George),  the  provost  of  Orkney  Pirate     .     .  565,5!(2 
Tatius    (Acilles),    tlie    "Acolyte,     or 

Follower  of  the  emperor,  an  oflicer  „„,.„,  „   ,. 

in  the  Varangian  guard   ■    ■    •         •  C^"""'  '">'"'  ''■  " 
Teresa    d'Acumba,    the    CounUss   of 

Glenall.an's  waiting  woman  •  ■  •  •  Antiquary 
Ternotle,  one  of  Lady  Eveline  s  attend- 

ants •  ,■  ,  •■.,■'.'  ™    '' 

Theodorick,  the  hermit  of  Lngaddi,  or 

Alberick   of   Mortemar,    an   exiled 

L,        -  .  Talisman 

nobleman  .     .     .     ■     •     ■     ■•    ,' 
Theresa  (Sister),  with  Flora  Maclvor 


210,  282 
390 


at  Carlisle  . 


.   irarerti-y     .342,348 


■^'est''r"'to''ix°""*^'!''  ""':  "'/^"'""'f  Aiineof  Geicr.      535 
Thnmns   tlie   Uhvmer,    or   Thomas   of 

F  celdoun,  an  ancient  Scottish  bard  CastleDangerousm. 
Thoresbv  (Broad),  in  Fitiurse's  troop  .  ;ro»/.oe.  .  .  607 
Thornhaugh   (Colonel),  in  Cromwell  s  ^^,^_^^^^^^^^        _      ^^ 

Thornton  (Captain),  an  English  oflicer  Itob  Roy     .  223,  227 
Thoulouse  (Raymond,  Count  of),  one 

of  the  crusading  princes  .     . 
Thwacker    (Quarter-master), 


dragoons ,*  ,'    ^    '1    "r 

Tider  (Itobin),  a  servant  of  the  tan  01 


Lcicl  .ster ;  , '    ,',   '     ', 

Timothy,  the  old  waiter  at  John  Mengs 


Counf  Robert.  .      99 

Rcdyaunllcl     .     211 

303 

407 


iiiii .     ,        _i 

Timms  (Corporal),  m  W  avcrley  s  rcgi 

ment     .    .    .    •  .  •    •    • 
Tinto  (Dick),  the  painter  .  •  ^    .  . 
Tinto  (Dick),  the  painter,  in  the  intro 


Kenitwortti .    , 
AnneofGeier. 


Warerlev     .245,269 
's/.Bo«o;i'»H'cH330,342 


Rridc  of  Lam. 


Titootai^b  (Prin?e7son  of  Hyder  All  Su^o;i.Daug,i.!.U 

^'^^Ronli's'""""'  ""'. '"'."■■  °'  SLRonan:  Well  464,  474 
Tobv.  the  waiter  at  the  Spa  holL-l  .  .  ditto.  .  .  d4» 
Tois'on  d'or.   tlie  chief  herald  of  Bur-  j     on 

ffundy J  . 

Tolson  d'or.  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  s  ^^^ 

heralu 


INDEX    OF    NAMES. 
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Tomahourirh  (JFuliTre  Janet  nf),  an  old  '"'^"'^ 

lomli      (the    Kmglu   of  the).    Sir 

Tifv'.'"' ?°"'Slas  • CaMeDanffcrovsSrs 

Ion  kms  (Joseph),  Cromwell's  emissary  Woodstock  .  30 

]  ophain  (iMaster  Charles),  the  usher  of 

the  black  rod Pmril  500 

Tormot,  Torquil  of  the  Oak's  youngest 

"To^qJil  ofthe-Oak,"-Eachi„-MacIan';  ""'''  "'^  "'''"'"  ''" 

foster-father ,/;//„  ,15 

Toshach  Deg,  at  the  combat    ....         a,tU,  '     '     '     9si 
Touchwood    (Mr.  Peregrine    .Scrogie),  •     .     .     -. 

the  traveller,  an  old  relation  of  the 

Jough  (Mr )  an  old  hamster  .     .     .     .  Bedgnun.lht     .  112 

Touthope  (Mr.  Clerk),  a  Scotch  attorney  RoliRoii  154 
Toxartis,  a  .Scythian  soldier,  killed  by 

the  Countess  Brenhilda Comt  Jtotrrt  .  Ill 

T™^' i"^"^ '?'"■' "f '^"'^f"''' '™n     ■  Kmilworth      .     116 

i  ramp  (Gaffer),  a  peasant  at  the  execu- 
tion of  old  Meg  Murdoehson    .     .     .  H.  of  Mid-Loth.  587 

Irapbois,  the  old  miser  at  Alsatia    .     .Nigel.     .     .  m 

irapbois  (Martha),  his  daughter,  after- 
wards married  to  Richie  Moniplies  .         ditto.       \e,1  ^itr. 

Iresham  (Richard),  Richard  Middle 


Treshara     (Richard,  senior),   General' 

Witherington 

Tresham     (Mr.),     Mr.     Osbaldist'one 


Surgeni/'sDailg/i.  554 
ditto  ...     4% 


senior's  partner Rot,  n„!/ 

Iressilian   (Edmund),    to  whom  Amy 

Robsart  was  betrothed KenilwortI, 

iristrem  1  Hermite,  provost  marshal  of 

France 


rrisrcm  1  Hermite AimcofGeier.      41U 

^ -oil  (Magnus),    the    old    TT,lr.1lov   „f  J  """f.      lu 

Zetland 


Troil  (Magnus),    the    old    Udaller   of 

.  Pirate 


T     V,T^^      ",    ." Pirate     .     .     .  323 

Jroil  (Minna),  his  eldest  daughter  in 

love  with  the  pirate guto  335 

Jroil  (Brenda),  her  sister,   afterwards  '     '     ' 

m.arried  toMordauntMertoun      .     .         ditto  ,7, 

tIT.  v"]'"]]"^'  ™  '^^«™<'°icr    .     .       Quen.Durm,rd  ai 

T       ef ^Tlt,-  .i-.X..:--   .■■  ^-neofGeier.  419 


Trotter   (Nelly),    the   fisliw 
St.  Kenan's  old  town 


Oman    near 


St.  Ronan's  Well  342 


Trumbull  (Mr.  Thomas),  orToinTurn- 

Tn\°"^/p""' ?"'',"'^ 'S^'l'i^'"     •     •     ■  Dedgauntlet  .     188 
Tuck     (Friar),     the     holy      clerk     of 

Copmanhurst Ivanhoe  .     .  .     4S'> 

Tunstall  ( Frank),oneof  DavidRamsev's 

apprentices '    ,  j^f.^i  , 

Turnbull  (Michael),  the  Douglas's  dark  ■     ■  ■      i^ 

TurnuenTvVn;,) C'-'"eBungero„s  320 

1  urnpenny  (Tom) Rcdgaunllet     .     188 

Turnpenny     (Mr.),      the     banker     at 

T,frnt?'"';T  mV  •    ,;     ■     ■,-.•     •■''•«<'«™Vfre«/ 396,422 
1  urnlippit  (old  Lord),  one  of  the  privy 

Twig'tythe  (iev.  Mr.),  Hie  ciergjman  ^"''  °^ ''""'■  ''' 

at  Farmer  Williams's Wnverleg     .     .  308 

Tvre(Archbishopof),withthecrusaders  Talisman    .     .  580 
i  yne,  one  of  the  archers  of  the  Scottish 

Tj?;:(*e-Rev.-Mr.  Michak),  m-iniste;  ''"''■  '"'"""'''     '" 

T;fr5'r'ff*tl.ny  (Fn.nk),-  in  love  ""'■  ''"""  '    «' 
with  Clara  Mowbray,  son  of  the  late 
Earl   of  Etherington,    and   his  wife 
La  Comtesse  de  Martigny    .     .  S/.iio/,a«'s;r.  333,  499,  502 

Ulrica,  daughter  of  the  late  Thane  of 

Torquilstone,  or  the  old  dameUrfried 

at  the  castle  .  Ivanhoe 

Una,  one  of  Flora  Maclvor's  attendants  Waverleii 
Unreason  (the  abbot  of),    or  Father 

Howleglas,  one  of  the  masques  at 

Kennaquhair ^,,i„^ 

Ulrica,  alias  Bertha,  moiher  of  Here- 

,  ™?q' ''f  "i,"'!"'''     ',■ Ccmt  Robert  .     177 

T  L  ^ '  ti'  •'°h'>'-a  parliamentary  leader  Leg.nf  Montrose  337 
Ursel,    the    imprisoned    rival    of   the 

IlrSfs^.'^'r'"/    ■• Cou„t  Robert  .     138 

Ursula  (Sister),  a  disguise  assumed  by 

the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu     .  Castle  Baagerovs  355-7 

VAIENCE(SirAymerde),  Sir  John  de 

v,yf"°?'^"™"','l?"' CastleBungeromin 

Vanbeest  Brown  (Captain),  oiias  Harry 


527,  546 
.     142 


373 


Bertram 
Vanbeest    Brown 
lieutenant 


tarry 
Dirk     Hattcrick's 


Onij  Munnering  472 


Vanda,  the  spirit  of  the  lady  with   the  "^ 

rednnger  .  .     .-.     .     .     .Betrothed    .     .     400 

Vanwelt     (Jan),      Rose     Flammocks 

supposed  suitor  .     •...;..         rfi«„  ,,-, 

Varney      (Richard,      after^vards       Sir  '     ' 

Richard),    the    Earl    of   Leicester's 

riiaster  of  the  horse Kenilworlh.     .       36 

^rfimique  Tribunal  (the),  or  the  Secret 


Tribunal,  or  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Vehme 


Anne  of  Geier.     481 
ditto  ...     488 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto  . 


513 
316 


289 


Vcilchen(  Annette  ),Anne  of  Geiersteia's 

attendant 

Vere  (Sir  Arthur  de),   son  of' the  Earl 

of  O.Nford 

first  as  Arthur  Philipson     '.    '. 
Vere  (Mr.  Richard),  the  Lriird  of  EUies- 

law,  a  Jacobite  conspirator  .     .     .     .  Blaek  Tiwnrf        ^ia 
Vere  (Miss  Isabella),  his  daughter,  afl  "^  '     ^^^ 

terwards  married  to  young  Earnseliffe        ditto  317 

Vernon  ( Diana),  niece  to  Sir  Hildebrand 

Osbaldistone Rob  Ron  «;   90s 

Vernon  (Sir  Frederick),  her  father,  a  "'     '        '    ^^ 

political  intriguer 

called     his     Excellency     the 

Earl  of  Beaucharap    .     .     .         ditto  .     .  284 

first     disguised     as     Father 

V     ,,  ,■      ■^,="'8''='" ditto  ...     134 

Vexhelia,    the    wife  of  Osmond,    the 

old  Varangian  guard Count  Robert  .     206 

Vienne (Archbishop of),  the  chancellor 

of  Burgundy ^ 

Vincent  (Jenkin),  or  "  Jin  Vin,"'one  of 

old    Ramsay's    apprentices,   in   love 

with  Margaret  Ramsay Niael 

Violante,  an  attendant  on  the  Princess 

AnnaComnena Count  Robert  .       44 

Vipont  (Sir  Ralph  de),  a  knight  of  St 

John    one  of  the  knivlits  challengers  leavhoe 
\  orst  (Peterkin),  the  sleeping  sentinel 

"'  ">=  Castle Betrothed 


'.  of  Geier.      538 


23 


429,  436 


Wnkr'6ew!H'*''f'L"W''r '"'''"*•   F"''' M.nf  Perth  W,51 
V,  akcfleld  (Harry),  the  English  drover 

killed  by  Robin  Oig TwoDrorers    .     400 

Wakeman   (Sir   George),    the   queen's 

physieian p„„„„  j,^ 

Waldeck  (Martin),  the  miner,  the  sub- 
ject of  an  introduced  story  .     .     .     .  Antinnarn 

\ValdemarFitzurse,(Lord)      .     .     .     .  IvaJwe  . 

Waldstelten  (the  Countess  of),  a  relative 
of  the  baron 

Walkinshaw  (Miss),    the    Pretender's 


Anneof  Geier. 


112 
434 


400 


mistress 


Redgauntlet  216,  27i 


Wallenrode  (the  Earl  of),  a  Hungarian 

w^n'''''',T,■T''"??^ Talisman 

Walley  (Richard),  the  regicide,  in  the 

introduced  story Peveril 

Walsingham  (Lord),   of  Queen  Eliza- 

,,.  ;,','''%™¥.'^^'    ; Keniheorth 

Waltheof  (Father),   a  grey   friar,  con- 
fessor of  the  Duchess  of  Rothsay.     .  Fair  M  of  Perth  254 
Waltheoff,  (the  Abbot),  of  St.  Withold's  ' 

lvT""'^i'  r'v ■f"«»''°<' 

V\altoii    (Sir  John    de),   governor    of 


606 
450 


299 


494 


Douglas  castle Castle  Dangerous  S\0 

Wamha,   "the    son    of  Witless,"  -'-- 


ditto 


502,  518 


the 

jeseratRotherwood Ivanhoe.     . 

Warden  (Henry),  the  Protestant  chap- 
lain at  Avenel  castle Abbot 

'Warden(Hen.),the  Protest.ant  preacher,  jl/,i„«sto'«  '.     .     ]«9 
ri/ifls,  Henrv  Wellwood  .     .     .         ditto  2'i2 

Wardlaw,  the  land  steward  at  Osbaldis-  •     •     • 

'""fH"'' BobRog      .     .     288 

Wardlaw  (Henry  of),  Archbishop  of  St. 

wttrili'r  Arthur,,'of  K'nockwin- ^■'''"^^''■"''■^" 

nock  castle j]„f;n„,„-„  on 

Wardour  (Isabella), his  daughter.after- 

wards  married  to  Lord  Geraldin  .     .         ditto  .         33  28'! 
Wardour{Capt.  Reginald),  in  the  army  ' 

her  brother 

Wardour  (Sir  Richard),  or  "Richard 

with  the  Red  Hand,"  an  ancestor  of 

Sir  Arthur ^;(;„  ,  , . 

Watkins  (William),  the  Prince  of  Scot-  •     •     .     -01 

land's  English  attendant Fair  M.  of  Peril,  lr>'> 

Waver  ey  (Capt  Edward) Warerleg     .     .       « 
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A',  all. 

A;i,  aw,  awe. 

Ableeze,  blazing. 

Aljoon,  abune,  above. 

Abulyiements,  habiliments ;   accoutre- 

meiils. 
Aefauld.  simple. 
Aff,  off. 

Aff-hands,  hands  off . 
Alore,  bi-Jore. 
Aft,  oft. 
Aften,  often. 
Afterhend,  nftertvarth. 
Ahint,  behitid. 
Agce,  ajee,  awry:  off  the  right  line; 

obliquelg;  wrong. 
Aihiins,  perhaps. 
Ain,  own. 
Aiiies,  aince,  ojice. 
Ainsells,  own  selves. 
Air,  ear,  early. 
Aim,  iron. 
Airt,  lo  direct. 
Airts,  point.'*  oj  theconipass. 
Ait-^,  oats;  ait-meal,  oat-meal. 
Aiver,  aver,  a  work-horse. 
Ajee,  awry. 
Alane,  alone. 
A-low,  afire;  in  aflame. 
Altoun,  old  town. 
Amaist,  almost. 
Ambry,  aumry,  almery,  close  cupboard 

for  keeping  cold  victuals,  bread,  8;c. 
An,  if. 

Anes-errand,  ofsetpurpose,  soleerrand. 
Anent,  opposite;  respecting. 
Aneuch,  enough. 

Ante-nup,  antenuptial  fornication  be- 
tween   pprsons    who   are   afterwards 

married  to  each  other. 
Archllowe,  (of  unknown  derivation,)  a 

peace-offering. 
Ark,  meal-ark;  a  large  chest  for  holding 

meal. 
Aries,  earnest-money. 
Arriage  and  carriage,  ploug/i  and  cart 

service. 
Ass,  atthes. 

Assoilzie,  assoilize,  acquit. 
Aucht,  aught,  to  possess  or  belong  to. 

"  wiiae's  aught  it?"  to  whom  does  it 

belong  ? 
Aught,  possession ;  property,  "Inane's 

aught,"  in  one's  keeping. 
Atweel,  I  wot  well. 
Auld,  old. 

Auld-farran,  sagacious. 
Auld-warld,    old-fashioned;   antique. 

Auld-warld  stories,  ancient  stories. 
Aver,  work-horse. 
Aweel,  well. 
Awes,  owes. 
Awmous,  alms. 
Awmry,  IK  Ambry. 
Awn,  owing. 
Awsome,  awful ;  terrible. 
Ax,  ask. 


B. 

Ba',  hand-ball. 
Bab,  bunch;  tasse'l. 
•Back,  backet,  coal-scuttle.   Ass-backet, 

ashe- scut  tie.      Adj.   iiiuckle-batkit, 

broad-baclced. 
Bajf,  blow ;  bang;  heavy  Ihump. 
Bayganet,  bayonet. 
Baik,  beck;  curtsy:  re>'erence. 
Bailie,  alderman   or  magistrate. 
Bilirns,  children. 
Baitb,  both.  ■ 
Baittle,  rich  pasture. 
gniss  ;;ruiid,  rich   close-cropped 

shei'p  pastuie. 
Ballaut,  ballad. 
Baldrick,  girdle. 
Ban,  curse. 
Band,  bond. 
Banes,  bones 
Bang,  spring;  a  bound. 
Bannet,  bonnet. 
Bannock, ^(/^  round  cake. 
Bannuck-lluke,  turbnt. 
Banpster,  a  riolmt  fellow,  who  carries 

ci-:  rythiiig  bi'fore  him. 
Bargaining,  UispuUny  ;  battling. 
Barken,  encrust. 
Barkit,  tanned. 
Barla  fummil,  barley,  aji  exclamation 

for  a  truce  by  one  tvhu  has  fallen  down 

in  wrestling  or  play,  *^  By  our  Lady, 

upset !    I  am  down .'" 
Barley,  barly(froni  parley),  acryamong 

boys  at    their  violent   games,  for    a 

truce. 
Barm,  yeast. 

Barns-breaking,  idle  frolic. 
Barrace,     bounds  ;     lists    for    comba- 
tants. 
Barrow-tram,  shaft  of  a  wheel-bar roiv. 
Bartizan  (in  fortification),  battlement. 
Batts,  bolls. 

Baudrons,  jiuss ;  a  cat. 
Bauks,    uncultivated   places    between 

Tidyes  of  land. 
Baul'i,  bald,  also  bold. 
Bawb:e,  halfpenny. 
Bawbee  rows,  halfp<nny  rolls. 
Bawson-faced,  having  a   while  oblong 

spot  on  thiface. 
Baxter,  baker. 

Be,  "  let  be,"  let  alone ;  not  to  mention. 
Beal,  biel  (Gael.)  mouth,  opening ;  also 

suppurate. 
Bean,  bien,  bein,  well  to  do;  comfort- 
able and  well  provided. 
Bear,   barley  that  has  more  than  two 

rows  of  grain  in  the  ear. 
Bedesman,  ojie  that  prays  for,  nr  lo;  a 

poo!  pensioner. 
Bedrai,  a  beadle,  also  bed-rid. 
Beflumnied,  palavered;  flalUred. 
Begrutten,  cxhau>.ted  with  weeping. 
Begunk,  begoke,  trick. 
Beild,  bield,  shelter. 
Bein,  wealthy;  well  provided. 
Bflike,  perhaps. 


Belive,  belyve,  bg  and  by;  speedily. 
Bell-the-cat,  to  contend  with,  especially 

of  superior  rank  or  power;   to   use 

strong  measures  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 
Bell-wavering,  wandering. 
Ben  (be-ill),  the  innei  apartment.    ''  To 

bring  far  ben,"  to  treat  with  great 

re.'ipfct  and  hospitality. 
Bend-Ieatber,  thick  sole  leather. 
Benison,  blessing 
Bent,  a  kind  of  grass;  metaphorically, 

the  hill ;  the  moor.    "Ta'en  the  bent," 

taken  the  field:  run  away. 
Bicker,  wooden  vessel  made  by  a  cooper 

fur  holding  liquor,  brose,  &'c. 
Bide,  slay;  endure:  reside,     "  Bide  a 

blink,"  stay  a  moment. 
Biding,  abiding,  waiting;  residing. 
Bield,  V.  Beild. 
Bien,  v.  Bein 

Big,  build  :  also,  great,  large. 
Bigging,  building. 
Biggit,  built. 
Bij^gonets,   linen   caps  of  the  fashion 

worn  by  the  Beguine  sisterhood. 
Bike,  byke.  bink,  wild-bees'  nest. 
Billy  (the   infantine  pronunciation  of 

bi  ithcr^,  brother. 
Bind  (in  drinking),  as  much  liquor  as 

one  can  carryunder  his  band  or  girdle. 

"  I'm  at  my  bind,"  I've  got  my  full 

measwe. 
Bink,  bench;  bank;  acclivity. 
Binn,  bii.g,  heap  of  unihrashed  corn. 
Binna,  be  U'-t. 
Birkic,  a  child's  game  at  cards ;  also  a 

lively  young  fellow. 
'Bn\mg,driiikt//y  .adjniuislerinyliquor; 

also  makiuga  yrumbiniy  iiotselikean 

old-fashioned  spuininy- wheel  or  hand- 
mill  in  molion. 
Birly-man,  the  petty  o^cer  of  a  burgh  of 

barony. 
Birn,  burden.     "  Skin  and  birn,"  full 

account  of  a  sl/eeji,   by  bringing  the 

shin  with  the  tar  mark,  and  the  head 

with  the  brand  on  the  nose;  the  ivhole 

of  anything. 
Birr,  noise;  vehemence ;  stimulate. 
Birse,    bristles.      "  Set  up    his   birse," 

roused  him  to  his  mettle;  put  him  m 

(I  .owering passion. 
Eu  (used  as  a  diminutive).    "  Bit  burn." 

small  rivultt.     "  Bit  lassock,"  little 

girl. 
Bit,  small  space:  spot.     "Blithe  bit," 

})leasant  spot 
Bite,  a  bit.     "  Bite  of  bread,"  avioulh- 

ful  of  bread. 
Bittlc,  beetle,  a  wooden- bat  for  beating 

of  linen. 
Bittock,   little  b/t ;  a   shori  distance. 

(Ock  is  used  as  a  diminutive,'  as  in 

lassock  for  lass.) 
Blackaviced,  dark-complexioned, 
Black-lisliers,  poachers  who  kill  salmon 

in  cloxr-time. 
Blackit,  blaeke  ed. 
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Black-mail,  stcurUij-money  paid  to 
freebooters. 

Black-nebs,  democrats  ;  factious,  dis- 
contented revilers. 

Blasting,  pufftitg  and  blowing;  also 
boasting. 

Blate,  bashful :  modest. 

libwart,  blaewort.  bluebottle,  bluewort, 
centaurea  cyanus. 

Blaw-iii-my-lug,  boast  in  mine  ear  ; 
batterer,  parasite. 

Llawing  in  one's  lug,  pattering ;  using 
circumlocution. 

Blearing  your  ee,  blinding  you  with 
flattery, 

Blecze,  blaze. 

Blether,  bladder. 

Blethers,  babbling;  foolish  talk. 

Blink,  ylance  of  the  eye;  glimpse;  a 
twin /cling. 

Blithe,  glad;  pleasant. 

Blood-wite,  compeuiation,  or  fine  for 
bloodshed. 

Bluiil,  blund. 

Blanker,  bungler ;  one  that  spoils  every 
thing  he  meddles  with. 

Boast,  talking  to  intimidate. 

JIiili.  daitCf;  up  and  down. 

Bodach,  old  man  :  buy-a-boo. 

Bode,  what  is  bidden  ;  offer. 

Boddle,  a  copper  coin,  value,  the  sixth 
part  of  an  Engliih  penny,  equal  to  two 
doits,  or  Scottish  pennies. 

BoiiiWy,  full  of  goblins. 

Bogles,  goblins;  bugbears ;  scarecrows. 

Bole,  boal,  a  locker  in  the  wall  of  a 
cottage,  for  keeping  books,  SfC.  "  Win- 
dow-bole," a  wnd'tw  with  blinds  of 
wood,  with  one  small  pane  of  glass  in 
the  middle,  instead  of  casement. 

Bolt,  arrow. 

Bonnally,  bonnaile,  a  parting  cup  with 
a  friend,  in  earnest  of  wishing  him  a 
prosperous  journey. 

Bonny-wawlies,  toys,  trinkets.  Waulie 
{a  daisy)  iscommnjily  used  figuratively 
to  express  what  is  beautiful. 

Boot,  buit,  a  balance  of  value  in  barter. 
"  Into  the  boot,"^itTn  into  [instead 
of]  the  boot. 

Boutli.  .shop. 

Hurdel,  brothel. 

IJnrrell-loons,  low  rustic  rogues. 

Borrowing-days,  the  three  last  days  of 
March,  O.  S. 

'■  March  borrowed  frae  Aprile 
Three  days,  an'  they  were  ill ; 
The  first  o'  them  was  wind  and  weet, 
The  second o' them  wassnaw  an'  sleet, 
The  tiiird  o'  them  was  sic  a  freeze, 
That  tlif  birds'  legs  stack  to  the  trees." 
See  Note,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian. 

Boss,  hollow. 

Bonnet-laird,  small  proprietor  of  land. 

Bonnie,  bonny,  pretty:  beautiful; 
aiso,  strong:  worthy;  approved. 

Bothy,  hut :  hovel. 

Bouking,  bucking. 

Boul  o'  a  pint  stoup,  handle  of  a  two- 
quart  pot. 

Bountith,  the  bounty  given  in  addition 
to  stipulated  wages. 

Hoard, jeer;  mock. 

Bouroeks,  bourachs,  confused  heaps; 
miserable  huts:  also  small  enclosures. 

Bourtree-bush,  elder-bush. 

Bow,  boll,  or  dry  measure,  containing 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a  chnlder. 

Bowies,  casks  with  the  head  taken  out; 
tubs :  milk-pails. 

Jiowk,  bulk;  ttody. 

h ravken,  fern. 

Brae,  rising  ground. 

Braid,  broad. 

Brander,  gridiron. 

Brandered,  grilled;  broiled. 

Brank-ncw,  bran-new,  a  phrase  equi- 
valent to  **  speck  and  span;"  quite 
new. 

Brash,  transient  fit  of  sickness. 

BmUach,  standard ;  literally,  ctolh. 

i^TAw,  brave;  fine. 


Brawly,  bravely  : finely. 

Braws,  braveries ;  finery. 

Breaskit,  briskil,  the  breast. 

Brecha-va,  working  horse's  collar. 

Breckan,/i?rn. 

Breeks,  breeches.   "  Breekles5,"ftr«cA- 

less. 
Brent  brow,  high  forehead. 
Ilrickle,  brittle;  ticklish. 
Brig,  bridge. 
Brither,  brother. 
Broach,  broche.  spit. 
Brooch,  breast-pin. 
lirochan,  gruel. 
Breering,  coming  through  the  ground, 

as  young  corn,  8.'c, 
Brock,  badger,  (from  its  white  or  spotted 

face.) 
Broekit-cow,  white-faced  cow. 
Brog,  a  pointed  inslrumcnt,  such  as  a 

shoemaker's  awl. 
Btogging,  pricking  with  a  sharp-pointed 

instrument. 
Brogues,  .fhoes:  in  the  Lowlands,  shoes 

of  half-dressed  leather. 
Broken  man,  outlaw  ;  bankrupt. 
Broo,  bree,  bro'h:  juice;  also,  opinion 

founded  on  bruit  or  report. 
Brose,    a    kind    of  pottage,   made  hy 
pouring  boiling   water    or  broth   on 
meal,  which  is  stirred  while  the  liquid 
is  poured.     The  dish  is  dcnnminated 
from    the  nature    of   the   liquid,   as 
"  water-brose,"  '*  kail-brose." 
Brose,  bretvis,  stir-about. 
Brose-time,  brewis-time;  supper-time. 
Brown  Man  of  the   Moors,  a   droich, 

dwarf,  or  subterranean  elf. 
Brownies,  domestic  qoblins  :  the  "Robin 

Goodfellows"  of  Scotland. 
Browst,  brewing;  as  much  as  is  brewed 

at  one  time. 
Bruckle,  ftrtc-*/^';  brittle;  ticklish. 
Bruick.  brook,  use;  wear;  enjoy. 
Bruilzic,  broil:  scufile;  disturbance. 
Brunstane,  brimstone. 
Brusten,  bursted. 

Buckie,  shell   of  a   sea-snail,   or  any 
spiral  shell,  of  whatever  size.    "  Deil, 
or  deevil's   buckie,"   a   perverse  re- 
fractory  youngster:     a   mischievous 
madcap,  that  has  an  evil  twist  in  his 
character. 
Buik,  buke,  book. 
Buirdly.  strong:  athletic. 
Buist,  boost,  the  mark  set  upon  cattle 

by  Iheirowners. 
Bumbazed,  amazed:  confused;  stupi- 

fied. 
Bunker,  bench.     "  Sand-bunker."  5onrf- 
bank :  in  cottages,  a  seat  which  also 
serves  for  a   chest,  opening  with   a 
hinged  lid. 
Busk,  dress. 
Busking,  dressing. 

But-an'-bcn,  be-out  and  be-in,  or  the 
outer  and  inner  side  of  the  partition- 
wall  in  a  bouse  consisting  of  two 
apartments. 
Buttock-mail,  fine  imposed  on  forni- 
cation, in  lieu  of  sitting  on  the  stool 
of  repentance. 
Bye,  '*  down  bye,"  down  yonder ;  not 

far  off. 
By  ordinar.  more  than  ordinary. 
]iy,  past :  besides;  over  and tibnve. 
Byganes,  bygones,  what  is  gone  by  and 

past. 
Byre,  shipper;  cow-house. 
By  time,  odd  time;  interval  of  leisure; 
now  and  then. 

C. 

Ca',  drive.  "  Ca'-throw,"  disturbance: 
prevention.  *'  Ca*  the  shuttle,"dr(f« 
the  shuttle. 

Ca'.  call. 

Cadger,  carrier:  huxter. 

Cadgy,  lively  and  friskg :  wanton 

Caickling,  cackling. 

Cailllachs,  (Gael.)  old  woman, 

Cairaed,  kainied,  combed. 


Caird,  tinker. 

Cairn,  heap  of  loose  stones,  piled  as  a 
memorial  of  some  individual  or  occur- 
rence. 
Calf-ward.  v.  Cauf-ward. 
Callan,  callant,  young  lad :  a  somewhat 
irrisnry  use  of  the  old  term  gallant; 
a  fine  fellow. 
Caller,   cool,  fresh.     "  Caller  oysters," 

or  "  herrings,"  newly  caught. 
Cam,  came. 

Camstery,    froward ;     perverse :     un- 
manageable. 
Canna,  cannot. 

Cannily,  skilfully:  cautiously. 
Canny,  skilful;  prudent ;   lucky:  in   a 
superstitious  sense,  good  conditioned 
and  safe  to  deal  with  ;  trustworthy. 
Cantle,  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  also 

a  fragment  broken  off  any  thing. 
Cantrip,  spell ;  incantation;  charm. 
Canty,  lively  and  cheerful. 
Capercailzie,  the  great  cock  ofthewood. 
Cap,  wooden  vessel  for  holding  food  or 

liguor. 
Cappic,  diminutive  of  cap, 
Cappernoity,  crabbed :  peevish. 
Capul,  horse  ;  in  a  more  limited  sense, 

work-horse. 
Carfuffled,  curfuflled,  ruffled;  rumpled. 
Carle,  churl ;  gruff  old  man. 
Carline,  carting,  the  feminine  of  carle. 
Carriage,  horse-andcart  service. 
Carried,   in  nubibus;  having  the  mind 
fixed  upon  something  different  from 
the    business    on  hand :    having  the 
wits  gone  "  a  wool-gathering." 
Carritch,  carritches,  catechism. 
Carvy,  carraway. 
Cast,  got  over ;  recovered  from. 
Cast,  lot ;  fate. 
Cist  out,  fall  out ;  quarrel. 
Cast   up,   appear;    also  throw  in  one's 

teeth  ;  reproach  with. 
Cateran,  kearn  ;    Highland  and  Irish 

irregular  soldier :  freebooter. 
Cauf-ward,    calf-ward,    place     where 

calves  are  kept  in  the  field. 
Cauff,  chaff. 
Cauld.  cold. 

Cauldrife,  chilly;  susceptible  of  cold. 
Caup,  cap,    cup;    wooden    bowl;    also 

the  shell  of  a  snail,  as  snail-cap. 
Causey,  causeway,  cal  ay,  raised  and 
paved  street.  "  To  crown  the 
causey,"  to  keep  the  middle  or  higher 
part  of  the  street,  in  defiance  of  alt  to 
be  met. 
Cavey.   hen-coop;    also    a  partan,    or 

common  sea-crab. 
Certie,  *'  my  certie,"  my  faith  ;  in  good 

troth. 
Chack,  snack ;  luncheon. 
Chafts,  jou'.t. 

Chaldcr,  (dry  measure,)  sixteen  bolls. 
Chancy,  lucky. 

Chap,  customer :  fellow  :  also  a  stroke. 
Chappit,  struck;  ahopounded;  mashed. 
Chaw,  chew. 
Cheapo*  t,  well  deserving  of  it ;  deserving 

worse. 
Cheese-fat,  cheese-dish ;  cheese  form. 
Chenzie,  chain. 
Chields,  chiels,_f/o«n^  fellows. 
Chimleyneuk,  chimneycornrr. 
Choast,  [eh  as  k  in  Tweeddale,)  hoast, 

severe  cough. 
Chop,  shop. 
Chov.-\,jowl. 

Chuckles,  barn-door  fowls. 
Chuckie-stancs.  pebblestones,  such  as 
children  play  at  chuck-farthing  with. 
Clachan,  a  small  village. 
Clack -geese,      ciaick-gecsc,      barnacle 

geese. 
Clagged,  claggit,  clogged. 
Clairshach.  clairsho,  harp, 
Claire,  ela>e,  clothes. 
Ctaiths,  clothes. 
Clamyhewit,  stroke. 
Clamjamfric,  mob;    tag-rag,  and  bob- 
tail. 
Clap,  a  stroke;  also  moment. 
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Clajjper,    tongue;    tongue    of    a    bell, 
"  Ringing  bis    clapper,"    using   his 
tongue  freely. 
Clarty,  clorty,  unclean;  very  dirty, 
dash,  tiUle'tntlle;  scandal;  idle  talk. 
Clat,  claut,  rake  together ;  an  instrument 

for  raking  together  mire,  weeds,  S^c, 
Clatter,  latlte. 
Clatter-traps,  rattle-traps,  a  ludicrous 

name  for  lords  and  accoutrements. 
Claught,  clutched;  snatched  violently. 
Claut,  V,  Clat. 

Claveriiig,  talking  idly  and  foolishly. 
Clavers,  idle  talk. 
Claw,  scratch;  scrape.    "  Claw  uj)  their 

mittins,"    give    them    the    finishing 

stroke.        "  Claw      favour,"      curry 

favour. 
C\eck,  collect ;   bring  together:    hatch. 
"  Clacking  time,"  hatching  lime. 
Cleed,  clothe. 
Cleek,  cleick,  hook. 
Cleekit,  caught  as  with  a  hook.  "  Cleekit 

in  the  cunzie,"  hooked  in  the  loin. 
Cleugh,  cliff;  also  ravine. 
Clink,    smart  stroke;    also   a  Jingling 

sound;  metaph.  money. 
Clinket,  clanket ;  struck. 
Clipping  time,  the  nick  of  time.     "  To 

come  in  clipping  time,"  to  come  as 

opportunely  as  he  who  visits  a  farmer 

at  sheap  shearing  time,  when  there  is 

always  mirth  and  good  cheer. 
Clocking     hen,     clucking,      hatching, 

breeding  hen. 
Clodded,     threw    clods  ;     threw    with 

violence. 
Clomb,  climbed. 
Cloot,    cloove,    divided    hoof;    cloven 

hoof.     "  Cloot  and  cloot,"  hoof  arid 

hoof,  i.e.  every  hoof. 
Clour,  bump  upon  the  head  from  a  blow, 

also  indentation  in  a  brass  or  pewter 

vessel;     deface7nent;   inequality    of 

surface  produced  by  a  blow. 
Cloured,  adj.  of  clour. 
Clute,  V.  Cloot. 
Coal-heugh,    place     where    coals    are 

hewed  or  dug- 
Coble,  small Jishitig-boat  upon  a  river. 
Cock  bree,  cock  broo,  cnck  broth. 
Cocky-leeky,   cock-a-leekie,  leek  soup, 

in  which  a  cock  has  been  boiled. 
Cockernonie,  the  gathering  of  a  young 

woman's    hair    under    the  snood    or 

fillet. 
Cock-laird,  a  land  proprietor,  who  cul- 
tivates his  own  estate. 
Cockle-brained,  chuckle-headed ; 

foolish. 
Cock-padle,  lump-fish. 
Cod,  pillow ;  aho  pod. 
Codling,  an  apple  so  called.     "Carlisle 

codlings,"  are  in  great  esteem. 
Cogue,   cogie,  a   round   wooden  vessel, 

made  by  a  cooper,  for  holding  milk, 

brose,  liquor,  ^c. 
Collie,  cur,  dog. 
CoUie-shangy,  quarrel;  confused  uproar 

like  that  produced  when  collies  fall 

a-worrying  one  another  about  one  of 

their  awn  kind  who  has  got  a  shangie 

or  slia^an,  i.e.  a   canister,  ^-c.  tied  to 

his  tail. 
Coney,  rabbit. 
Cookie,  a  kind  of  small  sweet  bread,  for 

eating  at  tea. 
Corbie,   raren.      "Corbie   messerper," 

one  that  is  long  upim  his  errand,  or 

who,  likethe  raven  sent  from  the  Ark, 

returns  riot  again. 
Coost,  cast. 
Coronach,  dirge. 
Corri,  (in    the   Highlands,)    a    hollow 

recess  in  a  mountain,  open  only  on 

one  side. 
Cottars,  cottagers. 
Cosy,  cozie,  warm  and  comfortable. 
Couldna',  could  not. 
Coup,  turn  over.  "  Coup  the  crans,"^o 

to  wreck,  like  a  pot  on  the  fire,  when 

the  cran  upon  which  it  stood  is  upset. 
Coup,  barter. 


Couping,  buying,  particularly  horses; 

also  trucking,  or  bartering. 
Cove,  cave. 
Cowt,  colt. 

Cozie,  cosic,  warm  and  comfortable. 
Crack,  boast. 
Crack,  new;  showy. 
Crack  hem\},crack-rope ; gallows-apple. 
Cracks,  hearty  conversation. 
Craenies,    kraraes,    warehouses    where 

goods  are  crammed  or  packed ;  range 

of  booths  for  the  sale  of  goods. 
Craft,  croft. 

Craig,  crag,  rock;  neck;  throat. 
Craigsnian,    ojie  who   is  dexterous    in 

climbing  rocks. 
Crap,  crop,  produce  of  the  ground. 
Crap,  the  top  of  any  thing;  the  craw  of 

a  fowl,  used  iudicrouslg  for  a  man's 

stomach. 
Crappit  heads,  puddings  made  in   the 

heads  of  haddocks. 
Creach,  Highland  foray :   plundering 

incursion. 
Creel,  a  basket  or  pannier.     "To  be  in 

a  creel,"  or  "to  have  one's  wits  in  a 

creel,"   to   have   one's   wits  jumbled 

into  confusion. 
Creefu',  basketful. 
Creish,  creesh,  grease. 
Creishing,  greasing. 
Crewels,  scrofula. 
Crombie,    crummy,   a   crooked  horned 

cow. 
Crook,  pot-hook. 
Crook,  winding. 

Crouae,  brisk;  full  of  heart ;  courageous- 
like. 
Crowdy,  7neal  and  milk  mixed  in  a  cold 

state;  a  kind  of  pottage. 
Crown  of  the  causeway,  middle  of  the 

street. 
Cruppin,  crept. 
Cud,  cudgel. 
Cuddie,  ass. 

Cuitikins,  cutikings,  gueires,  goiters. 
Cuitie,  diddle. 
Cuittle,  Eng.  cuddle,  (with  a  different 

shade  of  meaning,)  tickle.     "Cuttle 

favour,"  curry  favour. 
Cullion,  (Gael.)  puppy;  base  spunging 

dog;  base  fellow  ;  poltroon. 
Cummer,  midwife;  gossip. 
Curch,    (Gael,    and 'Fr.)   kerchief;    a 

woman's  covering  for  thehead  ;  inner 

linen   cap,  sometimes  worn  without 

the  {V.)  mulch. 
Curluffle,  rujic;  rumple;  put  in  a  dis- 
ordered and  tumbled  state. 
Curliewurlies,      fantastical      circular 

ornaments. 
Cunnurring,  grumbling. 
Curn,  a  quantity;  an  indefinite  tium- 

ber 
Curney,  round;  granulated. 
Curple,  curpin,  crupper. 
Currach,  a   corackle,   or    small   skiff; 

boat    of   wicker-work,    covered   with 

hides. 
Cusser,  cuisser,  stallion. 
Cushat,  wood-pi geo7i. 
Cut-lugged,  crop-eared. 
Cutty,    (cut,)  slut;     worthless  girl;  a 

loose  woman. 
Cutty,  «  spoon;    tobacco-pipe,    cut   or 

broken    short.       "  Cutty-spoon, "'     a 

short    horn    spoo7i.      "  Cutty-stool," 

short-legged  stool. 


Dab,  daub,  to  peck  as  bifr^s  do. 

Dabs,  small  bits,  or  specks  .tuck  upon 
any  thing. 

Dackcr,  search,  as  for  s'o'.cn  or  smug- 
gled goods. 

Daft,  mad ;  frolicsrn:^. 

D-ilftii.  thoughtless i,<uetg ;  foolish  play- 
f'lluiss:  foolery. 

Duidiing. loitering;  sauntering ; getting 
on  in  a  lazy,  careless  way. 

Daiker,  to  toil ;  as  in  job-work. 


Daikering,  v.  Dacker. 
Dais,  V.  Deas. 

Bait,  foster-child. 

Dammer,  miner, 

Dammer,  stun,  and  co7ifusion  by 
striking  on  the  head. 

Danders,  cinders  ;  refuse  of  a  smith's 
fire. 

Danderin?,  saunteri7ig;  roamirig  idly 
from  place  to  place. 

Dandilly,  spoiled  by  too  much  in- 
dulgence. 

Dang,  dung,  struck;  subdued  ;  knocked 
over. 

Darg,  dargue,  day's  work. 

Darn,  dern,  conceal. 

Daur,  daured.  dare ;  dared. 

Day,  "  tlie  day,"  to-day. 

Dead-tliraw,  the  death  throes ;  last 
agonies.  When  applied  to  an  in- 
animate object,  it  7nea7is  neither 
dead  nor  alive,  neither  hot  nor  cold. 

Deas,  dais,  dees,  table,  great  hall-table ; 
a  pew  in  the  church,  (also  a  turf  seat 
erected  at  the  doors  of  cottages,  but 
not  used  by  the  Author  of  W aver  ley  ir^ 
this  sense. ) 

Deasil,  motion  contrary  to  that  of  the 
sun;  aHighland  superstitions  custom, 
implying  so7ne  preternatural  virtue. 

Death-ruckle,  deaHi-ratile  in  the  throat 
of  a  dying  person. 

Deave,  deafen. 

Dee,  die. 

Deeing,  dying;  also  doing. 

Deevil's-buckie,  imp  of  Satan  ;  limb  of 
the  devil. 

Deil,  devil. 

Deil's  dozen,  thirteeri. 

Deil  gaed  o'er  Jock  Wabster,  e^^ery 
thing  went  topsy-turvy ;  there  uas 
the  devil  to  pay. 

Deil  may  care,  the  devil  may  care;  I 
don't  care. 

Deil's  snuff-box,  the  common  puff-ball. 

Delieret,  delirious. 

Deliver,  active;  free  in  7notion. 

DeUverly,  actively ;  alertly. 

Delve.  V.  Devel. 

Dementetl,  i7isane. 

Denty,  dainty  ;  nice. 

Dentier,  daintier;  more  nice  and 
de.'ieu  le. 

Dern,  concealed ;  secret;  hidden. 

Derned,  concealed. 

Devel,  delve,  very  hard  blow. 

Didna,  did  not. 

Dike,  dyke,  stone-ivall-fence. 

Ding,  strike;  beat ;  subdue 

Dink,  neat;  trim;  tidy;  also  con- 
temptuous; scornful  of  others 

Dinmonts,  wethers  between  one  and 
two  years  old,  or  that  have  not  yet 
been  twice  shorn. 

Dinna,  do  not. 

Dinnle,  tingle;  thrill. 

Dirl,  thrill. 

Dirdum,  uproar ;  tumult ;  evil ; 
chance;  penance. 

Discreet,  civil. 

Discretion,  civility. 

Disjasked.yfl(/(-rf;  decayed;  tvorn  out. 

Disjune,  dejune,  breakfast. 

Dits,  stops  up. 

Div,  do. 

Divot,  thin  sod  for  thatching. 

Docli-an-dorracli,  (Gael.)  s.irrup-cup ; 
parli7ig  cup. 

Doddie,  cow  without  horns. 

DoUed,  dyied,  dazed ;  stupid ;  doting. 

Doited,  turned  to  dotage;  stupiu  ; 
confused. 

Dole,  "  dead  dole,"  that  which  was 
dealt  out  to  the  poor  at  the  funerals 
of  the  rich. 

Donnert,  donnard,  grossly  stupid ; 
stunned.  "  Auld  Donnert,"  in 
dotage. 

Doo,  dove. 

Dook,  duck;  immerse  under  water; 
bathe. 

Dooktt,  doucat,  dove-cot;  pigevn- 
houie. 
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Dookit,  r.  Doukit. 

Dooms,  used  intrnsit'tvely,  as  "  dooms 
bad,"  vetif  batt,  {iiihtce  o/  d — d  bad.) 

Poon.  down. 

Doo.-s*ane,  threshold. 

Dorlnch,  v.  Dourlach- 

DoucL',  qiiiet :  sober:  sedate. 

\)Q\x^\\i,  could :  ivas  able. 

Doiikil,  ducked. 

Doup,  bottom  ;  but-end. 

Dour,  hard  and  impenetrable  in  body 
or  mind. 

Dourlach,  (Gael.)  bundle;  knapsack; 
literaf/i/  satchel  of  arrows. 

Dover,  neither  asleep  nor  awake;  tem- 
porary privation  of  conscioiisness. 

Dovering,  ualking  or  riding  half  asleep, 
as  if  from  the  effects  of  liquor; 
besot  t>-d. 

Dow,  (pronounced  as  in  h'iw,)are  able. 
Dowed,  was  able. 

iJow,  (pronounced  as  in  who,)  dove;  a 
term  of  endearment. 

Dow-cote,  piijeon-hiiuse. 

Dowcd, /rtfZ/'rf;  vapid;  decayed. 

Dowf,  hollow:  dull. 

Dowie,  dolly,  dull ;  melancholy ;  in 
bad  health;  in  bad  tune. 

DowXM,  cannot ;  do  not. 

Do'.vn  bye,  dow7t  the  way. 

Drall-poke,  bay  of  yrains. 

Draig,  draick,  dreck,  drey:  dreys:  a 
nurd  which  frequently  makes  part  of 
the  name  of  a  slovenly,  low-lying 
place.  In  this  tnanncr  it  is  used  in 
Muspba-druig. 

Draminock,  a  thick  raw  mixture  of 
nual  and  water. 

Drap,  dn-p.     Drappie,  Utile  drop. 

Drappit-epg,  poacned  egg. 

Drave.  drove. 

Dree,  suffer;  endure;  to  dread  the 
worst  that  may  happen. 

Dreclinj?,  drilling. 

Vrcii^h,  tardy ;  slow:  tiresome. 

Dridder,  dreadour,  dread ;  fear 

Dri^ie,  dredgie,  dirgie,  funeral-com- 
jifi/fii  jxitation, 

Drot^liliii^',  coghling,  wheezing  and 
blow  tug. 

Droukit,  drenched. 

Drouthy,  droughty,  thirsty 

Drow,  drizzle;  mizzling  rain. 

Drudging-box,  yfoMr-6oj  for  basting  in 
cooki-ry. 

Drugsters,  druggists. 

Dry  nuiltun*.  astneted  mill-dues,  paid 
to  one  mill  for  grain  that  is  ground  at 
another. 

Duddy,  ragged. 

Duds,  rays;  tatters;  cbdhes. 

Dule,  dole,  torroH-;  mourning. 

Dulse,  dulce,  sen  celery. 

Dung-ower,  knocked  over. 

Dunriiewassal,  (Gael,  from  duine,  a 
man — waital,  well  born,]  a  Jliyhlind 
gentleman,  generally  the  cadet  of  a 
family  of  rank,  and  who  received  his 
title  from  the  land  he  occupied, 
though  held  at  the  will  of  his  chief- 
tain, 

Dunshin,  jogging  smartly  with  the 
elb'iw. 

Dunt,  knock,  stroke,  or  blow,  that  pro- 
duces a  din  or  sound  ;  also  a  good 
sizeable  portinn  of  anythiny. 

Dwam,  dwaim,  dwaum,5Hn//n;  swoon. 

Dwiniiig,  decaying;  declining  in 
heallh. 

Dycster,  dyer. 

Dyke,  ^tone-wall  fence. 

Dyvour,  debtor  who  cannot  pay 


Eannaniich,  (Gael  )  strong  soup.  The 
])ot  is  tilled  with  beef  or  mutton, 
(not  any  particular  part,)  as  much 
water  is  put  in  as  will  cover  ihe 
miat,  which  is  kept  stnmiering  until 
it  is  fully  done,  and  when  it  is  taken 
out, the  B  ninarich  is  whatanEngUsh 
cook  would  call  double  stock. 


Ear,  early. 

Eard.  earth. 

Earded,  put  in  the  earth;  interred. 

Earn,  eagle. 

Easel,  eastward.   - 

Ee,  eye. 

EVn,  eyes. 

E'en,  eren.     '*  E'en  sae,"  even  so. 

EVn.  crening. 

Effeir  of  war,  warlike  guise. 

Eident,    ay-doing;    diligent;    careful ; 

attentive. 
Eik,  eke,  addition. 
Eliding,  fuel. 
Eithly,  easily. 
Elshin,  awl 
Erne,  uncle. 
Kndlong,  '»  uninterrupted  succession; 

eeen  on  ;  at  fall  length. 
Eneugh,  enough. 
Enow,  just  now. 

Equal-aquals,  makes  all  oddset^en. 
Errand.      '*  For  ance  (ains)  errand," 

for  that  purpose  alone. 
Estreen,    ye  trcen,     yesterday,     more 

properly  last  niyhl. 
E(ter-cap,    adder-cap,      atter-cope,    a 

spider;  a  virulent  atrabilious  persoJi. 
Ettle,  aim ;  intend. 
Evening,  comparing. 
Evideiits.  evidences. 
Ewest,  ft  pares  I ;  contiguous. 
Ewhow  !  eh  wow  !  oh  dear  ! 
Ewking.  itching. 
EikicSf  hysterics;  ecstasies. 


F. 

Fa',  faw, /fl//;  befall. 

Fa.  get.     "  We   maunna  fa  that,"  we 

must  nol  ho;.e  to  yet  that. 
Fa'en,  fallen. 
Fa'ard.  favoured.      "  111    fa'ard,"    ill 

favoured. 
Fae,  foe. 
Fac,  (rnc,  from. 
Fae.  faie.  whose ;  who. 
Faem,  foam. 
YnitheT,  father. 
Faitour,  rascal ;  mean  fellow. 
Fal-lalls,/oo/i*A  ornaments  in  dress. 
Fallow,  fellow. 
Falset,  falsehood. 
Fan,  whan.  when. 
Fard,  colour. 
Fard,faurd,r.  Fa'ard. 
Farl,  farle,  now  the  fourth  part  of  a 

laryc  cake,  originally  used  for  corn 

or  bread. 
Fash,  fasherie,  trouble. 
Fashing,  taking  or  giving  trouble. 
Fashous,  troublesome. 
Fasteru's  e'en.    Eastern   e'en,  Shrove 

Tuesday. 
Fat,  what. 
yan\d,fold. 
Faund,  found. 
Fiiur'd,    furoured      •'  Wee!    faur'd," 

well  favoured;  good-looking. 
Fause,  falsh. 

Taut, fault ;  default;  want. 
Feal,  sod. 

Feal-dyke,    wall   of  sods  for  an    en- 
closure. 
Fca\,  faithful;  loyal. 
Feared,  affected  with  fear. 
Te-AX,  fcer.  entire. 
Fe  irfu'.  terrible. 
Feck,  strength  and  substance:  part  of 

a  thing.      "  Hest  feck,"  better  part. 

"  Maist  feck,*'  greateKl  part. 
Feckless,  powerless;  pithless:  feeble; 

deficient  in  some  quality.  "  Feckless 

\io&y,"  having  barely  the  remains  of 

a  man. 
Fee.  wages. 
Feel,  fool. 

Fell,  skin  ;  also  rocky  hill. 
Fell,  strong  and  fiery.     "  Fell  chield." 

fiery  fellow;  terrible  fellow.     "  Fell 

airts,"  hellish  nrti. 
Fell,  befall. 


Fend,  defend:  keep  oat  bad  weal/ter: 
proi>ide  against  wunt. 

Fended,  provided;  made  shift. 

Fending  proridiny;  provitiun. 

Fendy,  clever  in  providing. 

Ferlie,  wonder;  rarity.  "  To  ferlie," 
to  wonier. 

Fickle,  made  to  fike  or  fidgc  :  puzzle : 
diffirull. 

Fie.  fey.  acting  unaccountably,  as  per- 
sons in  health  and  soon  to  die  are 
supposed  to  do,  in  some  last  and 
extraordinary  effort. 

Fient  a  haet,  deuce  a  thing:  deuce  a 
bit;  (from  Ucud,)  devil  a  bit. 

Fikiiig,  fjking.  fidgeting;  fiddle-fad- 
dling. 

Files,  defiles;  spoils. 

Finner,  a  small  whale. 

Firedaupht,  y/rtJA  of  lightning. 

I'irh'l,  fourth  part  of  a  boll  of  corn. 

Fissel,  bustle. 

Fisscniess,  fizzenless,  fusionless,  pith- 
less; weak. 

Fit, foot;  step 

Fite,  ivhite. 

Flaming,  basting. 

Fl.tsh,  dash  out  rashly. 

Fiaughtering,  Hyht  shining  fitfully; 
fiiekering. 

Flunes.  pancakes. 

Flaw,  gust ;  bla-t. 

F\<n:ch,  fiatter :  wheedle. 

I'leeching,  fialiering. 

Flees, ^if*. 

Fleg,  fright. 

Flemit,  frightened. 

Flemit,  (lamit,  banished;  expelled. 

Fley.  frighten. 

FWclxieTiniX,  fiattering. 

Flight,  arrow. 

Fling,  kick;  throw  out  the  tegs  like  a 
horse. 

Flisking,  whisking  up  and  don*n, 

Flisk-ma-hoys,  jill-fiirts;  giddy  fiy- 
flap  girls. 

Flit,  remove;  depart. 

Flory,  vain. 

Flow-moss,  watery  moss  ;  morass. 

Fluff,  fiash. 

FlnfTgilis,  squibs. 

Fluffed  i'  the  p-in.  burned  prime,  with- 
out firing  the  barrel  of  the  gun  or 
pi>iol. 

Fluiikie. /'o/mon. 

I'lyte.  Ilite,  scold. 

Folk  free  and  sacless,  (Itanooe,)  a 
lawful  freeman. 

Folhes,  foolish  fusions  in  dress. 

Forhvars,  forefathers  :  ancestors. 

Forliye,  besides;  over  and  above. 

Fore,  "  to  the  fore,"  remaining  still  in 
existence;  a\no,  in  front. 

Foretauld,  foretold. 

Forfairn,  exhausted  tiy  fatigue  or  decay; 
sorelif  worn  out 

FQTi-A\\\\vA,  forfeited. 

Forfoughten,  exhausted  with  fighting; 
fatigued  and  breathless. 

Forgathered, /?// irt  with. 

Forgie,  forgive. 

Forpet,  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 

Forrit,  forward. 

Forspeaks,  affect.^  with  the  curse  nf  an 
evil  tongue,  which  brings  ill  luck 
upon  ^^hat  or  whomsoever  it  praises. 

Fortatice.  a  keep:  fortress;  castle. 

Fouats.  house  leeks. 

Foumart,  foulmart,  pole-cat. 

Fournooked,  four-cornered. 

Fou,  fow,  full;  drunk;  also  a  pitch- 
fork. 

Foy,  departing  feast. 

Fozy.  s' ft  and  spungy. 

Prack,  ready:  eager;  forward. 

Fractious,  peevish. 

Frae, /roni. 

Frampul.  unruly;  forward;  evil-con- 
ditioned. 

Freits,  freats,  tuperstiiious  observances. 

Ftem.  fremniit,  fraim,  frem'd,  strange; 
not  related. 

Frixted,  put  off  for  a  lime. 
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Fu',  full 

Fuff,  puff;  whiff. 

Fule.  fuoL 

Fusionless,  v.  Fissenless. 

Fuuk,    funking,    a/jpiied    to    a    liorse 

kicking  up  the  rear  ivithnut  du-yhing 

out  the  hi'cls. 

Funk,  fun'k.      "In  a  funk,"    in  a 

foolish  pi'rptexitg. 
Fyke,    busile ;     trouhle;    restlessness ; 

rniich  the  same  as  funk. 


Gaberlunzie.  a  mendicant;  aponr guest 
tvho  canjiot  pay  for  his  entertainment. 

Ga.A,  goad ;  bar  of  iron. 

Gae.  go. 

Gae  down,  drinking  bout. 

Gaed,  went. 

Gae  wa',  go  aivay;  have  done;  no  more 
of  that. 

Gaen,  going. 

Gaisling,  gosling. 

Gait,  goat. 

Gaitt,  get,  what  is  begotten;  brat. 

Gane,  gone. 

Gang,  go. 

Ganging,  going. 

Gangrel,  a  child  beginning  to  walk; 
also  a  vagrant. 

Gar,  garr,  make;  compel. 

Gardyloo,  [Vt.)  gardvz  I'eau. 

Gaxr'dy  ?nade;  compelled  :  caused. 

Gascromh,  (Gael,  cas  cmm,)  a  long 
narrow  spade,  with  a  projecting  foot- 
piece,  used  in  the  Highlands  for 
digging  in  stony  ground,  where  no 
other  instrument  can  be  introduced. 

Gash,  prattle;  chatter;  gossip. 

Gashf  sharp :  shrewd. 

Gate,  wag;  manner; 

Gathering-peat,  a  Ji erg  peat,  which  was 
sent  round  by  the  Borderers  to  alarm 
the  country  in  time  of  danger,  as  the 
fifry  cross  was  by  the  Highlanders. 

Gatiiering  peat,  gathering  coals,  either 
of  them,  put  into  the  (ire  at  night, 
with  the  ashes  gathered  around  it,  to 
preserve  igiiitivn  for  the  morning. 

Gaunt,  yawn. 

G'dMn, going. 

Gauntrees,  goan-trees,  trams ;  or 
zcooden  frames  on  which  casks  in  a 
cellar  are  placed. 

Gauger,  excisemen. 

Gawsie,  plump;  jolly  ;  portly. 

Gay,  pretty.  "  Gay  gude,"  pretty 
good.     "  Gay  well,"  pretty  well. 

Gt;aT,  goods  ;  dress;  equipment. 

Gecked,  tossed  the  head ;  jeered. 

Geizened,  geissend,  gushing;  leaky. 

Gelt,  brnl. 

Gentles,  gentlefolks. 

Gentrice,  gcnt/litg ;  good  descent. 

Geniy,  neat;  trim;  el.-yantly  formed. 

Gey  sharp,  pretty  sharp.  "  Geygude," 
pretty  good. 

Ghaist,  ghost. 

Gie,  give. 

Gied,  gave 

Gien,  grven. 

Giff  gaff,  in  old  English,  ka  me,  lea 
thee,  i.e.  yire  and  take;  tit  for  tat; 
mutual  service  to  one  another. 

Gillie,   man-servant  in  the  Highlands. 

Gillie  white-foot,  gillie  wet-foot,  a  run- 
ning footman,  wh-i  had  to  carry  his 
master  over  brooks  and  watery  places 
in  travelling. 

Gills,  gullies. 

Gillravaging,  plundrring. 

Gi\\iy,  frolicsome  young  person. 

Gimmer,  two-year-old  ewe. 

Gin,  gifan,  (/;  suppose. 

Gingle,  gingling,  jingle  or  clink;  jin- 
gling. 

Gird,  hoop. 

Girdle,  a7i  iron  plate  for  firing  cakes  on. 

Girn,  grin  like  an  ill-natured  dog. 

Girning,  grinning. 

Girnel,  meal-chest. 


Girth,  gii'd,  hoop. 

Girths,  "  slip  the  girths,"  tumble  down 
like  a  pack-horse's  burden,  when  the 
girth  gives  way. 

Glaiks,  dectption ;  delusion.  "Fling 
the  gliiiks  in  folk's  een,"  raetaph. 
throw  dust  in  people's  eyes.  "Give 
the  glaiks,"  befool,  and  then  leave  in 
the  lurch. 

Glaikit,  glaik,  light-headed ;  idle; 
foolish. 

Glamour,  magical  deception  of  sight. 

Gled,  kite. 

GIfdging,  looking  slyly  at  one. 

Ghed,  flarne. 

Glecd,  gleid,  pleyed,  one-eyed;  squint- 
ing- also  oblique;  awry.  "  Gaed 
a"  gleed,"  went  all  ivrong. 

Gleeing,  squindnq. 

Gleg,  sharp:  on  the  alert. 

Gley,  a-gley,  OH  one  side;  asquint. 

GUif,  glimpse;  short  time;  aHoafright. 

Glisk,  glimpse. 

Gloaming,  twilight. 

GI0V.V,  glowering ;  stare;  staring. 

Glunch, /roM'w  ;  gloom. 

Gonieril, /i9o/;  blockhead. 

Gossiprert,  goas^ime,  fam'liarify ;  inti- 
macy ;  sponsorship. 

Goustie,  waste ;  desolate ;  what  is 
accounted  ghostly. 

Gouth,  drop. 

Gowan,  daisy. 

Gowk,  cuchoo ;  fool. 

Gowling,  howling;  noisy;  scolding. 

Gowpen,  gowpin,  as  much  os  both 
hands,  held  together,  with  the  palms 
upward,  and  contracted  in  a  circular 
form,  ca?i  contain. 

Graddan,  meal  ground  on  the  quern,  or 
havd-r.dll. 

Gratf,  ^xea{,  grave. 

Graip,  dung-fork. 

Graith,  harness. 

Gramashes,  gaiters  reaching  to  the 
knee. 

Gran,  grand ;  (Swedish,  (/r«H«,)^«(.'. 

Grane,  groan. 

Graning,  groaning. 

Grat,  cried,  wept. 

Gree,  agree;  a\so  fame  ;  reputation. 

Greed,  greediness. 

Greeshoch,  peat  fire  piled  on  the  hearth. 

Greet,  greeting,  weep,  weeping. 

Grew,  shudder. 

Grewsome,  horrible. 

Grice,  sucking-pig. 

Griddle,  1?.  Girdle. 

Grieve,  overseer. 

Grilse,  gilse,  gray;   a  young  salmon 

Grip,  gripe. 

Grippie  for  grippie,  gripe  for  gripe; 
fair  piny  in  wrestling. 

Grippit,  laid  hold  of. 

Gtipple,  griping  ;  greedg ;  avaricious. 

Gril,  great. 

Grossart,  firosert,  gooseberry. 

Grue,  shudder. 

Grumach,  ill-favoured. 

Grund,  ground,  bottom. 

Gude,  good. 

Gude-dame,  grandmother, 

Gude-man,  husband. 

Gude-siie,  grandfather. 

Gude-sister,  sister-in-law. 

Guestened,  guested,  been  the  guest  of. 

Guffaw,  galfaw,  loud  burst  of  laughter. 

Guided,  used:  taken  care  of;  treated 

Guisards,  gysarts.  disguised  persons: 
mummers,  who  vdu nicer  vocal  music 
for  wneg  about  the  time  of  Christmas 
and  Xeiv  Year's  Dag. 

Gully,  large  knife. 

Guse,  goose. 

Gusing-iron,  a  laundress's  smoothing- 
iron. 

Gutter-bloods,  canaille. 

Gy,  rope. 

Gyre-carling,  hag;  weird-sister : 
ogress. 

Gyie,  crazy ;  ecstatic :  sensele  sly 
extravagant  ;  delirious. 


H. 

Ha",  hall. 

Haaf,  seal.  (Orkney.) 

Hack,  heck,  rack  in  a  stable. 

Hacket,  v.  Howkit. 

Had.  hold. 

Hadden,  holden. 

Haddows,  baddies,  haddocks. 

Ha'e,  have. 

Ihiet.  thing. 

Hafltts,  half-heads;  the  sides  of  the 
head ;  the  temples. 

HafHin,  (half-long.)  Act//;  half-long. 

Hall't,  flwelling;  custody. 

Hallted,  domiciled. 

Hag,  a  year's  cutting  of  oak. 

Hagg,  brushwood. 

Haggs,  pits  and  sloughs. 

Ha^'gies,  haggis,  the  pluck,  8^c.  of  a 
sheep,  minced  with  suet,  onions,  8;c. 
boiled  i/i  its  stomach;  dish  con- 
secrated by  Burns  as 

"  Chieftain  of  the  pudding  race." 
Haill.  hale,  whole.     "  Hail  o'  my  ain," 

all  my  own.   "  Hale  and  feer,"  whole 

and  entire. 
Hallan,  prtrhtion  between  the  door  of  a 

collage  and  the  fire-place. 
Hailanshaker,  fellow   who    must   take 

his  place  behind  backs  at  the  hallan; 

sturdy  beggarly  scamp. 
Hallions,  rogues;  worthless  fellows. 
Halse,  hause,  throat,  neck. 
Ha'se,  hailsie,  hail :  salute;  embrace. 
Haly,    hnlg.       '•  Haly    be    his    cast," 

happy  be  his  fate. 
Hanie,  home. 

Namely,  homely;  familiar. 
Hamshackle,  to  tie  the  he-id  of  a  horse 

or  cow  to  one  of  its  fore  legs. 
Hand-waled,  chosen ;  picked  out  with 

the  hand. 
Hane,  hain,  spare:  not  give  away, 
Haiitle,  great  many;  great  deal. 
Hank,  rope ;  coil. 
Hap,  hop. 

Haji,  cover ;  cover  warmly. 
Hai)per,  hopper  of  a  7nill. 
Ilappit,  happed,  hopped;  also  covered 

for  warmth  or  security. 
Hapshackle,   (used    in    the    south  of 

Scotland  for  hamshackle.)  to  tie  the 

forefeet   of    a   horse    together   at   the 

posteriors.     Side  langle  is  to  tie  the 

fore     and    hind    foot    of   one    side 

toi/ether. 
Harle,  drag;   trail  along   the  ground. 

"  Harle  an  old  man's  pow,"  scratch 

an  old  man's  head 
Hams,    brains.      "  Ham-pan,"    brain 

pan. 
Harry,  to  plunder. 
11  arryin'^.  plundering. 
Harst,  harvest. 
Hash,  a  clumsy  sh>ven 
Hassock,  any  thing  thick,  bushy,  and 

ill  arranged. 
Hassock,    haslock,    {from    haI-;elock,) 

throat  lock  or  more  bushy  portion  of 

the  fleece  of  sheep,  when  ihey  were  in 

a  more  natural   and  less  improved 

condition. 
Hasna,  has  not. 
Hat,    "giving   one    a  hat,"  taking  off 

the  hat  in  his  presence. 
Hatted,  or  hattii-kit,  a  mixture  of  milk 

warm   from    the    cow,    and    butter- 
milk. 
Hand,  hold. 

Handing,  support,  dependence. 
Haulds,  holds ;  places  of  resort. 
Hause,  throat,  v.  Malse. 
Havered,   talked  foolishly,  or  icithout 

method. 
IIa\ers,  haivers,  idle  talk. 
Havrels,  haivrels,  half-witted  persons. 
Havings,  behaviour :  manners. 
Hawkit,  white-faced,  applied  to  cattle. 
Heart-scald,  heart-scaud,  heart-burn  ; 

\ne\.a\i\\.  regret :  rem-rse. 
Hcaitsome,  cheerful. 
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Heather,  hfnth.  "  Heatlier  cow," 
stalk  of  heath. 

HeatlnT-blutters,  cock- snipes;  from 
tlieir  cry  in  alternate  (lights  and 
descents  in  the  breeding  season. 

Heck  and  manger,  rack  and  mauyer. 
"  Living  at  hack  and  manger," 
applied  to  one  who  has  t/ot  into 
quarters  where  every  thing  is  com' 
fortahle  and  plenteous. 

Heckled,  hackled. 

Heeze,  hoist:  raise  up. 

Hellicat,  halfwitted. 

Hempie,  roffue;  gallows  apple;  one  for 
whom  hemp  grows.  Its  most  common 
use  is  in  a  jo'-nlar  way.  to  g-ddij 
yoiui'j  people  of  either  sex. 

Hen-cavev,  hen-coop. 

Herded,  kept  sheep. 

Herds,  keepers  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

Herczeld,  an  acknowledgment  of  vassal- 
age. 

Herslup,  plunder. 

Herse,  hoarse. 

Hesp,  hank  of  gam. 

Het./mi. 

Heu^h,  firocipitons  ueclivily i  also 
hollow  dell. 

Hcu;;h-head,  head  of  tne  cliff;  also 
hiad  of  /he glen,  between  two  cliffs. 

Hitkcry-iiickery,  is  clown's  Greek  for 
hieraj/icra. 

Hie,  go  in  haste. 

Hinderlands,  latter  ends;  backsides. 

Hinderlaris,  back  parts. 

Hinny,  lioneg.  '*  My  hinny,"  mg 
darlinti. 

Hirdie-girdic,  topsg-iurvy ;  in  reckless 
eonftisioTi. 

Hir[i!e,  walk  lamely ;  halt. 

Hirsel,  move  forward  with  a  rustling 
noise  ailing  a  rough  surface ;  move 
tideways  in  a  sitting  or  lying  posture, 
upon  the  ground  or  otherwise,  by 
vienns  of  the  hands  only. 

Hizzie,  hussy 

Hnaste.  v.  Choast. 

Hub!)ilshow,  roH/Msrd  kickup;  uproar. 

Hoddle.  n-(idfllr. 

Hohil,^«^  ground  along  the  side  of  a 
river.     Used  in  tlie  Nortli  for  island. 

Hoodie-craws,  hooded  croivs. 

Hool,  huil,  hull ;  covering;  slough ; 
pea  or  bean-hull, 

Hooly  and  fairly,  fair  and  softly. 

Horse-cowper,  horse-dealer. 

\loXc)\,hitch. 

Houis,  touts. 

Howe,  hollow;  also  hoe. 

Houff.  chief  place  of  resort. 

Hoiikit,  dug  nut. 

Howm,  V.  Hiilm, 

Hoyint:,  hollowing  to  ;  setting  on  a  dog. 

Hunidudfjcon,  needless  noise;  much 
ado  about  nothing. 

Humle.  humble,  without  horns. 

H VI II  lock-know,  hemlock-knoll. 

Hurelieon,  urchin;  hedge-hog. 

Iloiulie.  midwife. 

Hound,  hunt ;  set  a  dog  after  anything  : 
ferret  out ;  in  modern  common  par- 
Ifince  often  contemptuously  applied 
to  individuals,  such  as  "  a  sly 
hound,"  "a  low  hound."  a  selfish, 
greedy,  rapririous,  quirking  fellow, 
who  will  alike  employ  fair  or  foul 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his 
purpose. 

Housewife'skcp,  hussieskep,  house- 
wifery. 

Houtfic.  hout  awal  (interj.)  psha ! 
n'tnsenr-e! 

Hurtlies,  bullocks. 
Hurc,  whore. 

Hurley-ha»kets..*mfl//  troughs  orsledges, 
in  which  people  used  formerly  to 
slide  down  an  inclined  plane  on  the 
Bide  of  a  hill.  Jlurly-hackit  is  still 
a  child's  play. 
Hurley-house,  literaUy  last  house:  as 
the  house  now  stands,  or  as  it  was 
last  built. 
IIiiz,  u.^. 


J. 

Jackman,  a  man   that  wears  a  short 

mail  jack  or  jacket. 
Ja^g,  prick,  as  a  pin  or  thorn. 
Ja^tger,  pedlar. 
Jaloose,  V.  Jealous. 
Jaud.  jadd,  jarftf ;  mare. 
Jauj;s,  pedlar's  wallets. 
Jaw,  ware;    also  pttutani    loquacity; 

coarse  raillery. 
Jaw-hole,  sink. 
Jawing,    undulating :    rolling    water ; 

also  loquacidUs  talking. 
Jealous,  pronounced  jaloose,  suspect; 

guess. 
Jee,  more. 
J  cadging,  judging. 
Jeisticor,   jut-ttcoat,   juste    au    corps; 

waistcoat  with  sleeves. 
Jimp,  slim  ;  short. 
Jiniply,  barely;  scarcely:  hardly. 
Jink,  a  quick  elusory  turn 
Jinketinj;  about,  gadding  about. 
Jirbling,  pouring  out. 
Hk,  ilka,  each.     "  Of  that  ilk,"  of  the 

same,    as    "  Knoekwinnock    of  that 

ilk,"     Knoekwinnock     of     Knoek- 
winnock. 
Ilka-days,  every  days:  week  dags.      % 
111,  bad;  difficult;  evil. 
ni-faard,  evil-favoured :  ugly. 
Ill-set,  spiteful :  ill-natured. 
Ill-sorted,  ill-suited ;  ill-managed. 
Ingans,  onions. 
Ingle,   fire.       "  Ingle    side,"   fireside 

"  Ingle  nook,"  corner  by  thejirc. 
Tngeer,  glean  corn,  8fc. 
In  ower  and  out  ovueT,  positively  and 

violently. 
In-put,  contribution. 
Joe  eleg,  clasp-knife. 
Joes,  sweethearts. 
Jougs,  pillory. 
Jowing,  the  swinging  noise  of  a  large 

bell. 
Jov^k,  jouk,  stoop  down. 
Jowkery-packery,  sly  juggling  tricks. 
I'se,  /  shall. 
Justilied,  made  the  victim  of  justice; 

handed. 


Ka'l,  coleu'ort ;  cnlewort  soup.  "  Katl 
through  the  reek,"  o  (/oorf  rating;  a 
good  scolding. 

Kail-blide,  colewort  leaf. 

Kail-worm,  caterpillar. 

Kail-yard,  cabbage-garden. 

Kaini.  a  Danish  fort  fied  station. 

Kame,  comb. 

Kane,  kain,  cane,  dtity  paid  by  a 
tenant  to  his  lundiord  tn  eggs,  fouls^ 

Keb.  to  cast  lamb. 

Kebback,  kebbock,  ktbbuck,  a  cheese. 

Keb  ewe,   an   ewe  that    has    lost  her 

lo'i'b. 
Kebbie,  cudgel;    club;    rough  walking 

stick. 
Keek./xr/j. 

Keeking-glass,  looking-glass. 
Keikit,  peeped. 
Keel,  rudi.le  ;  red  chalk ;  soft  stone  for 

marking  sheep. 
Keelyviue,  (keels  vein,) /jch;  pencil  of 

black  or  red  lead. 
Keiiy.    fine     of    a     hvmper.     "Tnk^ 

keitits  mends,"  not  dnnk  f.iir  c--,- 

out  in  order,  to  be  fined  in  a  humpt. . 
Kemping,     striving     for     rictory    as 

reapers  on  a  harvest  field,  Sfc. 
Kemple,    forty     wisps   for    windlings 

I  about  nibs  each)  of  straw. 
Ken,  know. 
Kentf,  known. 
Kennin',  kenning,  knowing,  also  small 

portion  ;  a  tittle. 
Kenspeckle.  gaziog-.ifork. 
K<  nt,  cudgel';  rough  teaiking-stick. 
Kern  V,  freebooter . 


Kill-logic,  kiln  fire  place. 

Kilt,  the  philabeg  or  short  petticoat  of 
a  Highlander.  '*  To  kilt,"  to  tuck 
up  or  truss  up. 

Kinimer,  cummer,  gossip  ;  idle  gossip' 
ing  girl. 

Kind  gallows.  The  gallows  at  Crieff 
was  so  callel,  probably  because  it 
was  jocularly  said  that  the  Hinh- 
latidtrs,  when  passing  it,  paid  great 
respect  to  it,  because  it  had  assisted 
at  the  last  moments  of  so  many  of 
their  friends  and  relations,  and  was 
likely  to  do  so  for  themselves. 

Kinritk,  kingdom. 

Kintray,  country. 

Kippa^e,  violent  passion;  disorder; 
confusion. 

KppiT,  salnvn  salted  and  smoke 
dried;  also  i/l  the  state  of  spawning. 

Kirk,  church. 

Kirn,  churn. 

Kirsten.  kirsen,  christen. 

Kirstening,  christening. 

Kirtle,  gown,  mantle,  or  petticoat, 

Kist,  chest;  trunk;  coffin. 

Kitciien,  aug  thing  eaten  with  bread, 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  ^c,  to  yi<e  it 
a  relish.  "Hunger  is  gude  kitchen," 
hunger  is  gude  sauce.  "  Bread  to 
bread  is  nae  kitchen."  it  forms  no 
enjoyment  where  individuals  only  of 
one  sex  associate. 

Kitchen  fee,  drippings. 

Kith,  acquaintance. 

Kittle,  ticklish,  in  all  Us  senses. 

Kittled,  tickled. 

Kittled,  breedel,  i.e.  brought  forth 
young:  applied  only  to  suiuc 
domestic  annuals. 

Kiver,  cover. 

Knacks,  tnfies  for  ornament;  nick- 
nacks. 

Knapping,  (gnapping.)  English,  affec- 
ting to  speak  fine  without  knowing 
how. 

Knave-bairn,  man-child. 

Knave,  servant ;  miller's  boy. 

Knavcship,  mill-dues  paid  to  the  knaves 
or  servants, 

Knavcllcd,  navelled,  beat  violently  with 
I  he  fists. 

Kniiwe,  knoll,  rising  ground;  hillock. 

Kraints,  r.  Cremes. 

Kvloes,  Highland  cattle. 

Kyte,  lkit,)6c//.v. 

Kyti'e,  jfeem  ;  at  pear;  make  to  appear . 

Kylevene,  v.  Keely»ine. 


Lai ',  load. 

Laid  till  her,  awarded  to  her  by  fate; 

laid  to  her  charge. 
Laigh,   low.      "Laigh    crofts,"    low- 

tying  field*  of  inferior  quality. 
L:iir,  lear,  learning. 
La<rd,  lord  oj  a  man-r ;  squire. 
Laith,  loath. 

Laive,  lave,  the  rest;  what  is  left. 
Lamiler,  lame  person ;  cripple. 
Lamping,  heating;    nUo  going  quickly 

and  with  long  strides. 
Lammcr,  lamer,  laumer,  amber. 
Lane,  "  his  lane,"  himself  alone.     "  By 

their  Innc,"  themselves  alone. 
Land,  (in  lo    ns,)  a  building  including 

differcul  ie^rements  above  one  another, 

upon  the  sane  foundation,  and  under 

the  same  roof. 
Landlouper,  runagate;   one  who  runs 

his  Country. 
T,nnir,  lo- g. 

1  nngsync,  longcince:  long  ago. 
Lcp,  ienped. 

Lapper,  c-nyl'.l":  curdle. 
Lassie,  la;  suck, /■  t'e  girl. 
Liit.  let.     "  Lat  be,'  id  u'.c.ic. 
Latch,  dub :  mire. 
Lauch,  taw:  custom ;  usage. 
Lave,  rest. 
Lawing,  lawin,  tavern  reckoning. 
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Leal,  loyal :  true. 

Leaguer  lady,  suldhr's  wife;  cam- 
paigner;  cniiip  trotter. 

Led-farni, /«;•;»  liehl  along  with  another. 

Leddy,  ladij. 

Leecll,  I'hysicinn. 

Leelane,  lecfu'lane,  all  alone;  quite 
solitary. 

Leesome,  pleiismit.  "  Leesonie  lane," 
dear  self  alune. 

Leevin,'  leeving,  living. 

Leg-bail,  "  to  give  leg-bail,"  to  run 
away. 

Leglin-girth,  girth  of  a  milk-pail. 

Leylins,  milk-pails. 

Let-a-be,  let  alone. 

Let  on,  acknowledge ;  confess. 

Let  that  flee  stiuk  to  the  wa',  let  that 
alone. 

Lethering,  tanning  the  hide;  thrashing. 

Leugh,  laughed, 

Leven,  lightning. 

Lick-penny,  a  greedy  covetous  person. 

Lift,  sky. 

Lift  cattle,  make  a  prey  of  cattle. 
"  Lift-rents,"  collect  rents. 

Lifters,  cattle-dealers. 

Lightly,  slight. 

Like-wake,  lyke-wake,  ivalching  a 
corpse  before  inttrment. 

TjWi^  carol ;  lively  air. 

Limmer,  a  loose  woinan. 

Linking,  walking  quickly  and  lightly. 

Links,  flat,  sandy  ground  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

Lippen,  rely  upon ;  trust  to. 

Lipping,  making  notcfies  on  the  edge  of 
a  sword  or  knife, 

Lippit,  notched. 

Lippy,  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 

l.\\\\,  joint. 

hithe,  ptia7it;  supple. 

Loan,  lane;  enclosed  road. 

Loanin,  loaning,  green  sward  on  which 
cows  are  milked. 

Loch,  lake. 

Look,  small  quantity ;  handful. 

Lo'e,  love. 

Loof,  luif,  palm  of  the  hand.  "  Out- 
side of  the  loof,"  back  of  the  hand. 

Lookit,  looked. 

Loom,  implement :  vessel. 

Loon,  \oun,  rogue;  rustic  hoy :  naughty 
woman.  The  word  is  of  both  genders. 

Loop,  (Gael.)  hend  of  a  river. 

Loopy,  crafty;  deceitful. 

Loosome,  lovely. 

Looten,  permitted. 

Lound,  calm;  low  and  sheltered ;  still ; 
tranquil. 

Lounder,  severe  stunning  blow. 

I.ounder,  quieter. 

Loup,  leap. 

Louping-ill,  leaping  evil;  a  disease 
among  sheep. 

Louping-on-stane,  horse-block;  lit.  the 
step-stone  by  which  one  gets  to  the 
saddle. 

Loup  the  dyke,  leap  the  fence;  break 
out  of  or  into  the  enclosure;  scamp. 

"LiiVi,  flame. 

Loveable,  loveable ;  praiseworthy. 

Luckie,  goody  ,■  gammer ;  old  grandam. 

Luckie  dad,  luckie  daddie,^ran(//(//Ac)'. 


M. 

Ma,  nunnma. 

Mae,  ma,  moe,  tnorc. 

Magg,  steal. 

Magg,  maggs,  halfpenny ;  perquisite  i7i 
pence  to  servants.,  %c. 

Magnum,  magnum  bonura,  double- 
sized  bottle,  holding  two  English 
quarts. 

Mail,  payable  rent. 

Mailing,  farm. 

Mail-payer,  rent-payer. 

Mailed,  (with  tlie  bluid,)  nii.vcd. 

Maining,  bemoaning. 

Mains,  demesne, 

Mair,  more. 


Maist,  most;  almost. 
Maisterfu',  imperious ;  viohnt. 
Maistery,  power. 

Majoring,  looking  and  talking  big. 
Malison,  curse. 

Maltaleut,    evil    yjw/VJOSf;     evil    incli- 
nation. 
Mummie,  infantine  oX  mamma. 
Mammocks,  gobbets. 
Mane,  moan. 
Manna,  must  not. 
Matise,  parsonage  house. 
Mansworn,  perjured. 
Manty,  inantna  silk;  mantle. 
Marches,  landmarks ;  bomidarics. 
Marie,  marvel. 

Marrow,  match  ;  mate  ;  one  of  a  pair. 
Mart,     the    fatted    cow,     or    lehatever 

animal  is  slaughtered  at  Martinmas 

fur  winter  provision. 
Mashlum,  mixed  grain. 
Mask,  mash ;  infuse. 
Masking-fat,  mash-tub, 
Maukin,  hare. 
Maun,  must. 
Maundering,       palavering;       talking 

idly. 
Maunna,  must  not. 
Maw,  mow,  {with  the  scythe.) 
Mawking,  maulkin,  hare, 
Mawn,  mowed. 
Maybie,  it  may  be:  perhaps. 
Mayliap,  it  may  happen. 
Mazed,  amazed. 
Mear,  mare. 

Meg  (iorts,  saucy  Meg;  saucy  wench. 
Meikle,  much;  great;  large;  big;  pre- 

niiinent. 
Melder,  as  much  meal  as  is  ground  at 

one  lime. 
MtfUs,  middles  ;  mixes;  interposes. 
Meltith,  a  meal. 
Mt'iths,    mtpths,    eggs  of  the  fly-blow 

iiponmeat. 
Meuhs,  marks;  landmarks. 
Mends,  amends. 
Mense.  manners;  moderation. 
Mensefu',  mannerly;  modest. 
Mess,  mass. 
Messan,  a  little  dog. 
Mrckle,  v.  Meikle. 
Midden,  dunghill. 
Midges,  gnats. 
Mightna,  might  not. 
Mini,  prim,  precise. 
Minced  collop.s,  minced  beef. 
Minnie,  mammie,  infantine  word  for 

mamma. 
Mint,  aim:  attempt;  endeavour. 
Mirk,  dark.     Pit   mirk,    (pick   mirk,) 

dark  as  pitch. 
Mirligoes,  dizzifiess;   megrims  in    the 

head. 
Misca'd,  miscalled ;  abnsed  and  called 

names. 
Mischieve,  do  a  mischief  to. 
Misguggled,    mangled  and    disfigured ; 

rumpled  and  disordered. 
Misluar'd,  ill-taught ;  ill-bred. 
M'slippen,    neglect;    also   suspect   and 

disappoint, 
MiSNet,  put  out  of  sorts. 
Mister,  need.     "  Mister  wight,"  child 

of  necessity  ;  doubtful  character. 
Mistryst,   disappoint  by  breaking  an 

engagement;  deceive;  use  ill. 
Mither,  mother. 
Miltans,    worsted  gloves  tvorn    by  the 

lower  orders. 
]\Iizzles,  mcnsles. 
Mools,  V.  Monls. 
Moor-ill,  a  disease  among  cattle. 
Mony,  many. 

Morn,  *'  the  mom,"  to-morroiv. 
Momin',  morning,  morning  dram,  or 

draught. 
Movts,  the  skins  of  lamhs   that  die  of 

themselves. 
Moss-hags,  pi7s  and  sloughs  in  a  mire 

or  bog. 
Moudiwarp,   moudiwart,  raouldwarp, 

mole. 
Mnuls,  mools,  earth;  the  grave. 


Mousted     (muisted)     head,   '  cropped 

head  of  hair. 
Muckle,  ]'.  Meikle. 
Mugs,  the  large  Teeswatcr  sheep. 
Muhme,  (Gael.)  nurse. 
Muils,  moulds;  cloth  or  list  shoes  for 

go  u  t. 
Muir,  moors. 

Muir-pouts,  (pools,)  young  grouse. 
Munt,  mount. 

Murgeons,  grimaces:  ivry  mouths. 
Mutch,  woman's  linen  or  muslin  cap. 
Mutchkin,  English  pint. 
Mysell,  ma'sell,  myself. 


N. 

Na,  nae,  no. 

Naig,  nag. 

Nain,  own. 

Nainsell,  ownself. 

Napery,  table-linen. 

Nane,  none. 

Nar,  near. 

Nasligab,  impertinent  chatter. 

Natheless,  nevertheless. 

Tse3.^,  close ;  narrotv  ;  niggardly. 

Near-hand,      near-at-hand ;       nearly ; 

almost. 
Neb-bill,  nose;  point  of  anything. 
Netbor,  neighbour. 
Needna,  need  not. 
Ne'er-be-lickit,  nothing  which  could  be 

licked  up,  by  dog  or  cat;  absolutely 

nothing. 
Ne'er-do-weels,  scape  graces,  never  to 

thrive. 
Neeve,  the  closed  hand ;  fist. 
Neevie-neevie-nec-nack,  the  first  line 

to  the  remaining  three,  viz. 

"  Which  hand  will  you  tak? 
Tak  the  right,  tak  the  wrang, 
I'll  brguile  you  if  I  can." 

A  lottery  rhyme  used  among  boys 
while  whirling  the  two  closed  fists 
round  each  other,  one  containing  the 
prize,  the  other  empty. 

Ncist,  nighest;  next. 

Neuk,  nook;  corner. 

Nevelled,v.  Knevelled. 

Nevoy,  nephew. 

New-langled,  new-fashioned ;  engrossed 
with  some  novelty. 

NicKer,  nicker,  neigh. 

Nick-nackets,  trinkets;  gimcracks. 

Nick-sticks,  notched  sticks;  tallies. 

Nieve,  v.  Neeve. 

Nievefu',  handful. 

NifTer,  exchange. 

Niffy-nafly,  fastidious ;  conceited  and 
finical. 

Night-cowl,  nightcap. 

Noited,  knoited,  rapped  ;  struck  for- 
cibly against ;  as,  "  Noited  their 
heads,"  knocked  heads  together. 

Nor.  than. 

Norland,  norfhland;  belonging  to  the 
north  country. 

Nouiice,  nurse. 

Nout,  nowt,  nolt,  black  cattle. 

Nudge,  jog  with  the  elbow,  as  a  hint  of 
caution. 


O. 


Od  !  odd!  a  minced  oath,  omitting  one 

letter. 
Odd-coine-.shortly,  chance  time  not  far 

off:  escape. 
Oe,  oy,  oye,  grandchild. 
Ofl-come,  come  off;  escape. 
Olion!  ohonari!  (interj.)  alas.'  woe  is 

me  ! 
Onding,  fall  of  rain  or  snoiv. 
OntaW,  falling  on  ;  attack. 
Onslau^^ht,  inroad;  hostile  incursion; 

attack. 
Onste&d,  farm-stead ;  the  buildings  on 

a  farm. 
Ony,  any. 
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Open  steek,  open  stitch. 

Or,  t^re:  before. 

Ordinar,  onliitnry:  common;  usual. 

Orra,  odd  ;  not    matched ;  that  may  he 

spared;  unemployed. 
Ostler-wife,     woman     that     kept     an 

hostelry. 
Out  hyc,' without :  a  little  way  out. 
Oulshot,    projei-tiny   part    of   an    old 

building. 
Out  take,  except. 
Owcr,  over. 

Ower  bye,  over  the  way. 
Owerlay,    o'erlay,     overlay,    cravat ; 

covering. 
Owerloup, //f/  over  the  fence ;  trespass 

on  another's  property.     "  Start  and 

owcrloup,"  a  law  phrase  relating  to 

marches.     Sl-c  Marclies. 
Owerta'en,  overtaken. 
Owaen,  oxen. 
0)6,  grandson.    See  Oe. 


Pa,  papa. 

Pace,  Pasch,  Easter. 

Va.\i\\e,  pettle ;  staff;  plough-staff;  also 
hoe. 

Paidle.  tramp,  as  clothes  in  a  tub;  also 
short  and  irregular  steps,  such  as  of 
eliildren. 

Paik,  beat. 

Paiks,  blows;  a  beating. 

Paiinering,  walking  infirmly. 

Panged,  crammed;  stuffed. 

Pantler,  keeper  of  the  pantry. 

Paraffle,  ostentatious  display. 

Parocliine,  parish. 

Parritch,  porridge:  hasty-pudding. 

Parritch-tinic,  breakfast-time. 

Partan,  craft-fish. 

Passeniented,  guarded  with  lace, 
fringe,  Sfc. 

Pat,  pot. 

Pat.  pul. 

Patrick,  pactrick,  partrick,  pertrick, 
partridge. 

Pattlu,  plough-staff. 

Pauchty,  haughtg. 

Pauk,  wile. 

Pawky,  uuly;  sly;  drolly,  but  not 
mischievously. 

VeiwVmn,  pear  lings;  lace. 

Pease-bogle,  scarecrow. 

Peaseweep,  peesyweep,  pecweet,  tap- 
winy. 

Peat,  pet :  favourite. 

Peat-hagg,  sloughs  in  places  from 
whence  prat  has  been  dug. 

Peeching.    See  Peghing. 

Pedder,  pedlar  ;  hawker. 

Pet- ble,  pebble. 

Peel,  a  place  of  strength,  or  forti- 
fication, in  gcnend.  In  particular,  it 
signifies,  «  */roHi;-//o/(/,  the  defencs 
of  which  are  of  earth  mixed  with 
timber,  strengthened  with  palisades. 

Peel,  Peel-house,  in  the  Border  coun- 
ties, is  a  small  square  tower,  built  of 
stone  and  lime. 

Peengin,  whining. 

Peer,  poor;  also  a  pear. 

Pecrie,  bog's  spinning-top,  set  in  motion 
by  the  pull  of  a  string,  in  place  of 
being  wliipped. 

Peerie,  curious;  suspicious. 
Peers,  pears. 

Vi:i;hin'A,VCchmf^,  puffing  and  panting: 
breathing  hard. 

Peghts,  tli'ePicts. 

PelLick,    pellock,    porpoise;     in    old 

Smith,  a  bullet. 
Peltrie,  furrier's  wares. 
Pen-gun,    pop-gun ;    from  boys'   play 

crackers  formed  of  quiH  barrels. 
Pcnny-btane,  stone-quoit. 
Pcnsy,  proud  and  conceited. 
Pcttle,  indulge;  treat  as  apet. 
Phraising,  patiiveriny;  making  long  or 

fine  speeches. 
V\cV,  pick-axe :  A\bOpHch. 


Pick-mirk,  dark  as  pitch.  \ 

Pickle,  grain  of  corn  ;  small  quantity 
of  any  thing       "  Pickle  in   our  ain 
pock-neuk,"  supply  ourselies   from 
our  own  means. 
I'ick-raaw,  a  smalt  s-a-yull. 
Pictarnie,  the  great  tern 
I'ig,  earthen  pot,  reside  or  pitcher. 
Pigs,  piggs.  crockery-ware. 
Pike,  pick. 
I'Unie^vinks,  instruments  for  torturing 

the  fingers.     See  Pinnywinkles. 
Pinchers,  iron  crows. 
Pinging,  uttering  feeble,  frequent,  and 
somewhat    peevish    complaints.      A 
sickly  spoiled  child  is  called  a  ping- 
ing thing. 
Vingled,  pained ;  put  to  difficulty. 
Pinner,  a  cup  with  lappets,  formerly 

worn  by  women  of  rank. 
Pinnywinkles,  a  board  with  holes,  into 
which    the  fingers    are   thrust,   and 
pressed  upon  with  pegs,  as  a  species 
of  torture. 
Pint,  two  English  quarts. 
Pioted,  pyebald. 
Pipestaple,       tobacco-stopper ;        also 

broken  tubes  of  clay  tobacco-pipes. 
Pirn,  bobbin;  the  tiobbin  of  a  spinning- 
wheel ;  the  reed,  or  quill  bobbin  in  a 
weaver's  shuttle. 
Pit.  put. 
Pith,  .strength. 
Pithless,  wanting  strength. 
Plack,  a  copper  coin,  equal  to  the  third 

part  of  an  English  penng. 
Plainstanes,  the  jiarement. 
Plt-nishing,  furniture. 
Picugh,  plough. 
Plcug)i-pettle,  plough-staff. 
Plies, /.//f/.v. 

Pliskies,  mischievous  tricks. 
Plot,  scald. 
Plottie,  inutlcd  wme. 
V\o\ .     enijili'i/iiient ;     harmless  frolic  ; 

merry  iiiCLling. 
PlulT,  puff;  hairdresser's  powder  puff. 
Pock,  poke,  pouch;  bag. 
Pockiiianty.  portmanteau. 
Poind,  distrain. 
Polonie,     Polonian,    a    greatcoat ;     a 

Polish  suriout. 
Pooin',  pulling. 
Poor-man  of  mutton,  cold  meat ;  cold 

mutton  broiled. 
Poorfu'.  powerful. 
Poortith,  poverty. 
Pootry,  poutry.  poultry. 
Pools,  pouts,  fioults;  young  grouse,  8fc. 
Pojipling.  bubfilhig  :  purling  ;  rippling. 
Posi-,  deposit ;  hoard  of  money. 
Pol  aloe-bogle,  scarecrow. 
Potli-rcarrier,  pottinger,  apothecary. 
Pouch,  pocket. 
Pouss,  pouse,  poos,  push  ;  slight,  quick 

pull,  or  sportive  snatch. 
Pouther,  powder. 
PoxithtTcii,  powdered ;  corned^  slightly 

salted. 
Pouting,  shooting  at  the  young  poults 

of  partridges. 
Vow,  poll ;  head;  also  poo/. 
Powney,  pong. 

Powsowdie,  sheep's  head  tiroth  ;    milk 
and  meal  boiled  together;  any  mix- 
ture of  incongruous  aoits  of  food. 
Postering,  puckering,  polterinT.  grop- 
ing  among   the    ashes ;    or  pokeriny 
incessantly  in  the  fire;  rummaging  in 
the  dark. 
Pratty,  pretty. 
Preceesely,  precisely. 
Prent,  print. 
Prick,  spur. 

Prick-my-dainty,  affected  and  finical. 
Prie,  taste ;  prove  by  tasting. 
Prigged,  entreated  earnestly:  pleaded 

hard:  higgled  for  a  bargain. 
Propale,  publish ;  disclose. 
Propine,  a  present :  gift. 
Public,  public-house ;  inn. 
Puddings,  *7H/4;  sausages. 
Puir,  poor. 


Pupit,  pulpit. 

Pun,  pund,  pound. 

Put  ■  n,  clothed. 

Putted  asiane,  pitc/ied  a  stone.  Putting 
the  stone,  is  a  very  old  Scottish  and 
northern  gymnastic  exercise. 

Pyat,  magpie. 

Pyket,  picked. 


Q. 


Quaich,  small  drinking  cup. 

Quarters,  lodgings. 

Uncan,  goung  woman.    The  term,  like 

the    English    ivench,    is    sometimes 

used  jocularly,  though  oftentr  dis- 

respcctftilly. 
Queans,  wenches. 
Queer y-madam,  cuise-madauie :  a  pear 

so  called. 
Queish,  quegh,  v.  Quaich. 
Quern,  handmill. 
Quey,  heifer  ;  young  cow. 


R. 

Rade,  rode. 
Raes,  roes. 
KrtfT,  person   of    wortftless   character; 

V.  Scow  ff. 
Raip,  rape ;  rope. 
Rair,  raired,  outcry;  from  roar. 
Raise,  rose;  arose. 
Ramiiallions,  rude  romps. 
Kainpauging,    raging    and  storming; 

prancing  about  with  furg. 
Ram-stam./orMnrrf;  thoughtless :  rash. 
Randy,  riotous ;  disorderly. 
Raploch,  coarse  undyed  woollen  cloth. 
Rapparees,  worthless  runayates. 
Rapscallions,  rascals. 
Rase,  rose. 

Rath,  ready ;  quick ;  early. 
Ratten,  rottin,  rotton,  rai. 
Raunletree,  randletree,   rantletree,  the 
beam  from   which    the   crook  is  sus- 
pended, where  there  is  no  grate;  also 
a    tree    chosen    with    two    branches, 
which  are  cut  short,  and  lelt  some- 
what in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y,  sol 
close  to  or  built  into  the  gable  of  a 
cottage,  to   support  ouf  end  of  the 
roof- tree. 
Rave,  tore. 

Raxelled.  entangled ;  confuted. 
Rax,  stretch. 

Ra\irig,  reaching;  stretching 
licaving,  open  violent  thieving. 
Red,    to  interfere  and  separate,  as  in 
two  people  fighting :   to  disentangle; 
clear,  and  put  in  order. 
Red.  red<l,  rede,  advice:  advise. 
Redder's-lick,  r   Hedding-slraik. 
Redding,     unravelling;     putting     to 

rights. 
Redding-canie,  large-toothed  comb. 
Rcdding-straik,   a   stroke    received  in 
attempting  to  separate  comttalants  in 
a  /rag ;  a  blow  in  return  for  officious 
interference. 
Redd  up,  put  in  order. 
Rede,  adiise. 

Redshank,  Highlander  with  buskin*  of 
red-deerskin,  with  the  hair  outwards  ; 
applitd    also  as   a    nickname    to    a 
llir^hlander,  in  dertsija  of  his  bare 
limlis. 
Red-wuit,  stark  mad. 
Reek,  smoke. 
Keck,    reik.    rink,    course;    exploit; 

adventure ;  frolic. 
Reekie,  smoky. 

Reeving,  reiving,  reaving,  rolling. 
Reird,  r.  Hair. 
Reise,  ryse,  twig. 
Rciscs,  cut  brushwood ;  shrubs. 
Reist.  stop  obstinately ;  stick  fast   in 

the  middle. 
Reistcd,  stopped;  stuck  fast. 
Hclsted,  roosted:  smoke  dried. 
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Reisting,  restive;   having  the  habit  of 

slo/ip'ntg,  as  a  horte. 
Ricklc.  fteap  of  stones,  or  peats,  ^-c. 
Ridin^-ilays,  days  of  hostile  incursions 

on  liorsehack. 
Rief,  robbenj. 
Rievers,  robbers, 
Rieviiipr.    See  Reeving. 
Riff-raff,  rabble. 

Rig,  ridge  of  land :  course:  path, 
Rigg,     tvild     adventure:      dissipated 

frolic. 
Rigging,  back;  ridge:  roof. 
Rig!ilng-tree,  roof-tree. 
Rin,  run. 
Rintherout,    run    out    of    doors:    gad 

about  ;  vagabond. 
Ripe,  search. 
Ritt,  rip:   tear;   cut;    applied  almost 

only  to  the  surlace  of  the  ground. 
Rive,  rift;  split;  rend;  tear. 
Riven,  rent .-  turn. 
Rizzev'd,     half-sal f'd    and    half-dried 

fish. 
Rock,  distnff. 
Rokeiay,  short  cloak. 
Roopit,  hoarse. 
Roose,  ruse,  extol ;  praise. 
Rotten,  rat. 
Roughies,   withered  boughs:    a  sort  of 

rude  torch  :  hIso  dried  heath. 
Round,  roun,  whisper. 
Roup,  auction. 
Rouping,  auctioning. 
Roupit,  rouped,  sold  bij  auction. 
Rouping  wife,«rt/f««'onia/?,  who  attends 

roups. 
Rousted,  rusted. 
Routh,  plenty. 

Roming,  roaring :  bellowing  ;  snoring. 
Rovii:g,  raving;  delirious. 
Row,  roll. 

Rowan-tree,  mountain-ash . 
Rowed,  rolled. 
Rowt,  roar  like  a  bull. 
Rubhit,  robbed. 

Rudas,  rowds,  haggard  old  womiin. 
Rug,  pull :  dnij-rheap  bargain. 
Rugging,  puUinij  roughly. 
Rullions,    shoes     made     of    ujitanned 

teat  her. 
Rund,  rand,   selvage  of  broad    cloth  ; 

list. 
Rung,  a  rough  undressed  staff. 
Runt,  an    old  cow:   also   the  stalk  of 

colcwort  or  cabbage. 


S. 


Sa,  sae,  so. 

Sack  and  fork,  I,at.  fosa  et  furca,  i.  e. 
dronmiug  and  htinging. 

Sack  doudling,  bagpipiny. 

Sackless,  saikless,  sakeless,  innocent. 

Sain,  bless  agniust  evil  influence;  lite- 
rally, sign  with  tlie  sign  of  the  cross. 

Sair,  jofc;  very  much. 

Salvage,  savage. 

Sandy  laverock,  sand-lark,  sanderling. 

Sap, sop. 

Sapeless,  V.  Saikless, 

Sark,  .^hirt. 

Saugh,  salloiv,  broadleai'ed  willow. 

Saul,  soul :  mettle. 

Saulie,  a  hired  mourner. 

Saultfat,  pickling-tub  ;  beef  sland. 

Saut,  salt. 

Sautlit,  salt-dish. 

Saw,  sow  seed. 

Sawing,  sowrnij. 

Scaff-raff,  riff-ruff ;  rabble. 

Scaith,  harm  :  damage. 

Scaitliles-;,  unharmed ;  uninjured. 

Scald,  scauld,  scold. 

Scart,  cormorant. 

Scart,  scratch. 

Scat,  tribute;  tax;  answering  to  the 
Latin  vectigal. 

Scathless,/ree /co^n  harm. 

Scauding.  scalding. 

Scauff  and  raff,  rough  plenty,  ivillwut 
selection  ;  fun  and  frolic  iji  plenty. 


Scaur,  scare:  frighten. 
Scaur,  precipitous  bank  of  earth  over- 
hanging a  river. 
Schelm,  rogue. 
Sclated,  slwed. 

Scomfishing,  suffocating  by  bad  air. 
Scones,  small  cakes. 
Scotch  coUops,  scotched  collops  :  beef- 
steaks, scotched^  and  broiled  in  the 

frying-pan. 
Scouping,    skelping,    moving    hastily ; 

running ;  scampering. 
Scour,  put  forward. 
Scouther,  scorch. 
Scraughing,       scraighing,      screaming 

hoarsely. 
Screed,    ff  long  sfrrpe  of  cloth  hastily 

torn  off' :  a  long  tirade  upon  any  sub- 
ject,   hastily    brought    out;    a   riish 

frolic. 
Pcreeded,  lorn. 

Screigh  o'  morning,  the  first  dawn. 
SL'ud,  a  heavy  shower. 
Scudlar,  sru'llion. 
Scull,  .shallow  fish-basket. 
Seulduddcry,      relating     to     what    is 

unchaste. 
Scunner,  disgust. 
Sealgh,  selcli,  seal;  sea-calf. 
Sea-maw,  sea-mew :  sea-gull. 
Seannachie,  Highland  antiquary. 
Seer,  sure. 
Sailed,   strained    through   a    cloth,    or 

sieve. 
Seiped,  oozed;  sei]>ing,  oozing. 
Sell,  self;  "  the  sell  o"  it,"  it.setf. 
Senipl-,     of    low     birth,    opposed    to 

gentle. 
Ser'ing,  sailing,  serving;    as  much   as 

serves  the  turn;  enough. 
Hef,fit;  become:  suit. 
bey,  "back-sey,"  si>/oi«. 
Shabble,  cutlass. 
Shand,  a  cant  term  for  base  coin. 
Shanks,   legs;  "  shank  yoursel]  awa','' 

take  to  your  legs;  be  off. 
Sham,  thin  cow-dung. 
Sbathmont,  si.v  inches  »h  length. 
Shaugliling,  shambling  ;    "  sbauchling 

sboon,"  shoes  trodden  down  on  on-- 

side  by  bad  walking. 
Shave,  shee\  e,  slice  of  bread,  cheese,  ^-c. 
Shaw,  show. 
Shavvs,  ivoods  ;  also  leaves  of  potatoes, 

turnips,  8fC. 
Shear,  cut :  divide 
Shearing,  shet  ring,  reaping. 
Shealing,     temporary    summer    ?nilk- 

house. 
Sheeling-hill,     (near    a    mill,)   rising 

ground,  where    the   shelled  oats  arc 

icinnowed. 
Sheenesf,  clearest. 
Shellum,  skelluni,  rogue. 
Sheltie,  pony. 

^\\\e\,  shell :  take  out  of  the  husk. 
Shilpet,  weak,  washy,  r/wrf  insipid. 
Shogging,  shaking:  jogging. 
Shool,  shovrl. 
Shoon,  shoes. 
Shored,  threatened. 
Shouldna,  sudna,  should  not. 
Shot-window,  a  small  wiyidow,  chiefig 

filled  with  a  board   that   opens  and 

shuts, 
Shouther,  shoulder;  "  show  the  cauld 

shouther,''  appear  cold  and  reserved. 
Sbreigti,  shrirk. 
Shule,  ['.  Sliool. 
Shute,  push  ;  also  shoot. 
Sibb,  related  to  by  blood. 
Sic,  siccan,  such. 
Sic  like.j.'.i'/  so. 
Siccar,  secure,  safe. 
Sid',  long;  said  of  garments. 
Siller,  sillier;  money. 
Sillock,     (lisli,)    podlcg;     gad  us    car- 

bonarius. 
Silly,    in    a    weakly   state    of   health, 

whether  of  body  or  miud. 
Sindry,  sund-g. 
Sith,  since. 
Skaith,  V.  Scaith. 


Scarts,  scratches. 

Skeely,  skeily,  skeelfu",  skilful;  cun- 
ning. 

Skeens,  knives:  "  skeen  duhh,"  ft/ocA 
knife;  the  Highlander's  dernier 
resort, 

Skellies,  squinls. 

Skelloch,  shrill  cry;  squall. 

Skelping,  moving  rapidly;  also  slap- 
ping with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 

Skeps,  bee-hives. 

sketchers,  skates.  « 

Skinker,  pourer  out  of  liquor, 

Skink.  pour  out ;  also  soup  made  of 
the  skink,  or  hough  of  beef . 

Skirl,  shrill  erg. 

Skirl  in  the  pan,  sop  in  the  pan. 

Skirling,  screaming. 

Skitt,  banter ;  jeer. 

Skivie,  out  of  the  proper  direction; 
deranged. 

Skreigh,  screech;  loud  shrill  cry ; 
"  skreigh  o'  day,"  jieep  of  day, 

Skrimp,  stint,  as  to  measure  or  quan- 
tity, 

Skuldudderj',  sculduddery,  forni- 
cation. 

Skyte,  contemptible  fellow. 

Slack,  aji  opening  between  two  hills; 
hollow  where  no  wa'er  runs. 

Slade,  slid;  slipped  along. 

Slaistering,  doing  any  thing  in  an 
awkward  and  untidy  wag ;  especially 
applied  to  dabbling  in  any  thing 
moist  or  unctuous. 

Slaisters,  dirty  slops. 

Slake,  smear;  splotch  of  that  with 
which  any  thing  is  bedaubed. 

Salp,  breach  in  a  fence. 

Sleaveless-gate,  sleaveless-errand,  an 
idle  errand  ;  hunting  the  cuckoo. 

Sliddery,  slippery. 

Slighted,  (as  a  fortress,)  dismantled. 

Slink,  little  worth  ;  not  to  be  depended 
upon  as  good. 

Slink,  veal  of  a  calf  killed  immediately 
after  calved. 

Sloan,  sloven. 

Sloekened,  slaked. 

Slogan,  war-erg:  or  gatheiing  word. 

Slot-liounds,  sleutb-houncis,  blood- 
hounds, who  fiillow  the  slot,  or  scent. 

Slue,  slip  softly  and  quietlg 

Sma',  small. 

Smaik,  a  sill  y  felloiv  ;  a  puny  fellow; 
pal'ry  rogue, 

Smeeked,  s7nokeJ. 

Smoor,  smother. 

Snag,  snaggy,  "ak  snag,"  knarrg 
stump  of  an  oak,  a  tree  having  the 
branches  rouyhlg  cut  off. 

Snapper,  stumble. 

Sna^s, gingerbread  nuts. 

Snaw,  snow. 

Sneck,  latch;  "  sneck  drawer,"  io /eft 
lifter;  boll-drawer;  sly  fellow. 

Snecket,  notched. 

Sneeshingj  snuff. 

Snell,  sharp  ;  cold  ;  severe. 

SniL'gering,  tittering  sneeringlg. 

Snod,  neat. 

Snood,  a  young  woman's  maiden  fillet, 
for  tying  round  her  head. 

Snotter,  the  pruboscls  of  a  turkey-cock. 
"  To  snotter  and  snivel," /o  blubber 
and  snuffle.  To  snotter  is  also  to  go 
loiteringly, 

Somedele,  somewl/at. 

Sonipgate,  somehow ;  somewhere. 

Sorners,  sojourners;  sturdg  beggars; 
obtrusive  guests,  who  pleaded  privi- 
lege, and  were  not  easily  got  rid  of, 
at  least  in  the  Hifjhlands,  where  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  against  them  were 
not  enforced. 

Sorning,  spunging,  and  playing  the 
unwelcome  guest. 

Sort,  to  assort;  arrange;  fit;  acc-^m- 
niodate  and  manage. 

Sough,  the  noise  of  ivind  ;  the  breathing 
of  a  person  in  deep  sleep ;  the  chant, 
or  recitati'-e,  peculiar  to  the  old 
Presbyterians    in  Scotland,  and    to 
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certain  extra-religious  castes  every- 
where; also  a  rumour. 
Soup,  spoonful,  or  moulhful  of  soup,  or 

other  liquid,  or  spoon-meat. 
Souple,  the  sfnkiny  part  of  a  flail. 
Soup\e,  supple  ;  active;  slIho  subtle. 
Souther,  sowder,  siddir. 
Southron,  soulli-countrifman ;  English- 
man. 
Soutor,  souter,  shoemaker. 
Sovferxs.Jlurnmeri/;  blancmangf^,  made 
of  the  oatmeal  which  remains  in  the 
hran  after  holting,  converted  into  a 
sub  acid  starch. 
Spae,  foretell. 
Spae-wife,  prophetess. 
Spanp,  spring. 
Spanged,  sprung. 
Sparry-gras:?,  nsparmjus. 
Spauld,  shoulder. 
Speck  and  span  new,  quite  new. 
Speel,  climb. 
Speer,  ask. 

Speerings,   askings;    answers   to  ques- 
tions asked ;  information. 
Spence,  dispensary :  parlour. 
Spick  and  span,  matter  and  form. 
Spleuchan,  tobacco-pouch. 
Sp\oTes, frolics ;  riots. 
Sporran,  (Gael.)  purse. 
Sprack,  s/7r«fe ;  sprighlhj. 
Spraickle,  scramble;  get  on  with  diffi- 

cully. 
Spreagh,  pre^ ;  literally,  cattle. 
Sprcagherie,        catlle-liffing,        prey- 
driving ;     also  small  spoil;    paltry 
booty  of  small  articles. 
Sprees,  sprays,  short  irregularities,  and 

convivial  indulgfuces. 
Springs,  merry  tunes,  to  which  people 

spring  and  dance. 
Sprug,  sparrow. 
Sprush,  spruce. 
Spulzie,  spoil. 
Spule-bane,  blade-bone. 
Spune,  spoon. 
Spunk,  a  mnteh  ;  a  taper;  a  spark  of 

fire  ;  a  small  fire. 
Spunkie,   will-o'-wisp;   jack    with    the 

lantern;  ignis fatuus. 
Spur  whang,  sjyur  leather. 
Staff,  stave. 

Staig,  aji  unbroke-in  young  horse. 
Staik,  steak. 
Stalwart,  stalwarth,  steelworlhy ;  stout 

and  courageous. 
Stamach.  stomach. 
Stance,  stiindingplnce. 
Stancliols,    .stanchions,    iron    bars  for 

securing  windows. 
Stanc,  staine,  stone. 
Stang,  sting ;  also  a  long  pole. 
Stark  staring  mad,  evidently  guile  mad. 
Stark,  strong;  rigid;  stiff. 
Staw,  put  to  a  stand  ;  surfeit. 
Steak,  stitch  ;  also  shut. 
Steer,  stir ;  molest. 
Steer'd,  stirred;  meddled  with. 
Stcery,  bustle;  stir;  quandary. 
Sleeve,  stiff :  strong;  durahle. 
Steevely,  stievely,}fr;n///. 
SleW,  place  of  covert ;  shelter. 
Stend,  make  long  steps. 
Stems,  starns,  stars. 
Stibbler,  clerical  probationer ;  applied 

in  ridicule. 
Sticked,  stickit,  stuck;    stabbed;  also 

bungled  and  spoiled  in  the  making. 
Sticket  minister,  a  clerical  student  or 
probationer,  become    unqualified  for 
the  ministerial  office  from  imbecility, 
or  immoral  conduct. 
Stievely,  stifity ;  firmly. 
Sting  and  ling,  vi  et  armis. 
Stir,  sir. 
Stirk,  a  young  steer  or  heifer  between 

one  and  two  years  old. 
Stoiting,  staggering. 
Stoop    and    roop,  stump    and  rump; 

altogether. 
Stot,  n  bullock  between   two   and  three 

years  old. 
Stour,  dust:  skirmish;  battle. 


Stour,  stoor,  large  and  strong ;  stern. 

Stoor-looking,  gruff-looking. 

Stouth  and  routh,  plenty. 

Stouthrief,  robbery. 

Stow,  cut  off;  lop. 

Stowings,  sprouts  of  colewort  gathered 

in  spring. 
Strac,  straw. 
Strae  death,  deatli  upon  the  bed-straw  ; 

natural  death. 
Straik,  stroke. 
Siraike,  a  strike ;  a  bushel. 
Strath,  a  valley  through  which  a  river 

runs. 
Straughted,  stretched;  made  straight. 
Streak,  streek,  striek,  «/re/cA ;  lay  out 

a  corpse. 
Stress,  hard  pressure ;  hard  straining. 
Sturdied   sliccp,  a  sheep   that  has  the 

sturdt/,   or  giddiness,  from  water  in 

the  head. 
Suckin,  mill-dues. 
Suddenty.  sudden. 
Suld,  should. 

Sumph,  soft  muddy-headed  felloiv. 
Sune,  sooji. 

Sune  or  f,yx\e,  sooner  or  later. 
Simkets,  provision  of  any  sort. 
Sunkie,  loiv  stool. 
Surquedy,    (Ivanhoe,)   presumption  ; 

insolence. 
Sute,  soot. 

Swankie,  supple  active  young  fellow. 
Swanking,  supple  ;  active. 
Swap,  exchange. 

Swart-bark,  great  black-and-white  gull. 
Swarfit,  swarveit,  sivooned. 
Swarved,  swerved. 
Swattered,      squattered,      spluttered ; 

flounced  ;      moved     rapidly    in    the 

water.  ' 

Sweal,  to  run  ;  said  of  a  candle. 
Swear,  sweer,  lazy;  reluctant. 
Sweepil,  swept. 
Swire,  neck  ;  alse  declination  in  a  hill ; 

hollow  between  two  hills. 
Swirles,  whirls;  circular  motions. 
Switli,  rjuickly. 
Swillicr,  liouht  ;  hesitation. 
Swuir,  swore. 
Sybo,  an  onion  that  does  not  form  a 

bulb  at  the  root. 
Syke,   sike,  small  rill,  commonly  run- 

ning  out  of  a  quagmire;  small  rill 

without  sand  or  gravel. 
Syn,  syne,  sin,  since ;  then;  after  that ; 

in  that  case. 
Synd,  rinse;  syndings,  rinsings. 
Syver,    gutter;      "causeyed    syver," 

stone-jtaved  gutter. 


Tae,  toe. 

Tae,  the  ae,  the  one ;  tae  half,  the  one 

half. 
Taed,  taid,  toad. 
Taen.  taken. 
Taillie,  deed  of  entail. 
Tail,  lock  of  wool.  ^c. 
Tale,    *'  wi'   their   tale,"  according  to 

their  own  story ;  as  they  pretend. 
Talent,  purpose ;  inclination. 
Tammie-norie,     (bird,)    the    auk,    or 

puffin. 
Tangle,   the  stem   of   the  larger  fucus 

digitalis,  a  species  of  sea-weed.     Tlie 

term  Is  also  applied  contemptuously 

10  any  \oi\ii  dnngling  person  or  thing. 
Tangs,  tongs. 
Tap  of  tow,  the  quantity  of  toiv,  or 

hards,  that  is  made  up  in  a  conical 

figure,  to  be  put  upon  the  distaff. 
Tape,   to   tape,    to   make  a  littfe  go  a 

great  way  ;  to  use  sparingly. 
Tapiiit  hen,  (in  drinking,)  a  tin  pot 

wi'h  a  knob  on  the  top,  containing  a 

quart  of  ale. 
Tarr'd.   marked    with    tar,  as  sheep; 

"  a'  tarr'd  wi'  the  same  stick,"  one 

as  had  as  the  other. 
Tasker,  a  labourer  who  does  task-work. 


Tasse,  cup. 

Tassel,  tussell. 

Tatty,  matted. 

Tauld,  told. 

Taupie,  a  slow  foolish  slut. 

Tawse,    th e    lea th er    strap    used    for 

chastisement  in  Scotland. 
Tee'd  ball,  (at  golf,)  a  ball  raised  on  a 

nob  of  earth. 
Teind.    See  Tiend. 
Tender,  delicate,  Sis  to  health;  weakly; 

ailing. 
Tent,  attention;  caution;  care. 
Teugh,  teuch,  tough. 
Thack.  thatch. 
Thae,  these. 

Thack,  thatch,  "  Under  thack  and 
rape,"  under  thatch  and  rope;  com- 
monly u^ed  in  allusion  to  the  stacks 
in  the  barn-yard,  after  they  arc 
thatched-iu  for  the  winter  ;  so  that 
"under  thack  and  rape"  means 
stiug  and  comfortable. 
Thainn,  small  gut;  catgut;  fiddle- 
string. 
That, — "  no  that  far  off,"  not  very  far 

off. 
Theeking,  thatching;  thatch. 
Theow  and   esne,  (Ivanhoe,)    thrall 

and  bondsmen. 
Thit-'gers,  mannerly  beggars,  tliat  ask  a 

benevolence,  not  an  alms. 
Thigging,  going  round  collecting  bene- 
volences;  genteel  begging. 
Thegither,  together. 
Thereout,  out  of  doors. 
Thick,  inmate. 
Thirlagc,    thraldom ;     astriction    to   a 

mill. 
Tholed.  suffered. 

Thought,  a  very  little ;  somewhat. 
Thowlfss,  sluggish  ;  inactive. 
Thrang,  throng ;  busy. 
Thrapple,  thropple,  throat. 
Thraw,   twist;  writhe.     "  Heads  and 
thraws,"  lying  side  by  side,  the  feet 
of  the  one  by  the  head  of  the  other. 
Thoom,  thumb. 

'J'hrawart,  cross-grained;   ill-tempered. 
'Ihrawing,  twisting;  thwarting. 
Thrawn,    twisted ;    perverse ;    ill-tem- 
pered, crabbed. 
Threave,   twenty-four  sheaves,  or   two 

stocks  of  grain. 
Threep,    threap,  accusation;  pertina- 
cious   affirmation  ;     threat.       "  An 
auld  threep,"   a   superstition    obsti- 
nately persisted  in  of  old. 
Threepit,  persisted  in  averring. 
Thresh,  a  rush. 
Through-stane,  grave-stone. 
Thrum   o'er,    tell   over   in   a    tiresome 

manner. 
Thumbiekins,  thumb-screws  for  torture. 
Tiends,  tithes. 
Tig,  twitch. 
Till,  to. 

Ti\\ie-vca.\V\e,  fiddle-faddle. 
Time  about,  alterjiately. 
Tim?,  lose. 
I'inklers,  tinkers. 
Tint,  lost. 

Tippences,  twopenny  pieces. 
Tippcny,  ale  at  twopence  a  quart. 
Tirlie-whirlie  holes,  intricate  holes. 
Tirling,     digging      up;      uncovering. 
"  Tilling  at  the  door  pin," /ictWiw^ 
the  handle  of  the  latch. 
Tirrievies,  tantrums. 
Tittie,    the  infantine    and  endearing 

manner  of  pronouncing  sister. 
Tocher,  marriage  portion. 
Tocherlcss,  portionless. 
Tod,  fox. 

Toddling,  waddling  as  children  do. 
Took  of  drum,  tuck  of  drum. 
Toom,  empty. 
Toon.     See  Town. 

Toot  (tout)  of  a  born,  blast  of  a  horn. 
Torsk.  tusk,  a  siiort  thick   codfish   :-0 

called. 
Tou.  thou. 
Toustie,  testy. 
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I'out,  pout ;  pet;    huff;  also  sound  of 

a  horn. 
Toutie.  haughty. 
Touzled  out,  ransacked. 
Toaxled,  in  disorder:   such  as  the  hair 

uncombed;  rumpled. 
Tow,  hards ;  also  a  rope. 
Town,  a7i}j   inhabited  place;    a  single 

steadin  I. 
Toy-mutch,  close  linen  cap,  without 

lace,  frill,  or  border,  and  with  flaps 

covering  the  neck  and  part  of  the 

shoulders. 
Trained,  dragged. 
Traiking,  lounginq ;  dangling, 
Txaxn-peA,  stamped ;  trod. 
Traniper,  scamp;  run-a-gate. 
Trashed,     deteriorated    through     bad 

usage. 
Treen,  made  of  tree ;  wooden. 
Trig.  neat. 
Trindling,  trundling. 
Tro.king,  trucking  ;  bartering ;  hav'nuj 

intercourse. 
Troggs  troth. 
Trotcusie,  a  warm  coi^ering  for  the  head, 

neck,  and  breast,  when  travtlling  in 

bad  weather. 
Trow,  trew,  believe;  think ;  guess. 
Trump,  Jew's  harp. 
Tryacle,  treacle. 
Tryst,        appointment ;       rendezvous. 

Trysted  with,  met  ivith. 
Tuilzie,  toolyie,  tusyle,  scvjjle. 
Tup,  mm. 
Turbinacious,  of,  or  belonging  to,  peat, 

or  rather  turf. 
Turnpike  stair,  winding  staircase. 
Twa,  twae,  two. 
Twall,  twelve. 

Tw;ilpennies,  one  penny  sterling. 
Twopenny,  beer  which  cost  twopence  a 

Scottish  quart. 
Tyke,  dog,  of  the  larger  kind. 
Tyne,  lose;  tint,  lost. 
Tynes,    antlers   of  a  stag;   teeth   of  a 

harrow. 


V. 

Udal,  allodial. 

Udaller,    one   who   holds  his  lauds  hg 

allodial  tenure. 
Ugsome,  disgusting. 
Ulzie,  oil. 

Uraciuhile,  whilom;  ci-devant ;  late. 
Unbrizzed,  unln-oken. 
Uncanny,     dangerous ;     supposed     to 

possess  supernatural  powers. 
Uncc,  ounce. 

Unchancy,  unlucky;  dangerous. 
Unco,     uncouth;    strange;    unknown; 

itisalsDusedintensitively,  as  "  Unco 

little,"  verg  little. 
Unfreens,  vtifriends ;  enemies. 
Unhalsed,  uusaluted. 
Unkenn'd,  unknown, 
Untenty,  incautious;  careless. 
Until,  unto:  lift. 
Up-bye,  a  little  wag  farther  on;  up  the 

way. 
Upcast,  reproach. 
Upgoing,  ascent. 
Uphaud,  uphold;  maintain. 
Uphauden,     supported;      laid     under 

obligation. 
Upsetting,  conceited;  assuming. 
Upsides  with,  even  with,  quit  with, 
Up-tak,    conception;     applied    to    the 

understanding. 


Vaes,  or  Toes,  in  Orkney  and  Shetland, 

inlets  of  the  sea. 
Vaik,  become  vacant. 
VassaiU,  vessels. 
Vassail-buird,  cup-hoard. 
Visnomy,  visage. 
WveTSi,  food ;  eatables. 


Wa',  ivall. 

Waal,  well. 

Walister,  Webster;  weaver. 

Wad,  wager;  pledge;  hostage. 

Wad,  would. 

Wadna,  would  not. 

Wae,  woe. 

Waesome,  woful. 

Waff,  blast. 

Waif,  strayed ;  vagabond. 

Waising,  weissing,  directing. 

Wakerife,  vigilant. 

Wale,  choice;  choose. 

Wallie,  valet. 

Walise.  saddle-bags ;  portmanteau. 

Wallowing,  weltering. 

Wallydraigle,  the  youngest  bird  in  a 
nest,  and  hence  "used  for  any  feeble 
ill-grown  creature. 

Walth,  plenty. 

Wame,  womb  ;  belly. 

Wamefu",  bellyful. 

Wampishes,  tosses  frantiely. 

Wan,  got;  ivon.  "Wan  o'er,"  got 
over. 

Wanchancy,  unlucky. 

Wanion,  vengeance;  the  devil. 

Wan-thriven,  stunted;  decayed ;  ivhose 
thriving  is  retrograde. 

Ware,  expend  ;  lay  out. 

Wanlc,  active;  strong;  healthy, 

Wark,  work. 

Wark  looms,  tools. 

Warlock,  wizard. 

Warld,  world. 

Warse,  worse. 

Warstle,  wirstle,  wra^tle,  wrestle. 

Wasna.  was  not. 

Wastell  cake,  wassail  cake  ;  an  oaten 
loaf  baked  in  the  oven,  with  carraway 
seeds,  ^c.  in  it. 

Wastrife,  wastry,  waste ;  imprudent 
expense, 

Wat,  wet. 

Wat.  weet,  know. 

Water-broo,  water  gruel, 

Water-purpie,  water  speediceel ;  brook 
lime, 

Wather,  weather. 

AVauch,  waff,  wauff,  nauseous;  bad; 
shabby. 

Waull",  trai^e;  flap. 

Waught,  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 

Waur,  worse;  also  jjut  to  the  worse; 
get  the  better  of. 

Waured,  ivorsted;  vanquished. 

Wawl,  roll  the  et/es,  and  look  wildly. 

Waws,  wells,  and  swelchies,  waves, 
whirlpools  and  gulfs. 

Wean,  wee  ane,  little  one  ;  child. 

Wear,  last ;  endure. 

Wear,  weir,  war. 

"  Wear  the  jacket."  This  phrase 
alludes  to  a  custom  now,  we  believe, 
obsolete,  by  which,  on  paying  a  cer- 
tain fee.  or  otherwise  making  interest 
with  the  huntsmen  of  the  Caledonian 
Hunt,  any  citizen  aspirant,  whose 
rank  did  not  entitle  him  to  become 
a  member  of  that  more  higlily  born 
society,  might  become  entitled  to 
the  field  privileges  of  the  Hunt,  and 
among  others,  was  tolerated  to  wear 
the  jacket  of  the  order. 

Wearifu*,  painful;  distressing. 

Wcasand,  wind-pi/e. 

Weather-gaws,  signs  of  an  approaching 
storm. 

Wee,  small. 

Weel,  well ;  weal. 

Weel.  well,  ivell ;  prosperity  ;  advan- 
tage. 

Weft,  waft,  ivoof. 

Weigh  bawks,  the  beam  of  a  balance 
for  weighing. 

Weight,  a  sieve  ivithout  holes,  for  win- 
nowing corn. 

Weel  a  weel,  well  well! 

Weil,  wiel,  a  small  whirlpool. 

Weir  I,  destiny.  "  The  weird  isdree'd," 
the  ill  fortune  is  suffered ;  thedestiny 
is  fulfilled. 


Weise,     weize,     wuss,    wush,     lead; 

guide;    point   out;    show   the   way; 

direct :  put  in  the  way. 
Welked,  waulkit./wZ/erf  cloth,  callous. 
Well-head,  spring. 
Wern,  scar. 
Wercna.  were  not. 
We'se,  we  shall. 
Wha,  who. 

Whample,  stroke;  slash. 
Whang,  leather. 
Wh,'i]),  curlew 
Whar,  whaur,  where. 
Wliat  for  no  ?  why  not  ? 
Wlieen,   whin,  parcel;    a    number  of 

persons  or  things. 
Whidding,  scudding. 
Whigamore,  great  whig, 
Whigging,    jogging     rudelg ;     urging 

forward. 
Whigmaleeries,  trinkets ;  nick-nackets ; 

v.hims. 
Whiles,  sometimes, 

VihiWied,  wheedled ;  cheated  by  wheed- 
ling. 
Wliillying,      bamboozling ;     deceiving 

with  specious  pretences, 
Whilly-whas,   idle    cajoling  speeches  ; 

flummery. 
Whilk,  ivhich. 
Whin.     See  Wheen. 
AVhinging,  fawning  and  ivhining  like  a 

dog. 
Whinger,  a  sort  of  hanger  used  as  a 

knife  at  meals  and  in  broils. 
Whinnying,  neighing. 
\yhiu»,  furze ;  yorse. 
Wliirr>ing,^;/(»^(7  rapidly, 
AVhite  bass,  sausages  stuff'ed  with  oat' 

meal  and  suet. 
Whitiie-whattieing,      making    foolish 

conjectures ;  reasoninq  to  little  pur- 
pose. 
Whittle,  knife. 

Whittret,  weasel,  from  white  throat. 
Wbomling,  whelming ;  overturning. 
>\'horn.  horn, 
Whully-whaing.  cajoling, 
Whumiiile,  whelm  ;  turn  over. 
Wliuiistane,  whin-stone. 
Wi'.  with. 
Wife-carle,  a  man  who  busies  himself 

about  household  affairs,  or  women's 

work. 
Will-a-wa,  weal-away,  woe  is  me  f 
Willyard,   wild;    strange ;     unaccoun- 
table; shy. 
Wimple,  winding  turn. 
Win,  get;  "win  by,"  get  past ;  "  win 

to,"  reach. 
Windle-strae,  crested  dog's-tail  grass. 
Windles.  a.  turning  frame,  upon  which 

yarn  is  put,  to  be  ivound  off. 
Window-bole,    the  part    of   a    cottage 

window  that   is  filled  by   a   wooden 

blind. 
Winna,  wunna,  will  not. 
Winsome,  gainly;    lovely;  pretty;    of 

engaging   appearance,    or    character 

and  manners. 
Withershins,  wrong-ways  about ;  from 

right  to  left ;  contrary  to  the  apparent 

motion  of  the  sun. 
Withy,  woody,  rope  of  twisted  wands. 
Witters,  barbs  of  a  fishing-spear,  or  of 

a  ffshing-hook,  Sfc. 
Witting,  meeting,  knowing. 
Woo',  ivool. 
Woodie,  gallows;  also  a  withie,  or  rope 

of  twisted   wands,  in   which   male- 
factors seem  formerly  to  have  been 

banged. 
Woiriecow,  wirriecow,  hobgoblin ;  bug^ 

bear;  scarecrow;  the  devil, 
Wowf,  wayivard ;  wild;  unreclaimed; 

disordered  in  intellect. 
Wraith,  an  apparition. 
Wud.  v.ood,  mad. 
Wuddie.     See  Woodie. 
Wull-a-wins,  woe  is  me  / 
Wull-cat,  wild-cat;  cat-a-mo7infain. 
Wull,  will,     *'  What's  yer  wull,"  what 

is  your  pleasure. 
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Wuzzent.  withered :  dried. 
\Vun,  win  :  get,  in  all  ils  senses. 
Wunna,  winna,  will  not. 
Wuss,  wish.    See  also  Weise. 
Wyliecoat,   buy's   flannel   under-dretx, 

next  the  shirt;  flannel  petticoats. 
Wynds  (in  a  town),  turnings-off  from 

the  streets:  lanes. 
Wyte,  blame. 
Wyted,  blamed. 


Yaffing,  barking  like  a  dog  in   a  pas- 
sion :  chattering. 


Yagger,  hunter:  ranger  about  the 
country ;  pedlar. 

y^ld,  suppfe ;  active;  athleHc. 

Yammered,  made  a  loud  outcry. 

Yanking,  way  of  talking  Emjlish. 

Yaad,jfide :  mare. 

Yaud,  "  far  yaud,"  a  cry  o/  encourage- 
ment or  direction  from  a  shepherd  to 
his  dog. 

Yauld,  alert:  athletic. 

Yearned,  curdled. 

Yearning,  rennet. 

Yelloch,  shrill  cry. 

Yelloched,  rai'cd  a  shrill  cry. 


Yellow  yoldring.  yellow  rorling,  yeltotc- 

hamm^r. 
Yer,  your. 
Yeri.  earl. 

Yestieen,  yester  eren ;  last  night. 
Yin,  one. 
Yinrc,  once. 
Yett,  gate. 
Yokinj:,  the  ploughing  that  is  •^one  at 

one  pv  I  ting-to  of  the  horses. 
Yon,  there;  yonder;  bcyud. 
Yook,  yeuking,  yowking,  i/cA;  etching. 
Yowe,  ewe. 
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